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PttEPACB. 

Kotwithstanding  the  proverbial  taunt 
which  refers  us  for  "  wise  men  to  the  East/* 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Cornwall  has  been  emi- 
nently prolific  in  Genius  and  Learning. 

**  What  County  (said  the  gentleman  who 
favoured  me  with"  memoranda  roMptana")— what 
County  besides,  has  ever  ranked  among  its 
natives  two  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society, 
one  of  whom  was  known  throughout  Europe  for 
bis  talents  ?  And  in  Poetry,  have  we  not  Dr. 
Wolcot;  in  painting,  Opie  ;  in  learning,  Toup, 
Whitaker&c.  and  in  arms,  a  host  of  distinguished 
officers  ?  I  fire  always  at  the  charge  of  Corn- 
wall being  barren  in  talents :  for,  though  I  hav0 
not  myself  the  honour  of  being  a  native,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  assist  any  one  who  contem- 
plates commemorating  the  deeds  of  her  sons/* 

In  sketching  our  Worthies,  my  attempt  is 
no  more  than  the  humble  efibrt  to  furnish  ma- 
lorials  for  abler  hands.  For  the  present,  these 
little  unambitious  volumes  may  be  taken  as  a 
Supplement  to  my  Cornwall-history.  And  as 
two  hundred  copies  only  are  printed,  there  are 
so  few  will  make  their  way  beyond  the  Tamar, 
that  I  shall  scarcely  exclaim  with  the  poet: 
"  Sine  me  liber !  ibis  in  urbem.' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  l  have  not  con- 
fined myself  strictly  to  the  natives  of  Cornwall, 
but  (with  an  exception  or  two)  to  Cornish 
families. 


Vl.  PREFACE. 

There  is  one  grand  exception,  indeed — that 
6fWfIfTAKER. 

For  our  more  ancient  Worthies,  such  a# 
Grrali>us  Cornubietms,  Michakl  CV>rwM- 
biensis,  Michael  de  Tregury  *  (archbishop 
of  Dublin)  and  others,  ray  readers  will  consult 
ray  "  Cornwall;'*  where  niches  have,  likewise, 
been  allotted  to  Carkw,  Borlasr,  Pryck, 
Hals,  Tonkin. 

My  memoir  of  Davy  was  printed  long  be- 
fore Dr.  Paris's  publication.  'Ihis  I  regret;  as 
well  as  my  negligence  in  not  obtaining  from  my 
old  master  Dr.  Cardew,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  **  Davy  the  schoolboy.*' 

I  am  afraid,  I  have  been  guilty  of  other 
omissions.  Among  the  Divines,  T.  Robinson 
deserved  a  place — William  Grylls's  single 
sermon  is  worth  volumes — and,  had  residence 
in  Cornwall  any  claim  upon  the  biographer, 
FrsHER  of  Roche,  and  Smy^tii  of  St.  Austel,  f 
would  have  eclipsed  the  greater  part  of  its 
natives  of  this  day. 

♦  Of  whom  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  has  jnst  published  a 
eurious  memoir.    See  Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1831. 

• 

♦  Xdniirable  \%  his  Sermon  *•'  on  the  tendency  of  extremeii 
in  relitjions  opinion'*,"  and  likewij^e  his  defence  of  "  the  cha- 
rartcr  and  relisrions  dortrines  of  Bishop  He»»er  "  Heber,  it 
teems,  had  inadeqiiat^e  views  of  the  total  corrii;»tion  of  human 

nnrnri*. **  Does  not  (savH  our  aiUhov)  the  unqualified  assertion 

of  ihef'irt/ corruption  ofhmnannatnre,  or  as  Calvin  expresses  It, 
f.uit  **  man  is  in  his  own  proper  nature  composed  of  sin  ;"  that 
>*  we  are  so  enslaved  by  sin,  that  we  can  do  noHiing  hut  sin  ;'• 
tiiitr  **  m*»n  are  ho  corrupt  by  nature,  that  in  them  nothing  can 
be  sfrn  but  matter  of  destruction  ;"  do  not,  I  say,  such  unquali- 
fied assiTtit  ns  as  these  involve  a  palpable  absurdity  ?— Why 
preach  it  th*^  heart  is  impenetrably  hanl,  and  the  ear  closed 
against  all  sounds  but  those  of  «vil  ?  Why  talk  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Religion,  If  man  has  no  jadgmentto  discern  between 
faheltood  and  tnilh  ?  Why  punish  h^m  at  all,  il  he  Is  nnder  « 
MiordJ  JacMpuviiy   o/  doing  aojf  ibing   but  evil/     U  grac* 


PTIEFACE.  Vif. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Travels  and  Voyages,** 
it  will  be  seen,  that  in  comtnon  with  my  country- 
men, I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 

promised  except  top'-ay«»r  ; — and  how  is  a  creature  who  Is  *' « 
mass  composed  of  sin/'  to  pray  ?  Yet  is  he  distinctly  com- 
manded to  pray  ;— commanded  then  by  m  Beiu^  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  mercy,  to  do  what  i^  i)iipoissi:>ip  !  — ?.s  not  tlie  vciy 
emotion  of  the  heart- when  we  hear  the  beautiful  and  Hoiider- 
ful  woik  of  God,  the  moral  and  intellectiul  nhture  of  man, 
thns  calnninUted  ;— is  not  that  emotion  itself,  a  mitiicient  le- 
fotation  u1  this  exaggerated  dei-tiine  J 

What  is  ptety,  what  is  virtue,  hut  a  constant  and  snc- 
cessful  strnpgle,  under  grace,  against  thf»  propen>ity  to  cvil^ 
Me  might  as  well  say  that  the  rains  of  heaven  were  inun- 
dations, its  winds  hurricanes,  its  air  pcstisence,  its  sunAhine 
int<derable  and  deadly  beat ; — we  nii^ht  as  well  fay  that  the 
nut-hiue,  who^e  more  than  human  toiee  is  employed  in  dhmii. 
i'hingthe  labour  and  nmlliplying  the  conveniences  of  man. 
Was  intended  to  mutilate  his  limbs  or  destroy  his  life  ;  in^hort, 
that  extremes  and  occasiouai  etVects,  arcordtniry,  pud  con- 
stant, and  undevialing  operations  anddciiignfi. 

The  heart,  indeed,  is  desperately  wicked  ;  -bnt  it  is  not 
a  ma^R  composed  of  wickedness.  Out  of  that  heart  proceed, 
DO  donbt,  murders  and  adulteries,  and  every  species  ot  enor- 
mity and  ^in  ;  but  do  not  oiit  of  the  same  heart  proceed  disin- 
terested alieetion,  devoted  generosity,  diffusive  charity,  the 
love  ot  our  country,  the  love  of  our  kiudred,  the  love  of  our 
feJlow-creatures,  the  love  of  our  God  ?  We  want  no  exag- 
geration and  distortion  of  Scripture  to  make  us  tremble,,  when 
we  think,  what,  alas!  would  be  our  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
dition here,  and  our  prospect  and  portion  hereafter,  without 
baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  constant  snppUes  of  grace. 

Though  I  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  Baptis- 
nal  Regeneration,  may  1  not  be  allowed  to  say,  that  of  those 
who  differ  from  our  Chnrch  in  the  interpretation  of  the  texts 
•r  Scripture  on  this  awfnl  subject,  some  have  been  hurried  into 
the  mo»t  frightful  excesses,  which  have  even  been  encouraged 
as  the  unavoidable  pains  and  agonies  of  the  new  Birth,  while 
all  will,  I  think,  find  themselves  involved  in  difficulties  and 
iaconsisteucies  ? 

Can  've  wonder  that  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Hebcr  were 
^.ry  different  from  the  doctrines  ot  Cal\  in,  who  presumptuously 
leils  US  what  the  Decree  of  God  is,  respectiug  the  Election  and 
Keprobation  of  his  creatures,  and  then,  with  greater  presump- 
Coil,  adds,  ••  His  Decree,  I  conless,  is  horrible."  Calvin  was 
m  stern  msn  :  his  hand  wai  Bpotted  with  the  b\og^-<ilQV^  ^1 


•  •  • 
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the  Lan  ders.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
adventurous  spirit,  and  (what  was  more  to  be 
valued)  their  sagacity.  *  We  now  hasten  to 
congratulate  the  public,  on  the  success  of  an 
enterprize,  arduous  and  perilous  beyond  all  for- 
mer example,  f 

If  any  humble  Christian  has  felt  hi^  opirit  cast  down  intn 
the  very  di^pths  of  despond Pin'y,  by  those  wlio  would  per- 
miade  themselves  that  in  thf*ir  hands  is  placed  the  balance  of 
Ktenial  Justice,  so  that  they  can  confidently  pronounce  on 
the  Salvation  or  the  Condemnation  of  their  fellow  creatures  ; 
let  that  meek  and  broken  spirit, — a  speriacle  perhaps  of  utter 
wretchedness  and  despair, — remember,  that,  when  weighed  in 
this  their  balance,  even  the  Martyr  Bishop  of  I'alciitta  was 
found  miserably  wanting,  nnfaithfnl  as  a  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  in  lamentable  de  usions,  and  in  fatal  errors, — lot  that 
ftincerely  devout,  but  constitutionaliy,  perhaps,  fearful  and 
BetHOchoIy  spirit,  rememl>er  thi  ,  and  be  comforted  /*' 

•  Spvpfal  pnirea  of  Sect.  !•  Chnp.  II F.  vol.  If.  were 
print<>(l  off,  when  I  recoKerted  Lander.  In  his  ptihiication 
•f  1830,  we  havH  a  tiarradve  of  bis  -iilventurev,  when  in  alien* 
fiance  on  Captain  Clapperton.  And  we  sliall  soon  be  frratified 
with  another  hook,  which  will  thtow  a  strong  illumination  over 
Cornwall  (I  should  rather  say  Truro)  as  tlie  binh  place  of 
tltone  who  ba\e  diperhed  irorathe  mysterious  Niger  every 
cloud. 

+  Extracts  from  a  l.etJer  from  John  the  youngfer  brother, 
bearinff  date,  Porthmoiiih-harbonr,  June  6, 183l.'~TI)e  Le'ter 
was  kindly  put  into  my  hands,  with  permission  to  make  what 
iMe  of  it  1  pleaeeil. 

•*  After  a  lonar  and  tedious  voya?e  front  Fernando  Po  of 
nearly  five  months,  by  the  mercy  ut  Almighty  God  we  are  per 

m.tteil  to  return  to  our  native  country. 

•        •        •        «        •        «•        •        •        • 

You  are  aware  that  it  was  onr  intention  to  lake  a  passage 
In  the  Caernarvon  for  Rio  Janeiro.  >Vee:ni»arked  on  tlie^Oth 
of  January.  And  the  next  day,  a  malisnaut  lever  broke  out 
on  hiardi  by  which  the  master,  mates  and  all  the  crew 
(except  the  Ne^ro  seamen)  sutferod  more  or  less.  It  was  our 
melancholy  duty  to  commit  four  out  of  el^ht  individuals  to  the 
deep.  The  remainder,  when  we  left  the  ship,  were  more  like 
phantoms  than  uie;i.  Richard  and  mysoU'  were  obliged  Irom 
ne«e«Rity  to  nsntst  in  working  the  ship  :  and  we  took  regular 
WAtcha*,  both  night  a.td  day,  with  the  teamen  that  were  able 
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Cornwall  (as  it  is  intimated  at  G2,  11  ) 
has  acquired  more  celebrity  by  her  '*  poetry*' 
than  her  "  music''  Had  she  trees  to  boast  of, 
we  should  look  in  vain  for  an  Orpheus  to  attract 
them.  But  we  must  not  forget  a  noble  composer*' 
We  have  .forages  gloried  in  Mount  Edgecumbo 
^  the  nurse  of  every  patriotic  virtue :  Nor  is  it 
less  the  nurse  of  Talent  and  Taste!  Long 
shall  its  groves  rejoice — and  its  grottoes  echo 
to  *'  Musical  Reminiscencies !" 

In  conclusion,  I  should,  perhaps,  apologize 
for  speaking  so  often  in  X\iQ  first  person.  It  was 
to  avoid  circumlocution.  That  in  the  third 
person  there  is  frequently  as  much  egotism, 
would  sound  like  an  Hibernicism :  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, as  much  vanity. 

It  should  seem  at  first  sight,  thai  some  apo- 
logy is,  also,  necessary  for  quotations  from  my 
own  profluctions.  But  they  are  passages  from 
volumes  of  which  few  copies  remain,  and  which 
may  never  be  reprinted.  Besides,  I  can  say  with- 

to  stand.  To  add  to  our  calamHy,  one  of  the  Nej^roes  fell  off 
the  ri^inft  and  was  drowned  t  We  could  hear  his  screams  an 
boar  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  water.  On  the  16th  of  March» 
we  arrived  at  Rio  :  and  you  can  have  no  idea  how  kindly 
we  were  treated  in  that  ei*y.  We  dined  with  Admiral  Baker, 
the  Hon.  Captain  Talbot  and  two  Russian  (rentlemen  of  dis* 
tinction.  On  Sunday  20th  of  March,  we  embarked  on  board 
the  Wiiliam  Harris  and  have  had  an  extremely  long  passage, 
owine  io  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.*' 

*'  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  we  have  btfen  extremely 
raccessfnl  in  the  object  of  our  mission.  We  traced  the  Niobr 
in  canoes  to  its  termination  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  And  the 
livers  Bonny^  Calabar,  Nun  &c.  are  its  different  months  by 
which  it  disembos^iies  itself  into  the  Atlantic.  We  were  cap* 
tnred  and  plundered  ;  ourranoe  sunk  by  the  natives  ;  and  we 
were  afterwards  sold  as  slaves  to  the  master  of  a  Liverpool 
bri^.- 

**  I  have  been  more  than  once  on  the  borders  of  the  vaUey 
•r  death." 

p.  8.    Richard's  Jonmal  was  lost  in  the  Nij^er.    The  greater  part  of 
■ise  is  preserved.   1  have  beea  bssUy  encased  ia  copying  il  dui\ai^\\)L% 

nriie. 


ont  affectation,  that  I  think  my  specimens  of  the 
poema  of  others^  far  superior  to  the  extracts 
from  my  own. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  I  bid  yon  farewell. 
"  Solve  senescentem'*  &c.  &c.  has  been  long  since, 
I  suspect,  on  your  lips.  And,  true  it  is,  I  have 
more  then  once  exclaimed  :  **  Extremum  hunc, 
ArethusaT  &c.  &c.  not  with  a  self-coniGdent 
•*  valeie  et  plaudite  !"  (you  cannot  accuse  me  of 
that)  but  with  >  "  vale  !  vale  /" — plaintiyely 
taough ! — 

so  let  it  pass. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  all  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  communicating  my  intention  to  publish  a 
Memoir  tf  Whitaker,  I  was  induced  to  draw  the 
following  Biographical  outlines  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  our  Worthies ;  confining  myself  (except 
in  the  case  of  Whitaker)  to  the  natives  of  Cornwall, 
er  to  Cornish  families,    * 

It  has  been  tauntingly  said,  that ''  the  wise  men  came 
from  the  East'^'—an  allusion  equally  invidious  and 
unjust. 

In  almost  every  age,  Cornwall  has  produced  characters 
eminent  in  arts  and  arms — in  Science  and  Phi- 
lology. 

FolwhtU,  near  Truro,  Octoh$r,  1829. 
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vjlh  my  plan,  lo  allompi  to 
*-ifK  Btchievemenia  of  lieroe*.     "  I  must  keep  iha 
^setess  tenor  of  my  way"  within  die  bouodanus  of 

ind  Polita  Literature. 
,  Tet  1  cHanot  but  fling  a  glance  of  proud  satiafaction 
Kh  men  ai  «  Boscawbn  and  an  Exuqutii.* 


>  I  ba*a  friends  who  wpra  wilnei 

''■  unparalleled  coiirog'e  anrier  Ibc 

Th«  anlhor  of  Ibe  rolloving  bIi 


es  of  Sir  Edward 
citadel  ofl'ljiaaulbT 
niOB  KOI  one  of  Iha 


„ „ I  in  ererj  blaati 

And  tiorror  striding  in  its  wildi'iil  form 
ri  heroic  bosoms  sinli  iL|[baBl  | 
I,  Pellew  1  Biiblimelf  great  and  brave, 

— th J  brother  man  distrest— to  dare 

The  deathful  pastage  orihe  whirliriK  wave. 
And  join  the  frantic  children  of  despair. 

T«  lull  their  sorro'^s  midal  the  lempest's  ruar  f 
To  huiih  the  mother's  shriek,  the  aiclt  nian'it  groan. 

And  bear  Ibe  Iremblinf;  sitlTerers  lo  tbe  ihore. 
So  when  this  orb  shall  perixli  as  the  alarm 


Tbese  slanzai  ihoald  be  n 


□  for  the  sake  of 
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la  what  order  his  proper  place  may  be  assig'ned  to 
each  of  our  Worthies,  perhaps  is  immaterial.  I  have 
embraced  all  that  I  desire  to  memorize  under  the  heads 
of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity, 
History,  Oratory,  Poetry,  Painting,  Criticism. 


IN    CORNWALL, 


CHAPTER  II.    SECTION  I. 


MATHEMATICS. 


As  skilful  in  the  Mathematics,  I  select  from  no  mean 
gronpe  Lemon  and  Allen.  They  were  both  practical 
Mathematicians,  though  they  made  no  pretence  to  science. 

William  Lemon,  Esq.  was  born  in  the  West  of 
Cornwall  (I  hare  heard  Brea(>'e),  in  1697.  A  clerk  (if  I 
have  not  been  misinformed)  to  Mr.  Coster,  he  had  the 
hest  opporfUnilies  of  making  his  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  minino^  adventurers  and  all  their  concerns, 
and  of  exercising  his  sagacity  in  detecting  errors,  and  his 
invention  in  planning  improvements.  In  1724,  he  mar- 
wed  Isabella  Vibert,  of  Tolver,  in  Gulval,  with  whom  lie 
received  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
favourite  speculations  in  mines;  and  so  happily  were  they 
directed,  that  he  shortly  had  the  power  of  turning  his 
whole  attention  to  that  object.  He  was  the  first  who 
conceived  the  project  of  working  the  mines  upcm  the 
grand  scale  on  which  they  are  at  present  conducted  ;  and 
the  success  attending  it,  aided  by  the  discovery  of  fire- 
e4)gines,  caused  him  to  enter  largely  into  that  commerce, 
(now  divided  amongst  many)  which  became  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  materials  for  so  extended  an  undertaking. 
— He  carried  on  his  trade  at  Hayle,  and  at  Truro ;  to 
which  latter  place  he  removed.  His  thorough  knowlege 
in  mining  procured  him  a  grant  from  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  thirty  years,  of  all  minerals  except  tin  in  the 
duchy  lands  of  Cornwall ;  where  he  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries.      But    his     memorial     to     Sir    R.    Walpole, 
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proving  the  policy  of  taking  off  the  duty  upon  coals,  was 
in  its  result    most  beneficial  to  himself  and  his  country- 
men.    It  was  an  admirable  paper,  stating  in  the  clearest 
terms  the  advantage  that  must  accrue  to  the  trade  from 
the  discharge  of  that  debenture.     And  it  discovered  such 
a  mastery  of  the  subject,  as  drew  from  the  minister  the 
most  flattering  compliments.     In  the  last  convocation  of 
"tinners,  Mi.  Lemon  was  one  of  the  stannators  ;  and  in 
the  regulations  of  the  stannaries,  his  suggestions  were,  of 
course,  of  prime   importance.      In    the  framing  of  the 
militia  act,  government  was  indebted  to  him  for  several 
useful  hints.     There  were  few,  in  short,  who  possessed 
talents  equal   to  his  own,  and  none  who  exerted  them 
more  usefully.     He  served  the  oflSce  of  sheriff,  in  1742. 
With    all   his   strength   of  mind,  however,    and  all   his 
commercial    knowlege,    he   was   conscious  of  deficien- 
cies, and   (what  is    rare    in   afBuence)    he  owned    and 
lamented    them,  though  not  with  unavailing  regret,  but 
used  every  effort  to  supply  them.     Late  in  life,  he  put 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Conon,  master  of  the 
Truro  grammar-school,  and,  it  is  said,  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  learned  languages.     I  give  this  as  an  instance 
of  his   humility — or  rather  of  his  resolution :  and  if,  in 
proof  of  his  liberal   way  of  thinking,   and   his  generous 
feeling,  I  produce  a  very  trivial  anecdote,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  characters  are  best  illustrated  by  little  familiar 
occurrences.       Mr.  Lemon  was  as  much  attached   to  a 
Cornish  chough,  as  an  esquire  of  elder  days  ever   was  to 
"  hawke  high   towVing  or  accoasting  lowe."     The  fa- 
vourite chough  used  at  all  limes  to  obey  his  call.     If  he 
were  walking  on  Truro-green,  or  through  the  streets,  the 
chough  mixing  occasionally  wiih  other  birds,  or   perched 
alone   upon  the  house-top,  would  fly  to  him  instantly  at 
his  whistle.     This  bird,  therefore,  was  regarded  at  Truro 
with  almost  as  much  veneration  as  a  stork  at  Athens.     It 
happened,  however,  that  Mr.  Thomas,*   then  a  school- 

♦  The  late  John  Thomas,  Esq.  of  ChiveHon  ;  ^vbose  ta- 
lents and  kno^vlege  and  iniegrity,  as  an  Attorney-at-Law 
'Were  equalled  by  few,  and  as  a  Vice*\N'urden  of  the  Stan- 
narieB  by  nooe 
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boy  at  Conon's,  taking  up  his  gun,  contrary  to  the  rales 
of  the  school,  and  proceeding  to  the  back-quay  where  he 
had  observed  some  birds,  shot  among  them,  and  unluckily 
killed  the  sacred  chough.     His  situation  was  indescribable. 
He  was  told  by  the  by-standers  that  he  would   certainly 
be  hanged.     He  had    incurred   the  danger  of  a  flogging 
for  shooting,  and  of  Mr.  Lemon*s  displeasure  for  shooting 
his  chough.     But  amidst  despair,  he  at  once  took  courage, 
went  to  Mr.  Lemon's  house,  knocked  at  the  door,  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Lemon,  and  trembling  and  in  tears,  con- 
fessed the  fact.       Mr.  Lemon  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
said  he  was  sorry  for  the  poor  bird — but  freely  forgave 
the  little  delinquent  for  so  much  candour  in  acknowleging 
his  fault,  and  mere  than  that,  promised  to  keep  it  a  pro- 
found   secret,   or,   if  it  should  come  to  Conon's  ears,  to 
intercede  for  him  :  a  transaction  apparently  trifling,  yet  I 
think  wortti  recording ;  as  it  discovered  the  mind  and  the 
heart — a  transaction  equally  creditable  to  both  parties.  To 
amuse   themselves  with    a  chough,   (a  pleasant   though 
most   mischievous  bird)  was  frequent  with  gentlemen  in 
Mr.  Lemon's  days  :    and  the  recreation  of  ringing   was 
equally  common.     For  her  musical  bells,  Kenwyn  had  to 
thank  Mr.  Lemon,  at  whose  expence  chiefly  they    were 
erected,  and  who  (with  the  Revei^nd  Samuel  Walker  and 
other  gentlemen    of  Truro)  used  often  to  pass  the  evening 
in  an  exercise,  which  the  memory   of  Kennicott  (a  great 
ringer  as   well  as   a   great  Hebraist)   would    render  re- 
spectable in  our  eyes  !-  -But  notwithstanding  his  chough 
and   his    bells,   Mr.   Lemon   had    no    familiarity   in   his 
deportment.     To  him  people  of  all  ages  looked  up,  with 
a  degree  of  awe.     His  approach  occasioned  a  sensation. 
He  owed  much  to  personal  appearance;    but  more   to 
the  opinion  of  his  mental   superiority.     Such  Was  Mr. 
Lemon    (the   founder    of  one    of  the   flrst   families^    of 

*  He  bought  Carclew  (now  th<9  seat  of  hinffreat  fsrrandson. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Baronet)  in  1749. — His  re«^idence  at  Truro 
before  the  buildinjir  of  a  very  ^ood  house  in  that  town  was  in 
chiirch-lane,  now  the  property  of  Edward  Cotlins,  Esq.— Mr. 
Lemon  died  at  Truro,  25th  March,  1760,  in  the  63rd  year  ot  his 
age,  and  is  buried  (here  with  the  rest  of  the  Lemou-family. 
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Cornwall)  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate; 
though  the  sketch,  I  feel,  is  but  too  feeble  and  imperfect. 

It  is  for  the  scheme  of  the  cross-posts  that  the  nation 
is  indebted  to  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Allen.  And  it  is 
with  pleasurd  I  have  to  state,  that  the  hospitable  possessor 
of  Prior-Park^  (the  friend  of  genius  and  of  virtue)  was  a 
native  of  St.  Blazey,  in  this  county.  He  was  the  "  low- 
born Allen"  of  Pope.  But  his  commercial  genius  soon, 
broke  through  the  obscurity  of  his  birth.  Placed  under  the 
care  of  his  grandmother,  who  kept  the  post-office  at  St. 
Columb,  he  there  discovered  a  turn  for  business,  a  clever- 
ness in  arithmetic,  and  a  steadiness  of  application  which 
seemed  to  indicate  his  future  eminence  ; — when  the  in^ 
speclor  of  the  post-office  coming  into  Cornwall,  and 
among  other  towns  visiting  St.  Columb,  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  uncommon  neatness  and  regularity  of 
young  Allen's  figures  and  accounts,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  boy  in  a  situation  where  ingenuity  and  industry 
might  have  a  wider  scope  and  more  ample  encouragement. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Allen's  friends  consented  to  his 
leaving  Cornwall ;  and  at  Bath  he  was  chiefly  patronised 
by  General  Wade ;  where  by  his  project  of  the  cross- 
post,  for  forming  which  he  obtained  a  grant  from  govern- 
ment, he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.*      Mr.  Allen 

He  had  one  (ton  named  William,  who  died  long  before  bis 
father,  leav-.n^  three  children,  William  and  John  ;  and 
Anne,  who  married  John  Buller,  of  Morval,  Esq.  William, 
(who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1774,  and  who  represented 
Cornwall  in  Parliament)  married  Jane,  eldest  dauj^hter  of 
James  Buller,  of  Morval,  M.  P.  (or  Cornwall,  by  Jane  the 
dauj?hter  of  Allen,  first  Lord  Batburst,  by  whom  he  had  eleven 
children. 

*  How  far  the  foUowinsr  anecdote  maybe  deserving  of 
credit,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
most  respectable  correspondent,  '*  In  a  severely  contested 
election  for  the  connty,  in  which  the  candidates  were  Eds:- 
cumbe,  Boscawen,Glanville  (of  Stowe),  and  Trevanion  ;  Mr. 
Boscawen  called  upon  Mr.  Allen,  and  asked  for  a  pint  of  his 
beer,  requesting  Mr.  Alien  to  drink  with  him.  Mr.  Allen 
beinfc  naturally  obli^ing^  had  no  hesitation  in  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  stranger.  Mr.  Boscawen  (who  was  incog.) 
took  an  occasion  to  enquire  the  news  of  the  neighliouriiodd 
and  day;  and  the  election  being  then  most  pominent,  the 
subject  was  immediately  introduced.    Atler  conversing  in  a 
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died  at  Prior-park  in  1 764 — in  which  year  we  observe  the 
product  of  the  inland  and  foreign  post-offices  was 
^^432,048. 

In  a  notet  below,  will  be  seen  a  codicil  to  Allen's  will, 
which  proves  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Allen 
and  Pilt.  The  merits,  indeed,  of  our  Allworthy  were 
acknowleged  by  great  as  well  as  little  men  ;  and  his  con- 
versation universally  cultivated  and  his  countenance  and 
support  esteemed  an  honour  by  many  who  moved  in  the 
higher  circles.  To  him  Warburton,  who  married  his 
niece,  was  indebted  for  a  bishopric.  With  a  sister  of 
Allen,  Mrs.  Elliot,  who  lived  at  Truro,  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted. And  I  remember  various  stories  with  which  the 
old  lady  used  to  entertain  me  when  a  school-boy,  about 
Pope  and  herself  making  verses  together  at  Prior-park, 
and  Pope  and  Martha  Blount  occasioning  much  uneasi- 
ness to  Allen  in  consequence  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
'*  her  indecent  arrogance."  According  to  Mrs.  Elliot's 
statement,  the  quarrel  to  which  I  allude,  lay  between 

more  cnrsory  manner,  Mr.  B.  began  to  enquire  into  the  f^e^ 
neral  opinion  of  the  private  characters  of  the  candidates, 
which  Mr.  Allen  as  freely  ^ave  him.  Mr.  B.  then  enqnired 
who  this  Boscawen  was,  and  what  Allen  thousrht  of  him  ?  Al- 
len observed,  *'  he  is  much  respected  I  believe  in  his  neigh- 
bonrhood,  but  in  his  public  capacity  we  all  suspect  him  to  be 
unsound."  The  conversation  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
several  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  attendants  came  up  and  addressed 
him  in  his  proper  form.  Mr.  Alton  felt  ahashed  and  apolo- 
frized  for  th(*  freedom  which  he  had  iflrnorantly  taken.  "  Give 
me  your  hand  my  honest  friend''  (cried  the  gentleman)  **  you 
have  ifiyen  me  no  offence,  here  is  your  money  for  the  beer.  I 
hope  soon  to  undeceive  the  country,  and  prove  that  Boscawen 
is  not  unsound."  It  was  not  lonjir  after  this  that  Mr.  Allen 
removed  to  Bath,  where  I  need  not  pursue  him  ;  and  some  re- 
lation of  his  succeeding  him  in  the  public-house,  (some  say  his 
ton-in-law,  named  Tucker)  his  name  and  family  have  long 
been  forgotten  in  St.  Blazey.  See  Hurd's  Warburton  for  a 
further  account  of  Allen. 

t  A  codicil  to  Allen's  Will,  dated  November  10th,  1760, 
contains  the  following  bequest :— **  For  the  last  instance  of  my 
friendly  and  fj^rnteful  reerard  for  the  best  of  friends  as  well  as 
the  most  upright  and  ablest  of  ministers  that  has  adorned  our 
country,  1  give  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  cfisposed  of  by  him  to  any  of  his  chil- 
dren that  he  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  it," 
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Mrs.  Allen  and  that  insolent  lady.  But  ^  Dr.  Warton 
attributes  Martha  Blount's  behaviour  to  Mr.  Alien^s 
having  refused  to  lend  his  ceach  to  carry  her  to  a  mass- 
house,  at  Bath,  during  his  Mayoralty.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
v/e  cannot  but  lament  the  conduct  of  Pope  in  breaking 
ofi*  all  connexion  with  a  person  whom  he  professed  to 
love  and  revere,  from  the  bad  influence  of  a  female  friend 
of  rather  a  suspicious  character. 


SECTION  II. 


PHYSICS. 


In  Physics  or  Physiology^  we  see  opening  upon  us 
more  extensive  iields  of  speculation  and  of  action. 

To  pass  over  Borla.se,  though  the  first  natural 
Historian  of  his  day,  and  Pryce,  the  Mineralogist — (by 
po  means  the  first,)  I  come  at  once  to  those,  whose  scien- 
tific researches  or  discoveries  have  drawn  all  eyes  to  this 
extremity  of  our  island. 

To  the  originalities  of  Stackhouse,  in  Botany^  and 
of  Rashleigh,  Gregor,  Davy,  and  Gilbert,  in  Geology 
and  Chemistry,  we  hasten  to  direct  attention. 

The  name  of  Stackhouse  stands  high  among  the 
learned.     Dr.  Stackhouse,  Rector  of  St.  Erme  and  pos- 

§  See  Warton's  Pope,  II.  336. 
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sessor  of  Trehane,  in  the  adjoioing  parish  of  Probus,  was 
the  father,  an4  the  historian  of  the  Bible  was  the  uncle,  of 
John  Stackhouse,  Esq.*  The  Rector  of  St.  Erme  had 
a  fioe  commanding  person.  I  remember  that  when  a 
child,  or  fancy  that  I  remember  his  dignified  air  and  de- 
portment :  and  I  am  sure  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me  in  the  recollection  of  my  father's  exclamation,  on  once 
seeing  Dr.  Stackhouse  walking  at  some  little  distance  in 
his  gown  and  cassock 

*'  The  beauty  of  HolineM  !'* 

The  elder  son  of  the  Rector,  William  +  Stackhouse, 
Esq.  of  Trehane,  (who  married  a  Rashleigh,  of  the  an- 
cient house  of  Menabilly)  is  still  vigorous  in  body  as  in 
mind,  though  he  hath  almost  reached  his  ninetieth  year. 
In  him  we  recognize  the  country-gentleman,  from  whose 
influence,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  his  neighbourhood 
hath  experienced  substantial  adrantagts ;  such  indeed  as 
few  places  can  boast.  There  are  few  places  thus  happy 
in  the  long  and  continued  residence  of  men,  whose  attach- 
ment to  home  is  rendered  venerable  by  *'  simple  truth  and 
old  fidelity." 

The  second  son,  John  Stacrhousb,  Esq.  from  his 
more  active  energies — reading*  men  as  well  as  books — 
will  enable  us  to  delineate  the  results  of  genius,  taste  and 
science.  The  virtues  of  rural  retirement  are  of  "  great 
price."  But  to  a  wider  range  through  the  living  world 
and  the  world  of  literature,  society  unquestionably  owes 
its  advancement  in  urbanity  of  manners  and   enlightened 

*  Natives  of  a  distant  county,  the  Rector  had  become  in  a 
manner  naturalized  here  by  his  spiritual  preferment  and  his 
marriaf^e  of  Williams  an  heiress,  throtj^h  whom  Trehane 
came  into  his  family.  And  it  was  at  Trehane  the  Bible- 
Stackbouse  (whose  portrait  may  there  be  seen)  composed 
various  parts  of  his  biblical  disquisitions. 

f  His  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Stackhouse,  died  at  Bath,  Sept. 
26, 1829,  at  the  age  of  almost  91.  And  if  ever  longevity  be  the 
effect  of  a  placid  state  of  mind—and  of  a  conscience  void  of 
ofTence  towards  God  and  towards  many—to  such  may  we  attri- 
bute the  protracted  lives  of  the  Stackhouse  family. 
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intellect.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  this  gentle- 
man's literary  character,  is  said  to  havtt  been  bis  know- 
lege  in  Botany,  But  bis  pursuits  in  Natural  History 
were  not  confined  to  that  department.  And  his  truly 
classical  communications  discover  splendid  literary  attain- 
ments not  only  in  physiology  but  in  Grecian  literature. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society.  And  his 
studies  in  Botany  were  more  particularly  directed  to  that 
obscure  part  of  it,  the  marine  plants.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  which  are  at  present  arranged  under  the 
Qenus  Fucus,  and  wkich  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  he  was  sedulously  employed  for  many 
years,  and  whenever  it  was  practicable  in  examining 
them  in  their  places-  of  native  growth  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose his  residence  at  bis  seats  of  Pendarves  and  Acton 
Castle  in  this  county,  whence  he  had  the  two  seas  in  a 
manner  at  his  command,  must  have  offered  him  peculiar 
advantages. 

The  result  of  these  observations,  he  at  length  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1801,  in  a  thin  but  large  folio  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Nereis  Britannica^  containing  coloured 
figures  of  all  the  then  discovered  British  Fuci  with  de- 
scriptions in  Latin  and  English.  This  excellent  work 
did  not  meet  with  the  estimation  to  which  it  was  justly 
entitled  in  the  author's  own  country,  but  was  received 
with  high  approbation  on  the  Continent,  and  introduced 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  S.  and  some  of  the  con- 
tinental Botanists,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same,  or 
similar  pursuits.  Among  these  I  cannot  but  mention  M. 
Lamouroux,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Caen,  member  of  several  Academies,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Zoophytes.  Mr.  S.  and  the 
Professor  were  both  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  methodize 
the  heterogeneous  mass,  all  crouded  together  under  the 
Genus  Fucus;  and  to  separate  the  several  species  into 
properly  distinguished  genera  according  to  their  natural 
characters  and  affinities.  Each  of  these  acute  observers 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking-, and  though  they  did  not  entirely  coincide  in  the 
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detail,  there  was  no  wide  difference  in  the  general  result 
of  their  conclusions.* 

Though  every  Botanist  who  has  studied  the  marine 
plants  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  separating 
them,  obviously  as  they  differ  in  form  and  habit,  into 
several  genera ;  yet  none  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  S.  and 
his  friend  had  ever  published  any  actual  progress.  This 
almost  entirely  arises  from  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
perfect  knowlege  of  the  fructiiica^tion  of  these  plants  ;  and 
consequently  of  obtaining  proper  data,  on  which  to  form 
generic  characters  ;  whilst  it  is  evident  that  such  charac- 
ters made  out  from  form,  substance  and  habit  of  growth 
only,  must  be  very  uncertain  and  frequently  erroneous. 
That  Mr.  S.  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  approaches  to 
this  desirable  end,  hath  been  acknowleged  by  all  unpre- 
judiced observers. 

In  the  mean  time,  (as  I  have  already  stated)  his  clas- 
sical abilities  were  of  a  superior  order.  Many  of  his  lei- 
sure hours  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  Theophras- 
tus  on  Plants :  and  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language 
combined  with  his  botanical  knowlege,  rendered  him  well 
qualified  for  the  elucidation  of  this  Author ;  as  is  evinced 
by  his  publication  of  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  copious  glossary  and  notes,  in  two  volumes, 
crown  8vo.  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1813,  and  the 
second,  with  the  glossary  and  notes,  in  1814. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  there 
are  many  communications  of  Mr.  Stackhousg,  which, 
amon<;  the  numerous  articles,  shine  with  a  lustre  *'  velut 
inter  ignes,"&c. — And  in  the  Classical  Journal,  his  verbal 
criticisms  and  emendations  of  thetextof  i^lian  have  been 
placed,  for  felicitous  conjecture,  on  a  footing  with  the  an- 
notations even  of  Toup  himself — of  Toup,  whose  name 
we  cannot  casually  mention  without  the  desire  to  over- 
leap all  bounds  in  anticipating  the  notice  of  a  little  Cor- 

*  The  sketch  of  Mr.  S.*s  proposed  arranf^cment  was  pnV>- 
lished  in  a  second  edition  uf  the  Nereis,  in  quarto,  in  1816, 
containing  the  same  plates,  but  not  coloured,  and  the  descrip- 
tions in  Latin  only. 
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nish  nook  where  the  most  celebrated  classic  in  Europe, 
lay  hid  in  lonely  obscurity. 

As  a  pleasino:  specimen  of  Mr.  St.ackhouse's  man- 
ner of  criticising,  I  will  gratify  my  readers  (to  whom  the 
Classical  Journal  may  not  be  instantly  accessible)  with  his 
•*  Remarks  on  an  Error  in  the  Periplus."     "  In  reading" 
(says  Mr.  S.)  "  Dr.  Vincent's  paper  "  On  an  Error  in  the 
Periplus,"  I  perceive  the  Dean,  from  not  being  a  concholo- 
gist,  has  fallen  into  an  error, p.  324,1.29, calling  the  wlvrot 
of  Procopius  "  pearl  oysters."     The  shell-fish  of  the  An- 
cients so  called  in  Greek,  and  pinna  by  Latin  authors,  is 
the  pinna  peciinata^  or   rather  piningens  of  Linnaeus  ;  a 
spacies  which  spins  a  fine  silky  glossy  lock  of  fibres,  for 
the  purpose  of  affixing  itself  to  the  rock.     This  is  the 
substance  of  which  garments  have  been  made  formerly, 
and  in  modern  times.     They  are   very  plentiful   in   the 
Mediterranean,    and    have    been    found   in    Devonshire. 
The  genus  pinna  occurs  in  Lister,  and  all  conchologists,  in 
Colonel  Montagu's  Testacea  Britannica,  and  in  Dr.  Ma- 
ton,   &c.   in   the  Linn.   Transactions.     The   reading  of 
epiov  veirai  is  excellent ;   but  I  would  prefer  to  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's amendment,  in  the   latter  part  of  the  sentence,  p. 
325,  the  following,  ttq^'  aKrrjv  rijg  'H-rrtodijpov,  to  Xf-y- 
ofisvov  'TTivyiKov  {sc,   epiov,   supr.)       If  the   word    crvX- 
Xcyo^fvo^' is  retained,  it  involves    the  contradiction   that 
the  ipiov  was  spun  before  it  was  collected,    , 

It  may  be  proper  te  observe,  that  ihe  YtvlovtQ  Mopy- 
apiTt'ctQ  of  antiquity  might  have  obtained  the  name,  not 
only  from  their  shining  texture,  but,  being  the  product  of 
the  silky  fibres  of  the  pinna,  they  might  likewise  be  ap- 
propriately studded  with  pearls.  If  Dr.  V.  or  any  other 
of  your  readers  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  this  silky 
hi/ssvs,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some,  they  may  be  grati- 
fied by  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  fine  lock  of  it."* 

Here  we  perceive  the  scholiast  and  the  physiologist 
in  happy  union. 

*  See  Ciaes.  Journal,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  154, 155. 
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Corn  wall  ha4  displayed  to  his  observation  her  maritime 
treasures :  and  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  intercourse 
with  the  learned  was  facilitated  by  his  residence  at  Buth,§ 
during  the  winter-season. 

Perhaps,  his  favourite  study  was  more  peculiarly  re- 
commended to  attention  by  the  elegance  of  his  latinity. 

But  not  less  polished  were  his  i;nanners  than  his  lan- 
guage. 

With  ao  exterior  address  the  most  pleasing,  his 
courtesy  was  that  of  the  perfect  gentleman  ;  whilst  a 
philanthropy  not  acquiescent  in  professions,  was  equally 
characteristic  of  the  Christian. 

And  a  Christian,  indeed,  he  was  ;  if  his  delight  in 
affording  assistance  and  support  to  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood — if  a  deep 
interest  in  all  charitable  institutions,  proved  by  the  most 
liberal  acts  of  beneficence— if  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
the  affectionate  assiduities  of  the  Husband,*  the  Fatherf 
and  the  Friend — if  patience  and  resignation  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  painful  of  the  maladies  that  afflict 
us;  and  if  (to  call  down  a  blessing  upon  all)  a  constant 
observance  of  domestic  prayer,  be  any  test  or  token  of 
Christianity  J 

In  mineralogical  researches,  this  county  has  made  a 
rapid  progress,  from  the  late  Philip  Rashleigh,  of  Mena^ 
bull/,  to  the  Royal  Geological  Society. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Rashleigh  published  specimens  of 
British  Minerals.! 


^  At  Bath,  he  had  a  house  in  Edf^ar  Boildingt. 

*  He  marriud  Miss  Acton,  of  Acton  Castle. 

+  or  his  son  Edward  Williana  Wynns  Pendarres,  Esq* 
M.  P.  tor  this  County,  I  bhall  only  say  that  a  parliamentary 
ronduct  the  most  meritorious  reflects  honour  on  those  who 
knew  him  too  well  to  disallow  the  justness  of  his  pretensions. 

^  He  died,  reduced  hy  gout  to  extreme  weakness,  on  the 
32d  of  Norember,  1819— his  uge  7B,  and  was  buried  at  Weston, 
near  Bath.  And  a  monument  is  erected  to  bis  memory  in 
CamHorne  Church. 

t  Specimens  of  British  Minerals,  selected  from  the  Cabi- 
net of  Philip  Rashleigrh,  of  Menabilly,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  and 
F.A.S.  Witli  general  doscriptions  and  33  Plates,  &c.  &c.  4to. 
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But  it  was  objected  to  this  work,  that  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  amorphous  minerals  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  most  skilful  painter.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  various  gradations,  from  transparency  to  opacity,  and 
of  the  lustre,  the  iridescency,  the  fracture,  and  the  dispo- 
silion  of  the  component  parts ;  with  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  mineralogist,  would 
certainly  bafRe  the  powers  of  the  ablest  artist.  The 
Rashleigh  Cabinet,  however,  is  a  splendid  collection.* 

*  "  It  consists  (says  Dr.  Parish  in  the  raafrnificence  and 
variety  of  the  Oxydof  Tin,  Fluors,  Malachite,  and  nomeof  the 
rarer  varieties  of  Sttlphuret  of  Copper  (Vom  mines  which  have 
long  since  ceased  to  he  worked.— A  monf;  the  more  remarkable 
specimens  is  Oxide  of  Tin  (from  Saint   Agnes)  some  of  the 
inost  interestinf(  varieties  of  which  are  the  following,  very 
lar^e  octohedrons  with  and  without  truncations;  the  crystal 
described  by  Klaprothasone  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  viz.  the 
four  sided  prism,  with  a  four  sided  pyramid  at  each  extremity : 
this  occurs  in  its  simple  form,  and  nfso  with  a   rich  variety  of 
truncations ;    a  group  of  four  sided   pyrnmitls  covered  with 
a  thin   coatin|r  of  ra/cr^onj/,  which  bein^  hydrophanous  nhews 
the  form  of  the  crystal  very  distinctly  afier  iiiimer»ion  in 
water.     Wood  Tin  forming  a  vein  in  a  matrix  of  quartz,  to  one 
side  ofwhich  adheres  a  fragment  of  rock,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  the  mineralogist  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
specimen    in     a   geognostic     point     of     view — Tin    crystah 
— Sulphuret  of  Tin   a  mineral  which   has   never  been   found 
in     any    part  of    the    world    except    at     Saint     Aji^nes  in 
Cornwall;— in  the  collection  of  Tins  may  be    seen  several 
small    blocks    of    that    metal    as     prepared   by    the    Jews 
lor  commerce  during  the   early    workings    of  the     Cornish 
mines,  among  which  is  a  fraudulent  one  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
stone  covered  with  a  thin  coatiner  ot*  tin  ;  among  the  coppers 
may  be  noticed  Yellow  copper  ore  toith  opal  (from  Roskeir).   The 
triple  Sulphuret  of  Jfntimony  Copper  and  Lead   in    octohedral 
cry HiB\s;— Ruby  Copper    in  cubes;    Quartz  containing    in  its 
centre  globules  of  water. — The  Hydrargylite  or  fVavellite  \n 
a  plumose  form  accompanied  by  apatite  in  a  matrix  of  quartz, 
(from   Saint  Stephens)   Topazes  of  considerable   lustre  (from 
Saint  Agnes.)    Green  fluate  of  Lime  \n  crystals  of  twenty  four 
sides    (from    Saint     Agne!«)     a    most      beautiful     cube     of 
Fluor,    the    surface     of   which    reflects    a    delicate    green, 
but   upon  being  held  to   the    light     exhibits    its    octohedral 
uucleus  of  a  purple  colour.— The  mineralogist  ought  also  to 
notice  a  superb  octohedron  of  Gold,  and  a  mass  of  Stalactyteg 
from  the  grotto  of  Antipnros.      He  ought  also  to  visit   the 
elegant  grotto  built  by  Mr.  Rashleigh    in  a  beautiful  and 
secluded  part  of  his  grounds,  near  the  shore  in  the  port  of 
i'olredwoutb  ;  it  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  large  grove,  and 
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The  ffsv.  William  Gregor  was  another  Cornish  Gen- 
tleman of  high  mineraiogical  reputation.  To  him  we  were 
oblii^ed  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  mineral  substance, 
which  he  called  "  Menachanile^^  from  its  having  been 
found  in  the  vale  of  Menachan,  In  a  letter  to  me 
Mr.  Gregor  thus  adverts  to  the  subject  :  "  I  dis- 
covered the  substance,  which  I  called  the  Menachanite, 
in  the  year  1790.  I  pronounced  it  to  consist  of  iron 
in  a  magnetic  state,  united  to  the  calx  of  a  new 
metallic  substance,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of  manga- 
nese :  subsequent  examination  has  proved  me  to  be  in  the 
right.  My  memoir  I  sent  to  a  German  journal.  It  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  would  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  if  it  had  not 
been  previouslypublished  in  that  journal.  The  new  metallic 
calx  is  now  called  Titanium.  Klaproth  has  analyzed  the 
menachanite  sand  ;  and  he  agrees  with  me  in  almost  every 
particular.  I  have  discovered  the  same  calx  in  a  species 
of  schoerl  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  and  lately  in  a  species 
of  adamantine  spar  from  the  distant  region  of  Thibet.*' 

is  constructed  with  the  finest  species  of  marbles  and  serpen- 
tine, brilliant  crystals,  pebbles  and  shells,  in  the  form  of  an 
octai^on,  two  of  the  sides  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
door  and  the  window  which  front  each  other,  the  six  remaininff 
sides  form  receptacles,  four  of  which  contain  specimens  of 
ores  found  in  the  county,  and  two  are  filled  with  orgfanic 
fossils,  polished  abates,  janpers,  &c.  the  intermediate  spaces 
are  occupied  by  shells,  corralloids,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances ;  the  roof  is  composed  of  Stalactytes  of  singular  beauty, 
which  produce  a  very  striking  effect  as  seen  thruusrh  the 
rouj^h  formed  arch  which  compoi^tes  the  entrance ;  in  this 
grotto  are  preserved  two  links  of  the  chain  which  were  found 
in  Fowey  harbour  by  some  firthermen  in  the  year  177<5» 
of  a  triangrular  form  incrusted  with  shells  and  corals, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  chain  which  extended  from 
tower  to  tower  for  tne  ancient  defence  of  the  harbour ;  nmon<jr 
the  mineraiogical  specimens  in  the  grotto  one  of  Calcedony 
deserves  particular  notice  for  its  beauty  and  magnitude; 
in  the  middle  of  the  i^rotto  is  a  table  inlaid  with  32  polished 
specimens  of  granite  all  found  in  the  count?  of  Cornwall."  — 
See  Paris's  Guide  to  Mounts'-Bay.  &c.-pp.i30, 131, 132,  133. 

Dr.    Paris  notices,  likewise,  the  Cabinet  of  Williams,  of 
5corrirr-//ouie,    and    Carnb's  and    Hbnxah^s    collection    of 
Minerals,     in  the  Rashlei^h  collection,  there  is  the  greatest 
variety  of  tins^in  the  Williams,  of  coppers. 
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In  drawing  near  to  the  threshold  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  the  chemical  enthusiast  would  exclaim  ;  "  Procul, 
O  procul,"  &c.  "  It  is  not  for  the  profane  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  his  presence  !"  But  we  must  fling  away  our  stilts^ 
and  at  once  state,  that  Sir  Humphry  was  born  at  Pen- 
zance, on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  His  father,  (who 
was  a  carver  in  wood)  wiis  not  permitted  to  witness  Sir 
Humphry's  celebrity :  and  ingenious  as  was  "the  carver  in 
wood"  in  fabricating  chimney-piece  orhaments,  not  less  in- 
genious perhaps  was  one  of  my  classical  friends  in  adducing 
parallels  from  Plutarch,  who  tells  us,  that  **  Miltiades  lived 
not  to  see  his  son  Cimon  victorious  in  the  field  ;  nor 
Xantippus  to  witness  the  eloquence  of  his  son  Pericles  ; 
nor  Ariston  to  hear  his  son  Plato's  lectures  and  disputations } 
— but  many,  many  fathers  live  to  see  their  children  gaming, 
drinking,  revelling." 

Mrs.  Davy,  however,  "  who  lately  descended  to  the 
tomb,  full  of  years  and  good  works,"  was  spared  by 
"  the  grim  tyrant"  to  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  her  sod. 
Young  Davy  was  indebted  for  his  Propria  quaj  maribus, 
to  the  Rev.  George  Coryton,  master  of  a  grammar-school 
at  Penzance ;  and  for  his  board  and  lodging  to  Mr.  John 
Tonkin,  a  gentleman  whose  philanthropy  and  attachment 
to  Mr.  Davy's  family  have  been  often  mentioned  and 
applauded.  From  Penzance  he  was  removed  to  Dr. 
Cardew's school,  at  Truro  ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  returning 
to  his  native  town,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  ablest  medical  men  which  Cornwall  has  to  boast 
— John  Bingham  Borlase.  Here  his  genius  for  Che- 
mistry began  to  show  itself;  and  his  sagacity  was  observed 
in  his  varying  the  experiments  of  our  first  pneumatic 
chemists,  and  adapting  ihem  to  vegetables,  the  product  of 
the  sea-shore.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  decided 
character  was  exhibited  in  an  instance  at  which  his  frienda 
could  not  but  shudder,  whilst  they  admired  his  resolu- 
tion. Accidentally  bitten  by  a  mad  doer,  he  immediately 
cut  out  the  part  afiected  willi  his  penknife. 

We  now  approach  the  crisis  of  our   Chemist's  life — 
for  the  period  at  which  Davy  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Davies 
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Giddy,  now  Davies  Gilbert — might  well  bo  called  the 
crisis.  Mr.  Gilbert's  attention  was,  from  some  trivial 
cause,  attracted  to  the  young  chemist,  as  he  was  carelessly 
lounging"  over  the  ^ate  of  his  father's  house.  A  person  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Gilbert  observed,  that  the  boy  in 
question  was  Davy,  who  was  much  attached  to  chemistry. 
"  To  chemistry !"  said  Mr.  Gilbert;  **  if  that  be  the  case, 
I  must  have  some  conversation  with  him."  Mr.  Gilbert* 
soon  discovered  ample  proofs  of  genius  in  Davy  ;  and 
offered  him  any  assistance  for  facilitating  his  studies. 
Other  circumstances  also  occurred,  which  contributed 
to  bring  Davy  into  notice.  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  who 
had  long  been  an  invalid,  was  recommended  by  his 
physicians  to  reside  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Penzance.  We  may  readily  suppose, 
that  two  kindred  spirits  would  not  be.  long  in  contracting 
an  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  geologists  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties,— Neptunisis,  and  Plutonists;  the  one  affirm- 
ing that  the  globe  was    indebted    for  its  form  and   ar- 

*  **  It  rany  not  be  unintereRtitie  to  notice  the  first  expe* 
riment  that  f^are  me  a  8trong  feeling  of  his  merit,  nnd  \irhicli 
I  believe  has  never  been  laid  before  the  pultlic— Davy,  then 
about  seventeen,  hnd  formed  an  opinion  adverse  to  caloric,  or 
to  the  materiality  of  heat,  and  he  attempted  an  experimentum 
crucis  in  the  following  manner  j— Having  procured  a  piece  of 
mechanism  set  in  moiion  by  a  spring,  he  added  ivto  horixontal 
plates  of  brai>s,  the  upper  one  carryinji^  a  small  metallic  cup, 
to  be  filled  with  ice,  revolved  in  contact  with  the  luwer.  The 
whole  machine,  resting  on  a  plate  of  ice,  was  covered  by  a 
glass  receiver,  and  the  air  exhausted.  It  was  then  allowed 
to  move,  when  the  ice  in  the  small  cup  was  »oon  observed  t6 
melt  I  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  this  effect  could 
|iroceed  from   vibratory  motion  alone,  since  the  whole  ap- 

E'  aratuB  was  insulated  from  all  accession  of  material  beut 
y  the  frozen  mnss  below,  and  by  the  vacuum  around  it.— This 
experiment  does  not,  unquestionably,  decide  the  important 
matter  in  dispute  with  respect  to  an  ethereal  or  transcenden- 
tal fluid  ;  but  few  young  men  remote  from  the  society  of  per- 
sons conversant  with  science,  will  I  believe  any  where  pre- 
sent themselves  who  are  capable  of  devising  any  thing  so 
ingenious.'*— See  Mr.  Gi!ben*8  lale  Address  to  the  Rujal 
Society. 
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ranofement  to  the  agency  of  water,  the  other  to  that 
of  fire.  It  80  happened  that  the  Professors  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  ranged  themselves  under  opposite 
banners ;  Dr.  Beddoes  was  a  violent  and  uncompro- 
mising Plutonist,  while  Professor  Hailstone  was  as 
decided  a  Neptunist.  The  rocks  of  Cornwall  were  ap- 
pealed to  as  affording  support  to  either  theory ;  and  the 
two  Professors,  who,  although  adverse  in  opinion,  were 
united  in  friendship,  determined  to  proceed  together  to 
the  field  of  dispute,  each  hoping  that  he  might  thus  con- 
vict the  other  of  his  error.  The  geological  combatants 
arrived  at  Penzance;  and  Davy  became  known  to  them, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Beddoes  had  just  established  his 
Pneumatic  Institution  at  Bristol,  and  required  an  assistant 
in  his  laboratory :  the  situation  was  offered  to  Davy;  and 
Dr.  Borlase,  with  great  liberality,  consented  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  first 
extricated  Davy  from  the  obscurity  of  his  native  town, 
and  paved  the  way  to  an  eminence  which  but  very  few 
philosophers  in  this  or  any  other  country  have  been  able 
to  attain. — He  went  to  Bristol,  and  sometime  after  pub- 
lished an  essay  cm  Light  and  Heat.* 

•  Davy  contin!i<»d  his  researchen  on  the  nature  of  heat 
aftor  his  remoTal  to  Dr.  Beddoes  at  Clifton  in  the  autumn  of 
1798,  and  published  them  in  n  provincial  collection  of  tracts. 
This  paper  caufi^ht  the  attention  of  Count  Rumford,  and  be«> 
came  the  medium  of  his  invitation  to  the  Royal  Institution. — 
At  CliTton,  Davy*8  thouji^hts  were  directed  to  a  mnitiplicily  of 
suftjects,  manyhavinff  reference  to  the  main  object  of  Dr^ 
Beddoes's  pursuit  at  that  time, — the  application  of  factiti^is 
airs  or  (erases  to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  In  his  system  of 
therapeutics,  as  in  the  subsequent  theories  of  electro-chemis- 
trv,  oxytjpn,  the  supporter  of  combustion,  held  one  extremity 
of  the  ticole  as  a  stimulus,  vrhile  inflammable  fr^ises  occupied 
the  other  extremitv,  as  sedatives ;  various  combinations  were 
tried.  Carbonated  hydrogen  wus  thoutrht  to  be  narcotic. 
Azote  or  nitro|;en,  in  its  simple  state  appeared  to  be  noxious 
only  from  the  absence  of  oxygen  ;  combined  with  that  active 

Srinciple,  in  what  has  since  been  named  a  Deutoxide,  it  pro- 
uced  instantaneous  stiffocation.  The  protoxide  had  incleed 
been  made,  and  to  a  certain  degree  examined  ;  Init  it  was 
reserved  for  Davy  to  ascertain  its  exact  proportions,  previ- 
ously to  the  vstablishmeut  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  to  multiply 
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Dary  was  now  constantly  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  new  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
medical  powers  of  the  different  gases;  in  which  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Beddoes;  and  occasionally  by  Mr. 
W.  Clayfi»^ld,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  science:  To  him,  indeed, Davy  was  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  a  mercurial  air-holder,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  and  measure  the  various  gases 
submitted  to  examination.  In  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations, the  respirability  and  singularly  intoxicating  effects 
o^  NUrous  Oxide  were  first  dipcovered ;  which  led  to  a  n(»w 
train  of  research  concerning  its  preparation,  composition, 
properties,  combinations,  and  physiological  action  on  living 
beings;  inquiries,  which  were  extended  to  the  different 
substances  connected  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  such  as  Nitrous 
Gas,  Nitrous  Acid,  and  Ammonia  ;  when,  by  multiplying 
experiments,  and  comparing  the  facts  they  disclosed, 
Divy  ultimately  succeeded  in  reconciling*  apparent  ano- 
malies, and  was  enabled  to  present  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
history  of  the  combinations  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

These  interesting  results  were  published  in  a  volume, 
entitled  "  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical.* 

pxpc^riraentson  the  medical  qualities  of  an  air  nnpposed  to 
increase  present  action  without  indiicinfir  putiiie(|iient  de- 
bility, and  to  act  rather  by  augmenting  the  power  of  rc- 
ceivinir  excitement,  than  in  the  usual  mode  of  stimnlu*. 
The  Ingenuity  ot'the  chemist  who  investigated  Gaveons  Oxide 
remains  upon  r<>cord,  but  the  panacea  has  lonf;  since  vanished 
into  empty  space. — Here  Davy  exercised  himsett,  moreover, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  departments  of  analytical  chemis- 
try, to  which  the  destructive  operations^  of  our  predeces- 
sors were  directly  opposed— the  ascertaining;  proximate  ele- 
ments of  organic  substances.  He  mainly  in  these  reseaches 
separated  and  distinguished  the  principle  fbrmini;  nn  insolu- 
ble compound  with  f^elatine,  from  the  fTHliir  acid,  to  which  it 
is  nearly  allied.  He  ascertained  its  identity  in  various  vegr^- 
table  Imd.es,  and  improved  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
manufncture. 

*  A  little  Jeu  d'esprit,  alluding  to  the  **  DMails  of  the 
*'  Effects  produced  by  the  respiration  of  Nitrons  0\ide  upon 
"  different  individuals,  furnished  by  themselve^,"  was  pre- 
faced by  the  following  observations:—'*  Amou};  the  variety  of 
phiiosophical  improvements,  that  distinguish  ilie  eighteenth 
century,  a  lew  of  the  discoveries  in  Aerology^  have  a  just 
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In  his  earlier  days,  Davy  had  invoked  tltc  Muses. 
And  during  his  residence  at  Bristol,  he  joined  Southey 

claim  1o  our  admiration.  Rut  the  dexterity  with  which  airs 
ore  made  siibservi*^nt  to  medical  purposes,  in,  really,  a  matter 
of  astontshment.  Dr.  Beddoes  has  lately  applied  the  gas  of 
Dr.  Priestley — the  dephloti^istieated  nitrous  gas— to  the  uses  of 
medicine  :  and  the  Ruccess  of  this  experiment,  is  such  as  mij^ht 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  who  has  advanced,  in  his 
scientific  researches,  with  an  unparalleled  velocity ;  and 
who,  leavine  all  his  contemporaries  behind  him,  has  shewn, 
how  tar  a  philosopher  may  be  carried  by  the  force  of  a  flaming 
imagination. 

That  Dr.  B.  hath  "  rontributed  to  retard  the  prog^ress  of* 
aero-medical  science;'*  is  the  cry  of  those  only,  who  feelintf 
their  own  incapacity  to  follow  him  in  his  career,  "  p«r  liquU 
dmn  asthera"  affect  to  prefer  rational  invesii^ations  to  fanciful 
iheories— a  dull  experiment  to  a  splendid  hypothesis.  From 
the  •*  Medical  Pneumalic  Institution**  of  Ur.  B  will  pro- 
bably flow  the  most  substantial  benefits  to  mankind.-f  in 
consequence  of  their  intimacy  with  airs,  our  modern  saj^es 
have  promised  **  great  things:'*  t»ut  Dr.  B.  promises  greater 
still.  Dv,  Darwin  thinks,^  that,  from  our  Pneumatic  acquire- 
ments or  arcomplishmenis,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  regulate 
the  w'.nds  of  heaven,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea — to  **  ride  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm!"  Yet  the  attempt  to 
subjugate  thi*  Hellespont,  was  accounted  no  less  than  madness 
in  Xerxes:  And  even  in  an  English  monarcn,  (apt  as  he  was 
to  give  himself  air^)  the  poor  effort  to  check  a  wave  or  two, 
was  deemed  presumptuous.  So  great  is  the  superiority  of  the 
moderns  to  the  ancients— so  striking  are  the  advances  of  man 
—BO  rapid  his  strides,  at  this  illuminated  era,  towards  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature ! 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Godwin  maintains,  that  we  may  put 
oflf  death  to  as  late  a  period  as  we  please,  by  means,  to  be 
sure,  of  tiie  vital  air;  though  the  philosopher  does  not  so 
express  himself.  l)r,  B.,  however,  combining  in  his  own 
great  and  comprehensive  mind  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  of 
Godwin,  and  applying  his  dephlogisticated  nitrous  gas  to  the 
purposes  of  both  these  philosophers,  professes  nis  ability  tu 
turn  us  all  into  amphibious  creatures  (as  some  think,  a  little 
out  of  his  own  element)— to  repair  the  breaches  in  our  consti- 
tutions, whether  we  have  suffered  from  time  or  intemperance 

•  See  Espays  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  at  Exeter,    p.  282. 

t  See  his  "  Notice  of  some  Observations  made  at  the  Medical  Pneu- 
matic Institution."    1709. 

;  With  respect  to  wind,  Dr.  Dan*in  says  :  "  We  hope  tliat  thi<,  or 
gouie  futuie  age,  will  learn  how  to  govciu  or  domesticate  a  monster,  which 
mij^ht  be  tendered  of  such  iuipoitant  service  to  mankind."  Botanic  Garden, 
Vol.  1.  |>.  90.3d  edit.  And,  as  to  the  sk\,  he  tays :  "  It  is  piobable,  in 
another  half  century,  it  may  be  safer  to  t:avel  under  the  ocean  than  over  it, 
>iuce  Ur.  Priestley's  discovery  of  procuring  pure  air  iu  such  g(eat  abuudance 
fiom  the  calces  of  metals."    p.  180. 
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and  several  others,  in  printing  two  volumes  of  an  English 
Anthology.* 

'-io  fiubclue  disease  and  pain— to  renorate  in  the  ajs^ed  ererj 
Bonrce  of  pleasure,  and  even  on  earth  to  render  man  immor- 
tal. "  We  shall  be  sadly  disappointed  (says  Dr.  B.  in  the 
little  tract  to  which  I  have  just  referred  my  readers)  if  the  sraa 
do  not  sometimes  prove  the  most  delicious  of  luxuries,  as  well 
as  the  most  salutary  of  remedies.— That  natural  or  forced  de- 
cay may  he  repaired,  and  the  faculty  of  pleasurable  sensation 
renovated,  is  no  lonjrer  a  mere  conjecture,  supported  by  loose 
analopes.— We  see  the  stren^^est  probabilities  daily  accumu* 
latin?  in  larour  of  the  opinion."— The  doctor  thus  describes 
the  e^ectf*  of  this  gas,  on  several  of  his  friends. 

The  **  Rev.  R.  Barbauld  felt  exhilarated,  and  was 
compelled  to  lau^h,  not  by  nny  ludicrous  idea,  but  by  an  im- 
pulse iioconnecied  with  thoug^ht  |  lassitude  and  languor 
throiijrh  the  day  aflerwardA.*' 

••  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  children's  friend.  At  first  .'pleasu- 
rable sensations,  occasioning^  involuntary  laufi^hter  ;  some 
momentary  faintness,  afterwards.  We  now  undei'tftand  the 
r«»2ulation  of  the  dose  so  as,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to  remove  Mr. 
Barhauld's  languor,  and  to  give  Mrs.  B.  the  pleasure,  without 
the  troiisitory  faintness.*' 

"  Mr.  R.  Southey  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
first  effects,  and  an  apprehension  of  which  he  was  unable 

•  "On  the  sea 

The  sunbeams  tremble  ;  and  the  purple  light 
Illumes  the  dark  Bolerium,  seat  of  storm  ! 
Drear  are  his  granite  wilds,  his  schistine  rocks 
Encircled  by  the  wave,  where  to  the  gale 
TV.e  haffgard  cormorant  shrieks  ;  and  far  beyond 
^V||ero  the  great  ocean  mingles  with  the  sky 
Behold  the  cloiid-like  islands  gray  in  mist.*' 

A  fair  specimen  of  Davy*s  poetry. 

Davy  wns  much  pleased  with  a  sonnet  which  I  addrcsised 
to  hi:n  in  1S08. 
The  jealous  Muse,  whohndethin*»  early  youth 

Traverse  *'  the  dark  Bolerium,"  o'er  its  cliffs 

"With  fancy  rangins  (pale  where  Auster  lifts 
The  surge)  was  check'd  as  Philosophic  Truth 
Pr»ined  thy  wild  wing,  yet  scarce  snspecting  nilh 

Pnrhiied  thy  flights  at  distance.    Quick  as  shifts 
The  vernal  ^un  and  shade,  She  mark'd  thy  glance. 

And  rank'd  thv  rapid  visions  in  her  train 
Illusive,  and  still  hail'd  the  faery  dunce. 
Btit  when  she  saw  thy  chemic  powers  advance 

Where  mineral  nature  holds  the  mystic  reign, 

Kmhodyiiiff  forms  which  poets  dared  not  feign. 
Starting  at  thy  discoveries  from  her  trance, 
She  o^ucd  with  many  a  sigh  invintion  vain  1 
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The  Geological  Society  of  London  was  about  this 
time  founded ;  and    Davy  was  called  upon   to   fill  the 

to  dWest  himself.  His  first  definite  sensations  were  a  fullness 
and  dizziness  in  the  head,  such  as  to  induce  fear  of  fallinfp 
This  wus  bucceeded  by  a  laugh  which  was  involuntary  but 
highly  pleahurable,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  thrilling;  in 
the  extremities,— a  sensation  perfectly  new  and  delightful. 
He  imairined  that  his  taste  ana  smell  were  more  acute,  and 
is  certain  that  he  felt  unusually  strong  and  cheerful.  He 
has  poetically^  remarked,  that  he  supposes  the  atmosphere  of 
the  highest  of  all  possible  beaTens,  to  be  composed  of  this 
gas." 

To  Dr.  Beddoes  himself,  on  trying  the  effects  of  the  gas, 
the  first  sensations  had  nothing  unpleasant ;  the  succeeding 
were  agreeable  beyond  conception.  He  seemed  to  himself, 
at  the  time,  to  be  bathed,  all  over,  with  a  bucket  full  of  good 
humour.  A  constant  fine  glow,  which  affected  the  stomach, 
led  him,  one  day,  to  take  an  inconvenient  portion  of  food,  and 
to  try  the  air  al'terwards.  It  very  soon  removed  the  sense  of 
distention.  Under  a  certain  administration  of  the  gas,  he 
thinks,  sleep  might,  possibly,  be  dispensed  with.  His  morning 
alertness  equals  that  of  a  healthy  boy. 

Such  stores  of  health  and  pleasure,  has  Dr.  B.  in  re- 
serve for  his  fellow  creatures  ! 

And  so  intense  is  my  gratitude,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
philosopher  to  whom  Newton  is  an  ape,  and  of  a  philanthro- 
pist to  whom  Howard  is  a  bear,  that  I  can  add  no  more  ! 
expression  is  lost  in  sensation  ! 

The  jeu  d'  esprit  is  entitled  the"  Pneumatic  Revellers." 
—An  Eclogue.— Dr.  Beddoes;  Rev.  R.  Barbauld;  Mrs.  Bar- 
hauld,  the  Children's  Friend  {  Mr.  Robert  Southey.— Scene — 
The  Medical  Pneumatic  Chambers. 

I  present  my  readers  with  a  few  playful  passages  from 
this  poem. 

DR.    BEDDOBS. 

My  friends  !  from  a  world,  where  disorders  ara  rife, 

I  call  you  to  taste  of  the  liquor  of  life  ; 

A  fluid,  to  render  us  nimble  and  fresh. 

And  purse  from  its  drossy  pollution  the  flesh  ; 

To  cherish,  each  purified  body,  the  bloud  in. 

The  Hpirit  of  beet,  and  the  essence  of^  pudding ; 

In  short,  to  convey  us,  ere  long,  to  the  portal 

Of  lieaven,  and,transtorm  us  to  beings  immortal. 

My  comrades,  if  Priestley  disco ver'd  the  gas, 
ile  never  could  bring  such  a  wonder  to  pass. 
As  I  ju!it  have  announcM  :— He  could  never  procure. 
With  all  his  importance,  a  gas  that  was  pure. 
Indeed,  of  the  sage  thou^f^h  L  eVr  was  a  lover,  he 
Can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  the  discovery. 


h 


*  Such  was  tlie  brown  loat  in  Swift's  Ta!e  of  a  Tu!>. 
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chair  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  new  Insti- 
tution. 

I  hold  it,  my  friendt,  a'position  antbakan. 

That  pure  vital  air  was  familiar  to*  Bacon  : 
And,  I  think,  it  was  known  to  the  poets  and  sages 
Who  liT'd  in  the  classic  and  fabalons  ages  t 
While  the  tale  of  old  Dis  and  Persephone  shews 
The  detection  of  air  in  a  pink  or  a  rose : 
Nay,  the  story  of  Eto  and  the  deril  may  teach. 
That  f  Moses  found  gas  in  the  bloom  of  a  $  peach. 
If  so,  the  discovery  of  gas,  from  the  maiden 
In  Siciljr  rayish'd,  we  trace  up  to  Eden : 
So,  incitinir  fond  Eve  to  aspintual  revel. 
The  very  first  chemist  in  air,  was  the  devil. 

Tet  the  substance  (alas  1  we  have  cause  to  be  serious  I) 
Effervescing  in  Eve  was  indeed  deleterious : 
And  the  gas,  in  my  hands,  is  salubrious,  alone  : 
By  Satan,  or  Priestley  prepar'd,  'tis  all  one. 

Had  I  been  in  Eden,  perhaps  mother  Eve 
Would  have  actually  soarM  as  she  seem'd  to  believe  : 
Albeit,  as,  instead  of  ascendinjg,  she  sunk 
Top-heavy,  and  all  her  race  since  have  been  drunk  t 
Tho'  late,  be  it  mine  the  mishap  to  repair. 
And  exhibit  my  pure  preparations  of  air. 

But,  ere  to  inhale  it  vour  stomachs  I  urge, 
I'll  tell  you,  in  brief,  the  effects  of  the  purffe. 

When  I  tried  it,  at  first,  on  a  learned  society. 
Their  giddiness  seem'd  to  betray  inebriety. 
Like  f^rave  mandarins,  their  heads  nodding  together  t 
But  afterwards  each  was  as  light  as  a  feather : 
And  they,  ev'ry  one,  cried,  'twas  a  pleasure  extatle 
To  drink  deeper  draughts  of  the  mighty  pneumatic. 
As  if  by  the  wand  oi'a  wizard  entranc'd. 
How  wildly  they  shouted,  and  gambol'd,  and  danc'd  I 


•  "  The  Fable  of  Proserphie  l)eing  seized  by  Plato,  as  she  was  ga- 
thering flowers,  is  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  to  signify  the  combination  or 
marriage  ot'etherial  spirit  with  earthly  materials.  Bacon's  Worlis,  Vol.  \. 
p.  470.  edit  4tu.  Lond.  1778.  This  allusion  is  still  more  curiously  exaci, 
from  the  late  discovery  of  pure  air  being  given  out  from  vegetables,  and  that, 
then,  in  its  unmixed  state,  it  more  readily  combines  wlt^  metallic  or  in> 
flammable  bodies.  From  these  fables,  which  were,  probably,  taken  from 
ancient  hieroglyphics,  there  is  frequently  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians possessed  much  chemical  knowlege,  which  for  want  of  alphabetical 
writings  perished  with  their  philosophers-"  Botanic  Garden,  pp.  ue, 
in. 

f  This  may  be  proved,  indeed,  a  priori.  If  the  Egyptians  were  such 
proficients  in  chemistry,  as  Dr.  Darwin  thinks,  and  if  Moses  received  his 
cdacation  at  their  college  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  some  learned  lueo 
luaintain ;  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  vegetable  airs. 

t  The  Rabbis  have  uot  settled  what  fruit  it  was :  it  might  have  been  the 

MALUM    PKBSICUM* 
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Qn  bis  removal  ftoni  Bmtol  to  London,  though  he 
gained  great  accessions  to  his  fame  as  a  man  of  science ; 

Rev.  M«fc  B«  Barbauld    [Dnnbs.} 

Beddoet  I  thjl  livins  heverafro  whibi  1  ouafiT, 
I  lauf^h^ba,  ha^|WtlwMHW  not  wby  I  laogln 
Behold,  fr«m  tbesA  inloaioatinff  rapoura, 
Robert,  a  pickle-b^ninc,  cu(tin|^  caper*  ! 

I  can't— 1  oan'tr^O,  Beddoes!  vbalan  elf! 
Spite  of  my  revecance^^a*'!— oontaiB  myiaU'  1 
Now  I'to  a  strongs  deair*  far  f«Hl(er  qua|fiii(i;>— 
Ua— ha— ba,  ha— I  oaonot  drink  for  langbin^. 
Ha,  ba  I— Yet,  ioiii0how„iaL Ibis  merry  mood, 
Creeps  o*er  my  body  a  atrange  laaaitude. 
My  irMf  afunta  wrm  all  tMiH,  at  once. 
And  in  the  sad reiMiuom. leave^a  dunce  !" 

Mr§.  Bakbaum)  **t1ia4shildTeQ'a  friend.**    IDrmlcB,} 

Ob,  I  feal  a  fine  aaaaatien 

Stealing  o'ecaay  charmed  frame  I 
Sweeter  far  that  lobalalJOB, 

Sweeter  tbigi  the  breach  of  faaM. 

Banish'd  erory  carhinir  eare  it  { 

Sick  dispMtf  and  anzioua  fear ; 
This  is.  Buret  tbe  baunt  of  fairies  I 

Pleasure,  pleasure,  wantons  here* 

Blithe  aawhea  I  skipp'd  with  Lissy, 

Croivn*d  with  many  a  pretty  flower, 
Beddoes !  how  I  loQg  to  kiss  y*, 

In  my  trembling  moonlight  bower. 

There,  between  the  opening  branches, 

Stars  may  shed  tbe  silent  dew  ; 
But,  upon  my  beela  or  haunches, 

Nectar  will  I  taste  with  you. 

Yet  with  sudden  atialme  I  languish  ; 

Struggles  in  my  oreast  the  sigh  : 
With  my  transport  there  is  ansruish— 

Doctor  ?  Oh,  I  faint-I  die  !^ 

Mr*  Robert   Soutret* 

1  am  all  nerve  I^As  from  tbe  cup  of  Circe, 
I  Hhrink,  suspicious !— I*m  a  coward  !— 

Fob  I 
'TiH  but  an  ague-fit  that  shakes  a  Cai8«gr  I  [/rem&^M.J 
Gods  !  I  loi/f  drink  I     [drinks,'] 
My  head,  my  bead  is  dizzy  ! 


i 
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yet  liisfrienck  codid  not  but  observB  with  ft  Bigh  a  chaoge 
in  bis  manoeKs  by  hQ  means  cntditmble  to  the  moral  pfaw 

Atny  ^wits  6n4^  I  totfer^lAitoU  fall  I 

No  -I  am  rapt  beyondtnytelf -^I  feel 

At  my  eKtremiMes  delbcioiis  tfar&linpi ! 

My  every  sense  is  exjk|idBitelT  ke&ti  4 

My  taste  is  so  reftn'd,  i -sfaalt  hehcdftNrtfa 

Disdain  all  vuigar  ▼iainds.'^S^  teute 

My  smell,  1  can,  for  sdles  around  me,  Ott.tc;h 

The  effluvia  rolM^  thro'  the  shoretessair, 

One  vast  mephitic  sea  I— These  grosser  bodies 

I  cannot  brook.  ^Thoe  smooth tmahogiiirr ! 

That  with  surpassing  polish  seems'tt^  sniae 

A  lustrous  plane  i  ana.  O  ye  plates«f  i^lass 

Sciential  I  ye^re  roturner  than  the  mts 

Of  wa^^n  wheels  I  1  tremble,  as  I  touch  you : 

E'en  from  my  delicate  finffers-«nds,  <thfo'  an 

My  frame,  too  sensitive  1 1  spurn.  I  spurn 

This  cumbroifs  olod  of  earth  ;  ana,  boroe  Ob  wlnf^s 

Oflady.birds,  ««aU spirit,*'  I  aseend 

Into  the  immeasinuble  space,  and  cleave 

The  clear  ethereal  azure ;  «nd  from  itar 

To  star  still  gliding,  to  the  4ieaven  of  heavetffe 

Aspire,  and  plun^Off  thro'  -the  sapphire  blaae, 

ln<rulph  the  dephloffntieated 'ftooas 

Oilife,  and  riot  in  hnmortal  gas !" 

The  doctor  hhnself  [MnJIrt.^ 

Celestials  !~This  morning,  I  own,  I  wos^snltoy, 
And  at  dinner  I  ate,  tilltny  body  grew  bafky« 
When-ever,  indeed,  I^ndulj^  m  much  merriment. 
And  dispatch  a  sirloin,  'tis  1^  wa/y  of  ensperlmeilt. 
This,  therefore,  premisir^,  I  now  have\o  telly^. 
That  in  temper  a  dove,  and  a  sparrow  in  belhr, 
To  the  gas,  which  in  gaminic, ^ne  members  of  soifte  adhe, 
I  owe  ray  comfAarence  and'tightness  of  stomach. 
I  float  in  a  manner^ so  easy  and  nlacid — 
The  mild  milk  of  kindness  absorbs  every  l&cid. 
Or  rather,  of  passion  subsides  the  hot  -tumour. 
As  all  over  I'm  bath'd  with  a  pail  of  good-btmtt>tfr : 
No  languid,  no  crapulnr  feelings  have  I— 
But  gssy  as  the  mom— 'I^m  a  boy,  dm  a  boyi 

Such— such  Is  my  fluid,  the  grand  ipanaeen : 
Though  the  public  may  form  a  degrading  idea 
Ot'my  science  and  aeal,  of  my  laM>ur  and  trouble. 
And  judge  my  fine  medical  airs— but  a  bubble'! 
And  if  if  be  said,  that  a  doctor  and  parson, 
In  concert  together  to  carry  the  'ftirce  on, 
Permit  sdl  decorum,  appearance,  and  pomp 
To  be  lost  ilia  Saccbanal^lMioei^^Or  a  romp  i 
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losopher.    From  his  proud  elevatioD,  he  seems  to  have 
looked  dowD  contemptuously  oq    all  around  him.     On 

If,  perchance,  it  be  told,  that  the  smiles  and  the  graces 
Or  ladies,  here  languish  away  in  gprimaces  5— 
My  scheme  may  be  spoiPd ;  and  pnemnatics  be  curst, 
And  Beddoe8,,in  truib,  like  the  bubble,  may  burst. 
Already,  'tis  rumoured,  I'm  blown  up  with  vanity, 
And  ffive  myself  airs  amid  chemic  inanity ; 
And  (names  that  detraction  is  puffing  abroad) 
I'm,  by  turns,  a  chameleon,  a  moth,  and  a  toad. 

Lest,  therefore,  my  friends  !  as  we  scamper  and  hop. 
The  report  of  this  meeting  go  off  in  a  pop  $ 
Lest  the  business  get  wind ;— -I  shall  print,  with  your  privity. 
An  account  of  the  sas,  as  no  matter  of  levity  ; 
And  describe  its  effects,  and  their  curious  cougruity 
Experienc'd  bv  authors  of  rare  ingenuity. 
Who  never  before,  I  am  certain,  had  cause 
(Tho'  long  have  they  liv'd  on  the  breath  of  applause) 
To  rejoice  in  an  air  nrom  corruption  so  free. 
As  the  gas,  my  good  sirs  !  just  emitted  by  me. 
I  am  sorrjr,  indeed,  that  a  friend  in  the  groupe,  here. 
After  exhilaration  complain'd  of  a  stupor ; 
And  that  «Ae,  in  her  lessons  for  suckling,  so  clever. 
Resembled  so  much  an  exhausted  receiver. 
Yet,  soon  shall  this  potent  Nepenthe,  I  trust. 
My  poor  fellow-creatures  exalt  from  the  dust ; 
Inspirit  the  weary,  and  banish  ennui. 
And  rouse  from  his  languor  the  frail  debauchee  ; 
Give  muscular  power  to  the  palsied  and  gray. 
Nor  let  trouble  *  turn  an  old  man  into  clay.' 
Perhaps,  in  my  hands,  it  may  shortly  preclude 
The  use  or  of  raiment,  of  sleep,  or  of  food  ! 
Perhaps,  with  loud  plaudits,  the  people  may  own 
A  discovery  to  shame  the  philosopher's  stone  ; 
When,  as  my  rare  luxury  to  taste  1  exhort  all, 
I  shew  what  a  ninny  man  is^to  be  mortal ! 
What  are  ye,  Rosicrusians !  indeed,  with  your  riches. 
If,  throwing  away  his  light  *  thin  pair  of  breeches,' 
My  volatile  pupil  each  country  can  cross  over. 
Less  cumber'd  with  rags    than    the  shipwreck'd    philo- 
sopher ; 
If  the  slumber  so  short,  my  disciples  may  need  here. 
Discredit  mattrasses,  or  couches  of  eider  ; 
If  the  food  I  create  for  the  palate  and  paunch 
Debar  the  fond  wish  for  a  slice  of  the  haunch ; 
Bring  the  gluttons  on  rich  calipashes  that  revel 
A  nd  the  soup-meagre  cottagers,  all  to  a  level ; 
Discovering  the  grossness  of  eating,  much  shame  in. 
Quickly  dissipate  every  alarm  from  a  famine  ; 
And,  as  I  dispense  my  pure  gas  through  the  nation, 
Tlie  corn-business  render,  a  mere  speculation ! 
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this  subject  a  late  writer  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
justly.* 

[All  drink  a^in ;  and  dance  and  ting.'] 

Tben  hail,  happy  days  t  when  the  high  and  the  low, 

All  nourished  alike  from  this  air-hospitalitv, 
Shall  together  with  gas-horn  benevolence  glow, 

And  prove,  that  true  bliss  must  arise  from  equality ; 

When,  Britons  and  Grauls  1  ye  shall  revel  and  sing, 
(Light,  lighter  than  gossamers  twinkle  and  glance) 

Here,  thridaing  a  maze,  and  there  link'd  in  a  ring, 
And  scarcely  touch  earth,  as  ye  kindle  the  dance ; 

When,  finer  and  finer  as  waxesyour  nature. 
Each  atom  terrene  shall  fly  on  from  your  bodies. 

Each  particle  gross,  and,  all  purified  matter. 
Ye  shall  smell  of  ambrosia  or  gas  like  a  goddess ; 

Till  mounting,  as  if  in  balloons,  to  the  sky, 
While  pleasure  with  novel  sensations  shall  strike  y', 

Thro'  the  regions  of  gas  shall  ye  flutter  and  fly, 
A  Mercury  each  man,  and  each  woman  a  Psyche  ! 

*  **  His  enemies  may  avail  themselves   of  the  etrcum* 
stance,  and  we  shall  not  envy  their  triumph  ;    but  we  ask  in 
candour,  where  is  a  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  be 
found,  unless  the  temperature  of  his  blood  be  below  zero,  who 
could  remain  uninfluenced  by  such  a  change  ?     Look  at  Davy 
in  the  latioratory  at  Bristol,  pursuing  with  eager  industry  va* 
rious  abstract  points  of  research ;    mixing  only  with  a  few 
philosophers,  sanguine  like  himself  in  the  investigation  of  che- 
mical phenomena,  but  whose  worldly  knowlege  was  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  the  institution  in  which   they   were  engafir«*d. 
Shift  the  scene — could  the  spells  of  an  enchanter  efl^ect  a  mor« 
magical  transformation  !      Behold  him  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Institution  I    surrounded  by  an  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
as  well  as  of  rank,    by  the  flowers  of  genius,  Uie    elite  oi 
fashion,  and  the  beauty  of  England,— whose  very  respirationli 
were  suspended  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  his  novel  and  sa- 
tisfactory elucidations  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature  I     We  admit 
that  bis  vanity  was  excited  by  such  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  devotion  |    that  he  lost  that  simplicity  which  cof 
stituted  the  charm  of  his  character,  and  assumed  the  garb  and 
airs  of  a  man  of  fashion  |— can   we  wonder  if,  under  such  cir- 
cutnMances,  the  robe  should  not  have  always  fallen  in  grace- 
ful draperies  ?     But  the  charms  of  the  ball-room  did  not  alluKi 
bimfrom  the  pursuits  of  the  lahoratory.      He  had  a  capacity 
for  tHith,  and  bis  devotions  to  Terpsichore  did  not  interfere 
with  the  rites  of  Minerva.      So  popular  did  he  become,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  other  leaders  of 
fashion,  that  their  toirees  were  considered  incomplete  without 
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Bat-bis  afi&?ctation  of  the  fine  .gentleman, 'placii^  ((as 
he  afterwards  did)  the  homage  paid  to  his  scientrfic  at*- 
tainments  to  the  account  of  his  rank  and  fashion,  was 
truly  absuni«indTidictiloi]9. 

Davy's  .first  experiments  as  Professor  of  Cbonoislry 
in  the  Royal  lostitutton,  were  made  on  the  stfbstiance 
employed  on  the  proeess  of  tafnning,  ^ith  others  to  which 
similar  propcfrties  were  ascribed,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  m^de  by  Mr.  Seguier,  of  Paris,  of  the  .peculiar 
vegetable  matter,  bow  called  tannin.  He  was,  during  the 
same  peiiod,  >frequently  occupied  in  <experi>inent8  on  ga  - 
vanism. 

In  1809;,  %r.  Davy  commenced  a  series  of  lectures 
before  the  Boa4*d  of  Agriculture,  whioh  Was  continued  fer 
ten  years.     It  contained  much  popular  and  practical  in for- 

bis  pr0beR0# ;  aiiid  yet  4he  crowds  that  repaired  to  the  InstU 
tution  in  the  oiQiriiiiur  were,  day  after  day,  gratified  hy  new9y* 
devised  and  initructive  experiments,  performed  with  the  ut- 
most address,  and  explained  in  lanf^uHge  at  once  the  most 
Mfitelligil)4e  and  theviost  eloquent.  He  brought  down  Science 
from  those  heights  which  were  beibre  only  aocessfble  to  te 
few,  and  placed  h  within -the  reach  of  all.  He  diveKted  the 
l^ddesB  of  alt  her  severity  of  aspect,  and  represented  her  as 
attired  by  the  Graces.  1 1  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  has  l>een 
atltided  1o  by  some  modem  Zotlvs,  who  hassoug>ht  only  to  die- 
cover  the  defects  of  Davy,  that  his  style  was  too  florid  and 
hvAi urinative  for  eoNifiiHinieutinf;  the  plain  lessons  of  truth.  We 
admit  that  Minerva,  Kke  the  statue  of  a   Lysippns,  may  be 

Spoilt  tyy  trildins: ;  imt  circumstances  must  be  allowed  to  mo- 
IfV  the  acceptation  efiillsHch  general  prepositions.  Let  tw 
consider  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  Doxy  addressed  him- 
aeif:  were  they  students,  prepared  to  toil  ^Ith  systemotie 
t^recision  irr  order  to  obtain  knowlege,  as  a  matterof  necessity  ? 
^o,they  were  composed  of  the^ay  and  the  idl^,  who  eounl 
jjnly  1>«  tempted  to  admit  jiwtnicf ion  by  the  prObrpect  of  rereiv- 
Imr  plww*""®*  '*  ^"^  he^n  well  oltservt'd,  that  necessity  alone 
caYi  time  the  travelb'r  over  »»orren  tracks  and  «now»topped 
fnmintaififi,  while  he  treads  with  rapture olotijf  the  fertile  vjties 
ttrttW>»e  happier  climes  where  every  breeze  Is  perfume  and 
V^ery  scene  a  picture.  But  in  speakinf;  of  Davy's  lectures, 
ks  trtere  specimens  of  happy  oratory,  we  do  injustit-'e  t-i  the 
1>hMos«^l»<"' s  hod  he  merely  added  the  festoon  and  the  Corin- 
||,{li„  foliage  to  a  temple  built  by  other  hands,  he  migrht  not 
e  merited  any  other  eutogiam  ;  but  the  edifice  was  his 
i^he  brought  the  Htone  from  the  quarrj-,  formed  it  into  a 
iltfr  pile,  and  then  with  his  mo^t^rlv  chisel  added  to  ita 
1h  'beauty,  aud  to  its  utility  i^race.'' 
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SMlicm,  ilMi  was  iirebag  the  iftost  uaefol  vof  Mr.  Dvvy^ 
iM:ientific  48boiMs  ;  for  the  application  of  ohetntstry  to 
ligncultureiis^iie^iks  most  iniportaDt  nesuUs.  So  rapid 
i?ere  Jm  discoTories,  tliat  Id  preparing  thene  dis»> 
Connies  for  publicelBon  a  few  years  sfterwardi,  he 
was  wfkdik  die  neoeseky  of  fnafting  tseveral  alteretionis,  to 
^flkipt  ^hem  40  the  iimiprov^  sliife  of  chemical  icnowlege, 
'^ich^hib'crwti  ibbottrshad  in  ibftt  short  time  produced. 

In  180a,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  theiloyal  So* 
Cietyyttsdin  ld06:a 'member «of  the  Royal  Irislh  Ac^eaiy. 
He  lidw  enjoyad  ihefrieadfthip  of  the  most  distiiigaisbtsd 
philo8bf)hi9F8  of  'the  mneir-cipolis,  and  endnnperated 
amotig  iiis  •intitDale  associatisa.  Sir  Jostiph  .'Banks, 
Gaireiidish,  fihitehett,  WoUastoa,  Tennant,  aad  otb«* 
eminent  tnen.  A:t  '^ha  aatiie  time  be  corhssponded 
with  4ba  prifloifild  ohemit^s  of  'Cveiy  part  of  Bkirope.  la 
1^06  he  wm  ^ppoi^ted  to  ^deliirer,  before  the  RoyirlSecfetjt, 
the  ^Badccfkiaa  lecture,  <ia  which  'he  displayed  some  very 
lntertt^iag  D^w  agencies  of  electricity,  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  jappaYatas.  Soon  afterwards,  he  made  one  of 
the  most  briiliaStlt  discoveries  of  modern  times,  hi  the 
dteomposition  of  two  fixed  alkalies,  which  in  ditect 
lefutation^  di  tbe  hypothesis  ^previously  adopted,  w&h 

^  It  was  thus  announced  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert,  dated  Jan.  let,  1808.  *'  This  dlsrovery  (says  my 
fribntt)  breaHy  oftfaemotft  hiteresfinp  kind.  It'll  pl«iiB^<}0tl 
togi*anft  him  'health  to  peKect  it,  [  think  few  that  have  evel* 
preceded  litm  will  %•  considered  as  gWini^  an  equally  dls^ 
linct  tasigKl  Mito  the  my«teriou8  laws  of  natnre.  By  tfae 
•apptiea4ion  of  galvanism  to  potash  and  soda,  Davy  has  cotn- 
^yelfted  tlvese  liodiesto  divide  tfiemselves  ihto  two  parts,  tlfe 
t>ne'Oxy^en,  the  olher^  Whaft  he  considers  as  their  basis,  Thll^ 
is  a  iiyet«!lic  body,  fluid,  and  appurrently  similar  to  taemiry, 
lill  al>out  the  point  of .  the  congrelation  of  water  when  it 
-erysta1ia<^  into  a  maltpable  ffletai.  This  metallic  matl4^r  Is 
Nishter  than  water.  The  basis  of  soda  is  to  water  as  nine  to 
ten  t  Ih at  of  potash  six  io  ten,  'and  the  latter  rises  in  a 
distilled  naptirae.  It  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  ren- 
ders it  hard.  It  amalf^aitiates  also  with  otiier  metals,  but  lla 
avidity  for  oxygen  is  boch,  that  it  does  not  lon^remain  as  a 
metal  in  any  mixture,  but  'gradually  chants  into  the  salt 
i'rotn  which  it  is  originally  made.  Its  avtdity'fbr  oxy^f^n 
Is  such,  that  on  baintC  thrown  into  water,  it  iristantly  prodni'c*s 
intense  heal  aad  flame.    The  effect  is  similar  to  what  happetia 
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found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  metallic  base,  united  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen.  These  alkalies  were  potash 
and  soda,  and  the  metals  thus  discovered  were  called 
potoisium  and  sodium,  Mr.  Davy  was  equally  successful 
in  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  earths.  On  the  2^d  of  January,  1807,  he  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1810  he  was  employed  on  the 
combinations  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygen  :  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Dublin  Society,  and  received  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

In  I8ia,  Mr.  Davy  married.  The  object  of  his  choice 
was  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso, 
Esq.,  and  widow  of  Shuckburirh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Hus<(ey  Apreece, 
Bart.  By  his  union  i%ith  this  lady,  Mr.  Davy  acquired 
not  only  a  considerable  fortune,  but  a  wife  capable  of  ap« 
preciating  his  character  and  attainments.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  two  days  previously  to  his  marriage,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Prince  Regent. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  result  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  labours,  the  invention  of  the  safety 
LAMP    for    coal    mines  ;    which     has     been     adopted 

when  apiece  of  vhite  hot  metal  of  equal  §ize  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  i  and  in  an  instant  the  all^ali,  of  which  it  was 
fonned,  is  re|;enerated,  and  may  be  recovered  from  the  water 
of  the  same  weight  as  the  salt  orifirinalty  was.  Nothing  c»n 
preserve  it,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  but  distilled  naptha. 
NVhen  put  into  fluid,  it  attraets  a  small  portion  of  oxy^seu, 
forms  a  thin  pellicle  round  it,  and  afterwards  remains  unal- 
tered.— When  DavT  was  talcen  ill,  he  was  pursuint;  his 
discovery  by  subjectinir  barytestoa  similar  galvanic  process  t 
he  had  seen  the  basis  of  barytesin  minute  cflohules,  resem- 
blins^  in  their  ^ent^ral  appearance  the  other  basis,  hut 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  means  of  collecting  it.  How  un- 
fortunate would  this  younf^  man  be,  and  how  much  more  so 
should  we  all  think  ourselves,  were  he  to  be  lost  to  science, 
at  the  moment  of  his  having  opened  so  magnificent  an  en- 
trance into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  before  he  had  been 
permitted  to  pass  throufrb  it  I  The  national  institute  at  Paris 
nas  ffiven  him  their  prize  of  3000  livres,  for  his  paper  on 
chemical  affinities.*' 


^ 
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throughout  Europe.  The  frequency  of  accidents, 
arising  from  the  explosion  of  the  fire-darap  of  the 
coal  mines,  mixed  with  atmospherical  air,  oc- 
casioned the  formation  of  a  committee  at  Sunder- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of 
these  calamities,  and  of  endeavouring  to  discover  and 
apply  a  preventive.  Sir  Humphry  received  an  invitation,  in 
1815,  from  Dr.  Gray,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  the  North 
of  England ;  and  visiting;  some  of  the  principal  collieries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  soon  convinced  himself 
that  no  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  mode  of  venti- 
lation, but  that  the  desired  preventive  must  be  sought  in  a 
Dew  method  of  lighting  the  mines,  free  from  danger  ; 
which,  by  indicating  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  part  of  the 
mine  where  the  inflammable  air  was  disenj^^aged  so  as  to 
render  the  atmosphere  explosive,  should  oblige  the  miners 
to  retire  till  the  workings  were  properly  cleared.  I'he 
common  means  then  employed  for  lighting  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  mines  consisted  of  a  steel  wheel  revolving  in 
contact  with  flint,  and  affording  a  succession  of  sparks : 
but  this  apparatus  always  required  a  person  to  work  it, 
and  was  not  entirely  free  from  danger.  The  fire-damp 
was  known  to  be  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas ;  but  its 
relations  to  combustion  had  not  been  examined.  It  is 
chiefly  produced  from  what  are  called  blowers  or  fissures 
in  the  broken  strata,  near  dykes.  Sir  Humphry  made 
various  experiments  on  its  combustibility  and  explosive 
nature  ;  and  discovered  that  the  fire-damp  requires  a  very 
strong  heat  for  its  inflammation  ;  that  azote  and 
carbonic  acid,  even  in  very  small  proportions,  diminished 
the  velocity  of  the  inflammation  ;  that  mixtures  of  the  gas 
would  not  explode  in  metallic  canals  or  troughs,  where 
their  diameter  was  less  than  one-seventh  of  an  inch,  and 
their  depth  considerable  in  proportion  to  their  diameter; 
and  that  explosions  could  not  be  made  to  pass  through 
such  canals,  or  through  very  fine  wire  sieves,  or  wire-gauze. 
The  consideration  of  these  facts  led  Sir  Humphry  to  adopt 
a  lamp,  in   which   the  flame,   by  being  supplied    with 
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Btily  a  iintited  quantity  df  air,  slioold  f)r(id Quia  Midi 
-a  qaantity  of  azote  and  oarbcmie  add  as  to  pwvteitt 
■H«0  explesioii  of  the  firedamp,  «Dd  which,  by  tlie  nature 
of  its  lipetturesforigmng  admrttafiee  and  egre^to  the 
^ir, -should  be  rendered  imctfpable  of  eoramitaicatibg  any 
iexplosiYMi  to  the  external  air.  Tbi0!>e>equisi«es  were  fwxni, 
lo^afibvded  by  air-^tigfat  lanterns,  of  tarious  construc- 
4ionii,  sUppKed  with  air  from  tubes  or  oanuls  of  'Brtnall 
diameter,  or  from  apertures  <eovered  with  wn-e^gause, 
fylaced  beioiv  the  ifkmft,  Ibrough  which  es^losions  t^annot 
l>e commuiiiexted  ;  tind  havings  ^'himney  at  the  upper 
part,  for  oarryitii^  off  the  foul  air.  Sir  Humphry  soon 
Afterwards  fotknd  that  a  constant  ftame  might  be  '^ept  up 
from  the  «xptosrve  mixture  issuing  from  the  aperlorfls  «f 'a 
'wrre-^ganze  'sieve,  ihs  introduced  a  very  small  latnp  in  e 
cylinder,  made  of  wi re-gauze,  having  six  ^otisand  ^ttr 
•hundred  apertures  in  the  square  inch.  He  closed  all  aper- 
tures except  thoate  of  the  gao2se,  and  introduoed  the  lamp, 
4)urning  brightly  within  the  cylinder,  into  a  lat^ge  jar,  con- 
taining several  qtMrtsof  the^ost  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
from  the  drstillatron  x)f  coal  'and  air :  the  flame  of  the 
wick  immediately  disappeared,  or  rather  was  lost  ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  became  filled  with  a 
feeble  but  steady  flame  of  a  green  colour  which  burnt  for 
«ome  minutes,  tiil  it  had  entirely  destroyed  the  explosive 
power  of  the  atmo8ph«M«.  This  discovery  led  to  a  most 
important  improvement  in  the  hmp,  dii^ested  the  fire- 
damp of  all  its  termors,  and  applied  its  powers,  fornrYerly  so 
destructive,  to  the  'production  of  a  useful  light.  Some 
^minor  improtN?ments,  originating  in  Sir  Humphry's  re* 
^searches  into  the  nature  of  fiame,  were  afterwards 
•effected,.  The  coal  owners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
'evinced  their  sense  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
this  invention,  by  presenting  Sir  'Humphry  with  a  hand- 
some service  of  plate,  worth  nearhy  two  thousand  pounds, 
mta  publicdinner  at  Newcastle,  October  11,  1817. 

In  1813,  ^ir  Humphry  was  elected  'a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Franee,  and  Vice-Presidem  "of 
the  Royal  Institution,     tie  was  created  a  Baitonet,  Oct. 
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^  1818,  In  18^,  bQ  was  el«ei«d  a  Fctfoigw  Aasociate 
of  the  Boyal  AonAemy  oi  Scidnces  at  Paris,  in  x\m  voooa 
of  biftcottDliyflMA  Wall ;  and  in  tha  coiir9e  of  a  faiv  yaam 
mofii  of  the  leaned  bodi»sii\  Bucope-eiupoUed  kim among 
thaif  sModMis. 

Many  pafjea  might  he  occiipBd  vitK  dateila  of  Sir 
Hiinp^  Davy's  trafda  in  if&tmaX  p«eti  of  Europe 
for  scioMfic  |nirpoBe%  particuW^li  to>  invcstigaio  tha 
erases  of  vx^anic  pbeDOSDeM^  to  iaatnicl  tha  miners  ol 
the-  coal  dietriote  in  the.  applicatioa  of  hie.  safety«>lainp^ 
ta  cffamioe  the  state  of  the.  HerottUaevqa  manuscripts,  and 
to  lUustraia  the  remaioa  of  the  ehensicai  ai-ta  of  the  an« 
cieats«  He  analysed  the  coloiua  used  in  painting  by  the 
aaeieal  Gfeeh  aad-  Romaix  artiste.  His  expef iments  were 
chiefly  made  op. the paintiags  in  the  balhs  of  Titus,  the 
ruiae  called  the  baths  of  Li>via,  ia  the  remaiivs  of  other 
pslacea  aad  baths  of  anciem  Boiee,  and  ia  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  By  the  kindnesB  of  hia  firiend.  Canova^  who  was. 
cLaiged  with  tbe  cave  of  theworks  ooaneoted  with  ancient 
art  in  Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  select.- with  his  own  hands 
specinseas  of  ihe  difierent  pignhSBits  that  were  formed 
in  vaees  discovered  in  the  excavationa  wiiich  had  been 
lately  made  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  psiace  of  TitQS,  and 
to  connpare  tphem  with  tlte  colours  fixed  on  the  walU,  or 
ddtacheid  in  fragments  of  stuocoi*  The^resulU  of  all  these 
researches  were  published  in  the  TraDsactiona  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1815,  and  are  extremely  interesting. 
The  concluding  obsenrations,  in  w^ich  he  impresses  the 
superior  importance  of  permsnenoV  to  brilliancy  in  the 
colours  used  in  painting,  are  espedally  wo^rihy  the  atten* 
tion  of  artists.  On  bis  examination  of  the  Herculaneum 
manuscripts,  at  Naples,  1818^19,  be  was  of  opinion  thai 
they  had  not  beep  acted  upon  by  fire,  so  as  lobe  completelyi 
carix»nized,  but  that  their  leaves  were  cemented  together 
by  a  substance  formed  during  the  fermentation  and  che- 
mical change  of  ages.  He  invested  a  composition  for 
the  solution  of  this  substance,  but  he  could  not  discover 
more  than  100  out  of  1,^65  manuscripts,  which  pre* 
sealed  any  probability  of  suocess. 
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Sir  Hamphry  returned  to  England  in  1820,  and  in 
the  same  year  bis  firiend.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  died*     Several  discoadons  took  place, 
respecting  a  proper  successor,  when  individuals  of  even 
exalted    rank  were  named  as  candidates.     But  science 
superseded  rank.      Among  the  philosophers  whose   la- 
bours had  enriched  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
two   were  roost  generally    adverted  to.   Sir    Humphry 
Davy  and  Dr.  Wollaston ;  but  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  had 
received  from  the  council  of  the  Society  the  unanimous 
compliment  of  being  placed  in  the  chair  till  the  election  by 
the  body  in  November,  declined  any  competition  with  his 
friend  Sir  Humphry  Davy.     Sir  Humphry  retained  his 
seat  as  President  till  the  year  1827,  when,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  in  a  great  measure  brought  on  by  scientific 
experiilients,  he  was  induced  to  retire  to  the  continent ; 
resigning  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society :  and 
the  chair  was  filled,  pro  temp,  by   Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
who  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Nov.   30,  1827,  was 
unanimously  elected  President. 

From  the  Continent,  Sir  Humphry  continued  to 
communicate  the  result  of  his  labours  to  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  year 
1827,  one  of  the  Royal  medals  was  awarded  to  him  for  a 
series  of  brilliant  discoveries  developing  the  relation  be- 
tween electricity  and  chemistry.  Upon  this  interesting 
occasion,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  spoke  as  follows: — 

'*  The  particular  series  of  discoveries  for  which  the 
Royal  medal  has  been  awarded,  are  those  which  develope 
the  relation  between  electricity  and  chemistry. 

•  **  Soon  af^er  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  been  seated  at 
dM  Royal  Institution  by  an  invitation  from  Count  Rum- 
Iml,  (an  invitation  founded  on  his  first  production, — a 
ptper  on  the  nature  of  heat,]— our  late  President  began 
his  experiments  and  investigations  on  electric  chemistry ; 
a  most  powerful  Voltaic  apparatus  was  fortunately  placed 
at  bid  disposal ;  and  in  his  hands  electric  chemistry  soon 
bceame  the  most  important  branch  of  practical  science  ; 
important  from   its  immediate  energies   and  powers  ;  but 
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much  more  so  from  the  general  lawi  of  nature,  which  it 
has  laid  open  to  our  view. 

*^  A  new  addifying^  principle,  or  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, was  discovered,   possessing  the  same  negative 
electric  properties  as  oxygen.     Muriatic  acid  disclosed  its 
real  coroposidon.      The  oxymuriates  were  transferred  to 
their  proper  class.     The  alkalies  were  reduced  into  metals ; 
and  the  earths  were  proved  to  be  similar  oxides.     But 
in  the  progress  of  these  experiments  a  discovery  was  made, 
surpassing  all  the  wonders  attributed  to  alchemy.     Three 
basins  were  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  each  containing 
water,  and  to  the  middle  basin  some  neutral  salt  was 
added.     The  three  were  connected  by  moistened  syphons 
of  asbestos ;  the  Opposite  piles  of  a  Voltaic  battery  were 
then   applied  to  the  extreme  vessels  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  neutral  salt  disappeared  from  the  middle  basin,  and  its 
constituent  parts  were  found  separated  ;  the  acid  attracted 
to  the  positive  pile  of  the  battery,  the  alkali  to  the  negative. 
This  astonishing  result,  followed  up  by  other  experiments, 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  chemical  energies   may  be  in- 
creased, diminished,  or  even  inverted,  by  the  superinduc- 
tion  of  electric  powers  homogeneous  with  or  dissimilar 
from  their  own«      This  metastasis  in  the  hands  of  phy- 
siological inquirers  promises  to  conduct  them  to  discoveries 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  functions  of  life.    I  flatter 
myself  that  it  is  now  actually  in  such  hands." 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  languages.  And  in  all 
his  labours  and  researches  there  are  a  tone  and  tem- 
per, and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  admirably 
expressed,  and  in  their  influence  excellent.  The 
same  feeling  breathes  throughout  **  Salmonia  or  Days  of 
Fly-fishing."*      Not  a  few  of  the  most  beautiful  pheno- 

The  Salmonia,  or  days  of  Fly-fishingby  an  angler,  yrsis 
reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  JtXX VI IT,  pp.  503. 
(I  am  aJmost  assured  from  internal  evidence  and  from  se* 
veral  circumstances  with  which  I  am  acquainted)  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     My  friend  Sir  W.  bad  in  his  younger  days 

£ 
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mena  of  Nature  are  here  lucidly  explained.  The  work  is 
arranged  iu  a  series  of  conversations  ;  and  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  that  ''these  pages  formed  the  occupation  of 
the  author  during  several  months  of  severe  and  dangerous 
illness,  when  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  attending  to 
more  useful  studies,  or  of  following  more  serious  pursuits. 

ffreat  pleasure  in  angling.    To  his  intercourse  with  two  of  my 
friends  on  the  banks  of  a  trout-stream,  I  owe  a  correspondence 
with  Sir  Walter^  which  often  breaking  through  the  cloud  of 
melancholy   could  "give  a   golden  hour."— But— for  "the 
Salmonia"-- 1  never  met  with  so  powerful  a  defence  of  ang^ 
liiig,  in  considering  the  humanity  of  the  pastime,  as  the  follow- 
ing.   We  must  deem  it  indeed  unanswerable  unless  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  disciples  of  Pythagoras.     "  Man  (says  Sir  Wal- 
ter) is  much  like  otner  carnivorous  animals^    To  devour  them 
is  his  natural  occupation  ;   and  it  is  only  upon  reflection,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  refined  age,  that  tne  niffher  classes  be- 
come desirous  to  transfer  to  others  the  toil  and  the  disgust  at- 
tending the  slaughter-house  and  the  kitchen,      Homer's  he- 
roes prostrate  the  victim  and  broil  its  flesh,  and  were,  we  must 
suppose,  no  more  shocked  with  the  moans  of  the  dying  bullock 
than  the  greyhound  with  the  screams  of  the  hare.     The  dif- 
ference produced  bv  a  degree  of  refinement  is  only  that,  still 
arranging  our  blooov  banquet  as  before,  the  task  of  destroying 
1  ife  is,  in  the  case  oi  tame  animal?,  committed  to  butchers  ana 
poulterers^ while  in  r<»pect  of  game,  where  considerable  ex- 
ertion and  dexterity  is  necessary  to  accomplish  our  purpose, 
and  where  the  sense  of  excitement,  and  pride  in  difficulties 
surmounted  by  our  own  address, "overbalance  our  sympathy 
with  the  pain  inflicted,  we  interdict  by  strict  laws  the  vulgar 
from   interference,   and    reserve    the  exclusive   power   of 
slaughter  for  our  own  hands.     The  sportsman  of  the  present 
4ay  18,  therefore,  so  far  modified  by  the  refinements  of^society 
as  to  use  the  intervention  of  plebeian  hands  in  the  case  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  domestic  fowls ;   but  he  kills  his  deer,  his 
hares,  his  grouse,  and  his  partridges  for  himself:  in  respect  to 
.them,  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature.      But  if  his  retaining  this 
iMich  of  the  qualities  with  which 

♦  Nature  first  made  man. 
When  vrild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,' 
41  be  considered  as  a  crime,  it  is  surely  equally  inhuman  to 
ise  to  be  killed,  as  it  is  to  kill  j  the  guilt,  surely,  of  the  cri» 
lal  who  causes  a  murder  to  be  committed,  must  be  the 

««ie  as  that  of  the  actual  bloodspiller.  My  lady,  therefore, 
bo  gives  the  m^7rs  d^hotel  orders,  which  render  necessary 
'•nndry  executions  in  the  piggery,  poultry-yard,  and  else- 
where, is  an  accomplice  before  the  fact,  and  as  guilty  of  occa- 
moain^  a  certain  quantity  of  pain  to  certain  unoffending  ani 
wals,  as  her  good  lord,  who  is  knocking  down  pheasants  in 
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They  formed  his  amusement  in  many  hours,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  unoccupied  and  tedious."  "  Tlie 
conversational  and  discursive  ftiyle  wore  chosen  as  be-?t 
suited  to  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  author,  who  was 
incapable  of  considerable  efioris  and  long  coniinued  ex- 
ertion."     The  volume   is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Babingtou, 

the  preserve,  or  catching  fish  in  the  brook.  In  short,  they 
that  say  much  ahout  the  inhumanity  of  killing  animals  tor 
sport,  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  the  equally  hlameahle 
practiceof  causing  them  to  be  killed,  le»t  their  delicacy  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  half-converted  Indian  squaw,  whose 
humanized  feelings  could  not  look  upon  the  tortures  of  a  cap- 
tive at  the  death-stake,  but,  never ilieless,  whose  appetite  was 
unable  to  resist  a  tempting  morsel  of  the  broiled  nesh,  con- 
veyed to  her  by  the  kindness  of  a  comrade,  as  a  consolation 
for  her  wanting  her  share  of  the  sport.  Our  diet,  in  that  ca9f», 
wouid  become  rather  lean  and  Pythagorean,  much  after  the 
custom  of  our  brahminical  friend,  the  lute  Joseph  Ritson.  Of 
the  hundreds  who  condemn  the  cruelty  of  field  sports,  how 
many  would  relish  being  wholly  deprived,  in  their  own  sensi- 
tive persons,  of  animal  food  ? 

The  Salmonia  was  written  during  Sir  Humphry's  slow  re- 
covery from  a  severe  illness ;  and  the  tone  or  the  dialogue 
reflects  throughout  what  a  good  and  great  man's  mind  mi^ht 
be  expected  to  exhibit  under  such  circumstances :  and  und?r 
the  influence  of  religious  feelings,  our  author  displays  the 
true  spirit  of  philosopny.— The  following  passage,  wnich  oofi- 
cludes  a  train  of  remarks  upon  the  superstitious  lielief  in 
omens,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  author  of  Salmonia,  ou^ht 
to  impose  a  check  on  that  vulgar  incredulity  which  is  dis- 
posea  to  disbelive  all  which  it  cannot  understand.  The  plis- 
sagp  is  highly  philosophical. 

*  Phys, — In  my  opinion,  profound  minds  are  the  most  likely 
to  think  lightly  of  the  resources  of  human  reason ;  and  it  is  the 
pert,  superficial  thinker  who  is  generally  strongest  in  every 
kind  of  unbelief.  The  deep  philosopher  sees  chains  of  causes 
and  effects  so  wonderfully  and  strangely  linked  together,  that 
he  is  usually  the  last  person  to  decide  upon  the  impossibility 
of  any  two  series  of  events  bein^  independent  of  each  other  ; 
and,  m  science,  so  many  natural  miracles,  as  it  were,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  —such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  meteors 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  disarmin"^  a  thunder  cloud  by  a  metal- 
lic point,  the  production  of  fire  irom  ice  by  a  metal  white  as 
silver,  and  referring  certain  laws  of  motion  of  the  sea  to  the 
moon,  -that  the  physical  inquirer  is  seldom  disposed  to  assert, 
confidently,  on  any  abstruse  subjects  belonging  to  the  order  of 
natural  things,  and  still  less  so  on  those  relating  to  the  more 
mysterious  relations  of  moral  events  and  intellectual  natures.' 
Sc/monia— pp.  159, 160. 
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'*  in  remembrance  of  some  delightful  days  passed  in  his 
society,  and  in  gratitude  for  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century." 

Sir  Humphry  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer 
of  1828  in  fowling  and  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laybach;  and  it  has  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him  on  a  shooting  excursion,  that  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  various  parts  of  each  bird,  the  quantity 
of  digested  and  undigested  food,  &c.  was  carefully  noted 
down  by  the  observant  naturalist.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  preparing  for  a  large  work  on  natural  history. 

He  closed  his  mortal  career  on  May  29,  in  that  year, 
at  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  only  the  day  before  his  death. 
At  Rome  he  had  had  an  attack  of  a  paralytic  nature,  from 
which  he  was  apparently,  though  slowly  recovering  ;  but 
bis  most  sanguine  friends  hardly  ventured  to  hope  that 
his  life  would  be  much  longer  preserved.  Lady  Davy 
bad  joined  him  in  Rome,  on  hearing  of  his  alarming  state ; 
as  had  also  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Davy,  physician  to  the 
forces  in  Malta.* 

*  Hig  will  has  a  remarkable  passage  or  two.  It  was  proved 
in  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  probate  granted  XoLadyDav^, 
the  relict  and  sole  executrix,  under  j^SO.OOO.  It  is  in  the  tes- 
tator's Own  writing,  dated  January  3,  l827«  ^hen  "  feeVmg 
more  tban  common  symptoms  of  mortalitv.'*  He  bequeathes 
to  bis  brother,  Dr,  Davy  the  sum  of  £300  per  annum,  Lon^ 
Annuities,  and  j^4,000  to  be  realized  bv  the  sale  of  Stoc)i« 
English  or  Foreign,  the  interest  of  £3jjOO  thereof  to  be  ap« 
plied  in  the  way  he  may  think  most  beneficial  for  the  interest 
of  his  sisters,  particularly  his  married  sister,  and  his  f^odson 
Jlumphru,  He  also  leaves  to  bis  brother  all  his  chemical 
books,  cbemical  MSS.,  apparatus,  sporting  tackle,  medals, 
*nd  the  silver  venison  disb  made  from  the  Rumford  medal. 
Tber«  ar«  aeveral  legacies  of  jE'lOO  and  £bO  each  to  profes- 
•iontl  friends,  among  whom  are  Drt,  Wauch^  BaHngion,  fFH" 
ifn,  and  Mr.  Brodie, 

There  are  three  codiciles  to  the  will,  dated  respectively, 
Rome,  November  18,  1828,  February  19, 1829,  and  March  18, 
18S9}  by  the  former  of  which  he  bequeathes  to  his  **  kixd  and 

Jl^tECTtONATE  NURSB,'*  JoiBPHINE  DELATE,  DACGHTBR  OV  Alf 

ImvseEFER,  at  Laybach,  in  lllyria,  the  sum  of  ^100  or  a  sum 
equivalent  to  1,000  florins :  in  a  subsequent  codicile  he  re- 
vokes this  bequest,  and  substitutes  one  of  500  florins  or  £50. 
To  his  brother,  Dr,  Davy^  he  bequeathes  the  copyright  and 
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The  event  was  no  sooner  known  than  his  widow 
received  the  condolences  of  the  most  distinguished  indi- 
viduals of  the  place ;  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  A.  de 
Condoile,  the  eminent  botanist,  and  Mr.  Sismondi,  the 
historian  ;  both  equally  beloved  for  their  amiable  cha-* 
racter,  and  illustrious  throughout  Europe  for  their  works. 
Mr.  de  Condoile  took  charge  of  all  the  details  of  the 
interment  ;  and  the  government  of  the  Canton,  the 
academy  jof  Geneva,  the  consistory  of  the  Genevan  Church, 
and  the  societies  of  arts,  and  of  natural  philosophy  and 
history,  together  with  nearly  all  the  English  residents, 
accompanied  the  remains  to  the  burying-ground,  where 
the  English  service  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Magers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess. 

Sir  Humphry  died  without  issue;  and  his  Baronetcy 
has  become  extinct.  The  '*  allusive^'  arms  assigned  to 
him  by  the  heralds,  engraved  above  his  portrait,  are,  Sable, 
a  chevron  engrailed  Erminois  between  two  annulets  in 
chief  Or,  and  in  base  a  flame  Proper,  encompassed  by  a 
chain  Sable,  issuant  from  a  civic  wreath  Or.  Crest :  out 
of  a  civic  wreath  Or,  an  elephant's  head  Sable,  ear  Or, 
tusks  Argent,  the  proboscis  attached  by  a  line  to  a  ducal 

profit^  arisinft  from  the  ^ale  of  Salmonia^  or  any  other  puhli^ 
cations  of  his;  ^ith  the  exception  of  My  Vition,  vrhich  tie  re^ 
quests  Lady  Davy  to  publish,  should  she  and  his  friends 
consider  it  nsefiit  or  instriictire  to  the  public,  &c.  &c.  He 
also  requests  rin^s  to  be  giiven  to  his  friends,  amon^  vrhom  he 
particnlarizes  Mr,  Knight,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  Mr.  Hatchett ;  and 
concludes  by  desiring  to  be  buried  where  he  dies,  addino, 
••  Natcra  curat  suas  reliquias." 

Two  explanatory  papers  are  appended  to  this  vfi\]^  by 
which  he  requests  Z<ac/^  Davj/ (on  whqse  hi|j^  sense  ofhonoin* 
and  justice  he  places  the  nioi»t  inn plicit  reliance)  to  bequeath 
on  her  decease  the  differentservicesof  plate  of  which  lie  died 
possessed^  includinfr  those  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
ef  Russia,  the  committees  of  coal-owners  for  the  inTention  ef 
the  safety  lamp,  &c.  to  his  brother  if  lie  survive  her^  and  if 
not,  to  his  eldest  child,  should  he  be  in  a  situation  to  use  It4 
Should,  however,  such  be  not  the  case,  then  it  is  to  be  sold  or 
melted  down,  and  the  proceedM  to  be  applied  by  the  Royal 
Society  in  foundinpr  :\n  annual  medal  to  be  awarded  for  the 
most  useful  discoYery  in  chemistry  in  England  or  Anglo* 
America* 
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That  Mr.  Daties  Gilbert,  as  succeeding  8\t 
Humphry  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  has 
"  caught  the  mantle  of  Elijah,"  was  a  remark  of  one 
who   is    well  able  to    appreciate   Mr.  Gilbert^s  merits. 

tiires  confined  by  Wire  Gauze ;  with  some  Observatioils  on 
Flame.    1816. 

Some  Researches  on  Flame ;  and  some  new  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  the  Combustion  of  Gaseous  Mixtures  $ 
with  an  Account  of  a  Method  of  preserving  continued  Light  in 
Mixtures  of  inflammable  Gasesj  and  Air  without  Fiamei  1817^ 

On  the  Fallacy  pf  the  Experiments  in  which  Water  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Decomposition  of  Chlorinei 
1818. 

New  Experiments  on  some  of  the  Combinations  of  Phos- 
phorua.    Ibid. 

Observations  on  the  Formation  of  Mists  in  particular 
Situations*    1819. 

On  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by  Electricity. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Papyri  found  in  the 
Ruins  of  Herculaneumi 

Researches  on  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by 
Electricity^  with  some  new  Experiments  on  the  properties  of 
Electrifiea  Bodies,  in  their  relation  to  their  conducting  Po- 
wers and  Temperature* 

On  the  Electrical  Phenomena  exhibited  in  Vacuo* 

On  the  state  of  Water  and  Aerilbrm  Matter  in  Cavities 
found  in  certain  Crystals* 

On  a  new  Phenomenon  of  Electro-magnetism* 

On  the  Condensation  of  Muriatic  Gas  into  the  Liquid 
form* 

On  the  Application  of  Liquids  formed  by  the  Conden* 
sation  of  Gases  as  Mechanical  Agents— with  Appendix. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Application  of 
Electrical  Combinations  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Copper 
Sheathihe  of  Ships* 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  the  relations  of  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Changes*    1826. 

On  the  Phenomenon  of  Volcanoes*    1828* 

An  account  of  some  Experimt^its  on  the  Torpedo. 

To  Nicholson's  Journal  he  communicated  : 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with  the  Galvanic 
Apparatus  of  Signer  Volta*    1801. 

Note  respecting  the  absorption  of  Nitrous  Gas,  by 
solutions  of  green  sulphate  and  muriate  of  iron.    1802. 

To  the  Philosophical  Magazine : 

A  few  additional  practical  observations  on  the  wire-gauze 
Safely  Lamps  for  mines.     1816. 

Suggestions  arising  from  Inspections  of  wire-gauze  Lamps 
in  tneir  working  state  in  Mines*    Ibid* 
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But  this  is  faint  praise.  The  Royal  Society,  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  has  not  had  a  President  so  -perfectly 
qualified  to  fill  the  chair  as  Mr.  Gilbert,  since  the  days 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.+ 

In  closing  this  section  I  have  to  state,  that  the  last 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  was 
held  at  Penzance,  on  the  16ih  of  October,  1829 — that 
Davies  Gilbert  was  in  the  chair,  and  that  according  to  the 
16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  the  Society  was  con- 
sidered as  fixed  on  a  basis  of  permanent  security.^ 

+  PRESIDENTS  o»  thb  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
As  commnniemted  to  me  hy  Davies  Gilbert,  P.  R.  S, 

TEARS. 

William,  Viscount  Brmincfcer April  S^,  1663  14 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Knight November  SO,  1677  S 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knight November  30,  1680  9 

Sir  John  Hoskins,  Bart ....Novemher  30,  1682  1 

Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Bart November  30,  1683  1 

Samuel  Pepys,  Esq Decemoer    1,1684  2 

John,  Earl  of  Carbery November  SO,  1686  3 

'^*'''Mon^«fmery!'!'.  .^.^"1":.^!   .*'!^  I  November  30,  168S  1 

Sir  Robert  SouthWellV Knlirht. . . . . . . .  December    1,  1690  5 

Charles,  EarlofHalifaz November  SO,  1695  3 

John,  Lord  Somers November  30,  1698  5 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON November  30,  1703  24 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart November  30,  1727  14 

Martin  Folkes,  E^q November  30,  1741  11 

Georfre,  £^rl  of  Macclesfield November  30,  1752  12 

James,  Earl  of  Morton November  SO,  1764  4 

James  Burrow,  Esq,  October  27, 1768. 

James  West,  Esq November  30,  1768  4 

James  Burrow,  Esq,  Julv  1, 1772. 

Sir  John  Pringle.  Bart .November  SO,  1772  6 

SirJoeepb  Banks,  Bart November  30,  1778  42 

William  Hyds  Wollaston,  M.  D.  June  29, 1820. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart November  30,  1820  7 

Datnes  Gilbert,  Esq,  November  13, 1827. 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq November  30,  1827 

±  Among  the  Members  present  were  Lords  Falmouth  and 
De  Dunstanville,  Sir  R.  R.  Vyvyan,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves, 
Esq.  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq.  and  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  An  interesting  se- 
ries of  organic  remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable  with  wood- 
tin,  &c.  &c.  from  Happy  Union  stream-worK  at  Pentuan  near 
St.  Austell,  were  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Colenso,  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  paper  wnich  was  read  before  the  Society. 
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SECTION   Til. 


MEDICINE. 


In  these  sketches  I  proposed  to  draw  out  from 
amidst  a  numerous  assemblage,  (perhaps  io  decimate  if  my 
poor  blazoning  be  disgrace)  those  only  whose  reputntion 
has  spread  far  beyond  '*  the  smoke*  of  their  own  chim- 
neys." 

I  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  all  our  medical  men,  ex- 
cept Glynn,  Borlase,  and  Luke. 

Dr.  Glynn  or  Clobery,  of  a  family  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Cornwall,  born  August  5, 1719,  at  Kelland  near 
Bodmin,  and  educated  at  Eton  on  the  foundation,  was 
admitted  scholar  of  King's-College  in  1737;  B.  A. 
1741  ;  M.  A.  1745;  M.  D.  1758;  and  fellow  of  the 
CoUegeof  Physicians,  1763.  He  first  practised  physic 
at  Richmond;  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death  February  8th,  1800.  Dr.  Glynn 
changed  his  name  to  Clobery  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
a  relation,  who  bequeathed  to  him  some  property;  but 
be  was  usually  addressed  in  his  paternal  name. 

His  intimacy  with  the  first  characters,  among  whom 
was  the  Poet  Gray,  was  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
merit.  Alas!  his  prescription  for  his  friend  Gray,  in 
July  1771,  was  of  no  avail.  Mason  speaks  of  him  with 
respect  and  esteem. 

f 

*  12  irarpi^og  KawvoCt  &c.  &c. 
I  allude  not  to  living  characters  I  amonj^  whom  I  might 
name  Taunton,  Carlton  and  perhapi  several  others,  whose 
reputation  will  probably  eclipse  that  of  Glynn,  Borlase,  or 
Luke* 
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In  the  Chattertonian  controversy  he  joined  his  friend 
Malhias  ;  fighting  totis  viribus  ;  and  indeed  his 
sirength  was  almost  broken  down*  in  the  conflict.  The 
effluvia  from  mouldering  MSS.,  as  the  antiquary  ran- 
sacked the  Rowleian  chest,  had  well  nigh  overpowered 
the  physician. 

I  should  add,  that  **  with  all  his  honours  thick  about 
him ;"  Dr.  G.  was  uniformly  mindful  of  his  native 
county,  and  (one  proof  among  many  others  of  his 
attachment  to  Cortiwall)  would  never  take  a  fee  of  a 
Cornish  man. 

His  life  was  indeed  one  uniform  course  of  integrity 
and  benevolence.  Though  for  a  long  series  of  years  his 
practice  was  extensive,  and  his  establishment  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  college  on  a  plan  of  most  temperate 
and  strict  oeconomy,  his  effects  scarcely  exceeded  £10,000 
including  the  bequest  of  his  relation.  In  what  manner 
be  applied  the  principal  part  of  his  professional  emolu- 
ments is  best  known  to  those  who  were  supported  or  as- 
sisted by  his  beneficence.  His  faculties  were  clear  and 
vigorous  within  a  very  short  time  of  his  decease. 

During  his  illness,  sensible  of  his  gradual  decay,  he 
expressed  nothing  but  resignation  and  kindness  :  and  he 
expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  Agreeably  to  his 
repeated  directions,  he  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  the 
chapel,  in  a  private  manner,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  On  this  occasion,  the  members  of  the 
college  only  attended.  But  though,  in  this  instance,  it 
was  the  laudable  duty  of  his  executor  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  yet  the  voice  oF  public  gratitude  required  some 
more  eminent  mark  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  so  bright  and 
unprecedented  an  example  of  public  virtue. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  therefore,  Dr.  Mansel,  ac-r 
tuated  by  a  sincere  regard  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Glynn,   communicated  to   the  gentlemen  of  the  univer* 

♦  A.  portrait  of  Dr.  Glyon,  by  Mr.  Kerrick,  wai  engrave4 
}>y  FaciuB  in  1793* 
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sity  his  intention  to  accompony  the  friends  of  the  Doctor, 
in  mourning,  from  Trinity  College  to  St.  Mary's  church, 
on  the  following  Sunday.  The  procession  consisted  of 
the  heads  of  houses,  the  noblemen,  and  a  numerous  body 
•f  Masters  of  Arts  :  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  fellow  of  King's  College. 

Dr.  Glynn  bequeathed  to  his  college  ^QOOO. 

That  Dr.  John    Bingham   Borlase  was  equally 
celebrated  with  Dr.  Glynn,  I  would  by  no  means  assert. 
But  his  practice  was  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
island.     Of  the  family  of  Dr.  Borlase  the  historian  (who 
was  his  great  uncle),  he  was  born  at  Penzance  in  1753. 
He  had  practised  there  as  surgeon  and  apothecary  about 
30  years ;  when  he  was  created  M.  D.  by  a  diploma  from 
Aberdeen.     Of  his  classical  attainments  and  taste,  as  well 
as  his  surgical  skill,  I  had  frequently  heard  before  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  him.     This  circum- 
stance happened  some  years  ago,  at  the  I>aunceston  as- 
sizes ;  when   he  displayed  such   knowlege  in   anatomy, 
and  spoke  in  so  masterly  a  manner  on  the  case  before  him, 
as  raised  the  admiration  of  the  court.     His   familiarity 
with  the  subject  (as  Baron  Thomp9on  observed  to  the 
jury)  was  in  nothing  more  discoverable,  than  the  ability 
to  divest  his  language  of  technical  terms.     The  name  of 
Borlase  awakened  the  hope  of  information  and  entertain- 
ment ;  but  the  performance  far  exceeded  the  promise. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  LandVEnd,  I  conceive,  is 
not  quite  *  Boeotian.'  At  Penzance,  likewise,  Dr.  Luke 
was  born.  His  apprenticeship  as  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
he  served  under  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Marazion.      He  then 

+  The  following  quotation  inserted  in  the  Pursails  of 
Literature,  p.  146,  note  (a),  9(hedit.  as  apposite  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Glynn  is  but  the  echo  of  every  heart  that 
has  known,  an^  admired,  and  felt,  the  exemplary  virtues  of 
the  *Mov*d  lapis." 

lalpcfcoilalocy   <l>t\od(t)pog^    Kai    a5wpo^o»c»/loT,   ^iXott- 
lug  aKpnv  rrjg  Traideias  iXijXgKU^* 
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went  to  London,  where  he  practised  as  a  surgeon ;  and 
to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  Hotel  de  Dieu.  Return- 
ing to  Cornwall,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Zachary  Johns^and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Head,  both 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  of  Helston.  After  several 
years,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  a  rank  to  which,  it  is 
said,  he  would  not  have  aspired  but  for  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Vy vyan,  aunt  to  Sir  R.  R.  Vy vyan,  of  Trelowarren ; 
whom,  thus  dignified,  he  approached  in  form  and  married  ; 
and  then  commenced  his  high  medical  career  at  Falmouth. 
And  high,  indeed,  it  was.  For  his  elevation  above  his 
brethren  was  so  palpable,  that  his  brethren  vailed  their 
bonnets  to  him,  "  one  and  all."  But  he  almost  sank  a 
martyr  to  his  populanty.  Travelling  night  and  day  over 
roads  that  were  all  but  foundrous — crossing  rivers  and 
creeks  and  harbours  with  the  certainty  of  a  catarrh,  though 
he  might  escape  a  watery  grave,*  he  at  length  determined 
upon  removing  to  Exeter.+ 

Andj;  there  was  he  no  sooner  to  all  appearance  set- 

» 

♦  Falmouth,  Saturday,  Jan.  1805. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  twice  at  Helford  Passage  this  week  for  the 
express  purpose  of  coming  over  to  see  you,  and  have  heen 
obhffed  to  return  re  infect&,  the  boat  not  passinfr—the  last  time, 
on  Thursday,  I  caught  a  very  severe  cold  by  waiting  on  the 
beach  and  have  heen  confined  ever  since.— Your  complaints 
are  certainly  of  the  gouty  kind.  I  will,  when  1  see  you,  which 
I  hope  will  be  in  a  few  davs,  lay  down  some  rules  for  your 
direction,  and  am  very  truly  your  obliged,  &c. 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 

+  Whilst  Dr.  Luke  was  resident  at  Cambridge,  Dcnstor 
Pearce  (a  native  of  St.  Keverne  and  Dean  of  Ely)  was  seized 
with  apoplexy,  and  owed  his  recovery  to  the  Doctor's  prompt 
assistance. 

X  Dr,  Luke  had  a  quickness  in  detecting  the  cause  of  a 
disease,  which  few  possess,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. The  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Enys,  of  Knys,  may  be  in- 
itanced  among  others,  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  penetration 
and  skill.  That  Mr.  Enys*s  complaints  were  owing  to  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  was  perceived  by  Dr.  Luke,  and  as 
decisivelv  pronounced;  and  the  various  symptoms  that  would 
arise  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  till  its  fatal  termination, 
were  foretold  with  an  accuracy  astonishing  to  common  ob- 
servers. To  this  accomplished  Physician  I  owe  the  recovery 
of  my  wife  from  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.    But  (much 
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tied,  than  to  the  sore  disappoinment  of  that  City  and  its 
neighbourhood,  he  flew  to  London.  In  London,  where 
^reat  talents  and  adequate  exertions  are  sure  of  success, 
his  merits  were  duly  rated :  and  his  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  prescribing  the  means  of  health  or  of  reco- 
very from  illness  to  people  of  all  stations  who  applied  to 
bim  for  advice.  His  residence  was  in  Cavendish-square, 
where  he  died  suddenly  on  the  29th  of  April,  1829. 

more  interestiof?  to  the  public)  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  L.  for 
observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Cornwall ;  in  reference  to 
which  he  Mrrites: — 

My  dear  Sir, 
You  must  consider  me  long  before  this  either  very  rude 
or  nei;li^ent,  and  I  should  scarcely  hope  for  pardon  were  you 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  my  irrep^ular  conduct. — 
From  the  time  I  received  your  kind  invitation  to  this  day,  I 
have  been  promising  myself  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day 
vith  you  and  been  constantly  disappointed.  As  the  summer 
advances  I  expect  more  leisure,  when  I  shall  seize  the  firs 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  am  at  your  service  for  what 
I  promisee!.    And  I  am  your  faithful  and  obliged  friend, 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 
Falmouth,  Jpril5, 1804. 

Again,  in  a  letter  long  after : — 

Falmouth,  March  1%  1806. 
My  dear  Sir, 

From  the  length  of  time  that  my  promise  has  been  made 
I  can  claim  no  consideration  from  you  for  the  hasty  manner 
in  which  I  have  committed  to  paper  the  few  observations 
accompanying  this  letter.  I  do  not  fabricate  an  excuse  how- 
ever  in  tellinfi^  you  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  leisure, 
that  has  not  been  stolen  from  my  meat  or  my  sleep,  to  acrom- 
plish  even  the  ill-digested  composition  now  sent  you.  You 
will  of  course  make  what  you  please  of  it — but  do  not  let  it  be 
banded  down  to  posterity  in  any  other  form  than  as  a  part  of 
the  materials,  without  the  maker's  name.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  the  trouble  I  have  {;iven  you  for  bo  inconsiderable 
a  return.    {  remain  most  faithfully  yours, 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 

My  last  interview  with  Dr.  Luke  was  at  St,  Gluvias; 
diniufr  at  Canon  Howell's:  where  our  pleasure  in  acciden- 
tally meeting  was,  I  believe,  reciprocal.  He  was  obliged  to 
part  from  us  abruptly.  But  before  he  left  Penryn,  he  favoured 
me  with  the  following  note.  "  It  will  gratify  you  to  hear,  that 
••  in  Scotland  your  name  (rightly  pronounced  too— Polwheele) 
••  is  familiar  to  many  whom  I  visited.  The  Ladies,  in  parti- 
••  cular,  were  well  acquainted  with  your  poetry,  and  repeated 
**  stanzas  from  your  poems  con  amore.  This  should  put  to 
"  shame  a  great  number  of  our  Cornish  Cousins  who  profess 
"  to  read  poetry  but  never  read  yours." 
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SECTION  IV. 


LAW. 


The  most  learned  in  the  Law,  whom  Cornwall  has 
produced,  were  Noye  and  Buller. 

William  Noyb,  attorney-general  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  First,  was  the  son  of 
William  Noye,  of  St.  Berian.  He  was  born  in 
1577.  In  1593,  he  entered  at  Exeter  College,  where 
he  coutinned  three  years  in  close  application  to  his  stu- 
dies. Thence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  study  the 
common  law,  in  the  knowlege  of  which  he  became  very 
eminent.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Helston,  in  his  own  county,  towards  the  end  of  James's 
reign,  in  two  parliaments ;  in  both  of  which  he  shewed 
himself  a  professed  enemy  to  the  King's  prerogative.  In 
1625  he  was  chosen  a  burgess  for  St.  Ives,  in  which  Par- 
liament^ and  another  following,  he  continued  the  same 
popular  patriot ;  till  at  length  the  court  condescended  to 
convince  him  of  his  errors,  by  making  him  attorney-ge- 
neral, October  27th,  1631. 

In  order  to  restore  his  health,  which  had  been  much 
impaired  by  continual  drudgery,  he  retired  to  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  July  ;  where  meeting  with  no  relief  from  the 
waters,  he  died  in  August,  163  4,  and  was  buried  at  New 
Brentford.  The  King  was  much  afi'ected  by  his  death,  and 
the  clergy  more.  And  archbishop  Laud  particularly  made 
this  observation  in  his  diary.      **  I  have  lost  a  near  friend 
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in  him,  and  the  church  the  greatest  she  had  of  his   condi- 
tion, since  she  needed  any  such.'*+ 

*  *•  William  Noye,  (nccordinfr  to    Haltf)  was  horn     at 
Pendre,  in  the  parish  of  Berian  ;   and   was  prevented  only 
)>y  death  from  building:  a  **  noble  house  here,  having  brought 
vast  quantities  of  suitable  materials  to  this  place,  in  order 
thereto.**      HaWs  MSS.  in  Burian.       But  it  appears,  that, 
at  one  time,  he    made     Carnanton  in    Mawffan,  bis    resi- 
dence.     Carnanton  (says  Hals)  *'  was  lately  the  dwelling  of 
William  Noye  of  Pendre,  Esq,  farmour  thereof  ;  who  was  first 
bred  a  student  at  law,  in   Lincoln's  Inn  ;    afterwards  hauin^ 
taken  his  degrees  therein,  he  was  chosen  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  towne  of  St.  luesor  Mitchel,  in  Cornwall,  in 
which  capacitie  he  stood  for  som  Parliaments,  in  the  besin- 
ninj2:eofthereigne  of  King  Charles  Land  was  specially  famous 
for  beinge  one  of  the  boldest,  and  stoutestchampions  of  the  sub<* 
jerts  liberty  in  Parliament,  that  the  westerne  parts  of  Enirland 
afforded;  which  beinee  obserued  by  the  court  party,  Kinge 
Charles  was  advized  by  his  cabinet  councill,  that  it  wold  he  a 
))rudent  course  to  divert  the  force  and  power  of  Noye*s  skill, 
logick,  and  rhetorique,  an  other  waye;    by  ffiuinge  him  som 
court  preferment.      Wherevpon  Kinge  Charles  made  him  his 
Atturney  Generall  1631,  by  which  expedient  he  was  soone 
metamorphized,  from  an  asserter  of  the  subjectV  liberty  and 
property,   to   a  most    zealous  and   violent  promoter  of  the 
dpspotick  and    arbitrary    prerogatiue  or  monarchy  of    his 
Prince  ;    soe  that  like  the  image   of  Janus    at  Rome,  he 
looked  forward  and  backward,  and  by  means  thereof  frreatly 
enriched    himselfe.— Amongst    other  things  he  is  reflected 
vpon  by  our  chronologers,  for  beinge  the  principal  contriuer 
of  the  ship  money  tax,  layd  by  Kinge  Charles  vpon  his  sub- 
jects forsettinge  forth  a  nauye,  or  fleet  of  t^hipps  at  sea,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Lords  or  Commons  in  Parliament ;    which 
moneys  were  raysed  by  writt  to  the  sheriffs  of  all  countys  and 
commissioners,  and  for  a  longe  tyme  brought  into  the  exche- 
qiit'r  twenty  thousand  pound  per  mensem,  to  the  greate  dis- 
tastofthe  Parliament,  the  layety  and  clergye,   who  declard 
against  it  as  an  vniawfuU  tax.     Neuertheless  all  the  twelve 
judges  after  Noyes  death,  except  Hutton  and  Crooke,  gaue 
their  opinions  and  hands  to  the  contrary,  in  Hamdens  case, 
viz.  Branston,  Finch,  Dauenport,  Denbam,  Jon«»s,  Trevor, 
Vernon,  Barkley,  Crawley,  and  Weston.    See  Baker^s  Chron. 
printed  1656.       Uoweuer,  out  of  kindness  to  the  clergye,  the 
Kinge  writ  to  all  the  sheriffs  of  England,  requiring  that  the 
i  tergye  possessed  of  parsonages  or  rectoryj>,  should   not  be 
assessed  aboue  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  rate  of  their  seuerall 
parishes ;    and  that    regard  shold  be   had  to  vicars  accord- 
ingly, by  which  rule  the  quantum  or  sume  of  this  siiip  money 
lax  tty  the  month  may  be  calculated.      But  1   shall  conclude 
this  paragraph  of  No^e,  in  the  words  of  Hammon  Le  Strange, 
Esq.  in  the  life  of  Kmg  Charles  I,  vis.     Noye  became  soe 
servilly  addicted  to  the  King's   prerogatiue,  by  ferretinge 
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"  Sagacious,  witty,  learned   but   unprincipled'*  are 
the  epithets  most  descriptive  of  Noye.f 

▼p  old  penal  statutes,  and  devisinf^e  new  exactions,  for  the 
small  tyme  be  enjoyed  his  power,  that  he  was  the  most  pesti- 
lent vexation  to  the  suhject,  that  this  latter  a{;e  afft)rded,  &c. 
He  dyed  about  the  yeare  1635;  and  lyes  burid  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maiigan,  with  an  inscription  on  a  stone  to  this  purpose : 
here  lyes  tbe^  body  of  Wm.  Noye,  Esq.  some  tyme  Attorney 
General!,  to  Kinir  Charles  I.  This  firentleman  writ  that  ex- 
cellent booke  of  the  lawe,  called  Noy's  Reports.  He  had 
issae,  Edward  Noye,  his  eldest  son,  kilrd  in  a  duell  soon  after 
his  father's  death;  and  Humphry  Noye  his  second  son,  of 
whome  in  his  father's  will,  whereby  his  estate  was  settled  on 
those  his  children,  I  am  told  arethose  express  words  written  — 
Imp.  1  fnue  all  my  lands  and  tenements,  &c,  next,  and  imme- 
diatelv  after  my  decease  to  my  son  and  heire  apparent  Ed- 
ward Noye,  &c. ;  and  for  want  of  his  lef^ al  issue,  to  my  second 
son  Humphry  Noye,  and  his  heirs  to  be  squander'd,  or  scat- 
ter'd,  for  that  I  can  hope  noe  better ;  which  foreAie:ht  or  pre- 
diction afterwards  accordingrly  came  to  pass.  He  married 
Hester  daughter  of  the  Lord  Sands  of  Hantshire,  and  by  her 
had  issue  two  sons— William  Noye  still  aliue  at  Salisbury, 
who  married  ■   and  hath  issue ;  and  Humphry  Noye 

that  dyed  without  issue  male ;  and  Katherine  married  to 
William  Davies,  gent,  of  St.  Earth ;  Jane  to  Richard  Davies, 
bis  younger  brother;  and  Brid^man  to  John  Williams  of 
Rosworthy,  Esq.  some  tyme  commissioner  for  the  peace, 
tempore  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  right  he  is  now  in  possession 
of  this  barton  of  Carnanton,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  Af*ter 
her  decease  he  married  Dorothy  daughter  of  Peter  Daye, 
Gent,  and  by  her  hath  issue,  and  giuetb  for  his  arms,  the  pa- 
ternal coate  armour  of  the  Williams,  of  Dorset  or  Wiltshire  ; 
bis  fjrrandfatber  eoming^e  from  thence  a  steward  to  the  Arun- 
dells  of  Lanherne.  Humphry  Noye,  Esq.  aforesaid,  after  he 
had  by  ill  conduct,  riot,  and  excess,  divested  himselfe  of  the 
greate  estate  left  him  by  his  father  theAttorney  GeneraU,liued 
for  many  years  on  the  charitie  of  his  friends;  and  by  virtue 
of  his  beinge  a  commissioner  for  the  peace,  and  mostly  chair- 
man at  the  sessions,  got  severall  sums  of  money  by  vn- 
rifrhteous  practices,  in  countenancinge  and  defendinge,  ex- 
cusinse,  or  acquitting  felons  and  other  criminals  at  that  tri- 
bunal, of  which  at  last  beinge  detected,  he  was  deseruedly 

f  Noye  instructed  by  Laud  to  prosecute  Prynne,  in  his 
speech  on  the  occasion,  quaintly  says:— "  According  to 
Prynne,  Church  music  is  as  the  bleating  of  brute  beasts :  Cho- 
risters bellow  the  tenor  like  oxen— bark  a  counterpoise  like 
dogs,  roar  out  a  treble  like  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  like  hogs  : 
Bishops  are  silk  and  satin.  Divine's  Christmas  is  the  DeviTs 
Christmas.  Christ  was  himself  a  Puritan. —  See  Wood's 
Athen.  Oxon,  Vol.  III.  col.  146— and  see  Rubhworth,  Vol.  II. 
p.  223,234. 
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Sir  Francis  Duller,  Bart,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  born  at  Morvd  ;  the 

i 

struck  oat  of  the  commifision  of  the  peace,  by  John  Earle  of 
Radnor^  Gustos  Rotulorum  ;  after  which  ^rowiiitre  scnndnlous 
for  these  and  other  misdemeanours,  he  was  sU^hted  by  his 
former  friends^  and  put  to  great  hardshipFj  to  get  a  subsis- 
tance  necessary  for  the  life  of  man.  (His  creditors  vpon 
mortgages  bein are  in  possession  of  his  whole  estate.)  How- 
euer  it  happen^  some  time  before  his  death,  that  vpon  put- 
tinge  his  hand  and  seale  with  his  creditors,  for  conveyin[^e 
the  manor  of  Amell  and 'Try II y,  in  Penwith,  to  his  son  in 
lawe  Mr:  Daaies,  on  marryage  with  his  daughter  Katherina 
aforesaid,  he  had  by  them  pay'd  him  in  cash  j^lOO  in  conside- 
ration thereof.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  which  money,  he 
sickned  and  dyed  at  Thomas  Willis  house,  in  St.  Colomb 
Tow ne)  and  left  j^80  in  cash,  about  the  yeare  1683;  which 
was  more  money  then  be  was  possest  of  at  one  tyme  for  above 
twenty  year's  before  ;  and  the  last  words  that  he  was  heard  to 
speake,  as  his  soule  passed  out  of  this  life,  was — **  Lordtohere 
am  I  gbinge  now  /"  The  name  Noy,  Noi,  *Noye,  (Welsh, 
as  some  think)  doth  not  signifie  after  the  English,  one  that  is 
a  malevolent  person  that  hurts  or  anoy's  others,  as  was  gene- 
rally said  of  the  Attorney*Generall  Noye  ;  that  be  acted 
sutableto  his  name;  fori  assure  the  reader  the  monosilable 
Noye  in  the  Cornish,  British,  Welsh^  and  Armorican  tongues, 
from  whence  it  is  deriued,  is  quite  of  another  import  and  sig- 
nification^ and  is  the  same  as  neposi  nepotis,  nepotulus  in 
Latin,  viz.  a  nephew,  brother,  or  sister*s  son.  See  Floyd  upon 
the  Latin  words  aforesaid,  and  neptis,  a  nelce,  in  Cornish 
noith,  armorice  nises,  a  shee  or  female  woman  soe  related. 
The  Attorney-Generall  on  a  day  hauenge  King  Charles  !• 
and  the  principle  ofBcers  and  nobilitieof  his  court,  at  a  din- 
ner at  his  house  in  London,  at  which  tyme  the  arch  po^t  Ben 
Johnson,  and  others,  beinge  at  an  inne,  on  the  other  side  the 
street,  and  wantinge  both  meate  and  money  for  their  subsis- 
tance,  at  that  exigent  resolued  to  trye  an  expedient,  to  gett 
his  dinner  from  the  Attorney  GeneralTs  taolej  in  order  to 
which,  by  his  landlord  at  the  inn  aforesaid,  he  sent  a  white 
limber  plate  or  trencher  to  him,  when  the  King  was  sate 
dowue  to  table,  wheron  was  inscribed  those  words : 

When  the  world  was  drowii'd 

^oe  deer  was  found, 

Because  there  was  iioe  park  ; 

And  heere  [  sitt, 

Without  e're  a  bitt, 

Cause  Noyah  hath  all  in  his  Arke. 

Which  plate  beinge  presented  by  the  Alturney  (GSenerall 
to  the  Kinge,  produced  this  effect  ;  that  Johnson  had  a  ffood 
dish  of  venson  sent  him  back  by  the  bearer  to  hift  great  con* 
teut  and  satisfaction  ;  on  which  aioresaid  plate  by  the  King's 
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third   son  of  Buller,  Esq.  by  his  second    wifci 

daughter  of  Allen,  Earl  of  Dathurst.  Sir  F.  Buller  was 
educated  under  Coleridgef,  at  Oltery  ;  where  he  formed  a 
very  early  matrimonial  connection,  having  married  in 
1763,  Miss  Yarde,  only  child  of  Francis  Yarde,  Esq. 
But  matrimony  did  not  impede  his  study  of  law,  for 
which  he  discovered  a  very  early  predilection,  and  he  was 
entered  in  the  Temple,  under  the  pupilage  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Judge)  Asbhurst.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for 
great   depth  of    knowlege,   and  professional  accuracy  ; 


direction,  Johnson's  rhymes   were  thus  inverted  or  contra- 
dicted : 

When  the  world  was  drowu'd, 

Tbere  deer  was  found, 

Although  thet-e  was  noe  park ; 

I  send  thee  a  bitt. 

To  quicken  thy  witt. 

Which  coin's  from  Noya's  Arke. 

William  Noye^  andgfram;  I  Moyle  in  law.  He  was  thd 
blowcoal^  incendiary  or  stirrer  vp  of  the  occasion  of  the 
ciuill  wars  between  Kiniare  Charles,  and  his  Parliament^  by 
assertinge  and  settinjjc  vp  the  King  s  prerogatiue  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  as  Kinge  James  I.  had  done  before,  beyond  the 
laws^if  the  land  as  aforesaid  I  and  ascounsill  fbrtheKingei 
he  prosecuted  for  Kinge  Charles  I.  the  imprisoned  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  1628,  viz.  Sir  John  li^llyot,  Mr.  Cory- 
tbn  and  others,  #ho  hfler  much  cost  and  trouble  he  gott  to  be 
f^ned  J^S.OOO  each,  the  others  £5^  and  further  to  be  sen- 
tenced, notwithstandinge  they  payed  those  fyne^,  not  to  be 
deliuered  froin  prison,  without  submission  anil  ackiiowledge- 
olent  of  their  ofr^nces  and  security  to  be  piit  ih  for  their  good 
bebayiour  for  the  future."  BaWs  MSS.  in  Mawi^an. — William 
Noy,  Attcirney  General  to  Charles  1.  large  rufli  Before  his 
Complete  Lawyer*  8vo.      William  Noy  was  for  his  quick  ap- 

f»reht»nsion,  solid  Judgment  and  retentive  memory,  equal  at 
east  to  any  of  the  lawyers  of  his  time.  But  with  ull  these 
great,  he  had  no  amiable  qualities  ;  he  was  illnalurcd, 
haughty  and  unpolitei  He  bud  the  principal  hand  i<t  the 
most  oppressive  expedients  for  raising  money  for  the  K>ntf« 
and  seems  not  to  have  had  the  least  notion  of  public  spirit. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  an  enlarged  head,  and  a  con- 
tracted heart.  (  See  dn  account  of  his  learned  and  ju<iici(His 
works  in  the  Athenae  Oxou.  Ob.  9  Aug.  1634.*'  Granger,  vol. 
2,  pp.  225,  226. 

t  HowvL  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was  literally  contracted,  th'\t  "  it 
was  8b  I  i veiled  like  a  leather  penuy  purse,  when  he  was  dissected."  Seti 
Howe  1*8  Letter  to  Lord  Savage,  voU  I.  p.  241. 
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and  for  some  years  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  prac- 
tised with  great  success  as  a  special  pleader.  Fashion, 
and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  a  phrase  which  is  little 
understood,  have  occasioned  somewhat  of  contempt  to  be 
attached  to  the  reputation  of  a  special  pleader.  By  some, 
special  pleading  is  understood  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  proficiency  in  the  science  of  chicane,  and  a  facility  of 
exerting  technical  knowlege  in  enabling  iniquity  and 
injustice  to  triumph  over  candour  and  good  faith.  By 
others,  it  is  considered  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  jargon, 
without  any  exact  meaning,  and  without  any  other  result 
than  the  increase  of  expense,  and  the  delay  of  justice. 
Special  pleading,  however,  or  rather  the  art  of 
drawing  pleas,  is  founded  on  the  strictest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  liberal  rules  of  logic.  It  im- 
plies not  only  a  correct  but  a  comprehensive  mind  ; 
not  only  a  talent  for  perceiving  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference which  are  found  between  the  extremes  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  a  great  degree  of  readiness 
in  applying  them  to  a  particular  case.  The  exercise 
of  vigorous  and  manly  eloquence  produces  a  more 
perceptible  effect  on  the  minds  of  juries  :  but  in 
vain  does  the  advocate  obtain  a  verdict  at  nisi 
prius^  if  the  correctness  of  the  special  pleader  has 
not  laid  the  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
ultimate  success  must  be  raised  :  nor  is  the  support  of  the 
throne  of  justice,  and  the  final  adjudication  of  the  law 
ordinarily  committed  to  those  orators  whose  talents  are 
most  admired  at  7im  prius,  but  to  those  who,  by  their 
skill  in  special  pleading,  have  evinced  that  laborious  at« 
tention,  and  precise  information,  without  which  justice 
may  be  perverted,  and  the  judgment  led  captive  by  the 
imagination. 

While  Mr.  Buller  practised  as  a  special  pleader, 
Erskine  was  numbered  among  his  pupils.  In  Easter 
term,  1772,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  his  '^  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nisi 
Prius  ;"  a  work  which  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  his 
learning, judgment,  and  ability:   it  still  remains  in  high 
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repute;  and  though  we  possess,  by  another  author,  a 
successful  work  on  the  same  subject,  Buller's  Nisi  Prius 
is,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  a  book  in  high  esti- 
mation. 

Mr.  Buller  whose  progress  at  the  bar  was  extremely 
rapid,  is  said  to  have  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
parliamentary  connection :  but  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  fictions  by  which  dunces  attempt  to  depreciate 
genius  when  it  has  met  its  due  reward.  Mr.  Bailer  was 
never  in  parliament ;  nor  was  he  ever  a  conspicuous  sup- 
porter of  any  tninisters,  or  their  measures.  Lord  Mans- 
field, though  an  active  and  able  politician,  was  not 
subject  to  be  biassed  on  the  judgment-seat  by  his  political 
predilections,  at  least  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  coin- 
cidence a  motive  of  personal  preference.  In  Michaelmas 
term,  1777,  Mr.  B.  was  honoured  with  a  silk  gown,  and  in 
three  days  after  this  promotion  (27ih  November)  made 
Second  Judge  of  Chester.  In  the  ensuing  Easter  term,  a 
vacancy  arising  from  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Aston,  Mr. 
Buller  Was,  at  the  express  and  earnest  recommendation  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  advanced  to  the  bench.  In  this  court 
Judge  Buller  sat  for  sixteen  years:  and  his  conduct  abun- 
dantly verified  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  his  abilities. 
Lord  Mansfield  supported  his  friend's  early  exertions  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  all  the  persuasion  of  his  irre- 
sistible eloquence  ;  and  when,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
that  truly  great  character  was  frequently  obliged  to  seek 
a  temporary  recess  from  the  fatigues  of  his  station,  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Judge  Buller,  with  a  degree 
of  ability  and  integrity  which  left  litde  room  for  re- 
gretting the  absence  of  the  principal.  His  Lordship  is 
said  to  have  exerted  all  his  influence,  and  even  to  have 
held  his  office  after  the  power  to  execute  its  functions  had 
ceased,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  succession  to  Sir 
Francis  Buller.  This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  marked  predilection  was  shewn  for  Buller  ;  who 
was  often  deputed  by  Lord  Thurlow  to  sit  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  and  during  the  interval  between  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  appointment  of  Lord 
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Loughborough,  Judge  Buller  was  one  of  the  commi?-' 
sioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 

In  Trinity  term,  1794,  finding  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  King'b  Bench  too  multifarious  for  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  exchanged  situations  with  Sir  Soulden  Law- 
rence, who  had  recently  been  made  a  jodg-e,  and  sat  in 
that  court  till  the  end  of  his  days. 

Sir  Francis  was  always  celebrated  for  his  ready  per- 
ception of  the  real  point  in  a  cause,  his  penetration  in 
detecting  the  fallacies  of  advocates,  and  the  equivocations 
of  witnesses,  and  his  clearness  in  explaining  his  opinions 
to  the  jury.  The  detractors  of  Buller,  (and  de- 
tractors every  man  in  an  exalted  situation  must  expect,) 
have  imputed  to  him  somewhat  too  much  of  severity  in 
criminal  cases ;  but  this  insinuation  is  not  founded  on 
any  proof:  one  case  alone  is  cited,  but  the  public  seems 
long  since  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  Donellan's 
sentence.  In  the  year  1785,  Judge  Buller  encountered 
much  obloquy  on  account  of  an  altercation  with  Erskine^ 
on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  ;  but  the  heat  of 
poHtical  dispute  had  considerable  effect,  and  the  Judge 
was  unfairly  balanced  in  the  public  mind  against  an  able 
and  popular  advocate  in  a  popular  cause.  In  1798,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  for  trying  the  state 
prisoners  at  Maidstone,  and  conducted  himself  with  the 
most  exemplary  dignity,  prudence,  and  moderation.  This 
was  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  his  public  life. 

In  private  he  was  amiable,  gay,  and  benevolent. 
His  person  was  handsome  ;  his  complexion  florid ;  his  eye 
brilliant.  His  health,  during  bis  latter  years,  was  under- 
mined by  continual  attacks  of  the  gout;  and, at  the  time  of 
bis  death,  he  intended  to  resign  his  situation  of  judge  in  a 
few  days.  His  death  was  remarkably  sudden  :  he  fell  from 
bis  chair  while  playing  a  game  at  picquet,  and  expired 
instantaneously.     He  was  in  his  55th  year.* 

*  He  died  on  Wednesday,  4tb  of  June,  1800,  at  his  honse 
in  Bedtbrd-square,  leavinfir  an  only  son,  Francis  Buller 
Yarde,  Esq.  See  an  account  of  BuUer  (except  in  one  or  t'wo 
instances  correct)  in  "  Public  Characters  for  1798,"  pp.  175, 
176,177,178. 
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SECTION  V. 


DIVINITY, 


From  the  days  of  Charles  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, we  recognise  in  Godolphin,  Granville,  Trelawney 
and  Prideaux,  the  first  bright  luminaries  of  the  Church 
amidst  clusters  of  "  the  lesser  stars"  that  tv^rinkle  in  our 
Cornish  hemisphere.  But  the  last  mentioned,  was  far 
the  most  splendid. 

Dean  Prideaux,  born  at  Padstow,  May  3,  1648, 
was  the  third  son  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.  by  Bridget, 
daughter  of  John  Moyle,  of  Bake,  aunt  to  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Walter  Moyle,  Esq.  He  studied  three 
years  at  Westminster,  under  Dr.  Bubby  ;  and  then  was 
removed  to  Christ-church,  Oxford.  Here  he  published 
in  1676,  his  Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  Arundelianis, 
Seldenianis,  aliisque  conflata,  cum  perpetuo  Commentario. 
This  introduced  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  made  choice  of 
him  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  and,  in  1679, 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  St.  Clement's,  near  Oxford  ; 
and  afterwards  to  a  prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Norwich.  During  the  reign  of  James  II,  when  the 
design  of  the  court  was  to  establish  Popery,  Dr.  Prideaux 
exerted  himself  in  supporting  the  religion  of  his  country, 
with  a  zeal  that  will  always  do  honour  to  bis  memory. 
One  of  the  new  converts  dying  at  Norwich,  the  priests 
v.ere  determined  to  bury  the  body  publicly  in  the  Ca- 
thedral according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Doctor,  fearing  the  ill  effects  of  this  pro- 
ceeding on  the  minds  of  the   people,   sent  to   inform   the 
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friends  of  the  deceased  that,  as  the  person   did   not  die 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  buried  there.     Though  the  notice  sent  by  Dr. 
Prideaux  was  a  legal  one,  yet,  as  the  Papists  had    the 
higher  powers  on  their  side,  they  were  not  intimidated,  but 
resolved  the  bury  the  deceased  in  opposition  to  the  Pre- 
bendary.     For   this   purpose   they   marched   in  solemn 
procession,  but  found  the  doors  bolted  and  barricadoed 
against  their  entrance,  which  obliged  them,  to  their  no 
small   mortification,  to   return  with    the   corpse  to  tbeir 
own  parish  burying-ground.      But  an    information   was 
lodged  in  the  High-commission-court  against  the  Doctor, 
who  lived  to  see  that  iniquitous  tribunal  abolished  by 
the  revolution,  before  he  could  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for    his   conduct.      After  the   revolution,  Dr.  Prideaux 
was    advanced    to    the    Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,    and 
Deanry  of  Norwich,  but  declined  the  Hebrew  Professor- 
ship of  Oxford,  which  was  offered  him  about  the  same 
time.      When    Dr.   Trimnel   was   translated    from    the 
Bishopric  of  Norwich  to  Winchester,  Dr.  Prideaux  was 
offered  the  See  of  the  former,  but  declined  the  honour,  as 
he  was  advancing  in  years.     He  had  been  long  afHicted 
with  the  stone,  and   his  physicians  proposed  that  he  mu^t 
submit  to  an  operation,  which  almost  deprived  him  of  his 
life.     He  was  carried  to  London,  where  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty  did  all  in  their  power  to  restore  him  to  health 
and  strength ;  but  though  he  lived  some  years  after,  yet  he 
was  never  able  to  appear  in  public.     During  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  his  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament.* 


*  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  from  that  ad- 
mirable work,  an  observation  of  the  Dean  respecting;  the 
Slave-trade— not  in  his  days  but  in  ours  (God  knows  !)  a 
subject  agitated  by  party*spirit  and  fanatic  zeal.  **  Our 
holy  profession  (says  the  Dean)  is  so  far  from  having  any  of 
the  documents  of  the  Essenes  in  it,  that  almost  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  that  sect  is  condemned  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
Such  were  their  superstitious  washings,  their  over  rif^orous 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  their  abstaining  from  meatK, 
which  God  hath  created  for  man's  use,  their  touch  not,  taste 
not,  and  handle  not  ;  their  will  worship  in  their  neglecting 


H'C  died  at  Norwich,  1st  November,  1724,  in  the 
xh  yi^ar  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  ia 
It  Caihedral.  In  private  life,  he  was  truly  amiable^ 
i\  had  the  meanest  opinion  of  his  own  ability  :  In  public, 

was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  strenuous  defen- 
r  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberty.  Notwithstanding 
szeal  against  Popery,  the  Pope  with  unparalleled  liber- 
ty presented  him  with  a  lar^e  goldt  medal,  as  a  testi- 
yny  of  esteem  for  his  talents  and  learning.  This  medal 
MOW,   1  apprehend,  at  Place.* 

Of  Prideauic^s  works  (here  is  a  small  8vo.  volume^ 
t    so  generally  read  as  the   *'    Connexion,"^    though 

learning  and  simpliciiy  entitle  it,  i  think,  to  attention 
•I  luean,  *^  The  true  Nature  of  Imposture  fully  displayed 

the  Life  of  Mahomet ;  with  a  Discourse  annexed  by 
ly  of  Letter  to  the  Deisls."t      To  this  work  the  writers 

the  Baniptun  Sermons,  preached  in  1784  by  Joseph 
hite,  were  obliged,  1  conceive,  for  a. few  solitary  hints  ; 
m;^h  the  favour  seemed  too  trivial  for  acLuowlegement.;J: 

d  volantarlly  afSicting  the  body,  and  other  like  superstitions 
es,  wiiicli  God  never  leqiiired  ot  tlieni.  Moreover,  contrary 
the  l<iw  of  Christ,  they  forbade  marriage,  which  God  had 
dained  from  the  begiiiuins^  ;  ami  absolutely  condemned 
rviiude.  which  the  Holy  McriiUur'ef  of  the  New  Testament,  as  weU 
the  Old,  allow" — See  Coinmeulary  on  the  Old  and  New 
wtameut,  [ti^dit.  10]  Vol.  til,  p.  514. — Dr.  Lardner  concurs 
itb  Dean  Prideanx,  in  iaforming  us  that  the  dogmas  of  tlie 
weues  weie  condemned  by  Christ  und  his  Apostles.  Yet  it 
more  than  possible  that  our  **  Tea  and  I3ible"  gossipers  may 
Mverate,  that  both  Prideaux  and  Lardner  were  fools.  And 
ith  a  sag-icious  pinch  of  snuff,  and  a  sneer,  and  a  shrug,  and 
le  lifted  whites  of  their  twinkling  eyes.,  will  the  prim  dames 
id  pretty  damsels  pronounce  on  the  "*•  poor  biographical  /Sketch* 
■"—the  sentence  of  eternal  reprobation  1 

*See  Life  of  Frideanx,  i7-kSf  bvo.,  from  Memoirs,  by  his 
«y  Edmund  Frideaox.  Esq. 

t  I  have  before  me  the  second  edition  of  1697. 

X  **  What  it  was  put  Mahomet  on  his  Imposture,  the 
story  of  his  Life  suificiently  shews. — It  was  his  Ambition 
BdliisLvsr. — To  have  the  S'tvereiguty  over  his  country  to 
ratUy  his  ambition,  and  as  many  women  as  he  pleased  to 
itiate  his  Inst,  was  the  general  design  of  that  new  religioa 
Irich  be  invented.  Hut  we  challenge  all  the  enemies  of  the 
oly  religion  which  we  profess,  to  tiud  out  any  thing  like  this 
I  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  any  thing  that  savours  of 
i«cldliy  lotereHy  either  in  him  .the  first  founder  of  our  faith, 
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The- second  Tolume  of  Moy1e*s  Works  commencfiff 
with  *'  remarks  upon  some  passages  in  Dr.  Prideaux's 

or  in  any  of  his  holy  Apostles,  who  were  the  first  propagators 
otfit."     Prideaux,  pp,  10,  11. 

"  From  every  view  of  the  Life  of  IVlahomet,  it  is  evident 
that  AMBiTiofl   and'  lust  divided  the  empire  in  his  hreast* 
Hence  almost  every  great  desig-n—\ience  originated  the  §rrnnd 
scheme  of  his  imposture.      Far  other  was  the  Ajife  of    Jesus 
Chriit."^    White,p.\8\. 

'*  Had  interest  or  ambition  been  the  gnide  of  his  actions, 
he  would  certainly  have  assnnred  the  character  to  which  the 
warmest  hopes  and  most  rooted  prejudices  of  the  Jews  uni- 
versally inclined.  He  would  not  Imvc  opposed  alike  the  prid& 
ot  princes  and  the  superstition  of  the  people.  He  would  have 
either  courted  popularity,  or  grasped  at  dominion.  The  Im- 
postor of  Arabia  seized  the  sceptre  before  it  was  offered  to 
bim.  But  far  different  was  the  comluct  of  JesnsChrist.  —  He 
did  not  make  his  doctrine  subservient  to  the  gratiticatiou  of 
any  darling  lusts  and  corrupt  affections  ;  but  enjoined  the 
practice  of  the  purest  chastity."     Wliite,  pp,  211,  *ial. 

"  Had  our  Saviour's  design  been  to  seduce  the  people  for 
his  own  interest,  he  must  have  taken  the  same  course  with 
other  seducers.  .  He  must  have  followed  them  in  their  liu  - 
iiiours,aBd  fopmed  his  doctrines  to  their  fancies  ;  courted  those 
IB  the  greatest  aiithoritv  and  esteem  y  and  studied  and  prac- 
tised all  other  sucb  arts  of  popularity  to  serve  his  purpose , 
and  to  obtain  the  end  proposed.  Such  were  the  methods, 
whereby  Maiiometfii'st  propagated  Ihs  iinpositure."  Prideaux^ 
J2. 

**  When* our  Saviour  appeared  ais  the  Messias  that  was 
promised,  had  he  done  it  only  as  an  impostor  to  promote  a 
secular  interest  of  his  own,  he  would  certainly  iKive  assumed 
that  character  according  to  the  notions  in  which  the  Jews 
expected  hink  According  to  the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  the 
Messias  was  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies,  restore  the 
kingdom  of  David  to  Jerusalem,  aad  their  reign  in  great 
splendour  and  glory  over  the  house  of  Israel.  And  the  time 
of  onr  Saviour's  appearance  was  the  most  favourable  juncture 
For  then  the  Jews  entertained  a  notion  of  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  Mes^ias,  under  the  character  of  an  imperial  prince,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of -Roman  bondage.  Yet  he 
tonght,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  He  taught 
them  only  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Instead  of 
I  .  conquest  over  enemies,  or  extent  of  power,  he  preached  to 
|k  iliem  mortification,  self-denial,  and  repentance."  Prideaux 
B-    pp.  IG,  18,  2G. 

W  **  The  promise  of  a  Redeemer  of  Israel  had  awakened 

W*  .  among   the  Jews  the  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah. 

i     la  the  person  of  the  Messiahy  their  promised  deliverer,  they 

ffodiy  beheld  a  mighty  and  glorious  Klni;,  who  should  appear 
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Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  in  several 
letters  between    Mr.  Moyle  and  Dr.  Prideaux."      The 

with  all  the  pomp  of  temporal  greatness,  trampling  upon  the 
oppressors  of  Israel,  and  leading  forth  his  peanie  amulst  the 
triumph  of  conquest,  and  splendour  of  dominion.  Every  pfye 
now  looked  forward  with  anxious  expectation,  to  the  moment 
when  the  glory  of  Zion  sh  v.ild  appear,  aid  R'>  ne  herself  fall 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jerusalem."     White,  Pp.  110,  111. 

*•  The  course  of  our  Saviour's  life  was  ill  adaoted  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  of  a  people,  who  were  incapable  of  recon- 
ciling a  mean  appearance  with  a  great  design.  How  could 
they,  \yho  were  captivated  by  the  dazzling  distinctions  of 
birth  and  for'.une,  and  rank  in  the  world,  associate  with  one 
whose  companions  were  of  the  lowest  occupations  ?  The 
Pharisees  and  Sadduces  were  reproved  with  equal  firmness 
and  severity  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  doctrine  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  tenets  of  both  ;  and  his  example  involved  a 
constant  reprehension  of  their  practice."     White,  P.  118. 

"  Mahomet  made  use  of  able  manner  and  insinuation,  both 
with  rich  and  poor,   for  gaining  their  affection.      But  our 
Saviour  had  oidy  regard  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  mis- 
sion, which,  instead  of  reconciling  men  to  his  i>erson,  pro- 
voked the  world  against  him.    Mahomet,  the  easier  to  draw 
over  the  Arabians  to  his  party,  indulged  them,  by  his  Law,  in 
all  those  passions  and  corrupt  uffections  whicn  he  found  them 
strongly  addicted  to,  especially  those  of  lust  and  war.    Ho 
m  *.de  it  a  main  part  of  his  religion  to  tight  against,  plunder, 
and  destroy,  all  those  that  would  not  embrace  it.     But  Jesut 
Christ,  instead  of  seeking  the  favour  of  mon  by  indulging  them 
in  their  lusts  and  sinful  practices,  laid  a  stricter  restraint 
upon  them  than  was  ever  done  be/ore.    Mahomet,  to  please 
his  Arabians,  retained  in  the  religion  which  he  taught  them, 
most  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  had  oeen  ac- 
customed to  under  that  which  he  abolished,  and  also  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  in  which   they  were  chiefly^  performed. 
Bat  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  regard  to  the  pleasing  pf  them, 
abolished  bo^h  the  Temple  and  the  Law.     Mahomet  when  he 
found  any  of  his  new  laws  not  so  well  to  serve  his  turn,  craftily 
shifted  the  scene,  and  brought  them  about  to  his  purpose,  by 
such  adterations  as  would  best  suit  therewith    And  thev  who 
lay  their  designs  in  order  to  their  interest,  must  fina  that 
emerging  changes  in  the  one,  must  frequently  require  changes 
in  the  other  a: so.     But  Jesus  immutably    persisted  in  Hie 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  he  delivered.       Prideaux,  pp. 
102,  103, 104. 

"  The  designs  of  Mahomet, ^^  says  White,  **  were  gradually 
and  cautiously  unfolded;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  reception  of  his  faith,  he  first  artfully 
persuaded  his  own  relations  and  domestics,  nud  drew  to  his 
side  the  most  powerful  of  his  neigh!>ours.  Jesus  walked  forth 
by  the  Sea  oi  Galilee,  and  saw  fishers  casting  their  nets. 
Ineae  were  his  first  converts  and  disciples.    He  won  them 
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remarks  are,  ia  my  opinion,  that  of  a  superficial,  captious 
eritic.  Dr.  Prideaux  shews  his  candid  and  amiable  dis- 
position in  acknowlegeing  his  cousin's  favours.  His 
fourth  letter  is  as  follows  : 

'*  Dbar  Cousin, 

**  I  do  most  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter,  especially  for  the  observations  which  you 
bave  sent  me  of  my  mistakes  in  the  last  part,  of  my  his- 
tory. I  must  confess,  that  about  Octavius*s  posterity  is  a 
yery  great  one.  It  ig  a  downright  blunder  of  my  old 
head,  and  I  am  glad  so  accurate  and  learned  a  reader 
has  not  observed  more  of  them.  This  makes  me  hope, 
that  no  more  such  have  escaped  me.  I  have  mended  this, 
and  all  the  others  you  have  taken  notice  of;  only  I  can- 
not make  Socrates  a  Sodomite;  though  the  place  in  Juvenal 
which  you  mention,  reflects  on  him  for  his  affection  to 
Alcibiades,  as  if  that  were  a  Sodomitical  amour.  1  am 
ps^St  labouring  any  further,  being  now  past  the  seventieth 
year  of  my  age.  If  I  outlive  the  ensuing  winter,  it  is 
ixvpre  than  1  expect,  or  indeed  desire;  for  I  have  now 
VipoQ  me  such  decays  both  of  body  and  miud,  as  make 
iRe  fully  sensible  that 

'  Gravis  est  et  dura  Senectus,^" 

'*  Every  body  cannot  live  so  long  as  my  aunt  M. 
}4'  though  perchance  I  might  have  lived  much  longer, 
and   in   full  vigour,  had   not  my  great  calamity  come 

^eitber  by  subtle  arguments,  nor  crafty  persuasion,  .^ettif 
j^Ued  his  hearers  to  repentance ;  but  Makomet  to  conquest. 
The  Revelation  of  tbe  Arabian  Provhet  was  inconsistent,  a 
system  of  contradiction,  continually  sniftine  with  the  views  of 
BIS  policy,  and  the  necessities  of  his  imposture  $  now  loolcing 
Awards  Mecca,  and  now  to  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus  sought  not 
to  accommodate  his  doctrine  to  fortuitous  changes  in  ex- 
ternal circumstance?.  Every  part  of  his  teaching  was  regular 
and  consistent.  In  Mahomet  -we  behold  the  destioyer  of  man- 
kind, riding  in  triumph  over  thousands  who  jrell  by  his 
geiBolatine  sword.  In  Jesus  we  see  the  friend  and  saviour  of 
&e  world,  riding  meekly  to  the  Holy  City,  and  hailed  with  the 
Reclamations  and  blessines  of  much  people  ivhom  he  had 
rf  Bcued  from  sin  and  death.**     White,  pp.  ^5, 227> 

For  other  parallel  passages,  see  Prideaux,  pp.  41,  42.  79a 
14,  ^.    Aikd  frhite,  pp.  57, 59, 61,  71,  93,  94, 127. 
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athiTart  me;  considering  that,  it  is  much  that  I  hate  lasted 
so  loog.     I  bless  Qod  for  all  his  mercies  hitherto. 

*•  I  am,  dear  Cousin,  Ac.  P.* 

"  Norwich,  SepL  6,  1718. 

In  the  library  at  Place-Padstow  I  was  lately  Rati- 
fied with  the  sight  of  Tarious  manuscripts,  chiefly  the 
works,  and  in  the  hand-writing,  of  Dean  Prideaux.— • 
These  were,  **  BleTen  small  quarto  Manuscripts  of  the 
Connexion,  &c."  rery  neatly  written — **  A  Collection  of 
Letters  on  miscellaneous  Subjects  ;*^ — and  '*  An  Oriental 
Manuscript,*'  that  belonged  to  the  Dean.  This  is  written 
OB  Yelium  ;  and  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  book  is  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  contents :-« 

*  Hie  codex  in  lingui  Persica  et  metrice  conscriptus 
est;  continelque  amplissimum  corpus  historia  veterom 
Persamm  usque  ad  Mahommadismum.  Potest  autem 
dividi  in  tres  partes  ;  qiionun  prima  narrat  vitas  et  gesta 
illomrn  regum  qui  paulo  post  diluvium  usque  ad  Cymm 
et  HjTStaspem  duraverunt.  Secuada  describit  sequentce 
reges  usque  ad  Alexandrum  magnum,  de  quo  multa  narrat 
quorum  apud  Graecos  Latinosque  autores  nulla  ne  vet 
minima  est  inentio,  ubi  de  beliis  Caidi  et  Pori,  regum 
Indiae  tractalur.  Poros  autem  vocatur  Fur,  rex  Canti^, 
id  est  Gangis,  fitiam  longu^  est  sermo  de  amorilms 
Alexandn  cum  Ro^an^,  qui  Rmsekaak  appellatur.  Haec 
autem  secunda  pars  clauditur  uno  capite,  in  quo  mentio 
summatim  fit  de  omnibus  regibus  qui  Persidem  tenuerunt 
ab  Alexandre  Magno  usque  ad  tempus  Alexandri  Severi. 
Tertia,  deuique,  pars  continet  vitqb  regum  Siissanidarum, 
usque  ad  Jesda^erdum  ultimum  regem  Per»i  ae  ex  reli- 
gione  Magontm,  qui  victus  est  k  Mahome-danis,  aliquot 
annts  post  Hegiram,  regnante  Omaro  IL  Califa. 

'  Autor  aatem  hujus  tarn  grand  is  operis  est  Hasaen 
Ehu  Scharaf,  cognomine  Fordaussi;  id  est,  Paradisaiacwt ; 
natus  in  urbe  Tu»  Persiae,  omnium  apud  Persas  poetarum 
facile  pnnceps.  Dedicavit  vero  suum  opus  Mahomiido 
Sobaciitino,  regi  Gasnaszidarum,  in  cujus  laudes  plura 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 
G    3 
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bine  iilde  capita  impendit.  Vocatur  hoc  poema  Schab^ 
nama^  id  est,  HisUnia  Regum  ;  cujus  tatnem  duae  prims 
partes,  si  ad  veritatem  exigantur,  potius  dicendae  sunt 
fabuls,  qiiaro  verae  historiae.  At  tertia  est  utilissima. 
Vitas  Sassanidarum  regum  historia  narrat,  quorum  exigua 
admodum  est  mentio  apud  Graecos  Latinosque  aetores^ 
qui  post  Alexandruro  Severum  floruerunt. 

'  Consulatur  Hatbolitus  in  vocibus  Fordossi  M ahmud 
Sobocbtehin  et  Schanamah;  ut  cognoscatur  vero  aetas 
autoris  et  quod  ad  eum  pertinet." 

In  a  maouscript  of  Carew's  Survey  (lent  me  by  my 
friend  the  Rev.  Prideaux  Brune,  the  present  representa* 
tiveofthe  family)  I  met  with  the  following  letter: 

Lord  Nottingham  to  Dr,  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich, 
"  Sir,  London,  Jtdy  5th,  1718. 

**  If  extraordinary  business  had  not  brought  me  to 
London  and  taken  up  almost  every  moment  of  my  time 
since  I  have  bin  here,  I  should  have  bin  ashamed  to  have 
thus  long  defferd  itiy  humble  and  hearty  acknowlegements 
to  you  of  the  favour  both  of  yr  letter  &  the  2d  vol.  of  yr 
incomparable  History  in  8vo.  and  fol.  which  you  sent 
ine.  I  can  only  admire  so  excellent  a  work,  &  joyn  with 
all  good  men  in  blessing  God  for  preserving  ye  life  of  such 
a  champion  in  ye  cause  of  God  &  our  holy  Religion,  as 
you  have  bin,  whilst  others  impudently  &  with  too  much 
encouragement  attack  it ;  and  I  am  particularly  obliged  to 
you  for  doing  mean  honour  (which  I  should  have  bin  too 
proud  and  vain  if  1  bad  pretended  to  it)  by  mentioning 
my  name  in  the  front  of  it.  The  statuary  who  graved 
his  own  name  upon  the  idol  image  he  had  carvM,  con* 
triv'd  very  well  for  his  own  glory  ;  you  have  freed  me 
from  this  vanity,  by  publishing  to  my  great  reputation, 
that  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Prideaux  owns  me  for  his 
friend,  and  this  is  a  title  I  will  never  forfeit,  for  I 
am,  with  great  truth  and  respect,  yr  most  humble  &  faith-^ 
ful  friend.  Nottingham."* 


♦  The  Prideaux  Carew,  at  f,  115.  In  the  new  drawinyr* 
room  at  Plare,  there  is  a  picture  ol'  the  Dean,  from  >%hich  all 
the  prints  of  hitn  have  been  taken. 


^ 
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i^rom  the  reign  of  QueeD  Anne  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  numerous  Divines  who  scarcely  deserve  a  transit 
tory  notice.  But  Collins  and  Peters,  Walker,  Vivian, 
Haweis,  Martyn  and  Drew,  Gregor,  Trist,  Penrose  and 
Cardew,  will  for  awhile  detain  Us. 

It  were  an  obtrusion  of  Collins  on  my  readers, 
to  represent  him  as  an  illustrious  Worthy.  When, 
however,  it  is  stated,  that  from  Collins  Doctor  Borlase 
derived  stores  of  antiquarian  knowlege^  (which  is  un- 
questionably a  fact)  and  that  in  almost  all  his  literary  re- 
searches he  looked  up  to  Collins  as  his  '*  Guide,  philo- 
sopher and  friend,*'  the  public  will  be  disposed  to  regard 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  the  theological  attainments  of 
my  learned  ancestor :  they  were  highly  respectable. 
This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Collins,  Vicar  of 
Breage  and  of  St.  Erth,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Collins  (the  friend  of  Judge  Hardinge^  and  great- 
uncle  of  the  present  writer.  His  chief  studies  were  in 
the  line  of  his  profession.  Many  years  had  he  employed 
in  a  Commentary  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  His 
papers,  however,  were  in  so  imperfect  a  state  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  that  he  consigned  them  to  the  ftames ;  and 
the  painful  task  of  burning  the  manuscripts  was  committed 
to  his  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Collins,  who,  possess-^ 
ing  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  was  but  too  sensible  of  their 
value. 

Mr.  Collins  published  nothing,  I  believe,  except  two 
assize  sermons.  One  of  these  is  now  before  me.  It  is 
entitled,  "  The  Obligation  of  Human  Laws  asserted  and 
vindicated  ;  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Assizes  held  at 
Bodmyn,  on  Thursday,  August  8,  1723,  before  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Eyre  and  Mr.  Baron  Page  ;  by 
Edward  Collins,  B.  L.  L.,  and  Vicar  of  Breage.  It  is 
inscribed  to  Richard  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Esq.  High 
Sheriff,  and  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  viz.  Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn,  of  Clowance,  Bart.  Knight  of  the  Shire. 
—Francis  Vyvyan,  of  Trelowarren,  Esq. — Warwick 
Mohun,  of  Lnney,  Esq. — Thomas  Trewren,  of  Tre- 
wardrevah,  Esq. — Robert  Corker,  of  Trevurder,  Esq.— 
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Joha  BorlaMy  of  Pendeea,  Esq. — Heory  Darell,  of  Tre* 
Tunian,  E^. — John  Col  lias,  of  Trewor^n,  E^. — John 
Treise,  of  Lavethao,  Elsq. — John  Archer,  of  Trelewick, 
ESsq.-^oho  Beauchamp,  of  Trevioco,  Esq. — William 
tlstick,  of  Leba,  Esq. — William  DaTies,  of  Trewartheo, 
£m. — Hugh  Williams,  of  Treoavisick,  Esq.^^oho  Hill, 
of  Lidcott,  Esq. — John  Prowse,  of  Truroe,  Esq, — Ed- 
ward Slade,  of  Verrian,  Esq. — Thomas  Hicks,  of  Tre- 
Darren,  Esq." — At  whose  request  it  was  published.  Mr. 
Collins  concludes  his  sermon  in  this  impressive  manner: — • 
*^  Every  Englishman  that  values  his  birth,  every  Christian 
that  has  a  due  regard  for  his  Saviour's  injunctions,  must 
detetit  the  doctrine  of  those  wild  set-tarists,  who  teach  us 
an  exemption  from  what  it  is  oar  happiness  to  submit  to. 
We  know  that  other  doctrines,  as  inconsistent  with  Chris-* 
tianity,  as  directly  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  as 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  Catholick  faiih,  have  of  late 
ytara,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Protestant  name,  and 
unspeakable  prejudice  of  this  church  and  nation,  been 
boldly  revived  and  openly  viiKJicated.  We  have  seen  our 
blessed  Saviour  treated  with  indignity,  his  eternal  Spirit 
impiously  blasphemed,  his  sacred  religion,  and  its  most 
adorable  mysteries  profanely  bantered  and  ridiculed. 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  surprising,  should  the  civil  magis- 
trate have  his  share ;  should  they  who  affront  the  master,, 
contemn  the  servant ;  should  they,  who  are  so  food  of 
eonfunion  in  the  church,  become  patrons  of  anarchy  in  the 
•late  ;  should  they,  who  despise  sorrve  of  God*s  ministers, 
pay  a  like  regard  to  all  the  rest.  These  things  have  been, 
and  this  nation,  as  well  as  others,  has  sensibly  felt  it.  It 
therefore  certainly  becomes  the  watchman  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  to  have  his  antidotes  in  readiness,  lest  the  poison 
spread.  It  becomes  every  man  to  assist  in  opposing  the 
common  enemy,  to  di$^countenance,  to  punish,  to  suppiess, 
as  their  several  stations  require  and  empower  them,  what, 
front  the  just  vengeance  of  Qod,  as  well  as  the  oatural  coi>- 
scquence  of  things,  we  have  so  much  reason  to  dread  the 
effects  of.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  to  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  than  Chi*ia> 
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tianity  tranfcribed  into  tb«  Htm  of  its  professors.  If  it 
influence  the  legisUtor«»  no  laws  will  ever  be  enacted  that 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  no  ordinances  ever 
^tablished,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
public  interest  will  be  always  regarded,  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  their  brethren,  will  be  always  aimed  at. 
And  if  the  subjects  be  guided  by  the  same  principles,  they 
will  ever  distinguish  themnelves  by  a  meek  and  dutiful,  by 
a  ready  and  cheerful,  obedience.  No  fears,  nor  jealousies, 
no  murmurings  nor  disputings,  will  be  heard  of  among 
them ;  but  a  mutual  confidence,  a  sincere  brotherly  af- 
fection, will  flourish  in  their  stead  ;  and  human  society  be, 
what  it  ou<;ht  to  be,  a  state  of  peace  and  love,  of  unity 
and  friendship.  To  exhort  every  man,  therefore,  to  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fession, and  promote  the  practice  of  that  religion,  which 
the  Son  of  God  has  revealed,  is  no  more  than  exhorting 
them  to  have  a  real  regard  for  what  they  ought  to  value 
most,  what  they  should  with  zeal  and  constancy  pursue,—* 
the  glory  of  God,  their  own  and  their  country's  interest. 
For  want  of  this,  men  will  be  seditious,  turbulent,  unjust, 
cruel.  Kingdoms  will  be  disturbed,  and  private  men  in- 
jured. Our  properties  will  be  invaded,  our  liberties 
encfoached  upon,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  and 
valuable  to  us,  for  ever  precarious.  Let  us  all,  then, 
make  the  doing  of  our  dut^,  in  our  several  stations,  a 
point  of  conscience.  Let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  we 
must  account  for  before  the  Great  Judge  of  men.  Let  us 
esteem  it,  what  it  really  is,  the  only  true  and  certain  way 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  ourselves,  and  the  happiness 
of  our  country." 

The  Hev.  CHiRLSS  Petbbs,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Brat- 
ton-Clovelly,  in  Devon,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Mabyn,  in 
Cornwall,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Tregoney,  under  Daddo  ;  and  wvnt  thence  to  Exeter-col- 
lege. During  h'ls  residence  in  Devonshire,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Arscot  family  ;  and  bis  unaffected 
learaing,  integrity,  and  piety,  were  the  source  of  the  purest 
pleasure  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  wholu  neighbourhood  ia 
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which  he  lired.  His  knowlege  of  the  Hebrew  langun^e 
was  very  considerable  ;  and  in  his  quiet  retirement  of  St. 
Mabyn,  he  enjoyed  his  studies  without  interruption  ;  but 
his  sedentary  pursuits  were  regularly  relieved  by  bodily 
exercise ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  was  as  much 
a  stranger  to  the  diseases  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a  father  to  the 
fatherless.  That  he  was,  indeed,  a  Christian,  in  whom 
was  no  guile,  would  appear  from  his  private  manuscripts- 
pious  reflections,  meditations  on  the  Psalms,  and  rules  for 
the  distribution  of  his  charities  : — these  are  papers  which 
are  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  his  family.  In 
short,  he  was  one  of  those  few,  who  are  allowed,  even  in 
this  life,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  reason  and  piety.  Blest, 
through  a  long  life,  with  health  and  mental  tranquillity, 
he  never  knew  what  illness  was  till  within  a  few  days  of 
his  decease  :  and  then  he  departed  without  a  groan,  on 
February  11,  1774,  (1775)  aged  84.  Of  his  writinj;s, 
the  *'  Dissertation  on  Job,"  and  **  Sermons,"  are  all  that 
have  met  the  public  eye.  The  Dissertation  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1751.  About  six  years  afterwards,  a  new  edition 
was  ptiblished,  with  corrections :  and,  in  1760,  were 
added  *'  An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Dissertationon  the 
Book  of  Job,  giving  a  farther  Account  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes ;  and  a    Reply   to  some   notes  of  the  late 

D n  of  B— — 1,  in  his  new  Edition  of  the  Divine 

Legation,  &c.  vol.  ii,  part  ii."  The  remaining  part  of 
the  *'  Reply"  is  yet  in  manuscript.  I  have  read  it  with 
great  pleasure.  The  Dissertation  is  now  universally  con- 
sidered as  containing  a  full  confutation  of  Warburton's 
Theory.  Whilst  **  The  Divine  Legation"  exhibits,  in 
almost  every  page,  unauthorised  assertions,  and  sophistical 
reasoning;  the  ** Dissertation^'  is  throughout  logical  and 
perspicuous ;  and  he  who  reads  the  latter,  without  preju- 
dice, must  necessarily  conclude,  with  the  unassuming 
Rector,  in  opposition  to  the  supercilious  Diocesan,  that 
"  a  future  state  was  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews." 
That  part  of  "  The  Reply"  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
as  having  seen  in  manuscript,  is  written  with  great  good 
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humonr  ;  and  through  its  solid  learning  rnns  a  yeia 
of  pleasantry  truly  amusing.  The  late  Rev.  Jonathan 
Peters,  of  St.  Clement's,  (oar  author's  nephew)  used 
lo  tell  me,  that  he  would  certainly  print  it,  should 
Hurd  retain  the  **  obnoxious  notes  in  the  projected 
edition  of  Warburton.''  The  edition  has  been  for  some 
years  published  :  and  **  the  obnoxious  notes'*  are  re* 
tained.  But  my  friend  Mr.  Peters  of  St.  Clement's,  lis 
dead.  His  family,  however,  possest  of  the  MS.  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  shewinor  the  world  what  self-possession  is, 
as  opposed  to  irritability  ;  argument  to  casuistry  ;  good- 
humoured  raillery  to  scurrilous  abuse  ;  and  truth  to  scep- 
ticism. But  let  us  open  these  splendid  volumes.  **  Whole 
br>dies  of  men,  (says  Hurd)  as  well  as  individuals  of  the 
highest  reputation,  were  attacked  by  Warburton  :  and  hiis 
manner  was,  to  speak  bis  sense  of  ali  with  freedom  and 
force."* 

In  the  Appendix  to  Notes  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  Dr.  Warburton  pays  his  compliments  to 
the  Cornish  Critic ;  and  in  many  passages,  (from  p.  516  lo 
p.  540,  Kurd's  edition,  vol.  iii.)  treats  the  country  clergy- 
man "  with  due  civility."  At  p.  517,  **  insolence ^  frauds 
tionsense^'*  arc  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Cornish  Critic. 
Mr.  Peters  had  said,  respecting  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Job,  that  Warburton's  **  contending 
for  discordant  circumstances  in  the  story,  was  directly 
annihilating  tbe  allegory.*'  "  Now,"  (says  Warburton — ia 
the  true  style  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary)  '*  I  understood, 
it  was  establishing  it."  But  Sir  Fretful  had  not  wit  enough 
tor  such  a  retort  as  the  following  :  '*  Though  the  Ass, 
perhaps,  never  actually  covered  himself  with  the  Lion's 
skin,  and  was  betrayed  by  his  long  ears,  yet  we  have  an 
example  before  us,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  he  might 
have  done  so  without  much  expence  of  instinct."  "  An 
infidel  writer'' — *'  bis  head  turned  with  the  rage  of  an- 
swering"— *'  imposture" — are  echoed  and  re-echoed  in 
every  page  !— And  what  arrogance  is  here  }-  -**  Of  my 
magnificent  plan,  my  answerers  have  no  conception !  Their 
iaUnts  are  only  fitted  to  consider  parts  ;  and  such  talents 
best  suit  their  business  ;  which  is,  to  &id  fauhr^I  hate 

*  Hurd*s  WarburtoUy  vol,  5.  p.  40* 
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said  enough  to  expose  the  silly  cavil  of  our  Cornish  Critir." 
AVho  would  imajjine,  thai  with  such  contempt  (if  the 
Cornish,  Warburion  was  indebted  to  Cornwall  boih  for  his 
wife  and  his  bi*>hopri<!  ?  J  am  hurt  at  the  unchristian 
malioriiity  oi*  lliefollowino;- passajz^:  *' The  most  patient 
fa  in  alive  may  be  provoked  into  starts  of  iujpatience  by  a 
miserable  caviller,  who,  beinj^sel  upon  answering^  what  he 
does  not  understand,  represents  falsely,  interprets  perver^ 
«elv»  and,  when  he  is  unirble  to  make  the  rtoclrine  odious, 
endeavours  to  iuake  the  jwrson  so  who  hoUls  it."  At 
len;^lh,  the  Bishop  says;  *'  1  shall  take  my  leave  of  this 
discourse  on  the  Book  ol"  Job,  \\iih  declaring,  that  a  inor« 
coutemptuous,  disin;t«nuous,  and  ignorant  writer,  never 
aitsutned  the  honourable  name  of  Answerer  :  yet  1  woiild 
not  deny  him  hi«  station  amonu^  the  learned.  I  think  th^e 
«ame  apoloj^y  may 'b^j  made  for  him,  that  a  namesake  of 
his,  in  his  History  of  the  Carthusians,  made  for  their 
general,  Bruno:  '  'I  hat,  doghtless,  he  could  have  wrote  well 
if  he  would  ;  for  Ikj  printed  a  Missal  in  au  exceeding  fair 
letter,  and  delicate  fine  icriling^pajjer.^'* 

But  what  availed  all  this  blustering;  ?  Peters  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  in  Burope.  Warburton 
was  one  of  the  Hebraeculi — (though,  by  the  way,  not  ia 
Toup's  opinion  ) — Peters  was  addressing  himself,  simply 
and  unequivocally,  to  sound  sense  and  sound  learning — to 
rea<(on  and  f  religion  :  Warburton  was  sirainino-  every 
nerve  in  support  of  a  fanciful  theory  ;  sati&fied  with  the 
poor  applause  thai  hailed  his  ingenuity.  "  t'roud  Glou- 
cester*' shook  his  plumes ;  hut  fleeting  was  his  triumph  ! 
By  the  wit  of  Lowih,  he  was  transfixed  as  with  an  arrow. 
♦•  Peters'*  (cried  Lowth)  has  given  him  a  Cornish  hug  !"J 

•  Petrei,  Bib.  Garth,  fol.  S5. 

t  See  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  :    Part  II. 

X  I  lament  the  early  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Peters,  one 
of  the  80  IS  of  Jonathan  the  ^ood  vicar  of  St.  Clement's.  Had 
he  been  .spared  to  iiA,hc  would  probably  have  revised  the  MSS, 
of  his  gr^at  nncle  with  a  view  to  publication  :  He  was  fully 
competent  to  the  task. 
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In  1770,  tlif.  Hev.  Jonathan  Peters  (wlioin  I  have 
mentioned  as  our  aulhor\v(  nephew)  published  nineteen. ser- 
mons from  his  manuscripis,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of 
preachinij  to  a  country  congregation  :  and  an  excellent 
specimen  they  are  of  plain,  iinaff*:;cted  exhortation  and 
instruction.  'I  he  mosi  remarkable  part  of  the  volume, 
is  Sermon  xvii.  on  Psalm  cix.  10  **  This  sermon 
(says  ilie  editor)  was  first  preached  at  St.  Mabyn's,  Corn- 
wall, October  2,  1748,  (as  I  see  noted  by  the  author,  <m 
the  bark  of  the  manuscript)  >^l)ich  was  about  seven  years 
belore  Dr  Sykes  *  published  his  book  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  where  he  takes  notice  of  this  Psalm.  Had 
the  author  lived  to  complete  his  work  on  the  Psalms, 
(which  had  been  his  favourite  study  for  many  years)  it 
l^as  his  intention  to  publish  the  above  sermon  as  an  ex- 
plaii:iiion  t>f  I  he  I^salm.*' 

Not  of  ihesame  description  of  Divines  with  Peters, 
Was  Mr.  Samuel  Walker.  This  gentleman  youngest  of 
seviMi  children,  fCorn'uh  only  I  confess  from  residence 
aiiil  ctmnexions)  was  born  at  Exeter,  16th  December, 
1714.  His  parents  were  Robert  Walker,  of  Exeter, 
lisq.  and  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Hall,  minister  of  St.  Edmunds  and  All-hallows  in  that 
city.  Robert,  the  father  of  Sam.  Walker,  was  the  only 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Walker,  Kiit.  who  (as  his  ancestors 
bad  done)  represented  the  city  of  Exeter  in  many  succes- 
sive parliaments  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  1.  and  11* 

•  Dr.  Sykes,  Dean  ot  Berian,  was  another  of  Warbnrton's 
opponents:  and  he  also  was  "'  whipped  at  the  cartVs-tail  in 
the  notes  to  the  Divine  Legation,  the  ordinary  place  of  War- 
barton's  literary  execuiions  ;"  as  Bishop  Lowth  expresses 
himself.  (See  Bishop  Lowth's  Letter,  p.  4)  For  **  the  Life 
and  writings  of  Sykes,''  1  refer  my  readers  to  Disney*?*  *'  Me- 
nioirji  ;"  whence  1  cannot  bnt  extract  one  passage,  as  contain- 
ing a  question  which  1  have  often  heard  discussed.  **  I  was, 
nome  years  apo,  (says  Disney)  In  company  with  three  very 
learned  and  respectable  diiinitaries  of  the  Estaldistied  Church  ; 
when  the  conversation  turuin};  upon  VVarburton,  they  asjreed 
in  one  opinion,  that  it  was  (to  say  the  least)  a  fair  question, 
whether  his  writings  had  more  served  the  cause  of  infidelity  or 
of  revelation  ?" 
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Sir  Thomases  lady  was  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  fhe 
Rey.  Samuel  HalL  A.  M.  ynuncrest  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  bishop  of  Exeier.  Mr.  Sam.  Walker,  at  eight 
years  of  a^^e,  was  put  to  the  grammar-school  in  Exeter* 
where  he  continued  till  he  was  eigliieen  ;  when  he  was 
sent  to  Exeter-coUe«:e,  Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Francis 
Webber  was.  the  Rector.  He  took  the  decree  of  li.  A. 
in  1737*  and  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  the  curacy 
c»f  Doddescombe-Leio^h,  near.  Exeter :  where  he  con- 
tinued till  August,  1738  ;  when  he  was  prevailed  on,  by 
Lord  Rolle,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  his  younsrest 
brother's  education.  With  this  gentleman  Mr.  Walker 
made  the  tour  of  France.  And  after  about  two  years 
returning  to  England  he  accepted  of  the  cure  of  l.an- 
livery,  in  this  county,  under  the  Kev.  Nicholas  Ken- 
dall, A.  M.  one  of  the  canons  of  Exeter,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Totnes.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Kendall,  3d  March, 
1740,  he  was  presented  by  Walter  Kendall,  Esq  to 
the  vicarage  of  I^nlivery,  to  hold  the  same  during  the 
minority  of  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Kendall;  to  whom,  upon 
his  coming  of  age,  Mr.  Walker  resigned  it. 

In  1746  he  entereii  upon  the  curacy  of  Truro.  ♦ 
There,  in  that  town  of  dissipation,  after  it  had  pleased 
God  to  bless  his  ministrations  in  so  remarkuhle  a  man- 
ner, that,  in  people  of  ail  descriptions,  was  apparently 
effected  a  real  change  of  heart  and  life,  he  thought  that  a 

•  Extract  from  the   Tiegister^  belonging  to  St.  Mary's^  Truro^ 

begun  October  ^5,  1597. 

William  Damsons Rector 1610.. 1694 

Oeorpe  Phippen \Qii It)47 

Jolm  Tinircombe 165V 

Josias  Hall 1663 1666 

Samuel  Thomas ,...1667........  1601 

Robert  Cobert 1698 t69» 

Simon  Paget 1693 1707 

Joseph  Jane 1711 174« 

Samuel  Walker Ctirafc*.. ;..... 1746 n6tl 

Charles  P>e Rector 1661,. • 1802 

Tliomas  Carlyon 1802 18S6 

Thomas  Carlyon I8£6 


• .  •  • .  • 


*  Mr.  Elliot  was  rector  of  Traro  and  Ladock. 
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new  mnd  tpirkual  relation  comznenced  betveeo  Kiin  afed 
kb  flock.  AocordiAgly,  it  became  hii  settled  jutilgmeot, 
tkaC  he  ought  BOt,  oo  any  worldly  coDiideratioa,  to  leav^ 
tiieiB  ;  unless  Providence  should  open  to  hiro  a  more  ez<- 
tmsiTe  field  of  usefulness  to  the  Church  of  Chrttt,  or  ke 
should  be  removed  by  superior  authority.  This  majf 
aeoouot  for  his  giving  up  the  Vicarage  of  Tallasd*  to 
which  he  was  presented  in  the  year  1747,  by  the  Tro»* 
tees  of  the  will  of  his  late  patron,  Walter  Kendall,  Eaq. 
HariDg  the  Bishop's  leave  of  absence,  he  held  tbia 
Ticanigis  for  a  time,  till,  growing  disfatisfied  in  his  coa* 
scieoce  concerning  the  justitiableness  of  non- residence,  b« 
resigned  it,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept of  another  living,  though  he  had  the  offer  of  four. 

la  April,  1760,  Mr.  Walker  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  confined  him  several  weeks  to  his  bed-chamber  at 
Tniro.   When  he  had  in  some  degree  recovered  his  strength 
after  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  a  cough  hung  upon  him,  for 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Bristol,  in  August,  where  having 
staid  two  months  to  httle  purpose,  he  went  in  the  autumn 
to  Kingston,  in  Warwickshire,  with  an  intention  of  spend- 
ing some  time  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  Vicar  of  that 
parish  ;  but  a  bad  season  of  the  year  coming  oo,  be  was 
ordered  back  to  the  Bristol-wells.     I'here  be  oontiiHied 
^U  the  middle  of  December,  when  it  was  judged  proper 
that  he  should  be  removed  to  some  dry  healthy  spot  iti 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he  could  eqjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  good  air.     Upon  this,  having  before  been 
invited  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  try  the  air  of  Black- 
keath,  be  went  thither  a  few  days  before  Christmas.     la 
a  place  so  near  London,  he  had  an  opf)ortuiiity  of  the  beat 
advice ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  stop 
the  progress  of  his  disease.     After  resigning  the  vicarage 
of  Talland,the  curacy  of  Troro  was  the  whole  of  hit 
income.     The  pay  was  but  small,  and  his  expenses  were 
necessarily  increased  to  a  great  degree.     But  in  thekouav 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess   of  Dartmouth,  he  had  all  the 
aiiistanoe  that  his  critical  situation  could  require. 

He  died  at  a  lodging-house  at  Blidkhtatki  to  wkicb 

H  2 
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he  had  bedn  removed  a  few  weelcs  before,  on  Sunday, 
July  19, 1761,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  It 
was  his  particular  direction  that  his  body  should  be 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
died.  He  was  buried,  therefore,  in  the  church-yard  of 
Lewisham,  in  the  county  of  Kent.* 

The  shades  of  theological  difference  between  Walker  t 
and  Vivian  were  very  shght. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Vivian,  Vicar  of  Corn  woood,  mar- 
ried Miss  Hussey,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Counsellor  Hussey. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  very  strong  understanding,  which  lost 
none  of  its,  vigour  in  his  children.  But  Mr.  Vivian 
possessed,  what  is  more  valuable  than  mental  powers,  an 
uncommon  sweetness  of  disposition,  partly  owing  to 
natural  temperament,  and  partly  to  the  mild  influence  of 
Christianity.  Of  his  publications,  his  "  Cosmology" 
has  certainly  done  him  most  credit  as  an  author. 
But  in  his  own  line,  he  published  *'  Three  Dialogues, 
between  a  Minister  and  One  of  his  Parishioners  ;  on  the 
True  Principles  of  Religion,  and  Salvation  for  Sinners 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour."     Of 

•  Hit  principal  works  were : — 

The  Christian,  a  get  of  practical  Sermons,  1755 ;  and  fiTty- 
two  Sermons,  on  the  Baptismal  Covenaat,  the  Creed,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  other  important  Subjects,  &c.  To 
these  Sermons  is  prefixed  a  Preface,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Lire  and  Ministry. 

X  Ho  had  two  brothers,  Walkbr  Rector  of  LatcMtton,  who 
was  many  years  employed  in  collecting  materials  and  sub- 
scriptions for  a  history  of  Cornwall,  but  died,  re  infecta ;  and 
Walker  of  Lanlivery  %  both  ^ooA  men,  whom  my  father  re« 
spected  and  esteemed.  A  man  of  a  happier  temperament, 
than  the  Vicar  of  Lanlivery  never  existed.  He  delighted  in 
the  feeling,  that  he  was  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  around 
bim.  Uncommonly  deformed  as  he  was— his  breadth  equal 
to  his  length,  like  half  a  giant  If  a  giant  were  cut  in  two 
-with  eyebrows  black  and  bushy  ;— who,  conversing  with  Mr. 
W.  could  have  thought  of  his  uncomeliness— could  not  (I  had 
almost  said)  have  imagined  him  handsome?  His  habitual 
good  humour,  his  facetionsness,  his  kind-heartedness  have 
seldom  been  equalled.  He  left  one  son,  the  Vicar  of  St, 
^innow  %  for  a  character  of  whose  late  Essay  in  Divinity, 
see  the 'theological  Review. 
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thb  little  book  was  re-published  id  1788,  the  twenty-^ 
second  edition.  In  1785,  he  published  *'  The  book 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John  the  Divine  explained ; 
in  an' historical  View  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the 
Christian  World  compared  with  the  prophetic  Visions.^' 

"  Dedicated  to  the.  Right  Reverend  John  (Ross)  Lord 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 
"My  Lord, 

''An  attempt  to  illustrate  a  part  of  the  Sacred 
Writing,  in  which  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  is 
represented  in  prophetic  visions  as  the  just  object  of  de- 
testation, seems  in  some  meas.ure  entitled  to  the  patronage 
of  a  person  eminent  for 4iis  candour  jind  Catholic  spirit; 
and  who  has  been  successful  in  recommending  this  ami- 
able temper  to  the  legislature.  But  your  Lordship  has  a 
farther  right  to  this  work ;  having  supplied  me  with^  what 
I  esteem,  the  best  quotation  with  which  the  notes  are 
enriched.  I  was  also  willing  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  express,  in  a  public  manner,  my  gratitude  fo^ithe  honour 
done  to  a  friend  of  mine,  in  distinguishing  him  iby  sub- 
stantial marks  of  your  esteem  and  approbation  ;  Vithout 
any  other  recommendation  than  his  own  abilities  and 
industry.  Let  me  add,  that  the  manner  of  your  con- 
ferring the  obligation  was  still  more  obliging  t^an  the 
favour  itself.  That  your  Lordship  may  long  continue 
to  preside  over  us  with  wisdom  and  moderation  ;  soften- 
ing authority  with  affability,  and  dignity  y\\\h  conde^cen- 
fion  ;  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  friend  and*  father  to 
them  that  do  well,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of,  "; 
My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  tfqtiful . 

and  obedient  Servant, 

"  TnoMA9  Vivian." 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that   Mr.  Vivian   should 

have  foretold,  in  this  treatise,  the  fall*  of  the  unfortunate 

Louis  XVI.   from   Scriptural  authorities.     He  died  at  a 

good  age,  in  1793.     The  lines  below*  were  written  in 

♦  O  piowt  Vivian,  may  thy  ashes  rest. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  calls  thee  to  the  blest ! 

H    3 
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lYiMoofy  of  Mir.  ViviMi,  hf  two  j^alicfneii  of  «ny 
qtuMflitanoe; — Xbe  €rit,  4islifliguiihod  for  judgment  aadi 
Uste ;  ch«  seoofid,  for  liv^iy  wit  and  fiMicy. 

In  Haweis  we  lose  sight  of  thet  anaffected  piety 
which  in  Viviaa  we  cotfld  -not  but  loi^e  and  elMcet  Teoe- 
rate.  The  Rer.  Thomas  Rboinald  Haweis,  L.L.D.  and 
M.D.  was  of  the  family  of  Haweis,  late  of  Killiow,  near 
Truro.  At  the  grammar-school,  at  Truro,  he  was  noticed 
for  his  classical  attainments,  and  his  superiority  over  llie 
rest  of  the  boys  in  the  public  speeches.  And,  a  short 
time  after  he  left  school,  *'  so  early  eloquent"  was  youi^ 
Haweis,  or  so  deficient  were  the  boys  in  declanvrtion,  that 
Mr.  Conon  requested  the  favour  of  him  to  spealc  on  tlie 
firat  public  day  ;  though  then  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  at  Truro.  What  occasioned  his  preference 
of  dimity  to  medicine,  I  cannot  exactly  say-— perhaps 
the  consciousness  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
tangusige,  and  of  his  powers  in  oratory.  Be  this  as  it 
may  :    from  -the  apothecary's  shop  in  Truro,  we  see  luisi 

Wb«t  Ihiii*  DO  cenotaph  thy  worth  record*, 

M^apleiidid  moBument,  no  sculptor'n  words 

Pree«fT(e  thy  memory— still,  it  shall  he  dear, 

StlUdov'jl,  still  cherish'd,  by  the  heart  sincere ; 

WtmooiaiiL'd  tii?  life,  clear  fVom  sinister  ends, 

ILiiev  jtkee  Ike  best  of  parents,  husbands,  friends, 

litov'd  thy  meek  spirit,  admir'd  thy  peaceful  life. 

Free  ftrom  all  ottier  faults,  as  free  from  ■Irife.— 

Oil,  thaitiaiy  liie  and  death  were  like  to  thioe  I— 

Oh,  ^ant  At,  Hea^ven  ( —Grant  it,  O  Grace  Divine  {    £.  C. 

Stranger  I  ^nr^tose  footsteps  thus  unhallow'd  tread 

Among  the  i»de  memorials  of  the  dead, 

Where  Aattja  rustic  Bard,  in  couplets  brief, 

Marks  fhe  pure  feelinju^sof  unletterM  c^i^t 

If  tV>im*dliy  ttosom,  goodness  to  revere, 

SHkedp^er^is sacred  earth  a  sorrowing  tear. 

The  ikious  teaoher  of  yon  hamlet  round, 

KestSfVom  a  spotless  life  beneath  this  mound. 

To>bi8«id^htea'd  intellect  *twas  given. 

To  poiot  tHejparbj,  which  he  pursued,  to  Heav'o:! 

Beyond  the  village  train  his  wisdom  shone, 

>ior  to  the  world  of  science  sunk  unknown. 

Here  many  a  mind,  instructed  l)y  his  care, 

Breathes  tor  a  Pastor's  bUss  a  fervent  prayer ; 

"Nor  breatJM* ia  vain  :  -The  God  liejiiv'd  to  knre 

Kcwards  his  virtuous  minister  above.  S.  T.  179S. 
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tptnapofted'to  MflndKn-liall,  ia  Oxfovd.  Hti  preferment 
ia  tiie  Ckiireh,  was  the  rectory  of  Jkll  Saints,  Aid  winkle, 
in  NonhaoifMonsbire;  and  hm  was  chaplain  to  the  late 
CoantesB  of  Hunttngden.  I  hare  several  times  beard  him 
praach ;  but  I  caitnot  aaj  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
He  maified  three  wtves,  the  iast  a  very  young  woman.  Of 
liitiiMntBas  a  man  and  a  darine,  all  entertain  not  the 
same  opinion.  I  shaU  forbear  to  offer  my  own.  My 
readera  may  ihanlc  me,  however,  for  referring  them  to 
**  A  ^ithfttl  Narrative  of  Facts,  relative  to  the  late  Pre- 
testation  of  Mr.  H.  to  the  Rectory  of  A.:"— to  *'The 
Aoewer  (o  the  Pamphlet,  entitled  a  Faithful  Narrative :" 
"  AldwinkW :" — to  "  Remarks  on  the  Answer :" 
**  A  Letter  to  thd  Rev.  Mr.  Madan  :*'— to  "  The 
in  Rhyme,"  a  Poem : — (all  which  were  published 
about  the  year  1 767)  and  to  the  Antt-jacobin  Review  for 
mo.  His  principal  publicatiomsare,  a  volume  of  Sermons 
OQ  Evangelical  Principles  and  Practice:  several  occasional 
Sermons :  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of  the  Arguments  for 
Polygamy:  Hints  respecting  the  Pooir:  the  Bvangelical 
Sxpositor,  in  two  volumes,  folio :  the  Communicaai*a 
Spiritual  Companion :  an  Ezpositioa  on  the  Churcfa 
Catediism  :  Essays  on  Christianity :  and  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  three  volumes,  octavo.  This  is  aa 
dafoorate  work,  which  I  have  read  with  atteatioo,  and  of 
which  I  shall  make  my  report  at  some  lengths  It 
is  a  history  which  can  do  no  good,  and  may  be  productive 
of  much  evil.  That  insinuations  should  be  thrown  out 
against  the  church  by  corrupt  statesmen  and  modern  phiio* 
pophers,  was  an  event  to  be  looked  for,  and  as  natural  and 
consistent  as  the  ribaldry  of  Paine  or  the  lectures  of 
Thelwall.  From  such  open  enemies  the  church  has  no- 
thing to  dread  :  it  is  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  her  way- 
ward sons.  The  learning  of  the  clergy  is  abundantly  able 
to  de^nd  her  doctrines  against  the  rude  assaults  of  Deists 
■ud  Athetfts.  But  who  shall  protect  her  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  those,  who,  **  having  a  form  of  godliness. 
creep  info  bouses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,'*  and  silly 
mm,  *<  ladea  with  their  sins/'  persuading  them  that  the 
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established  clergy  are  in  general  heretics,  whose  sennons  - 
it  is  dangerous  to  hear,  and  with  whom  it  is  sinful  to  joio 
in  worship?  That  such  is  the  conduct  of  the  Methodists, 
has  been  long  known  ;  and  there  is  a  large  party  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  who  countenance  these  sectaries, 
and  occasionallyofficiate,  themselves,  in  conven^zcZ^s  where 
the  parish  ministers  are  supposed  not  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  thirty-nine  arlicies.  Arrogating  to  thenoselves 
infallibility  of  judgment,  these  men  boldly  pronounce  the 
peculiarities  of  Calvin  to  be  the  truths  of  God  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  because  many  of  the  clergy 
think  differently  from  them  on  these  abstruse  and  unes- 
sential questions,  they  persuade  the  multitude  to  open 
schism  shops  for  such  as  preach  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation,  irresistible  grace,  and  all  the  other  opinions 
which  are  calculated  either  to  plunge  men  into  despair  or 
to  intoxicate  them  with  spiritual  pride. — Ii  wag  re- 
served,  hov«?ever,  for  Dr.  H.  to  publish  a  history  of 
the  church,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  rich 
rectory,  has  deviated  essentially  from  the  original  church 
of  Christ  in  doctrine,  in  government,  and  in  worship;  that 
prelacy  is  an  usurpation,  and  patronage  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people, 
when  the  regular  clergy  preach  unsound  doctrine,  of  which 
the  most  illiterate  clown  is  a  competent  judge,  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  church,  which  in  consequence 
becomes  schismatical ;  that  all  establishments  of  one 
church  in  preference  to  another,  are  the  offspring  of  a  cor- 
rupt policy  ;  that  the  alliance  between  church  and  state 
lias  ever  been  meretricious  ;  and  that  to  contend  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  in  any  thing  more  than  a  few  articles 
of  faith  of  difficult  comprehension,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin 
Miormous  as  that  of  blasphemy.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  such  opinions  with  the  testimony  of  the 
faihers  of  the  church.  Dr.  Haweis  represents  almost 
•II  the  Catholic  writers  for  the  first  four  centuries  as  either 
•o  weak  or  so  wicked  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  smallest 
credit. — He  characterizes  Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of 
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Antioch,  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  as  very  mean  writers^ 
— **  Justin  the  martyr,  Origen,  Terlullian,  Pantanu9^ 
and  many  others,  zealous  indeed  in  apologies  for  the 
Christian  cause,  and  ready  to  die  rather  than  renounce 
their  profession,  yet  held  a  Christianity  of  so  equivocal  a 
nature,  as  to  render  it  very  dubious  whether  they  had  any 
real  part  or  lot  in  the  matter."  IrenaBus,  though  he  com- 
bated all  the  heresies  then  subsisting  in  the  church,  yet 
suffered  "his  philosophic  opinions  to  mingle  with  and 
debase  the  Christian  punty."  Terlullian  himself  affords 
but  a  very  wretched  specimen  of  ChrisLianUy.^-^Of  Grc" 
gory  Thaumuturgus,  so  highly  praised  by  Cave  and 
others,  our  charitable  historian  says  : — **  I  must  be 
exceedingly  hard  drove  for  a  Christian,  before  I  can 
put  such  men  as  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  into  the 
number!"  The  learning  and  genius  of  On'gen  furnish  great 
cause  of  offence  to  Dr.  Haweis.  On  the  same  principle  he 
pronounces  the  labours  of  Conybeare  and  fVarburton. 
and  JVatson/\n  defence  of  revelation,  useless;  and  noti- 
cing •*  their  elaborate  defences  of  Christianity,  and 
apologies  for  the  Bible,"  adds  "  did  these  ever  convince 
one  infidel,  or  make  him  a  real  convert  to  gospel  truth  ? 
I  trow  not !"  OF  Constantino  the  Great,  our  author  thus 
writes; — **  The  bounties  he  bestowed  ;  the  zeal  he  dis- 
played ;  his  liberal  patronage  of  episcopal  men  ;"  •*  the 
pomp  he  introduced  into  worship  ;  and  the  power  invested 
with  general  councils,"  "  made  the  church  appear  great 
and  splendid  ;  but  I  discover  not  a  trace  in  Constantino  of 
the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God.  As  an  outward  professor, 
and  for  an  outward  church,  no  man  more  open,  more 
zealous:  as  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  in  truth, 
either  in  genuine  repentance  for  his  crimes,  or  real  new^ 
nes8  of  life,  I  want  abundantly  better  evidence  than 
I  can  see  in  Eusebius,  who  like  many  a  courtly  bishop  is 
very  cordially  disposed  to  exalt  on  a  pedestal  the  king 
that  patronizes  and  increases  their  power,  wealth,  and 
dignity  !"  To  Eusebius  he  allows  no  merit.  **  He  was  a. 
great  favourite  at  court.  No  good  sign  for  a  bishops  under 
two  such  mooarcbs  as  Coastaotioe  aud  Constantius.  Euse- , 
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biiM  IS  a  miserable  roucher :  J  am  cordially  (hanldftd  far 
the  more 'Creditable  testimony  of  heathen  mbn.     I  fear  iia 
knew  as  little  of  red  ChriMtianity  as  bis  disciple  Constao- 
tine.     The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  doubt  the  authenti- 
city of  his  testimony."     St.  Ambrose  of  Milan  was  pious, 
but  superstitious ;  and  ^  the  piety  of  superstition  is  awfully 
equivocal."    It  cannot,  however,  excite  surprise  that  the  fa- 
thers should  be  deemed  insufficient  guides  to  evangelical 
tnith  by  him  who  considers  St.  Paul  himself  as  hardly  evan- 
gelical.    *^  In  compliance  with  James's  recommendation, 
he  was  fulfilling  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  respecting 
▼ows,  in  order  to  show  that  he  continued  to  observe  the 
law.     Whether  he  owed  it  such  a  compliance,  I  have 
eTer  doubted  :    this  and  his  circumcising  Timothy  have 
appeared  to  me  temporising.     But  Paul  probably  is  right, 
and  I  am  wrong  !"  Poor  St.  Paul !  Between  Deists  and 
Calvinista  thou  art  indeed  unsainted! — With  Priestley  but 
erst  *•  an  inconclusive  reasoner^^ — with  Reginald  Haweis 
a  Vicar  of  Bray.     In  adverting  to  the  Episcopal  Grovern- 
ment  he  says  :  "  In  Providence  I  received  my  education, 
and  was  called  to  minister  in  the  Church  :     Herein  ,tbea 
I  am  content  to  abide  with  God."     '*  This  (as  one  of  roy 
coadjutors  in  the  Anti-jacobin  Review  wittily  observed) 
is   strange  language.       All   men    have  been  educated 
under   Providence,     But  if  he  mean  that  he  received  his 
education  in  the  town   of  Providence  in  Rhode-island* 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  contempt  of  the  Fathers." 
Lest  we  should  fancy,  that  he  holds  not  Bishops  in 
equal    contempt,     '*  let  no  man  imagine  (he  exclaims) 
that  I  plead  for  that  Episcopacy  which  rising  on  the  stilts 
of  prelatical  pride  and    worldly-mindedness,  has  since 
overspread  the  earth  with  its  baneful  shadow."     In  his 
estimation,  Julian  the  apostate  was  '*  almost  as  good  a 
Christian  as  Bishop  Warburton,   and  a  far  better  man." 
E^en  against  Taylor  and  Home  he  pours  forth  railing 
accusations  :    They    were    Bishops.       It  was  only  in 
Ilia  Htmiingtonian  Methodism  that  he  recognized   tba 
k  feanina  features  of  Christianity.       The  three  apostles 
mil  Mathodism  were   Mr.  John   Wesley,  Mr.  Gkorga 
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Whitfield,  and  *^  the  noble  and  elect  Lady  Hunting;- 
don  "     We  have  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  life  and 
trMn»*actions  of  each  of  these  senrants  of  the  Lord  and 
revivers  of    true  godliness  :    and  it  may  seem  rather 
singular,  that,  thousrh  Wesley  was  as  zealous  an  opponent 
of  Calvinism   as  any  of  those  dignitaries  of  the  church 
whom  Dr  H.  calls  Semi-pelagians,  he  is  yet  admitted  to 
have  been '^ an  eminently  favoured  saint  of  God."     But 
he  had  the  merit  of  exciting  schism  in  the  established 
church  ;  which,  like  charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins, 
Whitfield  had  all  Wesley*s  zeal  with  the  additional  merit 
of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  and  little  learning^ !  Hence  it  is» 
that  **  no  man  since  the  days  of  Paul,  not  even. Luther 
himself,  was  ever  personally   blest  in  the  call  and  con- 
version  of  so  many  souls  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  as  George  Whitfield.     Yet  the  elect  lady  seems  to 
have  been  more  blest :  for  she  founded  colleg^es,  endowed 
innuDnerable  chapels,  and  patronised  Dr.  Haweis  !  * 

Furthermore,  this  lady  was  a  prophetess.  To 
Bishop  Benson  she  prophesied  that,  on  his  death  bed 
*Uheordinationof  Whitfield  would  be  one  of  the  few  ordi- 
nations on  which  he  would  reflect  with  complacence.'* 
— And  «'  it  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Haweis,  •'  that 
Bishop  Benson,  on  his  dying  bed,  sent  ten  guineas  to 
Whit6eld  as  a  token  of  approbation,  aad  begged  to  be 
remembered  by  him  in  his  prayers. "f 

*  See  Milner's  A  aimad versions  on  Haweis's  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  1800 — and  Haweis*s  «<  Reply  to  the 
Animadversions" — 1801. 

Dr.  Isaac  Milner  was  a  very  eloqnent  preacher,  and  a  writer 
of  nncomraon  iugenaity  and  learning :  I  lament  his  Calvinistic 
severity. 

i  lam  here  reminded  of  the  Rev.  Thomai  Willi  ;  who 
married  a  niece  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  In  riiy  yonn<;er  years,  I 
first  knew  him  as  curate  of  St  Agnes  :  and  I  recollect  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Polwhele  during  the  life-time  of  my  father,  who 
had  a  great  regard  tor  him.  Of  Truro-School,  Mr.  Wills 
preached  at  the  anniversary  of  onr  School-meeting  an  eloqnent 
Sermon  :  which  my  father  nsed  to  say  was  the  most  instrnctive 
and  impressive  he  had  ever  heard  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was 
saspected  that  an  extempore  preacher  ••  of  the  melting  mood'* 
ir  much  given  to  whimper  and  whine,  be  would  \v%N%  m«.^«  \^^<i 
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Yet  this  prophefefss,  ihis  grenuine  Calvinist,  this  elf  rt 
lady  *»  seldom  asked  the  advice  of  the  mitii>ters  \\\\o 
labonred  with  her;  and  bore  net  passively  coniradic- 
tion*' — which,  i  supptise,  is  related  to  prove  the  truth 
of  an  old  opinion,  that  Calvinism  lends  to  humb'e 
the  human  heart  !  And  many  such  proofs  may  be  found 
in  the  Doctor's  account  of  himself  and  his  brethren  of  the 
connexion. 

Thus  **  Whitlield  frequently  indul<;ed  in  cen- 
sures of  the  cler«^y,  which,  however  just  ihey  mijihi  be, 
seemed  the  effi;ct  of  resentment  !*' — *'  He  and  Wesley, 

"Work  of  it  But  his  Sermon  in  my  Father's  estimation  (and  a 
better  judge  never  existed)  combined  classical  erudition  with 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  was  preached,  uot  tVom  short  hand  or 
notes,  hut  from  a  fairly  writien  MS.  After  my  good  Father's 
death,  I  had,  several  times, opportnnities  ol  hearing  Mr.  Wills 
preach  at  St.  Agnes,  to  crowded  congregations.  Once  in 
particular,  when  1  had  slept  at  his  house,  I  spent  an  hour  with 
him  in  his  study  ;  where  he  was  looking  over  the  skeleton  of  a 
seimon  :  This  he  took  with  him  to  church.  But  in  the  pulpit, 
his  Bible  opening  (as  if  to  an  accidental  page  or  verse)  it  ap- 
peared to  his  audience  (I  should  rather  say  spectators)  that  his 
text  was  then  first  presented  to  his  notice. — Mr.  Wills  was  a 
pious  and  benevoleat  man«  OTten  have  1  been  a  witness  to 
his  charities.  And  often  have  1  been  pleased  and  informed  by 
his  conversation.  When  he  left  the  very  populous  paiish  of 
St.  Agnes,  justly  was  he  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  his 
forsaken  fiock.  But  he  fancied  he  had  a  call  *^  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  regions  beyond"  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall.  And  it 
is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  his  enthusiasm  should  have 
transported  him  Irom  the  church  to  the  conventicle.  At  Star- 
cross  (whilst  I  was  curate  of  Kenton)  Mr.  Wibs,  1  remember, 
drew  around  him  an  immense  muUitude  in  the  open  fields  : 
The  Methodlst-meeting-houi^e  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Wills  made  many  kind  en(|niries  after  the  Curate  of 
Kenton — «*  the  *•  son*'(he8;iid)"  of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ," 
Such  was  the  high  compliment  he  paid  my  Father;— whom, 
however,  'the  fielu-preucher"  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
<*  see  face  to  face."  And,  perhaps,  he  was  ashamed  to  sec  the 
Aon  ;  who  might  have  been  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  predication. 

After  having  been  long  an  itinerant  Preacher,  Mr,  Wills 
returned  to  this  county ;   and   dii d  at  the  house  of  his  wor- 
thy friend   F.  Paynter  Ksq. — See  **  Memoirs    of   the  Life  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Wills*.  A.  B.  compih*d  fron'  the  Journals  in  bis  own 
haud'Writ'wg,*'    An  8vo.  vol.  of  311  pages.    So  a  friend  in- 
t'ornwd  mc  :  I  never  read,  nor  UaOi  du^  curiosity  to  read  tht 
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and  all  of  them  were  always  at  their  work,  preaching 
wherever    they    could     procure     admittance    into    the 
churches   ;    and    not   a    little   flattered    by    the  popu-^ 
larily   attending  their  ministrations :    **  they   must  have 
heen  more  than  men" — (ihcy  were  the   elect)  "  if  they 
had   not   been   so."        **  The  Methodists"    (remember 
reader,  he  is  a  Methodist  who  is  speaking)    *'  live  in  a 
state  of  greater  piety  and  separation  from  the  world  than 
the  generality  of  their  brethren.     They  join  in  none  of  the 
fashionable    amusements   of  the  age,   frequent   not  the 
theatres,  or  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  court  no   favour  of 
the  great  :   their  time  and  services  are  better  employed  in 
the  more  important  labours  of  the  ministry,  preaching  the 
word  in  season,  out  of  season,  and  counting  their  work  their 
best  wages  /" — Throughout  the  last  volume  of  this  work 
Dr.  H.  embraces  every  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the 
Christian  zeal  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  smd  pro- 
nounces that  Society  to  be  '*  certainly  of  God."     I  cannot 
help  being  of  a  dilTerent  opinion.      The  Doctor   and  his 
associates  may  each  be  actuated  by  a   disinterested   desire 
to  carry  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  into  the  regions  of 
the  shadow  of  death ;  but  it  would  not  be   easy  to  pur- 
suade  us  that  God  is  the  author  of  confusion,  or  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  will    be    successfully  preached 
among     the    heathen     by   men   differing   so  widely   in 
opinion    as   Calvinists    and     Arminians,     Episcopalians 
and      Presbyterians,     PaBdo-baptists     and     Anti-paedo- 
baptists! — In     vain    may    the    society  direct  its   mis- 
sionaries to  abstain    from   controversy,  and  preach   no* 
thing     to   the  heathen   but  the   essential   doctrines   and 
duties  of  the  gospel.      The  missionaries  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves  what  doctrines  and  duties  are  essential. 
One  thinks  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Calvinism  the  most 
important  parts  of  gospel  truth ;  another  detects  in   those 
tenets  a  series  of  the  most   shocking    blasphemies.       One 
missionary  discovers  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  in- 
fant children  of  believing  parents  should  be  admitted   into 
the  church  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  whilst  another  is 
persuaded  that  no  person  is   a  subject  of  baptism,  who 
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does  not  actually  believe  the  gospel.  The  Independent, 
considering  the  rights  of  Christians  as  common,  feels  him- 
self bound  to  **  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ 
hath  made  him  free;"  but  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
believe  that  a  ministry  with  the  poK7er  o/*(Ae  keys  or  the 
exclusive  right  of  administering  the  sacraments,  is  the  or- 
dinance of  Christ,  to  which  the  multitude  of  believers  are 
bound  to  pay  obedience.  Among  such  heterogeneous 
missionaries  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  same  people,  con- 
troversies seem  to  be  inevitable ;  and  their  labours  tend 
only  to  increase  the  prejudices  of  the  Heathen  against  the 
Christian  faith. 

On  the  death  of  Willyams,  of  Carnanton,  Dr.  Haweis 
succeeded  to  that  estate;  and  coming  into  Cornwall 
resided  there  for  a  short  time ;  during  which  the  symp- 
toms of  "the  spiritual  mind^'  were  not  at  a  glance  dis- 
coverable. Perhaps,  he  did  not  recollect,  amidst  all  his 
Gospel-recognizances,  that  "  the  love  of  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil."  And,  possibly,  he  might  have  conceived 
that ''  he  had  put  off  the  old  man,  with  his  affections  and 
••  lusts,"  when  he  took  unto  himself  a  young  and  buxom 
bride.  In  consequence  of  certain  articles  of  capitulation 
which  it  were  frivolous  to  particularize,  he  evacuated  Car- 
nanton ;  leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  late  James 
Willyams,  Esq.,  who,  after  a  long  and  honourable  life, 
died  universally  regretted,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  son— surely  no  unworthy  representative — the 
present  Humphry  Willyams,  Esq.* 

Dr.  Haweis  died  at  his  house  in  Beaufort-buildings, 
Bath,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1820,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Though  in  point  of  time  the  chasm  between  Haweis 
and  Martyn  be  considerable,  yet  I  would  next  bring 
forward  Martyn  ;  as  actuated  by  the  same  missionary 
spirit-^the  same  feeling  of  an  extraordinary  call,  which 
displayed  itself  in  astonishing  energies  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  apostles,  that  Martyr  proved  him- 
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*  Colonel   Willyams,  the  elder  son  (who  died  at  Truro 
ngf  hl»  Father's  lifetime  a" 
Ainong  the  poets  of  Cornwall. 


durinffr  his  FatherNiJifetime  of  an  epileptic  fit)  will  b«  noticed 
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self  "  worthy  of  Christ"  in  forsaking  all  his  dearest 
connexions  for  Christ's  sake.  Whilst  his  indiscretions 
ha^e  been  pardoned,  his  sincerity,  we  hope,  hath  met  its 
reward. 

Henbt  Martyn  was  born  at  Truro,  the  18th  of 
February,  1781.  John  Martyn,  the  father  of  our  Henry, 
was  originally  a  Gwennapf  miner,  and  (like  many  of  the 

+  Certainly,  **  if  truth  lie  in  a  well,"  science  may  be 
foond  in  a  shafl.  From  the  mines  of  Cornwall  have  emerged 
many  scientific  heads !— The  father  of  Henry  Martyn,  we 
observe,  was  a  Gwennap  miner.  So  was  his  great  uncle  Mr. 
Thomas  Martyn,  author  of  a  map  of  Cornwall :  so  was  Malachi 
BitchinM^  nephew  of  Thomas  Martyn.  Tbe  author  of  the  Map 
of  Cornwall  was  horn  in  Gwennap,  about  tbe  year  1695.  In 
boyhood  and  in  youth  he  was  devoted  to  science.  And  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  teacher  of  navigation  (with  other 
branches  of  the  Mathematics  for  many  years  at  Padstow)  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  by  several  gentlemen  who  knew 
bis  abilities  and  industry,  to  undertake  a  large  Map  of 
Cornwall.  This  work  employed  him  for  about  SO  years,  and 
was  completed  with  uncommon  precision.  Perhaps  no  tract 
of  ground  in  Europe,  of  so  large  an  extent,  has  ever  been 
surveyed  and  planned  with  so  much  exactness. 

Almost  every  cottage  in  the  County,  is  shewn  in  the  Map  ; 
every  river  described  from  its  very  first  spring  till  it  falU  into 
the  sea:  and  not  only  all  public  roads  are  accurately  re- 
presented, but  even  many  private  ways  which  lead  from 
one  estate  to  another.  In  short,  too  much  can  scarcely  be 
•aid  in  praise  of  this  Map,  which  eclipses  every  County-'Map 
that  existed  in  Martyn*8  time. 

Mr.  Martyn,  after  he  had  finished  his  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
beean  to  plan  the  County  of  Devon  ;  but,  pursuing  his  arduous 
ta«k  too  late  in  the  season,  he  caught  a  violent  cold  on  Dart- 
moor, which  threw  him  into  a  fever  and  carried  him  off  about 
Christmas,  1752.    His  remains  were  interred  at  Ashburton. 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  everv  gentleman 

that  knew  him— particularly  Mr.  Hoblyn^  of  Nanswhydeii, 
\rho,  a  learned  and  ingenious  man  himself,  was  ever  bensible 
ofthe  merits  of  others. 

In  a  letter  dated  Ludgvan,  February  8, 1752,  and  addressed 
to  Dr.  Milles,  Dr.  Borlase  does  not  seem  to  speak  of  Martyn 
in  terms  ofthe  highest  respect.  **  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Martyn, 
and  so  much  the  more,  because  I  question  whether  any  perbun 
bat  himself  could  understand  his  observations  which  be  made 
in  the  field.  However,  you  need  not  fear  of  a  County-map, 
and  as  good  a  one  as  Martyn  could  make,  if  our  County  have  a 
mind  to  give  encouragement.  Many  surveyors  are  to  be  got, 
whose  works  are  extremely  good,  whose  accuracy  it  unexcep- 
tionable, and  their  apparatus  far  superior  to  what  Mr. 
Martyn  ever  had*    The  best  work  1  have  seen  lately  of  that 
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labourers  in  the  Cornish  mines)  whilst  he  subsisted  froni 
the  exertions  of  the  body,  had  opportunities  of  cultivating 

kind,  19  a  map  offive  miles  round  Bath  ;  the  author  of  vhich 
would  have  undertaken  our  County  some  years  since  ;  but  Mr. 
Martyn  had  advanced  so  far  in  his  work,  that  gentleman 
thought  it  would  have  heen  hard  to  employ  another." 

Mr.  Malachi  Hitckint  was  superior,  I  think,  to  his  rela- 
tions the  Martyns  in  talent,  and  unquestionably  in  learniner* 
Hitchins,  a  little  of  a  poet,  was  much  of  a  mathematician.  In 
early  life  he  translated  the  **  Hero  and  Leander'*  of  Musaeus 
into  English  verse,  and  used  to  favour  the  Gentleman's  Macra- 
sine  with  his  poetic  effusions,  sifirnin$r  himself*'  uliimus  vatum.** 
He  was  of  Exeter  Collefre ;  where  Dr.  Webber,  the  Rector, 
askinsfhim— "  Why,  Malachi!  do  you  take  the  sifirnature  of 
•«  ulHmut  vatum  ?  "  "  You  know  "  (said  Hitchins)  '**  Malachi 
was  the  last  of  the  Prophets."    I  have  heard  this  poor  conceit 

applauded  as  wit.    It  reminds  me  of  the  late  Jonas ,  of 

Exeter,  who  flung  an  air  of  ridicule  over  a  ^ood  sermon  which 
lie  printed,  by  a  frontispiece  allusive  to  his  name—'*  The 
Whale  vomitinfif  out  Jonas.*'— But  1  should  have  told  how 
JMalachi,  working  underground,  arose  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  to  the  high  rank  oflbe  Academic  and  the  Clergyman. 

It  appears  that  to  assist  Donn  in  fabricating  a  Map,  far 
inferior  to  the  Map  of  Cornwall,  he  went  into  Devon  $  where, 
amidst  his  perambulations,  he  fell  in  with  a  lady  of  some 
fortune  and  married  her,  and  through  her  means  was  enabled 
to  support  himself  in  College. 

Before  1  proceed  with  Hitchins,  I  here  interpose  a  remark, 
that  Donn  surveyed  and  mapped  the  whole  County  of  Devon, 
at  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and  that  for  this  Map  he  re- 
ceived a  premium  from  the  Society  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  $  which  pre- 
mium he  little  deserved. f 

His  intemperance  was  notorions.  One  evening,  he  was 
met  staggering  homewards ;  when  he  said,  **  he  wanted  no 
**  assistance.— He  was  directing  his  course  by  the  light  of  the 
**  planet  Jupiter." — A  part  of  his  Survey  of  Devon  was  taken, 
I  fancy,  by  that  light. 

But  for  oar  admirable  friend  Hitchins Acquainted 

with  his  mathematical  eminence,  Keppel,  Bishop  ot  Exeter 
employed  him  in  measuring  and  estimating  the  value  of  the 
great  manor  of  Cargol,  in  this  County,  and  on  the  completion 
ef  the  work,  presented  him  with  the  living  of  SUi  Hilary. 

t  January  0, 1766.— The  Preminm  of  £100  adjudged  by  tlie  Society  of 
Arts  in  the  Strand  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Donn,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  at 
Bristol,  for  his  accurate  and  large  Map  of  the  County  of  Devon  ;  drawn  by 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile. — Ann.  Registkr. 

X  It  lapsed  to  the  Bishop.— In  1762,  the  rental  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £587.  19s.,  according  to  the  Prideaux-Carew, 
a  manuscript  now  at  Place,  from  which  my  friend  Prideaux  Brune  per- 
mitted me  to  make  extracts  ad  libitum.  The  places  charged,  the  tenants' 
Munes,  and  the  rents  are  there  specifled. 
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his  mind.  And  his  proficiency  in  the  Mathematics  was 
such,  that  Mr.  Daniell  engaged  his  services  in  the  mer- 
chant's office  at  Truro,  where  as  chief  clerk  he  conducted 
himself  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  rich  and  generous 
patron.  I  knew,  indeed,  Mr.  Martyn.  His  figure,  tall 
and  erect,  and  his  regular  peripatetic  exercise  under 
the  Coinage-hall  opposite  his  house  I  well  remember, 
and  his  notice  of  me  when  a  school-boy.  He  was  one  of 
the  *^  serious  people*' ;  though  he  would  sometimes  smile, 
in  saying  that  under  a  MartijVLS  nest  there  were  Hoares 
and  Bastards  /"  Four  of  Mr.  Daniell's  clerks  were  so 
called.  Whether  at  Church  or  at  Prayer-meetings,  John 
Martyn  always  attended  Mr.  Sam.  Walker  the  Curate  qf 
St.  Mary's,  but  at  Mr.  Walker's  decease  seemed  to 
prefer  the  Prayer-meetings  to  the  Church.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  W.  should  have  instituted  or 
sanctioned  Prayer-meetings  ;  as  they  were  the  cause  of  a 
schism  that  destroyed  the  harmony  of  a  little  community, 
where  all  before  was  peace  and  love.  Probably,  indeed, 
Mr.  Pye,  the  rector,  would  have  frightened  away  many 
from  the  Church  by  levities  which  all  must  havecondemned. 
**  My  pulpit  so  stinks  of  Calvinism  (Pye  would  say) 
that  not  a  century  will  purge  it." 

But  from  Pye's  witticisms  we  must  escape  to  "little 
Henry  Martyn;"  who  in  1788  was  placed  under  Dr. 
Cardew's  care,  at  Truro-school,  before  he  was  8  years 
old  ;  and  who,  before  he  was  15,  made  his  appearance  at 
Oxford  as  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  scholarship  of  C.  C.  C. 

But  he  was  rejected  in  spite  of  talents  beyond  his 
years. 

Returning  to  Truro  School,  Henry  continued  there 
till  1797;  and  now  directing  his  views  to  Cambridge,  be- 
came a  Member  of  St.  John's  College.     It  was  not. 

Bishop  Rose,  Keppell's  successor,  had  recourse  to  Hitchins  in 
a  similar  way,  ana  paid  him  for  his  trouble  with  the  living  of 
Gwinear.  Ilitchins  was  a  man  of  sound  sense,  as  ivell  as 
learning— had  p:ood  conversational  talents, — and  was  a  true 
Christian— not  a  gospeler— ••  not  on  the  Lord*s-8ide" — as  some, 
1  believe,  have  not  scrupled  to  say.— Are  they  Christians  ?— 
Hitcbins  died  on  the  28th  of  March,  1808,  aged  68. 
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however,  from  a  predilection  for  the  Mathematics;  to 
which,  it  seems,  he  ''  preferred  shooting  and  travels,  and 
Chesterfield's  Letters.'  Yet,  "to  gratify  his  father," 
(surely  the  best  of  motives)  "  he  studied  the  Mathe- 
matics." "  Alas  I  (cried  he)  I  ought  to  have  studied  for 
the  glory  of  God!"  "There  is  not  a  dawn  of  light  in 
my  heart!" — No — though  he  had  pleased  his  father — 
though  he  had  done  his  duty  I  Filial  obedience  is  a  reli- 
gious act :  It  is  the  surest  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit. 
But,  amidst  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  all  earthly  ties  are 
broken,  and  "  the  charities  of  Father,  Son,  and  Brother' 
evaporate  like  smoke  before  the  wind.  To  a  sister  in 
Cornwall — a  Saint — he  paid  a  visit  in  1799 — (it  was  to 
the  Saint  he  paid  his  visit) — but  "  in  very  bad  temper ; 
for  he  had  been  second  only  at  the  public  examination." 

"  During  my  stay  at  home  (said  he  in  a  private  Jour- 
nal) the  consummate  selfishness  and  exquisite  irritabi- 
lity of  my  mind  were  displayed  in  rage,  malice  and 
envy — in  pride  and  vain  glory — and  in  the  harshest  lan- 
guage to  my  sister,  and  even  to  my  father." 

At  length  the  death  of  our  hero's  father  suggested  the 
reflexion,  that  there  was  "  a  knowlege  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  any  human  science." 

I  suspect  I  was  rather  premature  in  marking  "  the 
pangs  of  the  new  birth:"  It  was  now,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  of  Trinity-College, 
that  his  regeneration  was  effected. 

In  January  1801,  before  his  20th  year,  the  highest 
academical  honours  were  adjudged  to  Martyn.  He  ob- 
tained his  wishes : — "  but  he  had  grasped  a  shadow." 

Not  to  put  my  reader's  patience  to  the  test  by  cir- 
cumstantial detail,  1  shall  cursorily  observe,  that,  soon 
after,  in  Cornwall,  his  saintly  sister  refused  to  fondle  him 

as  a  babe  of  grace.  .•«, that  in  College  he  was 

thunderstruck  on  seeing  a  gownsman  reading  a  play  to  a 
sick  man — that  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  St.  John's  in 
1802 — that  at  Woodbury,  near  Truro,  he  passed  with  his 
brother-in-law,  some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  his  life— 
and  that  at  the  close  of  this  year  (a  memorable  era)   he 
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**  was  called  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  the  work  of  a 
Christian  missionary — contemplating  an  everlasting  inherit 
tance  as  purchased  for  him  by  the  blood  of  God  !"* ....  that 
in  1803,  he  was  admitted  into  Holy  Ordersf — that  at  La- 
morran,  in  Cornwail,  *'  he  used  to  take  an  evening-walk 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  sound  but  the  ripling  of  the  water 
and  the  whistling  of  the  curlew  ;"  (for  **  little  Henry"  had 
fallen  in  love) — that  in  1805,  a  Priest,  he  prepared  to  leave 
England,  more  than  ever  persuaded  of  his  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Heathen — that  on  the  17th  of  July  he 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  Calcutta,  as  chaplain  to  the 
East  India  Company — but,  that,  the  ship  coming  to  anchor 
at  Falmouth,  he  was  enabled  once  more  to  land  upon  the 
shores  where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy,  and  mused  on 
heavenly  things  in  his  matnrer  age,  and  that  from  the 
detention  of  his  ship,  three  weeks  at  Falmouth,  he  seized 
an  opportunity  of  bidding  again  a  long  adieu  to  the  maid 
after  whom  his  ^^soul  panted  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
"  water-brooks." 

I  cannot  accompany  Mr.  M.  on  his  voyage  through 
calms  and  through  storms,  amidst  evil  report  and  good 
report,  and  blessings  and  execrations.  Nor  can  I  com- 
pliment him  on  what  I  think  obstinacy,  and  contumacy,  and 
folly,  in  hurling  damnation  repeatedly  around  him,  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  Captain  and  the  whole  crew. 

We  now  greet  our  missionary  at  Calcutta,  but  have 
no  distinct  notion  of  the  success  of  his  labours.  I  will 
extract  a  few  passages  from  his  journal. 

Quitting  Calcutta,  Mr.  M.  entered  his  budgerow, 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  Dinapore.  And  thus  doth 
he  journalize  :  "Shot  a  bird.  The  power  of  gentleness  is 
irresistible.  Read  the  Sanscrit  grammars.  Read,  with 
Moonsbee,  Genesis  and  Luke  in  the  Hindostanee.  In- 
tending to    gratify    me,    the    idolaters    presented    to    me 

•  This  blasphemous  expression  occurs  once  or  twice  in 
Saao.  Walker's  sermonK. 

•^  His  hi^h  Calfinism,  at  Helston,  was  reprobated  in  the 
stroniT^st  terms.— The  Clergyman  of  that  place  would  not  havs 
admitted  Marty n  into  his  pulpit,  had  he  been  apprized  of  the 
tenets  of  this  poor  deluded  enthusiast. 
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the  froat  of  their  goddess :  To  return  the  compliment, 
I  presented  to  her  my — bottom  !" — Is  this  gentleness  ?-  - 
**  The  women  fled  at  the  sight  of  me.  When  my  mouth 
is  opened,  I  shall  preach,  night  and  day.  I  thought  at 
night  of  my  dear  girl.  Went  on  shore  without  tracts: 
Oh  !  may  the  conviction  of  the  wickedness  rest  upon  my 
soul  all  my  days !  I  must  quell  the  tumult  of  anger  and 
impatience  :  A  missionary  is  apt  to  fancy  himself  an  Atlas. 
Greatly  opprest,  as  I  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 
distributing  tracts,  I  left  the  place  without  supplying  one 
ray  of  light,  and  was  burthened  with  the  consciousness  of 
blood-guiltiness." 

At  Dinapore  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  M.  seems  to  have 
been  *'  kicking  against  the  pricks."  From  Mirza  of 
Benares  and  Sabat  the  Arabian,  his  coadjutors  in  the  task 
of  translation,  he  derived  some  degree  of  comfort.  But 
Sabat  was  a  notorious  impostor.* 

In  1811 9  **I  pass  (said  M.)  from  India  to  Arabia  (and 
Persia)  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me."  Arrived 
at  Shiraz,  he  commenced  a  fresh  .version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Persian  language;  with  the  assistance  of 
Mirza  Seid  Ali  Khan.  But,  day  after  day,  he  was 
broken  in  upon  by  curiosity,  harrast  by  scepticism,  and 
shocked  by  infidelity.  Insulted  by  Mahometans  and 
Jews,  he  felt  '*  their  sneers  more  intolerable  than  the 
brick-bats  of  the  boys."  Not  even  in  Mirza  Ali  Seid, 
could  Mr.  M.  discern  a  Christian  spirit. 

In  1812,  the  year  which  closed  his  mortal  career,  he 
was  shocked  by  a  distich  which  Mirza  repeated  in  conse- 

*  We  have  a  romantic  story  of  Sabat  and  AbdalUh  in 
Buchanan's  Researches— too  romantic  for  belief.— Yet  B.  has 
been  ill-treated.  In  1813,  his  works  were  pronounced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  to  be  an  imposition  on  the  Country,  and 
a  libel  on  India.'*  The  Syrian  Christians,  and  their  good 
Bishop  were  said  to  have  no  existence  but  in  Buchanan's 
imafrination  ! ! ! 

Of  his  reliffious  sincerity,  T  cannot  but  express  a  doubt. 
His  violation  of  truth  is  palpable  in  his  misquotation  of  Paley 
about  the  new  birtl*  This  wilful  misrepresentation  (**  rather 
disinflrennous"— said  one  of  his  friends)  will  remain  a  stigma 
on  his  character— never  to  be  erased. 
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quence  of  a  victory  of  Prince  Abbas  over  the  Russians. 
The  sentiment  was — **  Prince  Abbas  had  killed  so  many 
Christians,  that  Christ  from  the  fourth  Heaven  took 
hold  of  Mahomet's  skirt,  intreating  him  to  desist!" — **  I 
was  cut  to  the  soul ;  and  told  M'lrza,  thus  to  hear  Jesus 
dishonoured,  was  Hell  to  me  !" 

On  the  24(h  of  May,  one  year  after  entering  Persia, 
Mr.  M.  turned  his  back  upon  Schiraz  and  all  its  infidel 
inhabitants,  shaking  off  the  dust  from  his  feet.  His  Per- 
sian route  was  most  disastrous — from  one  town  or  village 
to  another,  shivering  with  ague,  consumed  by  fever, 
whirled  into  frenzy: — till,  at  Tocat,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 181^,  continuing  his  journal  so  long  as  his  trembling 
hand  could  hold  the  pen — **  in  yonder  Heaven" — he 
incoherently  wrote—*"  that  wickedness  hath  made  mnn 
worse  than  the  beasts !" — And  scarcely  had  he  traced  the 
last  words,  when  he  expired.  He  had  not  completed  his 
32d  year.* 

*  The  Life  of  Henry  Marty n,  has  been  translated  into 
French  at  Geneva.  The  author,  we  understand,  is  in  luw 
circumstances,  and  the  sale  of  his  works  has  been  chictiy 
promoted  by  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Society.  A  few  verbal  retrenchments  have  been  made,  while 
the  volume  is  improved  by  biographical  accounts  of  Vander- 
kemp,  Abdool  Messee,  Carey,  Brainard,  Schwartz,  &c.  and 
some  subsidiary  extracts  and  notes.  I  quote  the  translation 
Ufa  little  Persian  Ode,  which  Martyn  versified  in  English  on 
the  plain  of  Bushire  : 

**  Think  not  that  e'er  my  heart  could  dwell. 

Contented  far  from  thee  : 
How  can  the  fresh-caught  nightingale 

Enjoy  tranquillity  i 
O  then  forsake  thy  friend  for  nought 

That  slanderous  tongues  can  say  ; 
The  heart  that  fixeth  where  it  ought. 

No  power  can  rend  away." 

**  Oui,  loin  de  toi,  mon  kme  entiere, 

Gemit  en  proie  k  la  douleur. 
Pour  la  Colombo  prisonni^re 

II  n'est,  helas.  plus  de  bonheur. 
Si  des  mechans  la  voix  cnielle 

Pres  de  toi  cherche  a  m'accuser, 
Repousse-les  ;  un  coeur  fiddle 

Pent  mourir^  mala  non  pas  changer.*' 
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Among  those  who  are  sanguine  in  applauding  the 
travels  and  travailing  of  Martyn,  Drew  may  be  quoted  by 
his  injudicious  friends.  But  we  find  Mr.  Drew^s  zeal 
almost  on  every  occasion  tempered  by  discretion.  Of  this 
singular  character  I  am  now  to  speak.  In  all  his  writings 
Mr.  D.  displays  the  Metaphysician.  His  "  Remarks 
on  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,"  shew  the  native  vigour 
of  his  mind :  But,  I  think,  the  *'  Essay  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  is  a  still  more 
extraordinary  production.*     The  writing  is  forcible,  accu- 

*  The  first  edition,  publisbed  in  1802,  was  thus  noticed  in 
fhe  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  for  February,  1803.  •'  This  essay  is 
introduced  to  the  world,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  John 
Whitalier,  the  ffreat  and  good  rector  of  Ruan-Lanyhorne  ;  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  The  ad- 
dress, indeed,  is  well  conceived,  and  well  expressed.  The 
preface  is  eleg^ant  and  appropriate. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  absolutely,  on  the  decree  of 
merit  which  it  possesses ;  or  the  rank  which  it  will  hereafter 
hold  in  the  metaphysical  world.  We  have  discovered,  we 
think,  a  few  errors  in  the  reasonini;;  but  we  have  found  much 
to  applaud,  much  to  admire.  Of  bis  subject,  in  general,  the 
author  is  a  master.  Whilst  we  are  struck  with  a  chain  of  ar- 
gumentation, strong  and  beautiful,  we  are  assured  that  this 
is  the  production  of  no  common  writer.  And  in  thus  connect- 
iufi^  the  author  with  his  work,  we  cannot  but  recollect,  with 
wonder,  that  he  is  the  untutored  child  of  nature;  derivini;  no 
advantaffe  from  education ;  indebted  only  and  immediately  to 
heaven  for  a  reach  of  thought  asionishingfy  great  /—for  a  mind 
to  which  all  the  matter  of  the  universe  seems  but  an  atom ; 
and  in  himself  exhibiting  a  splendid  proof,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal!" 

The  difTerence  in  the  theolofncal  opinions  of  Mr.  Drew 
and  me,  had  been  sulficiently  manifested  to  the  world,  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Hawker.  Mr.  Drew, 
therefore,  hearinfj^  ^bat  the  critique  (from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken)  was  written  by  myself,  addressed  to  me  the 
following  ingenuous  letter : 

Rev.  Sir,  St.  jiuitle,  February  26, 1803. 

If,  in  the  purport  of  this  letter,  I  have  been  misled,  I 
hope  that  both  the  philanthropy  of  the  minister,  and  the 
dignitv  of  the  gentleman,  will  conspire  to  apologize  for  this 
intrusion.  I  Have  lately  seen  the  Anti> Jacobin  Review,  in 
which  my  late  publication  is  so  honourably  mentioned,  and  so 
warmly  recommended  to  public  notice :  And  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Polwhele  for  the  flattering 
animadversion  which  it  has  undergone*  To  pass  by  any  mark 
of  attention  from  a  superior  without  an  acknowlegement  of  the 
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rate  and  acute ;  and  the  author  proves  himself  not  only 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Locke  and  other  modern  writers  on 
Metaphysics,  but  (what  is  more  wonderful)  with  Aristotle 
and  PiatOy  among  the  ancients.  The  work,  however, 
seems  to  contain  nothing  new,  except,  perhaps,  a  longer 
uninterrupted  chain  of  sophisms  than  is  easily  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  His  most  triumphant  argument,  proving 
that  the  sou!  cannot  pass  from  entity  into  annihilation, 
equally  demonstrates  the  contrary  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  conclusive,  without  admitting  an  eternal  pre-existence. 
Mutatis  mutandis,  it  is,  also,  no  more  than  the  well-known 
fallacy,  adduced  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  motion. 
The  deception  lies  in  considering  time  as  a  discreet  quan- 
tity, instead  of  continuous.f 

obli^tion,  is  always  more  troublesome  to  me  than  an  ebc- 
pressioa  of  gratituae.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  Rev.  Sir,  to 
accept  my  warm  and  grateful  acknowlegement  of  the  favour 
you  have  conferred  on  me. 

To  surmount  those  prejudices  which  local  differences 
might  hnye  occasioned,  is  certainly  a  dbtinguishing  feature 
of  an  exalted  mind.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  a  suitable 
requital  of  the  service  you  have  done  me ;  but,  it  is  the  want 


bility  of  your  favours,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  that  acknow- 
legement from  one  who  has  nothing  but  aratitude  to  bestow. 

Should  the  present  letter  be  misapplied,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  will  impute  it  to  no  improper  motive,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  that  persuasion,  I  subscribe  myself,  with  gratitude, 
your  much  obliged  and  humble  servant,         Samuel  Drew. 

i-  Drew  is,  in  metaphysics,  what  Opie  was  in  painting. 
In  both,  nature  seems  to  have  done  wonders. 

In  Drew's  **  Remarks  on  Paine,"  we  see  the  Divine  more 
satisfactorily  exhibited.  We  here  behold  a  shoemaker  of 
St.  Austell  encountering  a  staymaker  of  Deal,  with  the  same 
weapons  of  unlettered  reason,  tempered,  indeed,  from  the 
armory  of  Grod,  yet  deriving  their  principal  power  from  the 
native  vigour  of  the  arm  that  wields  them.  Samuel  Drew, 
however,  is  ^eatly  superior  to  Thomas  Paine  in  the  justness 
of  his  remai'ks,  in  the  forcibleness  of  his  arguments,  and  in 
the  pointedness  of  his  refutation;!. 

The  following  account  of  himself  was  written  at  my 
request :  — 

St,  Justell,  May  7, 1803. 

**To  my  surprise  you  have  requested  me  to  draw  up  a 
memoir  of  myself;  but  for  any  man  to  write  a  narrative  of 
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Of  Mr.  Drew^s  subsequent  life  I  am  glad  to  declare, 
that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  former  years.     After 

himself,  is  perhaps,  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty.  To  avoid 
the  imputation  of  partiality  and  affectation  ;  to  be  minute 
without  being  tedious,  and  narticular  without  being  dull,  re- 
quires a  pen  which  has  oeen  refined  by  education,  and 
accustomed  to  those  walks  where  common  footsteps  but  rarely 
tread.  To  be  sparing  in  incident,  creates  an  appetite 
which  the  narrative  does  not  eratify,  and  to  descend  to  trifles 
rather  cloys  than  satisfies.  You  have,  therefore,  imposed  a 
task  upon  me,  which  I  feel  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  my 


ipolog) 

tempt  to  comply  with  the  reauest  of  Mr.'  Polwhele.  My  life 
affords  but  little  variety,  and,  therefore,  can  excite  but  tittle 
interest ;  and  such  must  always  be  '  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.' 

*'  I  was  born  on  the  3d  of  March,  1765,  in  an  obscure  cot- 
tage in  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
distant  from  the  town.  My  father  was  a  common  labourer, 
and  had,  through  mere  dint  of  manual  labour,  to  provide  for 
himself,  a  wife,  and  four  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  second. 
One  child  died  in  its  infancy,  and,  at  the  a^e  of  five  years,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  mother.  Surrounded  by  po- 
verty, and  familiar  with  distress,  it  was  not  in  my  father's 
power  to  give  me  any  education,  though  neither  himself  nor 
my  mother,  when  living,  we're  insensible  of  its  value.  At  an 
early  age  I  was  put  to  a  little  reading  school,  at  one  penny 
per  week,  where  I  soon  learnt  my  letters,  and  but  little  more ; 
this  was  all  the  education  which  I  ever  received.  At  the 
age  of  about  six  I  was  taken  off  from  school  and  put  to  work, 
wnere,  I  well  remember,  I  earned  two  pence  per  day,  in 
which  sphere  I  continued  about  three  years,  when  my  father, 
removing  to  another  parish,  found  it  necessary  to  put  me  an 
apprentice.  My  employment,  previous  to  this,  was  at  the 
millii,  at  which  the  tinners  refine  their  tin. 

'*  My  father,  being  exceedingly  poor,  felt  much  embar- 
rassment in  finding  a  premium  to  give  my  master,  with  whom, 
at  (he  age  often  years  and  an  half,  I  was  bound  an  appren- 
tice for  nine  years,  which  length  of  timo,  together  with  four 
pounds  four  shillings,  was  considered  by  my  master  as  a 
suitable  bargain.  It  was  at  this  tender  age  that  I  bid  adieu 
to  my  father* if  habitation,  and,  as  a  place  of  residence,  have 
never  entered  it  since.  The  little  knowlege  of  writing,  which 
I  had  acquired  from  my  father,  was  almost  entirely  lost  during 
my  apprenticeship  ;  I  had,  however,  an  opportunity,  at  in- 
tervals, of  perusing  Goadby's  Weekly  Entertainer,  and  used 
to  puzzle  my  little  head  about  riddles  and  enigmas,  and  felt 
much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  anecdotes  which  were  oc- 
casionally interspersed  through  the  pages.  In  this  state 
of  affairs  things  went  indifferently  on  until  I  left  my  mas' 
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haTiDg  published  aHistory^  of  Cornwall,  which  he  under- 
took in  coDJunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Hftchin8yOfSt.Ives» 

teri   and,  beinit  now   discharged    from   serTitude,    I    had 
to  in^pple  with  the  tide  on  my  own  acconnt,   and   found 


ment ;  and,  durinff  this  period,  waded  through  scenes  o^  do« 
mestio  distress,  which  can  be  interesting  only  to  myself.     I 
was  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty*four,  or  twenty-five, 
icarcely  able  to  read,  and  almost  totally  unable  to  write.     Li» 
IfrafHre  was  a  term  to  which  I  could  annex  no  idea.    Grammar 
I  Imew  not  the  meaning  of.  I  was  expert  at  follies,  aeute  in  tri- 
flst,  and  ingenious  about  nonsense.   An  opportunity,  however, 
BOW  offering  me  an  advance  of  wages  in  St.  Austell,  I  em« 
traced  it,  and  came  hither  to  work  with  rather  an  eccentric 
character.    My  master  was  by  trade  a  saddler,  had  acquired 
looie  knowlege  of  bookbinding,  and  hired  me  to  carry  on  the 
ihoemaking  for  him.    My  master  was  one  of  those  men  who 
irillliTe  anywhere,  but  get  rich  nowhere.     His  shop  was 
frequented  by  persons  of  a  more  respectable  class  than  those 
with  whom  I  had  previously  associated  ;  and  various  topics 
became  alternately  the  subjects  of  conversation ;  I  listened 
with  all  that  attention  which  my  labour  and  good  manners 
would  permit  me,  and  obtained  among  them  some  little  know* 
lege.    About  this  time  disputes  ran  high  in  St.  Austell  between 
the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  our  shop  afforded  a  consi* 
derable  scene  of  action.    My  master  was  Hudibrat  and  I  was 
Ralph,    In  cases  of  uncertain  issue,  I  was  sometimes  appealed 
to  to  decide  upon  a  doubtful  point.    This,  perhaps,  flattering 
my  ranity,  became  a  new  stimulus  to  action.    I  listened  witn 
attention,  examined  dictionaries,  picked  up  many  words,  and, 
firom  an  attachment  which  I  felt  to  books  that  were  occasion- 
ally brought  to  his  shop  to  bind,  I  began  to  have  some  view  of 
the  Tarious  theories  with  which  they  abounded.    The  mere, 
however,  I  read,  the  more  I  felt  of  my  own  ignorance  ;  and 
the  more  I  felt  of  my  own  ignorance,  tne  mere  invincible  be* 
came  my  energy  to  surmount  it  t  and  every  leisure  moment 
was  now  employed  in  reading  one  thing  or  other.    Having, 
however,  to  support  myself  by  manual  labour,  my  time  for 
reading  was  but  small,  and  to  overcome  this  disadvantage,  my 
usual  method  was  to  take  a  book  before  me  while  at  meat,  and 
at  every  repast  I  read  five  or  six  pages ;  and,  although  the 
ProTidence  of  God  has  raised  me  above  this  dint  of  applica- 
tion to  manual  labour,  where  I  could  *  barely  earn  enough  to 
make  life  struggle,'  yet  it  is  become  so  habitual,  that  the  cus- 
tom has  not  forsaken  me  to  the  present  moment. 

**  After  having  worked  with    this  master  about   three 
years,  I  well  recollect,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  brought 

^  This  History  is  chiefly  Drew's.    Hitchios  wag  too  indo* 
lent  for  so  laborious  a  work. 
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be  wont,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
edited  a  periodical  worit ;  which  certainly  did  not  detnu^t 

*  Locke's  Eways  on  the  Human  Understandinur'  te  be  bound. 
I  had  noTer  seen  or  heard  of  these  books  befere.  I  took  an 
occasion  to  look  into  them,  when  I  thought  his  mode  of  rea- 
■oning  yery  pretty,  and  his  ar^^ments  exeeedinc^ly  strong. 
I  'Writhed  ail  opportunilies  of  reading*  for  myself,  and  woiikl 
"willingly  hare  laboured  a  forhught  to  have  had  the  books  ; 
I  had  no  conception  that  they  could  then  be  obtained  for 
monc^.  The  books,  however,  were  soon  carried  away,  and 
-with  them  all  my  future  improvement  by  their  means.  The 
close  and  decisive  manner  of  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  made  on 
■ay  mind  an  iflspvession  too  deep  to  be  easily  effaced  ;  and 
though  I  never  saw  his  Essay  agais  for  many  years,  yet  the 
•ariy  impresnon  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  m>m  thii  aoci- 
dental  curcumstance  that  I  received  my  first  bias,  for  ab- 
struse subjects. 

**  My  master  growing  inattentive  to  his  shoenaking  trade, 
■Mny  of  my  friends  advised  me  to  commence  bosiness  for  my 
aelf,  and  onered  me  money  for  that  purpose.  I  accepted  the 
offer,  started  accordingly,  and,  by  mere  dint  of  application,  in 
•bout  one  year,  discharged  my  debts,  and  stood  aJone.  My 
loisuro  hours  I  now  employed  in  reading,  or  scribbling  any 
thing  which  happened  to  peso  my  mind.  My  first  attempt  at 
writing  was  a  *  Morning  excursion,'  in  prose ;  my  second,  was 
*  Reflections  on  St.  Austell  Church-yard,'  in  verse.  Neither 
of  these  was  ever  published,  nor  designed  for  it,  nor  ia  either 
worthy.  In  thb  state,  things  went  oo  until  1796,  when  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  my  present  Essay.  I  had  long  before  Hiio 
Imagined,  that  the  *  ImmortaUty  of  the  Soul'  admitted  of  more 
rational  proof  thas  any  I  had  ever  seen  i  I  therefore  perused 
books  such  as  I  could  obtain  i  but  disappointment  was  the 
recompence  of  my  exertions :  1  therefore  made  notes  on  such 
thoughts  as  occurred,  merely  for  my  own  satisfaction,  without 
any  ciesign  whatever  of  publishing  them  to  the  world. 

**  While  my  Essay  was  in  tbia  infant  state,  a  young  gen* 
tleman  put  into  my  hands  the  first  part  of  *  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason!*  thinking  his  arguments  unanswerable,  and  design- 
ing  by  that  book,  as  he  has  since  informed  me,  to  briog  am 
over  to  the  principles  of  infidelity.  I  had,  however,  obtained 
a  sufficiency  of  knowlege  of  men  and  things  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  his  argumente,  and  committing  my  sentiments  to 
writing,  1  afterwards  ventured  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 
This  was  in  1799,  and  wasthe  first  thing  I  ever  presumed  to  pub- 
lish. This  pamphlet  was  favourably  received,  and  through 
this  pamphlet  I  obtained  an  ac(|uaintance  with  the  Rev.  John 
Whitaker.  After  this  I  published  some  occasional  pieces, 
which  were  received  in  a  very  flattering  manner. 

**  The  present  *  Essay,'  which  I  observed  was  begun  in 

/1798,  went  on  but  slowly  indeed.    Sometimes  I  should  not 

touch  it  for  three  months  together,  and  entirely  abandoned 

the  design  of  ef  er  completing  it  g  and  at  other  times  ■heuid 
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from  his  iitorary  reputation.  If  I  live  to  see  him  oooe 
more,  £  shall  rejoice.  We  had  been  antagonists  in  the 
field  of  religious  controversy.     But  Drevr  made  every  al- 

add  a  thouf^t  or  two  on  any  vagrant  piece  of  paper  wliiek 
was  at  haiHl. 

**  One  day  beinfip  in  company  with  Mr.  Whitaker,  I  asked 
kim  irfaetlier  ne  had  any  book  written  avowedly  on  that  8iit»« 
JMt  ?  Andy  after  answerinfjf  in  the  negatire,  enqnired  my 
reason  for  askinr  him  the  question.  I  told  him.  And,  after 
baring  enquired  my  manner,  the  outlines  of  my  desij^n,  the 
aatora  of  my  areoment,  ftc.  &c.  he  advised  me  to  proceed* 
proaaietng  me  (at  my  request)  to  OKsmine  the  manu- 
scripts, when  completed,  and  to  ffiTe  me  his  impartial  opinion 
oa  my  sheets.  Stimulated  with  this  encouragemant,  1  ra* 
torned  borne,  and  bofl^an  to  proseonta  my  work  with  unre« 
Brittinf  diligence.  I  revised  my  old  papers,  and  committed 
Buiny  of  them  to  the  flames,  and  laid  the  plan  of  my  work  as 
it  has  nnce  appeared.  After  havlntir  csmpteted  it,  I  pre* 
•sated  it  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  stroni^ly  recommended 
it  to  the  world.  It  was  accordin^^ly  pabli«hed  in  November. 
1803  ;  it  has  met  with  a  very  faToorabie  reception  in  a  local 

Spheres  bat  its  fkte  with  the  world  at  large  remains  yet  to  ba 
ecided. 

**  Daring  these  literary  pursuits  I  regularly  and  con- 
stantly attended  on  my  business,  and  do  not  recollect  that 
evar  one  customer  has  been  disappointed  by  me  through  these 
means.  My  mode  of  writing  ana  study  may  have  in  tham, 
perhaps,  sometbinir  peculiar.  Immersed  in  tne  common  con- 
cems  of  life,  I  eadearour  to  lift  my  thoughts  to  objects,  mora 
snblime  than  those  with  which  I  am  surrounded ;  and  while 
attending  to  my  trade,  I  sometimes  catch  the  fibres  of  an  ar- 
gumaat  whieh  I  endeavour  to  note  the  prominent  features  of, 
and  keep  a  pea  and  ink  by  me  for  that  purpose.  In  this  state, 
what  I  can  edllest  through  the  day  remains  on  any  paper 
which  I  have  at  hand,  till  the  business  of  the  day  is  d&s* 

£ktefaed,  and  my  shop  shut  up,  when,  in  the  nridst  of  my 
nuly,  1  endeavour  to  analyze,  ia  the  evening,  such  thoughts 
as  bad  crossed  ray  mind  during  the  day. 

**  I  have  no  study— I  have  no  retirement— I  write  anddrt 
the  cries  and  cradles  of  my  children— and  frequently,  when  t 
review  what  I  had  nreviously  written,  endeavour  to  coltivate 
the  '  art  to  blot.'  Such  are  the  methods  which  I  have  pur- 
soed,  and  such  the  disadvantages  under  whieh  t  write.  Tha 
public,  however,  have  overlooked  that  diversity  of  style  and 
■Banner  which  are  inseparable  from  this  motley  cast  of  com- 
poaitioo.  I  have  been  treated  with  more  respect  than  my 
works  deserve  by  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
who  have  given  me  credit  for  abilities  which  I  am  not  con- 
scions  of  possessing,  and  the  claims  which  such  fhvours  hava 
vpoB  my  gratitude,  1  hope  will  never  be  forgotten  by 

'  "Saml.  Drew." 

K    2 
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lowance,  I  suppose,  for  niy  prejudices ;  and  we  cordially 
shook  hands  when  first  we  met,  after  a  contest  not  invi- 
dious though  severe.  Perhaps  my  obstinacy  in  stiU  think- 
ing and  writing  disrespectfully  of  the  Methodists,  may 
have  degraded  me  too  much  in  his  opinion  to  admit  of 
any  future  intercourse.  Still,  I  trust,  he  has  discernment 
enough  to  perceive,  that  it  is  the  madness  of  Methodism 
which  I  have  ventured  to  expose.  Drew  has  been  called 
*^  a  philosopher  among  Methodists,  and  a  Methodist 
among  philosophers."  The  former  part  of  this  character 
is  indisputably  just.  We  cannot  but  look  down  with 
pity  on  the  frantic  revivalist,* 

Yet  of  a  different  temperament  was  the  late  William 
Gregor,  rector  of  Creed,  celebrated  as  a  chemist  through- 
out Europe,  but  in  his  own  country,  and  especially  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  highly  honoured  as  a  Divine. — I 
may  well  say  "  his  own  neighbourhood  :"  He  was  no 
itinerant.     In  him  we  have  lost  the  ikithful  parish-priest,f 

*  In  the  **  Traditions,"  &c.  &c.  at  p.  593, 1  have  brought 
into  one  view  a  number  of  eminent  persons  who  had  been 
shoemakers.  To  this  list  I  may  add  **  George  Fox,'*  a  jour- 
neyman shoemaker,  and  one  of  the  i^reat  apostles  of  the 
Quakers  ;  vrho  be{|ran  to  distinfruish  himself  by  his  enthusi- 
asm, about  the  year  1650.  See  Leslie^ g**  Snake  in  the  Grass  ,'* 
edit.  1698,  p.  331.    See  also  Fox*a  Journal. 

+  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  the 
Archdeacon  of  Cornwall's  Visitation,  14th  of  Moy,  1798  ;~a 
Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  Bishop  Fisher's  Visitation  in 
1803,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  Bishop  Pelham's 
Visitation,  in  1809*  And  **  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Stat.  21.  Henry  VIII.  C.  13. 
and  on  the  Grievances  to  which  the  Clergy  are  exposed  in 
consequence  of  it ;  with  Hints  and  Observations  respecting  a 
new  Bill,"  from  the  pen  of  the  same  ingenious,  elegant,  and 
amiable  writer,  was  printed  at  Truro,  by  J.  Tre^^oninfip,  at  the 
Cornish  Press,  in  1802.  I  have  seen,  in  manuscript,  an  excel- 
lent letter  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Jer.  Trist, 
II r.  Gregror's  neighbour  and  friend.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Sermon  of  1798,  though  it  had  defects 
from  which  the  others  are  free.  **  Ir  a  Christian  mi- 
nister forgets  (forget)  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and 
the  high  claim  which  it  has  upon  him,  and  plunges 
(plunge)  into  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  he  is  barelv  to- 
lerated, even  by  those,  who  are  the  companions  of  his  lioen- 
tiousness."— *'  If  we  may  judge  from  the  signs  of  the  times, 
we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard.     Modem  pbiloseph  j  has  long 
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the  eolightened  magistrate,  the  hospitable  country  gentle- 
man, the  lirely  companion,  the  cordial  friend.  % 

been  at  work ;  it»  illaminated  adepts  are  spread  abroad,  far 
and  wide.  For  example ;  suppose  that  we  should  fall  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  self-named  philosophers  of  the  age  i 
who,  from  what  they  may  have  picked  up  upon  the  continent 
from  the  conversation  of  designing  and  profligate  men,  or 
from  the  superficial  gleanings  of  superficial  writers^  take  it 
for  granted,  that  Christianity  is  a  mere  popular  prejudice^ 
and  with  sneering  self-sufficienc][  assume  unto  themselves  the 
right  of  looking  down  upon  Christians  as  fanatics,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  interested  supporters  of  an  impos- 
tore—suppose  that  these  importers  of  foreign  illuminatioa 
•hoold  throw  out  hints  disrespectful  of  our  holy  religion,  or 
bring  forward  a,vm  of  the  common-place  objections  against  the 
•scred  writings— how  is  a  Christian  minister  to  conduct  him- 
lelf  opon  such  an  occasion  ?  Surely,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  able, 
and.  if  thus  called  upon,  to  be  willing  **  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  him.'* 

Mr.  Gregor  concludes  his  discourse  io  the  following  im-» 
pressive  manner. 

**  The  seeds  of  infidelity  are  spread  far  and  wide.  We 
are  apprized  of  it.  The  time  of  indolent  security  is  gone  by. 
The  storm  lours  over  our  heads  $  and  we  must  wrap  our* 
selves  up  in  the  truth  and  dignity  of  our  religion.  We  know 
the  causes  of  many  of  the  present  calamities;  and  by  that 
knowlege  are  led  to  the  means  of  their  diminution  or  remo« 
val.  In  the  present  danger,  we,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  have 
not  a  post  of  indifference  assigned  to  us.  Much  depends  upon 
our  earnestness  and  zeal.  Woe  unto  us,  if  we  do  not  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  faithful  servants.  Woe  unto  us,  if  by 
any  means  we  become  accessary  to  those  evils  which  may  yet 
be  earning  upon  the  earth  !    God  grant,  that  we  may  take  unto 


ourselves,  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
stand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.*' 


the  «3onver8ation>B(yle.  Voltaire's  abuse  of  the  Twelve  Ape. 
ties  (whom  he  calls  twelve  scoundrels)  is  too  shocking  to  be 
repeated  from  the  pulpit.  The  anecdote  of  Diderot  ought  not 
te  nave  been  inserted  m  the  text ;  it  might  have  found  a  place 
aaM>ng  the  notes.  And  the  bare  names  of  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Paley,  Locke,  Wilberforce,  &c.  &e.  are,  in  our  apprehension. 
Inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  Sermon. 

X  Almost  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  him,  his  literary  cordiality  (if  I  may  so  express  mvself) 
affected  me  most  sensibly.  I  have  found  among  my jriende 
—as  they  are  stiled— (the  common  complaint  of  authors)  a 
promptness  in  communicating  only  unpleasant  or  dishearten- 
ing intelligence.  *'  Have  you  seen  the  last  Quarterly  Re- 
view" was  eagerly  asked  me  at  the  Cornwall  Library,  by  one 
of  my  eld  sehoolfeliows^I  guested  at  what  was  io  follow.^ 

K    3 
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In  admiaistering  comfort  to  *Gregor  during  the 
progress  of  the  consumption  which  had  reduced  him  to  a 

Bat,  asked  Wn.LT am  Grsgor  :  "  Hat«  yoii  seen  tlie  A* 
Jacobin  for  March  1815?"— I  bad  not  seen  it.  Soon  aPter 
Giflford's  death  I  had  diBContinued  it.  With  a  flush  of  satis- 
Action,  he  read  to  me  the  foUowln|f  passage :  **  Whether 
••  Bmtck€r*t  <*  Plain  Discourses"  were  to  class  with  the  Cal-» 
**  Tinistic  trash  which  has  so  often  appeared  under  a  siosiiar 
*'  and  equaliy  delusive  title ;  or  whether  they  were  to  ocxmpy 
"  in  the  Clergyman^sstudyi  the  save  shelf  with  a  Wilsow,  a 
**  Polwhele,  or  a  Gilpik,  was,  we  confess,  with  us  the  sub* 
*'  jeet  of  momentary  doubt."— p.  210. 

*  Abstract  from  Dr.  Paris's  beautifiil  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Scientific  labours  of  William  Gregor  $  read  before  the 
Geological  Society*  Ac.  &c.  in  1817. 

**  Gentlemen,  1  address  you  for  the  last  time  in  m]r  life  t 
there  is  somethiiMr  siai^ularly  congenial  to  my  feelings  in  the 
solemn  subject  which  I  have  thus  selected  for  the  occanon. 
We  are  told  that  our  greatest  painter  died  happy  when  he 
rememiiered  that  the  name  of  the  master  whom  lie  most  ad- 
mired, was  the  last  word  which  he  uttered  from  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.  Shall  I,  who  have  had  so  much  at  heart  the  scien- 
tific history,  and  economical  importance  of  this  interesting 
county,  net  feel  to  my  latest  moments,  a  satisfaction  in  re- 
membering that  I  terminated  my  humble  labours  in  Cornwall, 
with  an  *'  Elogb"  upon  a  philosopher,  who  has  so  success- 
fully laboured  in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  same  harvest  ? 

**  William  GraaGoa  was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  of 
Francis  and  Mar^  Gregor,  of  Trewarthennick.  These  brothers 
were  kindred  spirits— need  I  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
splendid  talents— the  moral  worth— the  manly  independence 
of  the  elder  brother  )  These  are  traits  which  most  live  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  every  patriotic  and  virtuous  Cornish- 
man;  whose  connty  he  represented  in  Parliament  for  more 
than  seventeen  years,  with  an  ability  and  integrity,  to  which 
even  his  polrtical  ad?ersaries  ha?e  ever  felt  satisfaction  in 
bearing  testimony. 

**  It  is  often  essential  and  always  interesting,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  parents  of 
an  eminent  man  :  and  upon  this  occasion,  1  feel  that  I  should 
fail  in  my  duty  to  this  Society,  and  in  respect  to  the  family  of 
GaEGOR,  were  I  to  withhold  (he  friendly  tribute*  so  justly  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  father  of  these  brothers.  **  His  coun- 
tenance was  handsome,  manly,  and  expressive  ;  and  from  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  dignity  df  his  demeanour,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  most  engaged  confidence,  or 
commanded  respect.    As  a  scholar^  he  was  well  read  in  all  the 

*  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  has  kindly  famished  me  with  the  above 
nketcli,  which  I  have  extracted  from  a  letter,  in  which  be  adds,  I  was  inti- 
matciy  acqaaiated  wlih  this  excellent  man.  "  1  xasw  him  will, 
UoBATio,"  and  I  feel  it  teipstiiMe  to  do  jnetke  to  bis  tn»  mctin. 
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skeletOD,  and  finmllyio  watching  over  his  dying  moments, 
Mr.  Trist  was  most  assiduous.      *'  Pray  for  me  V  said 

classical  authors  connected  with  history  and  polite  literature  i 
he  was  also  an  able  mathematician,  ana  an  excellent  draughts- 
■mn.    With  an  accurate  jadf^ment,  and  «rreat  powers  ef  ma- 
story,  lie  jprefited  by  the  observation  of  others;  and  by  mixin|( 
mucD  with  the  world,  he  shewed,  without  any  abandonment 
•f  his  own  principles,  a  dae  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others.'* 
He  received  his  edacation  at  the  Uniyeraity  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Joseph  Copley,  of  Bake, 
in  Devonshire  i  this  lady  died  in  early  tire,  leavin|f  only  two 
sons,  Francis  and  William.    Mr.  Gregor  held  a  Gaptatn*s 
eommission  in  General  WoolTs  regiment,  and  served  for  many 
years  on  foreign  stations^  and  in  various  expeditions,  when  he 
retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate,  to  enjoy,  in  the  circle  of 
friends  and  neighbours,  a  repose  from  the  labours  of  a  military 
life  I  and  although  in  nis  latter  days,  gout  and  encreasing 
infirmities  disabled  him  for  much  active  exercise,  yet  as  a 
Magistrate,  he    presided  over  an  extensive  and   populous 
district,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  ability  and  indfepen- 
dence.    In  short  the  character  of  Mr.  Greger  may  be  concen- 
trated in  a  very  few  words  i^he  was,  in  the  strict  and  best 
senseof  the  word— AN  English  Country  Gentleman. 

"  The  family  of  Gresror  may  be  traced  in  Cornwall  as  far 
back  as  Edward  the  Third,  when  they  lived  in  Tregew  in 
Feock  ;  thev  afterwards  settled  at  Truro  i  but  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  Second,  that  they  resided  at  Trewar- 
thennick,  their  present  seat. 

*'  William  GaEcoa  was  born  at  Trewarthennick  on  theSSth 
of  December  1761 :  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Bristol.  In  the  year  1780,  he  was  admitted  at  St. 
John's  College  Cambridge.  On  taking  thedeerree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  173«  he  realised  the  expectations  which  bad  been 
formed  of  his  talents,  and  his  name  was  classed  high  in  the 
list  of  academical  honours.  In  1790,  he  married  Charlotte 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Gwatkin,  Esq.  a  merchant  of 
the  city  of  Bristol,  by  whom  be  left  issue,  one  daughter, 
the  heiress  and  sole  representative  of  the  Gregor  family.^ 
Through  the  interest  ef  nis  wife.  Bishop  Ross,  to  whom  she 
was  related,  presented  him  in  the  year  1793,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Bratton  Clovelly,  near  Ockhamton,  in  the  county  of  Devon  : 
this  was  a  subject  of  very  considerable  satisfaction,  not  from 
the  revenue  which  it  promised,  but  as  enabling  him  to  obtain, 
by  exchange,  the  Rectory  of  Creed  near  Trewarthennick,  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  residence  of  a  brother,  to  whom 
he  was  most  affectionately  attached. 

**  The  more  refined  accomplishments  of  his  mind,  were  of 
the  highest  order.  As  a  painter,  he  was  a  master.  Thebeauti* 
fnl  productions  of  his  pencil,  which  are  chiefly  landscapes^ 

t  Mn.  (WilliMB)  Gref  or  sod  her  daagkter  ("  the  belresfl")  are  both 
dead. 
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Gregor — his  last  words  on  the  pillow  of  death*  In  losing 
also,  Mr.  Trist,  I  am  again  left  to  lament  the  decease  of  a 
dear  and  valued  friend — the  friend  of  my  youth,  whom  I 
consulted  on  many  a  literary — many  a  religious  subject, 
and  from  whose  delightful  conversation  I  always  felt  that 
I  was  growing  wiser  and  better.  But  he  is  departed  to 
that  place  which,  in  searching  the  Scriptures  with  me, 
he  had  instructed  me  to  describe,  and  where  a  more  im- 
mediate sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  enables  him,  I  trust, 

are  distingruisbed  bv  the  jndiciotii  dlitribntion  of  ligbt  and 
shade,  and  tbe  maccic  of  their  colonrin|r.  He  also  etched  with 
considerable  freedom.  In  the  science  of  music,  be  was 
equally  an  adept,  and  performed  with  taste  and  feeling  tbe 
manly  compositions  of  Handel  and  Corelli. 

"  The  knowleffe  of  these  accomplishments,  however,  and 
the  advantaees  which  attended  them,  were  confined  to  the 
circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  It  is  of  those  higher 
energies  I  would  speak,  that  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  mineralogy,  discovered  new  treasures  in  our  county,  and 
assigned  to  the  name  ef  Greoor  an  honourable  dbtinction  in 
the  history  of  science. 

**  His  various  contributions  to  analytical  Mineralogy,  are 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  very  first  class  of 
analysts;  indeed  it  must  be  acknowleged, that  for  scrupulons 
accuracy,  and  elegant  simplicity  in  his  operations,  he  scarcely 
had  an  equal :  a  talent  which  renderea  him  eminently  sue* 
cessful  in  correcting  the  errors,  or  supplying  the  defects  of 
other  chemists. 

^'  It  was  the  acute  feelings  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother,  that  first  undermined  his  constitution,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  disorder.  He  had  naturally  a  delicate 
constitution  ;  and  a  life  of  intellectual  labour  was  but  ill 
adapted  to  give  elasticity  to  the  frame,  or  vigour  to  its  func- 
tions. It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.Trancis  Gregor, 
that  the  symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  disease  first  appeared ; 
and  its  ravages  soon  became  so  determinate,  that  every  exer- 
tion of  medical  skill  was  ineffectual  in  opposing  the  disorder. 
In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  complaint,  he  visited  Pen- 
zance, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  its  mild  and  genial 
breezes  a  pause,  at  least,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  deadly  march* 
But,  alas !  how  vain  the  hope !  no  power  could  quench 

"  Uiat  fever  at  the  core, 
"  Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore." 


•( 


The  day  of  his  life  was  now  drawing  to  Its  end ;  and,  as 
it  had  been  distinguished  by  unclouded  sunshine,  so  did  its 
evening  close  with  the  sweetest  serenity.  On  June  11,  at  his 
house  at  Creed,  without  a  struggle^  the  Spirit  of  this  good  and 
great  man  departed*'* 


k 
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to  anticipate  the  glories  which  shall  be  revealed  to  him 
on  that  day,  when  we  shall  all  be  rewarded  according  to 
our  deeds.* 

His  Vicarage  of  Veryan,  his  family  mansion-house 
at  Behan  Park  contiguous  to  the  Vicarage- house,  and 
the  Church  and  the  village,  are  universally  admired  as  a 
scene  of  rural  quiet,  beautifully  picturesque  from  nature 
and  from  art  The  irregular  disposition  of  the  grounds, 
the  wood  and  the  water,  were  such  as  to  court  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  designer.  Mr.  Trist  had  too  much  taste  to 
neglect  the  invitation.  But  he  required  no  foreign  aid. 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  scene,  are  the  school- 
room and  cottages  in  the  Gothic  stile. 

But  Mr.  Trist  must  be  viewed  as  looking  to  higher 
objects.  His  Gothic  school,  whilst  it  pleased  the  eye, 
presented  a  more  agreeable  prospect  to  those  who  loved 
to  see  little  children  brought  up  '*  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord." 

And  his  watchfulness  over  his  whole  flock — the  old 
as  well  as  the  young — was  that  of  the  '^  good  shepherd 
who  would  almost  have  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep." 

In  the  recesses  of  his  family,  it  were  equally  grati- 
fying, to  contemplate  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the 
master.  After  his  early  ride  over  his  farm,  the  kind 
morning  greetings  as  he  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table — 
the  prayer  offered  up  in  all  the  spirit  of  devotion — and 
the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day  read  during  breakfast, 
with  comments  of  his  own  and  observations  by  his  chil- 
dren intelligent  and  prompt  to  speak  with  simplicity  and 
diffidence — and  the  family  dispersing  to  their  different  oc- 
cupations or  amusements—  all  worthily  and  beneficially 
employed — form  a  picture  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  Stanleys  of  Hannah  More.  The  Stanleys,  we 
should  almost  think,  had  their  prototypes  at  Behan 
Park.  To  poor  Maria,  "  now  in  earth  so  cold," 
some   little    tribute    is    due—"  many  a  tender  tear ;" 

*  See  Essay  on  the  State  ofthe  Soul  between  Death  and 
the  Resurrection. 
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such  as  the  Muse,  iodeed,  hath  already  shed  over  her 
grave.* 

As  resembling  her  eldest  sister  Charlotte  in  all  ^at 
could  attract  or  please,  conciliate  or  endear,  srhe  was  truly 
the  darling  of  her  parents  after  Charlotte's  departure  to 
India. 

The  spirit  of  Poetry  (if  I  ever  in  any  degree  pos- 
sessed it)  may  well  be  supposed  to  languish  amidst  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  domestic  anxieties  and  sorrows,  and 
the  loss  of  old  contemporary  friends! — But  hailing  Charlotte 
returned,  and  her  husband  returning  to  their  native  shores 
(however  feeble  that  "spirit  of  poetry")  my  strain  of  gra- 
tulation  would  have  the  credit  of  sincerity. 

Of  my  friend's  literature  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Truro  at  the  Bishop's  Visitation  in  181^,  and  "  A 
Necessary  Doctrine,"  &c  in  four  little  volumes,  arc 
noble  specimens.  The  public  have  neglected  these 
volumes  :  But  to  read  them,  must  be  to  applaud.t 

♦  See  ReeoUections,  Vol.  II.  p.  695. 

+  In  his  strictures  on  Lawrence  and  Morgan  there  is 
sound  arfrnment  enlivened  by  a  vein  of  humour. 

'*  A  word  or  two  (said  he)  at  parting  with  these  profound 
Materiatasts :— For  a  length  of  dnie  it  has  been  the  stody  of 
the  French  Physiologists,  to  involve  the  body  and  soul,  the 
materiml  and  the  thmlnng  principle  in  one  common  destruction, 
to  annihilate,  in  fact,  the  noblest  gift  of  God,  the  immortal 
soul  of  man.  These  unworthy  effbrts  are  the  more  io  be  la- 
mented, when  they  proceed  from  men  of  hi$;h  professional 
eminence,  whose  f&llacies  are  not  easily  discovered  by  younff 
men  of  neglected  education,  nor  by  older  practitiooera  whose 
understandings  are  too  weak  to  investigate  the  sophistry,  and 
detect  the  absurdities  of  their  teachers.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physieians,  is  an  humble 
disciple  of  this  school,  as  appears  from  his  '*  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Life.*'  On  this  subject,  the  ffrand  tenet  of  his 
continental  preceptors  is,  '*  that  life  is  nothinff  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  funcUons  which  rerist  death .*^'  *^  La  vU  4U 
V ensemble  desfimciions  qui  resisteat  a  la  mort.  This  maUrial  dogmm^ 
their  obsequious  pnpil,  under  some  qualification  reiterates. 
*«  !%•  sum  total  of  JimcUons,  which  any  individual  can  perform  mw- 
ttitute  life^*  says  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan.  Thence  he  deduces,  that 
**  iiood  and  evil  are  prindplee  ttUelHgiile  onljf  a$  theg  relate  to  the 


1 


laws  of , organic  existence,**    And  naturally  enouirh  comes  to  the 
conclusioDy  that  all  our**  Measmust  be  regarded  as  changes  im^ 
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In  my  correspondence  with  Trist,  this  is  an  extract 
from  his  last  letter.* 

preaud  uptm  tht  tubttamee  of  the  hra^,  hy  the  impact  of  hodiet  that 
are  external  to  its  tiasueg*^ 

"  As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  luminous  cotnmentarr 
of  Sir  T.  C»  Morgfan,  our  irood  and  eyil  passions  are  rei(ulated, 
Bot  by  any  mental  apprehension,  or  reflection,  our  ideas  are 
educed  not  by  any  intellectual  conception,  but  by  sooae  arru' 
mentum  baeuHnuMf  sooae  "  material  imjfaet,"*  or  blow  upon  the 
■kail.  Thie  flpreat  Bushy  f,  an  immateriaKst,  went  a  rery 
different  way  to  work :  be  contriyed  to  impress  ideas  **  on  tha 
tistue  ofhispupila*  hraitu,**  by  an  external  impact  on  their  nether- 
enda.    Doctors  diffsr. 

**  Not  bat  that  other  great  nen  have  thought  of  brighten- 
ing; their  intellects,  and  of  quickening  their  ideas,  by  organic 
action.  Pliny  tellt  us  of  a  philosopher,  who,  upon  Dr.  Mor- 
gan's principle,  that  **  a  violent  sensible  impression  is  much  more 
influential  f  thai  a  blow  inflicted  during  a  paroxysm  of  rage  is  more 
Weefy  to  subdue  a  passion^  thasL  the  best  argwnents  which  reason  can 
suggest,'*  resorted  to  the  organic  remedy,  "  Adverso  parieti 
Caput  ingenii  impetu  imp«f  if."— What  was  the  resalt  does  not 
appear!  the  **blow  eiiher  subdued  a  passion  t  or**  it  compassed 
ah  the  feelings  in  numbness  and  cof^usioUf  fitting  the  mind  no  less 
than  the  body  for  the  impending  process,*'  scil.  death.  In  either 
case  the  "  impact'*  was  precisely  on  the  physiological  princi- 
ple of  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan.  Death,  and  the  terrors  St  death,  are 
softened  down,  and  represented  by  sceptical  writers  as 
nothing  more  than  a  common  debt  we  owe  to  nature  for  our 

¥ast  enjoyment  of  life,  which  wraps  us  up  in  eternal  eieep^ 
here  are,  indeed,  a  set  of  religionists  who  tell  us,  that  vicious 
writers  continue  in  purgatory  so  long  as  the  influence  of  tbeir 
writings  continues  upon  posterity.  For  purgatory,  they  say, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  done  away,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  operate  and 
cemipt  mankind.  And  as  the  tIcioub  author  sins  after  death, 
so  lonff  as  he  continues  to  sin,  so  long  must  he  expect  to  be 
punisne<l.  But  Dr.  Morgan  has  no  great  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion I  the  immaterial  portion  of  this  Medical  Knight  will,  it  is 
hoped,  baye  nothing  to  answer  for  on  the  score  of  philoso- 
phical speculation  in  a  future  state  of  retribution*" 


c« 


"  Mt  Dbar  Sib,  Vbbtak,  April  18, 1829. 

Take  up  the  present  popular  subject,  as  minatory  of  the 
hail  storm  and  tempest  which  you,  and  all  other  considerate 
men,  foresee.  And  take  it  up  as  a  just  visitation  on  the  most 
Socinian  if  not  Atheistical  age  that  England  has  seen  as  a 

t  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Life,  p.  S80. 

t  "  As  we  stood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  imif  bt  uttered  himself  asalD 
after  the  same  manner, '  Dr.  Busby,  a  great  mas  I  He  whipp'd  my  grand* 
father :  a  very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not 
been  a  bloclkhead.    A  very  grctt  nsa.' "— Spect.  aw* 
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Mr.  Trist  died  September  23,  1829,  at  the  age  of 
75.     He  had  been  Vicar  of  Very  an  50  years.* 

In  the  same  year  and  month,  (September  14th,  1829) 
died  another  friend  ;  with  whom  from  his  boyhood  at 
Truro,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  main- 
taining an  uninterrupted  correspondence.  • .  .the  Rev. 
John  Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  and  Vicar  of 
Thorney,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  had  attained  the  age 
of  76. — To  his  father,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Gluvias,  I  was  in- 
troduced about  the  time  when  I  began  '^  to  lisp  in 
numbers.'*  But  for  the  notices  of  the  old  Gentleman  and 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  I  send  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject  to  '^  the  Traditions  and  Re- 
collections." 

Chrktian  land.  Look  at  our  present  Parliament :  I  dare 
affirm  that  by  far  the  majority,  (-with  their  wives  and  chil* 
dren)  are  Deists  at  the  best.  Even  the  excellent  Lord  Eldon 
refers  not  once  to  the  Will  of  Qod  upon  this  imports  nt  subject. 
But  it  is  well :  The  brimstone  and  fire  which  you  predict, 
will  purge  us ;  though  I  doubt  not  our  city  will  be  preserTed 
for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  after  all,  there  is  more  genuine  Christianity  in 
England  now  than  at  any  former  period. 

**  I  seem  to  foresee  also  in  this  scheme  of  Providence  the 
utter  overthrow  of  Popery,  which  will  swell  itself  to  Intole* 
ranee,  and  will  I  hereby  trust  to  its  own  destruction,  after  the 
storm  has  brought  us  to  our  senses.  However  you  and  I  may 
firetee  such  events  we  shall  not  see  their  accomplishment.  But 
your  prophetic  spirit  may  tend  to  promote  them  and  finally  to 
warrant  your  conclusions.  Taking  it  in  these  points  of  view, 
we  may  even  glory  in  the  storm,  as  the  Will  of  Godf  for 
perfecting  our  beloved  and  highly  favoured  country.— As  it 
BOW  is*  there  seems  no  reference  at  all  in  our  politics  or  in 
oar  history,  to  a  Divine  Providence  either  in  esse,  in  posse, 
or  in  fVituro.    We  are  the  very  harvest  field  of  Socinus* 

"  I  have  another  scheme  for  your  leisure.  I  have  been 
again  reading  over  that  literary  curiosity,  Sir  Thos.  Browne*s 
'*  BsUgie  Medici**  a  most  interesting  work,  as  you  know* 
Now,  why  wont  you,  on  his  plan,  try  your  hand  at  a  "  Religio 
Clerici  V'  r      »    J  J  e 

*  Full  half  an  age,  with  every  good  man's  praise. 
Among  his  flock  Uie  shepherd  pass'd  his  days  : 
The  friend,  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  poor ; 
Want  never  knocked  unheeded  at  his  door : 
Oft  when  his  duty  call'd,  disease  and  pain 
Strove  to  confiae'liim ;  but  they  strove  in  vain. 
All  mourn  bis  death  :  his  virtues  long  they  tried  ; 
Yet  knew  not  how  they  lov'd  him  till  he  died. 
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Of  his  sons,  John  and  CharUi,  the  old  Gentleman 
would  often  say  (so  often  that  at  length  he  fancied  he 
had  a  prophetic  spirit,)  '*  In  John  I  see  a  Bishop — in 
Charles,  an  Admiral !"  Charles  was  an  Admiral :  but 
John  (the  subject  of  my  present  memoir)  lived  and  died 
undignified,  except  by  his  own  intrinsic  excellence. 

John  Penrose  went  from  Truro  to  Exeter-college, 
superior  in  Greek  to  all  whom  Conon  erer  sent  from  his 
school ;  was  admitted  B.  C.  L.  in  1778  ;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Fled  borough  in  1783,  by  the  late  Earl  Man- 
rers,  and  to  Thorney  in  1803,  by  George  Neville,  Esq. 

After  having  resided  for  some  years  at  Constantine, 
in  this  county,  Penrose  bade  adieu  to  Cornwall  ;  judging 
that  his  flock  at  Fledborough  required  his  personal 
ittentions.f 

f  His  last  iwe  letters  forniib  evidence  of  bis  simplitif y 
and  irodly  sincerity. 
Mt  Dear  Sir,  Radclipvb,  April  29, 1829. 

Before  I  reeeired  your  letter,  I  had  signified  to  my 
brother  f  Admiral  Sir  Cbarles  Penrose)  that  as  soon  as  I  beard 
of  your  life  of  Wbitalcer  beinff  out,  1  should  order  it  from  the 
bookseller.  I  hardly  need  add  that  I  heartiW  wish  success  io 
your  undertaking •  For  those  of  your  family  whom  we  per* 
■onally  are  acquainted  with,  we  retain  the  sincerest  regard  : 
and  it  was  not  without  the  warmest  interest  that  we  read  my 
brother's  most  favourable  report  of  your  two  sons  lately  re* 
turned  from  India.  I  understand  that  you  have  removed  your 
residence  to  Polwhele  t  a  place  that  must  be  pecaliarlv  in- 
teresting to  you  ;  and  I  never  hear  of  Polwhele  without  re- 
newed recollections  of  the  great  kindness  and  hospitality  expe- 
rienced there  by  me  from  your  very  respectable  parents  when 

I  was  a  school-boy In  addressing  this  to 

yoo  through  Lord  Falmouth,  I  must  add  that  the  friends  of 
enr  Church  Establishment  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not 
insensible  of  his  Lordship's  strenuous  efforts  in  its  behalf 
during  the  late  important  struggle. — With  the  best  remem- 
brances of  us  all  to  your  good  lady  and  every  member  of  your 
fiunily,  I  remain,  dear  Polwhele,  your  ikithful  and  af- 
fectionate Friend y  J*  Penrose. 

A  very  short  time  before  his  death,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing :— 
Mt  Dear  Friend,  Fledborough. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kind  interest  yon  take  in  my 
health.  Through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  medical  means 
that  have  been  used,  and  the  assiduous  attentions  of  my  good 
daughters,  I  have  bad  no  very  serious  return  of  the  attack  you 
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Whilst  Penrose  was  doino:  homage  to  his  Alma- 
Mater  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  I  was  still  toiling  under 

heard  of,  and  which  created  more  sensation  than  it  mijj^ht  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  do,  in  consequence  or  its  occurring  at  the 
timeofmyofficiatinjrintheChnrch.  I  am  quite  a-ware,howeTer, 
as  you  bintf  that  a  mil  frame,  as  mine  hath  always  seemed  to 
be,  though  supported  by  the  goodness  of  God  toseyeral  years 
beyond  the  usual  term  assigned  to  hnman  life,  can  at  best  be 
expected  to  be  a  patched  concern.  lYhenerer  it  shall  please 
God  to  put  an  eno  to  my  state  of  trial,  I  trust  I  am  prepared 
to  submit  with  resiff  nation,  though  conscious  of  such  manifold 
unworthiness  that  I  cannot  boast  of  those  cheering  consola* 
tions  that  most  of  my  friends  give  me  credit  for. 

We  should  have  all  of  us  been  glad  if  your  letter  had  con- 
tained some  particulars  of  your  own  health  and  Mrs.  Pol- 
'Whiale'sand  that  of  your  interesting  family.  I  conceiyetbat 
jou  must  derive  great  satisfaction  in  returning  to  occupy  the 
residence  of  your  forefathers.  I  heartily  wish  you  long  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  with  the  affectionate  remembrances  of  all 
here  to  all  yours— I  remain,  &c.  J.  Penrose. 

His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford,  M.  A. 
1809,  and  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1808.  He  is  now  Vicar  of 
3tacehridge  and  Langton  in  Lincolnshire — the  latter  by  the 
presentation  of  his  father's  former  patron,  the  late  £arl 
yianvers. 

|Iis  **  Bampton  Lectures"  and  his"  Enquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Discipline  of  Human  motives,"  place  him  high 
^mong  literary  characters  of  this  country.— Whilst  in  the  aet  of 
'writing  the  very  last  paragraph,  the  sudden  death  of  my 
friend's  younger  brother,  Sir  CIharles  Vinicombe  Pbkrosk, 
K.C.B.«yice-Admiralofthe  White,  was  announced  to  me. 
It  was  on  the  first  day  of  this  new  year  18S0,  that  he 
died  at  J^thj,  aged  70.  Educated  for  the  Navy,  he  waf 
patronised  by  the  Athol  familv,  and  served  in  differt>nt  ships 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  a  number  of  year*,  under 
liis  friepd  and  patron,  Captain,  atHerwards  Admiral  Murray, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  He  was  made  Lieutenant  in 
1779;  Coinmander,  in  1794 ;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  pro- 
inoted  to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain,  on  board  the  Cleopatra, 
In  Ralfe*s  Naval  Biography,  may  be  seen  various  instances 
of  Sir  C.  Penreae's  love  tor  the  service ;  of  his  ardent  zeal  in 
executing  the.  duties  belonging  to  it,  and  of  his  indefatigable 
•xertio];ia  to  promote  the  honour  and  interest  of  hia  country. 
They  cannot  be  detailed  here :  but  an  act  or  two  may  be  men- 
tioned, (or  one  of  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  for  the  other  those  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Army. 
In  the  mi:^tiny,  which  so  greatly  alarmed  the  Government, 
Capt*  Penrose  commanded  the  Cleopaira  frigate  at  Spit- 
bead  ;  and  fearful  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  had 
reached  his  ship's  company^  he  called  them  together,  and  told 
them, tbatM WM under tfULiipg  erdeni  but  that  he  woold 
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the  inflaence  of  *'  *  the  ^old-headed  cane  and  sneeze- 
provoking  snuff- box ;  till  on  Conon's  retreat  to  Padstow, 
I  was  consigned  over  to  Cardew. 

not  sail  before  the  niffht^a  tidp,  when  he  expected  they  wotild 
show  their  seme  of  the  eon  fidence  he  reposed  in  their  gro^ 
conduct,  by  weighing  with  tlie  utmost  silence  and  dispatch^ 
They  received  his  address  with  three  cheers,  implicitly 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  he  sailed  without  impediment  or  diflK* 
culty.  For  this  he  had  letters  of  approbation  from  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  a  letter  from  the  ship's  company,  full  of  gratitude* 
**  for  having,'*  as  they  termed  it^  **  steered  them  clear  off  the 
troubles,  so  many  of  their  brethren  had  been  involved  in.** 
In  December,  1815,  Captain  Penrose  was  made  a  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  sqnadron  to  co-operate  with  the  army  under  the 
Marquis  of  liVellingtonk  Tne  other  act  of  his,  well  worthy  of 
recording,  is  the  important  assistance  he  gave  to  the  com- 
bined army  at  a  critical  juncture,  in  crossing  the  Adour. 
For  this  he  received  the  following  testimony  from  Sir  John 
Hope,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour. 
->**  I  have  often  seen  how  gallantly  the  navy  will  devote 
themselves,  when  serving  with  an  army  i  but  I  never  before 
witnessed  so  bold  and  hazardous  a  co-operation  i  and  you 
have  my  most  grateful  thanks.**  The  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
also,  acknowleged  this  service  in  a  public  letter,  in  these 
tenns  : — *'  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  Kear-Admiral  Penrose, 
for  the  cordial  assistance  I  received  from  him,  in  preparing 
for  the  plan,  and  for  that  which  he  gave  to  Lient.-General 
Sir  John  Hope,  in  carrying  it  into  execution.*'  In  the  autumn 
of  1814,  Admiral  Penrose  retnrned  to  England  ;  but  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen,  Durinfctbis  command, 
he  gave  essential  aid  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  em- 
barked on  board  the  Queen^  was  conveyed  to  Naples,  and  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ;  for  which  his  Majesty 
conferred  upon  him  the  grand  cro«s  of  the  Royal  and  Military 
Orders  of  Saint  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit.  Before  he  quitted 
his  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  his  present  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Regent,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bnth.  Thus  ended  his  active  and  hononrahle 
naval  career.  From  the  Mediterranean^  he  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Ethy,  and  led  the  life  oV  a  country  gentleman, 
respected  and  beloved.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  G.  Penrose  was,  a  placid,  and  conciliatory  di«i<> 
position,  not  superticial,  but  founded  in  the  heart. — His  Reli- 
gion, indeed,  truly  that  of  the  heart,  was  the  source  of  perpf*^ 
lual  cheerfulness.  Living,  he  shewed,  that  **  her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness^'^  and  dying,  that  "  her  paths  are 
peace." 

*  On    Conon^s    departure    to  Padstow,  the  youth  and 
complacence  of  the  new  master  were  contrasted  with  the  age 
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Cardew,  (P.  Pindar  used  often  to  tell  me)  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  of  taste : — a  compliment  not  to  be 
thought  lightly  of,  as  coming  from  a  satirist  who  was  in 
the  habit  of"  running  a  muck  at  all  he  met." 

This  gentleman  was  without  dispute  what  Wolcot 
described  him  ;  and  as  a  master  superior  in  my  appre- 
hension to  every  other  who  had  undertaken  the  arduous 
task  of  education.  As  I  hare  been  thought  to  infringe 
upon  delicacy  or  propriety  in  paying  my  respects  to  liTi'ng 
merit,  I  shall  here  suppress  my  feelings ;  stating  merely 
that  Cardew,  a  native  of  Liskeard,  and  there  educated 
under  Haydon,  was  matriculated  at  Oxford  of  Exe- 
ter College  ;  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  Marshall  at 
Exeter-grammar  school ;  when  just  in  Deacon's  orders 
succeeded  Conon  at  Truro ;  married  a  Miss  Brutton  of 
Exeter;  and  a  Priest,  and  Magistrate  of  the  Corporate 
body  at  Truro,  obtained  the  benefice  of  Ewney-Lelant— 
that  losing  his  first  wife,  he  married  a  Miss  Warren ;  that 
a  D.  D.  he  was  presented  by  Wynne  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Erme — that  though  he  had  set  out  in  life  with  but  a 
pittance,  he  through  sagacity  and  industry  hath  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune,  and   that  his  children 

and  rigour  of  the  old,  in  some  verses  of  irhich  I  have  an  im- 
perfect recollection. 

'*  With  what  a  sweet  attraction  shine 
Fair  youth  and  gentle  discipline : 
IVhiUt  to  hoar  a^e  we  bid  adieu  ; 
Nor  longer  its  dark  furrows  rue, 
Shuddering  at  old  Conon's  frown. 
Soon  as  his  chequered  morning-gown 
In  ruddy  glimpses  met  our  sight ! 
Then  quick  surprise  and  pale  afTriflrht 
From  the  back«>handed  blow  recoird  ! 
Then  j^litter'd  the  gold^headed  cane 
Glancing  around  portentous  light. 
Then  blubberinf;  urchins  all  in  Yain 
To  conn  lugubrious  lessons  toil'd, 
EnTelop'd,  as  he  cried  :  **  what  stuff!" 
In  many  a  cloud  of  Nat  ion- snuff ! 
Then,  briskly-plied,  the  Busby  birch 
Made,  to  the  bottom,  smart  research  !" 
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and  grand-cbildren  have  answered  (I  believe  without  a 
single  exception)  the  vi^armest  wishes  of  a  parent.* 

•  Mr,  Hog^,  succeeding  Dr.  Cardew  in  the  school  at 
Truro,  converted  it  into  an  academy.  Mr.  Ryall,  the  preM>iit 
master,  is  disposed  to  restore  it  to  its  classic  purity.  To 
strengthen  Mr.  R.  in  this  resolution,  Mr.  P.  was  deiiired 
to  preach  a  Sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Thursday,  the  lOtki  of 
September,  18^. 

This  was  the  old  school-meeting  day  :  and  the  following 
account  of  so  delightful  a  revival  appeared  in  several  Pro- 
vincial prints  :  — 

••  Truro  Grammar-school.— On  Thursday,  10th  of  Sept. 
1829,  the  Annual  Recitations  hy  the  pupils  of  the  Trnro 
Grammar-school  took  place.^  Mr.  Ryall,  the  master,  with  his 
pupils,  attended  divine  service  in  St.  Mary*s  church  at  the 
usual  hour;  when  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  from  Ecclesiastes,  eh.  5,  verse  11. 

After  the  church  service,  the  recitations  commenced  at  the 
school-room  :  and  they  did  credit  to  the  canditates  for  the 
medals.  The  first  medal,  dignissimo,  was  adjudged  to  Master 
Edward  Polwhele,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  P. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  for  the  SohooU 
anniversary  (not  by  a  Cornishman)  :— 

*'  Tho*  at  our  gates  no  lofty  columns  rise. 
No  Phidian  statues  charm  an  artist's  eyes. 
The  time  has  been,  alas  I  how  quickly  flown  ! 
When  here  Cornubia  rear'd  her  Attic  throne  ; 
When  hero,  bard,  philosopher,  divine. 
Here  felt  the  beams  of  future  glory  shine. 

Illustrious  Davy  !  friend  to  human  kind. 
Here  genius  dawn'd  upon  thy  opening  mind  ; 
And  nations,  kneeling  to  each  risin|r  ray. 
With  more  than  Persion  homage  hail'd  thy  day  ! 
When  Science,  midst  the  din  of  arms  aghast. 
Fell  hack  and  shudder'd  at  the  trumpet's  blast, 
'Twas  thine  to  raise  her  with  thy  outstretch'd  hand, 
And  lead  her  fearless  thro'  a  hostile  land  I 
'Twas  here  the  subborn  hero  of  Algiers 
To  Wisdom's  precepts  bent  his  tender  years. 
The  Nymph's  great  captain,  Cleopatra's  foe. 
Who  struck  the  earliest  as  the  deadliest  blow. 

Here  Learning  first  on  pious  Martyn  smil'd. 
And  ardent  claim'd  him  as  her  darling  child,  t 

f  lu  noticing  poor  Martyn's  account  of  his  rapid  expedition  tbroiijzh 
Persia,  where  bis  life  was  prolmbly  sliortened  by  the  hurry  of  bis  pr«•^re»^, 

1  tbougbtof  the  Permn  AyyttjOOt— the  King's  messeugerii,  whu  (in  am  i«-nt 

a")  well  as  modern  times  uncommonly  swift)  are  said  to  fly  almost  on   the 

fvings  of  the  wind.  The  Persian  post  was  called  Ayya/)^£OV— (Herodotuk 

VIII.  9S.)  According  to  Xenophon,  these  mesjengess  performed  their 
journey  more  expeditiously  than  cranes.  (Cyrop.  Vlll.  497.— Hutcbin««i»'« 
Edit.)    The  uiodem  practice  is  the  same.     (See  Chardiu   1.  UiT.   U.  *i4*i. 
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Dr.  C.  hath  now  passed  his  80th  year  ;  and  fond  of 
society, is  still  happy  in  contributing  his  share  to  convivial 
pleasure— enjoying  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul."  His  literary  works  are  few  ;  but  his  readers  must 
regret  that  they  are  not  more.f 

Announcing  truths  **  the  soul  alive  to  save," 
He  found  a  foreign,  but  a  glorious  grave ! 

Polwhele,  historian  of  his  native  shore. 
Here  drank  deep  draughts  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore  ; 
Here  felt  the  glow  of  tweet  Promethean  tire. 
And  touch'd  with  trembling  hand  the  tuneful  lyre. 

And  thou,  Cardew  !  dear  venerable  sage  ! 
O  rich  in  virtue,  as  thou  art  in  age ; 
Shall  we  forget  from  whom  instruction  came, 
Which  pointed  thus  to  fortune  and  to  fame  ? 
A.h  no  I    As  long  as  Learning  shall  endure 
Amidst  these  walls  still  classically  pure. 
So  long  her  sons  shall  own  thy  dignity. 
Themselves  still  honouring,  whilst  they  honour  thee  !** 
If  these  lines  are  ''beautiful,'*  there  is  an  unfortunate 
couplet  which    greatly  detracts  from  their  beauty,—"  The 
Nifmph*s  great  Captain,*'  &c.  &c,— This  reminds  us  of  the 
••  great    god    of    war.    Lieutenant-Colonel    to    the  Karl  of 
Mar !" 

+  Three  admirably  well-written  Sermons—**  A  Free- 
mason Sermon,  preached  at  Truro  in  1779."— "A  Sermon 
preached  at  Penzance  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  1782.'*— ••  And  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Bodmin 
Assizes  in  1796.**— In  the  Assize  Sermon,  there  are  some 
passages  truly  sublime.  The  Judge  at  the  Crown-bar  spoke 
ofit  in  terms,  of  the  highest  applause;  and  referred  to  it 
several  times  I  brieve,  m  his  charge  and  in  his  addi-cbses  to 
one  or  two  of  the  felons,  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  death. 

and  llanaway's  Travels,  I.  262.)— I  sIiouUl  almost  fancy  that  ansor,  ari^ui?, 
ttuyui-h  m-rrdeiivctl  fi-omtbe  dbtrc».i;iii^  word. 
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Michaelmas-day,    1631. 

I  subjoin  the  following  ;  with  which  I  am  just  furnished. 

*'  On  Sunday  Sep.  Ibth  1831,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  the  Uev.  H.  Nicholls,  Barn- 
staple, the  Reverend  Dr.  Cardbw,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Erme 
and  Vicar  of  Uny-Lelant  in  Cornwall.  Surrounded  by  his  affec- 
tionate children,  and  supported  by  the  hopes  and  consolations 
of  Religion,  this  accomplished  scholar  and  venerable  Divine 
closed  a  life  of  usefulness  and  piety  without  a  struggle,  and 
calmly  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it." 

Dr.  Cardew  was  buried  at  St.  Erme  church,  in  the  chancel, 
this  day,  [Sep.  29.  J 

For  the  covering  Stone. 

H.    S .    E. 

Cornelius  Cardew,  S.  T.  P. 

proba  et  innocu4 

quamvis  humili  stirpe  editus 

henigno  tamen  numine 

abamioMDCCLXXXCI 

Ecclesis  de  Ewny-Lalant  Vicarius. 

Regiae  Celsitudiui 
Georgio  Walliae  Principi  aSacris. 
Per  annos  triginta  quatuor 
Scholse  Grammatical  apud  Truronenses 
pr'<tfsidebat  Archididascuius. 
PraBtoriomnnere  bis  ibidem  functus. 
Ab  anno  MDCCl.XXI  ad  annum  MDCCCIV 
in  hac  ecclesia  Sancto  Ermeti  dicata 
Rectoris  Luttrell  Wynne,  L.  L.  D»     " 
vicem   supplebat : 
Deinceps 
ejusdcm,  jam  Patroni,  munificent!^ 
ipse  Rcctoi*. 
Uxorem  duxit  primo  Elizabetham  Brutton 
Secundo  Mariam  Lukey  Warren. 
Quarum  ex  ill^  quatuor,  ex  hac  novem 
Suscepit  liberos. 
Natus  decimo  tertio  die  Februari,  anno  MDCCXLVIII 
Obiit  decimo  octavo  die  mcnsis  Septembris 
•  Anno  Salmis  MDCCCXXXl  aitatis  LXA'XIV. 

Qualis  erat 

Suprema  Indicabit  dies ; 

cui  propittKs  sit  Dens  Opt :  Max  : 

•  (or)  vixit  auuos  LXXXlil  menses  VIII  dies  XVIIl. 
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Delenda,  corrigtnda,  et  addenda, 

VOL.  I. 

For  "  pomtnenf— read  prominent,  p*  10.  note; 
Dele  "  that  when  a  c/ii/d"— p.  13. 

"  Reg^tnaW"— pp.  80,  84. 
For  **  may  be  actuated** — read,  mi^'ht  have  been  actuated, 

p.  87. 

**  dimini^A^d"— read  disunited,  p.  12.  Appendix. 


VOL.   II. 

Dele  "  ft^ar/y"— p.  60. 
For  "  AlW*'— read  hast,  p.  70. 
**  done"— read  due,  p.  81. 
**  an  accurate^* — read  the  most  accurate,  p.  81. 
"  where  grandeitr^s  awefulformsj  ^c." — read,  And 
caird  up  Druid  shapes,  or  bail'd  the  black  car* 
ned  &c.  p.  85,  note. 
Dele  **  oscillation  or^^  p.  115. 

"  I  remember  a-passage  in  whieh^*  p.  1S5.  note. 
After  "  repine  add — ifw€  consider  simply  their  riches  or 

their  greatness,  p.  1 45. 
For  "  a" — ^read  at,  p.  1.  Appendix. 
"  9*^  rnc'  ':^,  p.  2.  Appendix, 
i  '*  /.',"."--; oacl  the  p.  3.  Appendix. 

**  staff*' — read  stuff,  p.  3.  Appendix. 
'*  6€^an»*— read  begun,  p;  8.  Appendix: 


VOL.    Ill- 

For  '^  L«mon"— read  Leman,  p.  12.  note. 

**  ofpAoiIar'— read  asphodel,  p.  53.  note* 

**  w"— read  was,  p,  56.  note. 
Dele'*fn»fc«re"— p.70. 
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So  many  of  our  distinguished  characters  were  edu" 
caied  at  Truro  Grammar  School^  that  the  following 
Epitome  of  my  School-meeting  Sermon  (which  a  great 
number  of  my  Hearers  wished  to  see  in  prints)  may  not 
be  judged  inapposite  or  inappropriate. 
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ECCLBS.  V.  7. 

In  the  muliitude  of  dreams  and  many  wardi,  there  are 
divers  tHinities:  But  fear  thou  Qod. 

SINCE  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  from  this 
pulpit  my  sclino!-comp;inions  am!  tVien.ls ; — it  an 
anniversary  delightful  to  every  injcniious  ininii ;  — 
full  forty  years  have  passi^l  iiwiiy  |  *  *  *  * 
VVilhia  a  mnch  less  period,  we  have  marked,  v/ith 
regret,  innovations  often  threatening  to  subvert  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  society.  And,  among  the  nu- 
meroQs  projects  for  the  instrabtion  of  the  rising  ge- 
neratioo»  oar  understanding  has  been  insulted  by  a 
'*  multilade  of  dreams"  more  attractive  than  truth, 
and  by  '*  many  words"  that  are  but  lying  "  vanities.'' 
*' God  ihade  man  upright:  But  he  hath  sought  out 
many  inventions." 

In  the  fondness  for  speculation,  in  the  search  after 
novelties,  lU  the  ardour  of  discovery,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  the  strongest  illustration  of  an  apothegm 
more  applicable  to  the  present,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
former  age.  And  when  sound  learning — wheaTtrue 
religion  and  virtue  are  at  stake,  we  look  around  us 
with  no  causeless  alarm. 

Of  the  various  systems  of  education,  which  in 
numberless  places  hate  shaken  and  even  effected  the 
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dissolution  of  the  old  establishments,  I  shall  specify 
two,  the  most  prominent  ( though  opposite  in  their 
character,  yet  equally  protentous)  I  mean  the  se- 
minaries of  Fanatics,  and  the  academies  of  Unita- 
rians. 

Of  those  Fanatics  we  have  the  exact  prototypes,  in 
the  pretenders  to  inspiration  against  whom  judge- 
ment was  denounceil  by  Jeremiali  and  Ezekiel,  and 
even  by  Christ  himself.  •*  Woe  unto  the  foolish 
prophets,  who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen 
nothing!'*  **  Woe  unto  you — Pharisees — hypocrites!" 

In  the  schools  of  the  Prophets,  you  are  aware  of  the 
intrusion  of  false  teachers; — ^srff-sent — though  they 
said  —  "  the  Lord  had  sent  them ! " —  seducers  of 
the  people;  who  ^^«&w  vi«ioiiB  of  peait^e  wlien  tberie 
was  no  peace ;  wbo  made  thie  heart  of  the  righteous 
sad,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  wicked." 
**  Ye,  who  turn  judgment  into  wormwood  (  sailh  the 
Lord  )  prophesy  no  more  in  Bethel:  but  seek  ye  me, 
and  ye  shall  live  :  seek  ye  me,  who  created  the  Seven 
Stars  and  Orion — and  who  will  light  up  the  shadow 
of  death  into  the  morning !  " 

And  have  we  not  those  amongst  us,  who  seek 
Bethel; — where  all  is  gloominess,  like  a  cloud  spread 
upon  the  mountain  ;  to  obscure  the  cheering  radi- 
ance of  the  Gospel?  Have  we  not  those  in  almost 
every  town  and  village,  who  affect  to  train  up  chil- 
dren in  the  way  wherein  they  are  to  go,  whilst  they 
are  leading  them  to  the  very  borders  of  destruction  ? 
These  then,  are  they  who  decry  or  deprecate  all  hu- 
man learning  as  futile  and  even  impious — who  confi- 
dently boast  df  supernatural  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  scriptures — who  reprobate  all  amusements  and 
recreations  as  national  abominations — (whilst' real 
abominations  stalk  abroad, — with  **  the  Lord — the 
Lord  '''on  the  lips  of  the  most  depraved,) — and  who 
have  no  hesitation  in  classing  men  of  the  strictest 
morality;  (not  the  hearers  only,  but  doers  of  the 
word  )  with  felons,  with  traitors,  with  murderers ! 
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In  persons  of  this  description,  that  principle  is 
wanting,  which  can  alone  ensure  consistency.  In 
suchy  Uiere  can  be  no  rational  belief — ^no  stability. 
To  the  fear  of  God  as  inflaencing  the  condact, 
there  can  be  no  pretence :  their  **  old  men  bat  dream 
dreams — and  their  joangmen  bat  see  visions." 

Whilst  all  that  is  taught  by  sach  enthasiasts^  is  thas 
flattering  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions;  the 
doctrines  of  the  other  School  to  which  I  alluded  as  of 
an  opposite  character,  are  equally  flattering  to  the 
reason,  or  rather  to  the  pride  of  reason. 

There  is  a  Sect,  characterized  by  an  excellent 
Prelate,  in  his  ''  first  principles  of  Christianity,"  as  a 
species  of  Deists  calling  themselves  Unitarians.  The 
exertions  which  they  are  making  in  the  spread  of 
their  heretical  opinions,  are  almost  incredible.  And 
some  of  their  projects  have  succeded,  I  believe,  far 
beyond  their  expectations.  Among  these  the  most, 
perhaps,  to  be  dreaded  because  the  most  plausible, 
IS  that  of  an  education  so  contrived,  as  to  include 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp  an  innumerable  con- 
gregation of  young  people  and  to  adapt  itself  to  every 
denomination  of  christians ;  since  with  a  sdirit  of  ac- 
commodation worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
projector  has  sabstracted  from  our  Religionall  those 
doctrines  where  opinions  are  at  variance.  !N  othing, 
in  short,  can  afibrd  a  specimen  of  more  reGned  policy 
than  this  popular  institution.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  specious  aspect  of  candour  in  the  projector, 
than  (in  excluding  religious  peculiarities)  not  even  to 
except  his  own.  But  a  little  reflection  will  shew  us, 
that  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  he  must  have  strip- 
ped our  Religion  of  its  charao  teristic  rites  and  its 
most  essential  doctrines.  For,  (  as  another  Prelate 
remarked)  **  if  our  governors  were  inclined  to 
frame  a  new  liturgy  and  constitution,  according  to 
sach  a  system,  we  should  have  a  Religion  without  a 
Redeemer,  without  a  Sanctifier  and  without  grace ; 
witboot  a  sacrifice,  without  a  Priest,  without  an  (n- 
tercessor."  a  3 
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The  sins  and  infirmities  of  man  requiring  a  heavenly 
Mediator  and  Atoner,  are  discarded  as  chimeras :  and 
rewards  and  ponishments  appealing  to  a  sense  of  the 
dimity  of  human  nature,  are  held  out  to  the  pupils — 
rewards  and  punishments,  bounded  by  mere  earthly 
views;  since  Heaven  and    an  hereafter  (such   as 
Christianity  promises  to  our  obedience  )  are  shut  out 
from  the  prospecL    In  the  school  of  tJnitarianism, 
however,  there  are  Professors  who  have  proceeded 
one  step  further,  in  the  exaltation  of  man  and  in  their 
addresses  to  his  reason  as  exclusive  of  his  failings 
and  follies  and    weaknesses.     Of  this   school,  the 
authors  of  Practical  Education  have  in  some  fanciful 
productions  attacked  us  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule, 
more  powerful,  perhaps,  than  most  other  instruments 
of  warfare.     In  that  large  work,  Religion  is  passed 
over,  with  indifference  if  not  with  contempt. 

We  have,  here  and  there,  indeed,  passages  that 
testify  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Keing.  But  even  the 
moral  admonitions  are  conveyed  in  a  cold  and  heart- 
less manner; — with  nothing  to  animate  us  in  our  du- 
ies  by  reference  to  the  will  of  God.  All  relates  to 
Natural  History  and  the  Sciences,  with  an  occasional 
application  of  the  moral  principle  in  a  worldly  sense 
or  spirit.  And  the  author  has  been  publickly  chal- 
lenged to  produce  a  single  line  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  volumes  in  the  least  degree  relative  to 
Christianity. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  of  those  Schools  and 
Academies,  the  pupils  are  comparatively  few. — and 
that  the  old  system  of  education,  of  which  revealed 
llelitrion  makes  a  fundamental  part,  is  maintained 
inviolate — equally  unaffected  by  the  tenets  of  Pu- 
ritans or  of  Theophilantbropists.  But  this  is  not  a 
fact.  In  many  parts  of  the  Island,  the  corruptions  of 
which  we  complain,  have  spread  through  all  ranks  of 
the  people :  insomuch  that  parents  have  given  a  decided 
preference  to  those  who  instil  into  the  minds  of  tbeir 
children  these  pernicious  doctrines.     The  chief  rea- 
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son,  however,  which  induced  me  to  animadvert  on 
the  two  extremes  in  which  the  abuses  of  Christianity 
are  so  glaring,  was  to  shew  jou,  as  forcibly  as  pos- 
sible, what  solid  instroction  is,  contrasted  with  the 
nnsubstantial  theories  that  are  afloat  around  us ! — 
I  should  add,  that  ( to  complete  all )  in  the  system  of 
human  follies,  the  metropolis  hath  anew  Institution, 
of  a  liberality,  to  claim  I  suppose  our  admiration; 
yet  a  structure  we  cannot  say,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God — that  flings  open  its  magnificent  portals 
to  Calvinists  or  Deists,  Saints  or  Infidels — to  those 
whom  we  have  seen  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  Reli- 
gion ;  though  tkere  I  believe  they  have  not  even  the 
shadow  to  grasp  at  1 1 

From  such  fluctuations  and  changes — from  cun- 
ningly« devised  fables,  from  philosophy  after  the  ru- 
diments of  men,  we  turn,  my  friends  and  school  com- 
panions! to  scenes  that  must  refresh  our  spirits, 
awaken  our  kindest  feelings,  enliven  our  taste,  recruit 
our  literature,  animate  our  virtue,  strengthen  our 
religion.  And  we  congratulate  ourselves,  in  the 
full  assurance  that  the  old  paths  are  not  absolutely 
forsaken— still  opening  upon  seats  of  Learning  that 
are  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  ! 
I  am  not  so  blindly  attached  to  the  institutions  of 
our  forefathers,  as  to  contend  that,  models  of  per- 
fection, they  admit  of  no  improvement 

But  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  my  belief  that 
**  whatsoever  things  are  true,  or  honest,  or  just,  or 
pure,  or  lovely,  or  of  good  report** — we  may  hail  the 
Seminary  of  which  I  would  speak  as  the  source  of 
them  all. 

Amidst  the  elementary  knowlege  here  inculcated, 
and  all  supervening  acquirements,  Religion  is  the  pri- 
mary object  of  regard — the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  In  this  light,  the  literas  hu- 
maniores  have  **  more  than  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades''— and  the  xl/vx'ic  tarfccov  is  **  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations." 
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As  tbe  crowning  work  of  edacation,  our  UniFer- 
sities  stand  first  in  the  whole  civilized  world;  co- 
lumns of  strength  and  ornaments  of  glory  !  From 
these  illnstrions  repositories  of  knowlege  and  of 
wisdom,  we  look  to  the  accomplished  Ancients, 
whence  that  knowlege  and  wisdom  were  derived; 
and  mainly  to  their  Athens,  the  fountain  of  Grecian 
and  of  Roman  Literature.  It  was  in  this  City  of 
Cities  appeared  in  assemblage  the  brightest  charac- 
ters that  ever  adorned  humanity. 

It  was  there,  warriors  nndazzled  by  the  fame  of 
military  atchievements,  devoted  their  tranquil  hours 
to  the  charms  of  philosophy.  There,  nobles  and 
statesmen  attended  the  lectures  of  a  Socrates  or  a 
Plato ;  and  invoked  tbe  Muses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus  or  in  the  groves  of  Academns.  Thither 
resorted  the  princes  of  distant  climates,  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  learned  leisure  and  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
and  the  friendship  of  refined  and  elevated  understand- 
ings. In  ibis  meridian  of  intellectual  excellence, 
we  recognize  ibe  Moral  Virtues,  in  truly  impo- 
sing attitudes.  To  tbe  Lyceum — to  tbe  Portico  we 
recur  for  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance.  Yet  how  ineffectual 
were  their  efforts  after  all,  in  satisfying  the  hopes, 
and  quieting  the  fears  of  man  which  extended  beyond 
the  grave!  How  palpable  was  their  imbecillity, till 
Revelation  placed  them  in  a  point  of  view  before 
unknown,  and  ascertained  tbe  due  limits  of  their 
power;  and  assigned  to  them  new  motives  of  action, 
in  concert  with  tbe  Christian  Graces,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  tbe  heralds  of  immortality  1 

Whilst,  then  our  holy  Religion  disdained  not  to 
link  its  Graces  in  friendly  union  with  tbe  Moral 
Virtueg; — it  by  no  means  declined  an  allianc  ewith 
kmrnan  Learning.  At  Athens  we  have  met  Socrates : 
and  if,  there  also,  we  meet  8t.  Paul,  we  shall  find  tbe 
Great  Apostle  reverting  to  tbe  altar  of  the  Unknown 
God ;  whilst  be  boldly  preached  Jesus  and  tbe  Ke- 
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snrection  to  the  sages  of  the  Porch  and  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  £piourii8.  And  it  is  of  cooseqaenoe  to 
my  ai^ament,  that  in  so  preaching  he  meant  not  to 
ca?H  at  their  erudition  o"  iheir  liberal  arts;  bat  (  a 
high  compliment  to  iheir  genius)  qaoted  from  their 
ovn  poets ;  and  in  quoting  shewed,  that  he  had  not 
read  them  saperficiaily,  bnl  had  coaimilted  passages 
from  them  to  memory,  as  meriiiag  approbation.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  insufficiency  of  the  noblest  human 
talents  or  attainments  that  the  Apostle  intended  to 
expose  (  not  the  absolute  inability )  their  insuffici- 
ency in  preparing  mortals  in  a  probationary  state 
for  an  hereafter  where  every  man  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  works — their  inadequacy  to  that 
momentous  end;  at  the  same  time  that  his  famili- 
arity with  the  Greek  authots  conveyed  no  dubious 
hint«  that  learning  and  even  taste  itself  might  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  religion ;  and  indeed  in  the 
conversion  of  those  who  believed  (  of  Dionysius,  of 
Damarisand  others ) proved  how  useful — how  impor- 
tant was  even  that  which  has  been  deemed  *-  a  ploa2>iD<^ 
art  at  mosl"  when  happily  applied  to  the  subject. 

After  the  Apostolicage^  when  the  supernatural  gift 
of  languages  was  no  longer  vouchsafed  to  tUe  preach- 
ers of  Christianity,  human  learning  was  of  necessity 
called  in  to  supply  its  place.  All  the  powers  of  poly- 
theism had  been  drawn  up  in  array  against  the  uew 
religion.  Yet  the  Christian  preacheis  and  writers, 
eminent  for  their  skill  in  every  species  of  literature, 
rose  snpej'iorto  their  most  formidable  adversaries. 
They  bad  read  and  they  had  studied  the  philosophers, 
historians,  and  poe^:  and  they  wrote  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  not  only  with  accuracy  but  with 
elegance.  Li  was  politic,  therefore,  in  the  apostate 
emperor  to  prohibit  all  seminaries  of  learning  among 
the  Christians;  since  he  felt  that  from  his  own  pagan 
armoury  they  had  been  furnished  with  weapons  against 
paj;anism.  And  there  is  one  thing  which  L  cannot  but 
call  to  your  remembrance,  thai  if  St.  Augustine  could 
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reason  with  the  heathen  (as  yon  know  he  did)  from 
their  own  Terence; — surely  there  is  a  false  delicacy— « 
there  is  an  affectation  of  religiousness,  to  say  (  as  hath 
repeatedly  heen  asserted  )  that  plays — ^the  comedies 
of  that  very  Terence,  should  be  banished  from  Chris- 
tian schools. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  in  subsequent 
times,  the  great  defenders  of  the  faith,  from  their 
knowlege  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  their  inti- 
macy with  classic  literature,  opened  to  us  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  compiled  our  admirable  liturgy— 
and  from  their  skill  in  theology  produced  works, 
which  have  illuminated  through  its  whole  extent  the 
christian  world.  Human  learning,  then,  possessed 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.  But  its  trea- 
sures were  of  little  value** — till  they  were  transferred 
from  Egypt  to  Israel — ^from  idolatry  to  the  true  reli- 
gion. Consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  they 
shone  with  new  brilliancy :  they  gained  fresh  lustre 
from    tbe  beauty   of  holiness. 

Thus  have  all  the  higher  School:;  in  this  Country 
been  active  for  ages  in  interweaving  classical  know- 
lege with  the  rudiments  of  evangelical  truth:  enabling 
one  part  of  our  youth  to  preserve  their  religious  prin- 
ciples uncorrupted  by  the  artifices  of  hypocrisy  or 
infidelity  in  their  future  commerce  with  the  world ; 
and  the  other  part  to  become  powerful  defenders  and 
successful  dispensers  of  the  word  of  God. 

And  thus  it  should  seem  they  resemble  (  in  their 
object  and  their  aim )  those  seminaries  which  the 
Emperor  Julian  was  so  zealous  in  suppressing. 

Such,  1  may  venture  to  affirm,  is  the  system  of 
education,  in  which  we  my  friends !  must  naturally  feel 
the  deepest  interest. 

At  the  time  when  those  of  tbe  first  houses  wete 
educated  at  their  own  provincial  school,  Cornwall 
saw  her  scholars  at  both  Universities  possessed  of 
sound  learning,  such  as  they  who  made  their  boast  of 
royal   seminaries  could    scarcely    rival.     We    had 
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always  reason,  indeed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  plan 
and  process  ofedacation;  and  had  cause  to  exult  in 
the  talents  and  skill  of  able  masters,  and  the  genius 
and  erudition  of  distinguished  scholars ;  till  within  a 
a  rery  few  years  the  ancient  simplicity  was  broken 
in  upon ;  indiscreetly  I  think, — though  with  intentions 
and  from  motiFcs,  which    I   presume    not  for  an 
instant  to  call  in  question.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  draw 
comparisons  in  the  slightest  degree  invidious.     Yet  I 
cannot  but  remind  you,  that  from  the  mement  of  the 
election — of  a  very  worthy  man  assuredly — as  suc- 
cessor to  him,  to  whose  parental  superintendance 
many  of  my  hearers  can  have  no  scruple  in  attributing 
their  success,  their  eminence  or  their  comforts  in  the 
various  walks  of  life — from  that  moment  it  was  no 
longer  a  classical  seminary ;  since  the  project  of  in- 
termixing scientific  with  philological  learning,  (  richly 
garnished  with    the  ornamental  accomplishments,) 
was  publickly  avowed  and  adopted.    I  would  by  no 
means  attempt  to   depreciate   the  Mathematics,  or 
French,  or  Painting,  or  Music,  or  Dancing.     But  to 
see  our  school  transmuted  into  a  modish  Academy^— 
(glittering  tinsel  for  solid  gold,)  could  not  but  give 
pain  to  those  whose  taste  or  genius  was  formed  or 
fostered  there.   Erelong  '*  however,  (there  were  some 
who  predicted )  the  master  will  so  far  consult  his 
own  d^ginity  and  that  of  the  school  over  which  he 
presides,  as    to  give    a  determined  preference  to 
classical  literature." 

My  sense  of  delicacy  forbids  me  to  say  more,  but 
from  my  feeling  of  merit  I  cannot  say  less  —  than 
that  (though  Sie  prediction  was  not  immediately 
fulfilled)  we  with  pleasure  own,  it  is  at  length 
verified  wth  every  character  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment 

ilkrdently  indeed  do  we  wish  that  our  sons  and  our 
ions  sons  may  hail  this  venerable  seat  of  the  Muses, 
"  still  simply  still  severely  great  !'**•** 
And  now,  my  fellow  scholars  and  friends !  it  only 
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remains  that  we  join  earnestly  in  the  prayer  that  as 
long  as  this  seminary  exists.  Religion  and  Learning 
nnder  its  influence  may  never  be  diminished ;  that 
it  may  continue  as  a  fortress  impregnable  by  the 
follies  and  the  vices  of  the  times,  or  that  if  rodncedto 
the  last  extremity  its  champions  may  rather  fall 
gloriously  like  the  heroes  of  Thermop^flse,  than 
submit  their  banners  to  a  multitude  of  assailing 
revolutionists ! 

Little  did  I  anticipate  a  moment  so  pleasant  as  this ; 
when  after  an  interval  (no  inconsiderable  space  in 
mortal  life, )  they  who  were  indebted  for  instruction  to 
several  successive  masters,  should  have  had  the 
power  of  meeting  in  good  fellowship, — not  only  at 
their  School-room  but  in  the  house  of  God ;  thus 
manifesting  their  attachment  to  the  religious  as  well 
as  to  the  literary  constitutions  of  our  country » — I 
trust  with  the  feeling,  and  conviction,  that  to  assemble 
together  merely  for  the  purpose  of  social  greetings 
and  conviviality,  ( to  say  nothing  of  its  being  con- 
trary to  all  existing  usages  at  such  anniversaries) 
would- be  no  high  compliment  to  our  christian  pro- 
fession. And  you  will  excuse  an  old  man  in  the 
liberty  he  may  take  in  suggesting  to  jou  the  propriety 
of  a  peculiar  attention  at  the  close  of  our  classical 
jubilee,  to  what  the  Greeks  finely  termed  the  ro  koXov 
Kai  TO  TTpeiroy,  and  what  the  wisest  of  the  Romans 
with  supreme  elegance  defined:  '* Decorom quod  ita 
natures  consentaneum  sit,  ut  in  eo  moderatio  et 
temperantia  appareat  cum  specie  quadam  liberali" — 
the  last  beautiful  finish  of  a  liberal  education — all 
included  in  the  gefiva  icai  tw^rifxa  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  confidence,  that  our  deportment  will  be 
such,  as  not  only  a  Roman  Philosopher  but  even  an 
Apostle  might  approve — sufi^er  me  to  express  my 
satisfaction  in  noticing  so  many  attracted  by  arevival— • 
for  other  in  its  spirit  than  what  hath  usurped  its 
name !— in  seeing  the  aged  mingling  with  the  yonng; 
and  in  observing  the  alacrity  of  those  few,  who  gray 
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sftnety,  in  ralljinif  onre  mora  nround  the  scenes  of  their 
childhood  and  theiryouth,  with  renovated  spirits  and  happy 
recollect  inns  ! 

May  Kurh  cordial  brotherhood  hear  the  aii<;picioiit 
promise,  that  every  gloonsy  apprehension  nhall  prove 
vain  ;  and  that  thouufli  not  honoured  hy  the  immediate 
pnitection  of  «*  Kihg-^  iis  niirsino^  Fahers  and  Queent 
it»  nursing  Mothers,'*  our  school  may  never  want  a 
powerful  patrona*;e — ind  that  they  of  a  House  whose 
lineage  we  revere,  (ennobled  iii'»re  by  active  virtues^ 
than  by  the  splendour  of  an  earldom)  m:iy  extend  to  it 
their  g^uardian  care,  and  under  the  l)!es^ini;  of  Divine 
Providence  may  transini'l  it  still  flouri.shiu*;  to  the  latest 
posterity.  ♦ 

*  I  wish  to  say  soniet1iin<;  more  ofSin  H.  Davy:  And  as 
one  of  Dr.  Cardew*s  scholars  1  here  take  occasion  to  speak  of 
hioi. 

RicHAKD«,  also,  was  of  Trnro  school 

Nor  should  I  pass  Miciili.l.,  another  of  the  Doctor's  pii« 
plU,  in  silence. 

I*refi.\e  I  to  Pari«iN  Life,  is  au  enflrravinwof  Sir  H.  Davy,  by 
8irTlioma*>  Lawrence— >*'  one  of  his  liappiest  efTortK ;  the  oolv  en* 
graved  portiait  I  have  «een,in  which>ir  H*m  featnres  areiiap- 
pily  acimat^d  with  the  expressions  of  the  Poet ;  and  whose 
eye  is  lient  to  pnrsne  the  fliohts  of  his  imap;mation  through  on* 
eiplored  regions  **  ^^o  >ays  l^arisjn  his  preface.  It  is  certainly 
the  portrait  of  an  eleganr  gentleman  —  Kut  my  portrait  trom  tlie 
pictnre  b^  iMiiilip^,  is  much  more  characteristic  of  Davy.  It 
has  bis  features,  his  m  >nner,  his  air. 

Coryton  wan  Davy'R  master  at  IVnzance  — Owing  to  an 
■nfortiinate  aptness  in  the  name  to'a  do/vgrel  verse,  Davy  had 
fvcqneutly  to  smart  under  this  man's  lyraouy.— - 
Now,m«st<'r  Davv  ! 
Now,  >ir  !  I  have  e  I 
No  one  A\a\\  save  e— 
Cood  masirr  Davy  !"  p  8.  ' 

Davy  %ia«  fond  of  the  marvellons.  *'  Had  not  his  talents 
been  diverted  into  other  chaimeK,  wlio  can  say  tliat  we  nught 
not  have  received  from  his  inventive  pen  a  series  of  rouiantie 
tale8,as  beautifully  iUnstraiiveid'theeaily  liistory  of  his  native 
ceauty  as  kre  the  Waveily  novels  of  thatof  Scot!'  i^d?  p  p.  4, 
ir«  Davy  was  in  the  hahit  of  writing  lialU'is  and  mukiug  tire- 
works,  and  preparing  and  exploding  thunder  powder,  p  6. 
~  in  scooping  out  ibe-inside  of  a  turulp  and  placing  « li§iued 
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to  tiie  transcendent  merits  (nnless  blind  from  an  excels  of  licrht) 
eithernf.^irH  Davy  or  of  his  splendid  bioirraplier.  lliad,f;onre 
years  ago,  tlie  honour  of  bein^  prest^tted  to  Dr.  Paris  at  Fen« 
zatire  by  our  raiiliial  fri"nd,  Daviei  Gilbert  :  An  I  *^  si  mibi 
prjfPt(*rito«,  ^c.  <S:c.  could  I  he  restored  to  former  health,  and 

'  spirits  (a  renovation  not  to  be  expected)  how  lively  would  be 
my  pleasure  in  nieetinz  a  gentleman  of  so  much  science  and 
80  much  ingenuity,  once  more  in  the  west  of  Cornwall; — 
especially  on  that  eminence  (to  which  all  the  Druidical  rocks 
uriU  be  as  molehilU)  —where  the  Geological  society  hitye  been 
called  npon  to  consecrate  a  nionunieut  uf  nitive  granite  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  pbilo^^opher  1 

llie  Sermons  and  Letters  by  John  Richards,  A.  M-  late 
Vicar  of  Wedmore,  Somerset,  and  ('urate  of  St  Michaerp,  Bath 
have  much  unction-  This  gentleman  was  born  at  Peiiryn,  Aug. 
4th  1771,  owed  his  school  learning  to  Dr  t'ardew,  at  Trnro, 
and  Dr.  Jos.  \Varton,at  Winchester;  a  pensioner  ot  St.  Johns 
College  Cambiidgein  1781,  took  his  barhelor's  degree  in  179^; 
was  ordained  Deacon  at  £xeter,b>  Bishop  Bullerin  1794— and 
entered  on  the  curacy  of  Paul,  at  Penzance  and  was  admitted 
A.M.  1796. 

In  1799,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  J.  S.  Wyncll 
Ifayow,  Esq.  of  Bray,  in  this  Connty. 

I  refer  my  readers  to  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  Sermons, 
for    various   particulars  of  his  Life.  * 

I  had  mistaken  Kichards  for  an  enthusiast :  otherwise 
1  should  have  included  him  among  the  Divines  that  have 
done  hononr  to  Cornwall.  How  just  and  how  rational  is  this : 
**  Onr  comforts,  onr  assurances,  onr  inward  witness  to  our 
aeeoptance  are  all  to  be  sought  in  the  discharge  of  oi\r  duties — 
sot  in  onr  fluctuating  /ee/in/^s.'**— (See  p.  :{91)— a  sentence, 

.  which  should  be  as  **   frontlets  between  our  eyes*' — which 

•honld  be  written  **  on  the  posts  of  our  houses  and  our  gates  1*'— > 

"  Great  is  the  company"  of  the  Poets  : —among  whom 

.\,llr«  N.  MiciiELi.  well  deserve^  a  place.   <  if  his  smaller  poems, 

V  which   are  very  pleasing  '*    VUlagt  Bella*'  much  resembles 

.  Mn.  Bray*s  PoMes  6'on«." 

*  Richards.  (I  believe)  had  always  the  following  imtlmf  nt  In  his  mind 
■  •—Bat  \f  attacked  by  \M^ut  tectai  bu,  bow  it  i»  |>0Mibl«,  Uiat  the  must 
'  ycactable  man  can  bit  down  in  tllent  acquiescence  T 

T/ff    xpf'a    Zvtip    Kai    Xoyofia^sTv ;    vttnti^ity 
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Thejirti  Pari  of  this  Appendix  has  ata  imm^ediaU 
coDDexion  with  Truro-school,  In  refer^Bce  to  Dr^  Cab^ 
DEW  ;  mj  memoir  of  whom  foran  the  last  three  pages 
of  the  ^volume* 

In  this  Second  Part^  I  haVe  sine^re  pleasure  in  re- 
cnrriDg^to  the  venerable  Peters;  of  whom,  I  regret, 
that  from  the  scantiness  of  my  materials,  I  could  give 
but  a  very  imperfect  sketch.  For  the  following  extracts 
from  his  Recollections  and  Meditations^  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kind  consideration  of  a  family — worthy  of  their 
greftt  uncle.  Of  all  his  writings,  the  Recollections  and 
Meditations  are  the  most  interesting.  It  is  obvious, 
that  they  were  nevler  intended  for  publication  :  but  they 
will  do  honour  to  his  memory.  I  had  enquired  for  those 
MSS.  which  knight  have  thrown  new  lustre  on  the  He-« 
brew  Critic  and  controversialist.  But  I  am  better  pleased 
with  the  papers  now  put  into  my  hands  ;  as  they  beauti- 
fully illustrate  the  life  and  manners  of  the  pious  Christian. 
Perhaps,  to  the  benevolence  which  furnished  me  with 
these  papers,  the  revival  of  the  controversy  in  question, 
would  have  been  revolting.  Yet  as  a  literary  memorialist^ 
1  could  not  but  state  facts  :  ^(or  was  it  easy  to  suppress 
opinions  or  avoid  reflexions. 

to 
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December  1, 1747. 
"  Ouce  morty  tkromgh  the  mercy  of  God,  TrtpiTt^ 
yXoutvutr  iviavrt^v^  I  see  the  return  of  my  hirtk'^day.'-*' 
**  Let  me  bless  AloMghty  God  for  tbis,  and  all  his  mercies  ; 
particularly  for  patting  it  into  my  heart  to  apply  myself 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  of  which  I  have  now  attained 
a  knowled«^e»  such  as  (I  think)  1  would  not  part  with 
in  exchange  for  the  best  preferment  in  the  world.—* 
This  sprinc^,  let  me  finish  my  Critical  dissertation  upon 
Job ;  which  as  it  has  many  thinors  in  it  out  of  the  common 
way,  may  perhaps  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  lovers  of 
learning  and  men  of  taste  and  genius  to  read  it. — And  it 
will  be  no  shmiII  good  done,  if  it  excite  in  these  a  greater 
esteem  for  rerealt^d  religion  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

In  the  mean  time  let  me  obserre  a  due  temperance 
in  my  diet,  that  my  body  may  be  always  in  a  proper 
disposition  to  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  of  my  soul. 

« Lord !  give  me  to  this,  a  sincere  piety  towards  theCf 
an  unrestrained  charity  towards  men,  a  meekness  and 
humility  in  all  my  conduct,  such  as  becomes  a  ministej:  of 
Christ.  Enable  me  to  overcome  all  my  infirmities,  par- 
ticularly those  wandering  thoughts  in  prayer  I  often  ex<- 
perience  I  Let  me  consider  the  methods  proper  to  be 
taken  as  a  remedy  for  this  evi/,  and  at  my  leisure  com' 
pose  a  sermon  upon  the  suf^fect. 

And  O !  vouchsafe  to  that  sick  person  whom  thou 
liast  9o  greatly  afflicted — vouchsafe  thy  mercy  !  Lord  I 
comfort  her  and  restore  her,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will  ! — 
Have  mercy  vpon  my  friends  and  relations ;  forgive  my 
enemies* 

December  14th,  1747. 
Yesterday  being  Sunday,  I  employ  this  as  a  day  of  re^ 
collection  upon  occiisionot  the  mournful  anniversary  oi  my 
poor  mother's  death.  1  have  outlived  her,  seven  and  twen- 
ty years:  And  how  have  1  managed  the  time  thus  graciously 
bestowed  upon  mr  ?  1  hupe  not  altogether  idly,  with  res* 
pert  lo  the  improvement  of  myself,  and  the  edifying  of 
ihuse  coinmittt'd  to  my  charge.     But  0  my  Gcd  !   1  am 
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cpnfvi1>^  how  weak  and  imperfect  roy  endeavours  have 
been,  how  little  my  zeal,  how  negligent  I  have  been  in  thy 
service ! .  But  thy  mercy  is  infinite  ! 

I  bless  thy  Holy  name  for  g^iving^  me  this  last  week 
a  prosperous  journey  to  FaliBouth  :  to  see  ray  nephew  on 
abed  of  sickness.— -Restore  him,  O  God,  if  ii  be  thy 
blessed  will,  to  his  former  health  ;  and  touch  his  heart 
with  a  due  sense  of  thy  mercy. — And,,  as  he  proposes  a 
journey  hither,  assist  me,  O  thou  fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
fo  {five  him  such-  advice  as  may  best  serve  to  the  pre** 
servation  of  his  health,  the  peace  of  his  mind,  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies  witb  success,  tod  thie  <;verlastin|^ 
interest  of  his  soul. 

December  12,  N  S.  17&2,  Bralton^  Cloveny* 
This  hemg  properly  the  Anniversary    of  my 
birth  :     how  csm  1  employ  it  better^  than  in  efideavour^ 
ing  to  fix  my  resolutions  seriously  to  pursue  the  gr§at 
business  of  my  sacred  calling  for  the  poor  remainder  of 
my  iifCi  as  far  as    God  shall  enable  me ;  and  to  pray 
to  himi  for  his  assistance  to  this  purpose.     Lord,  I  am 
nothing  without  thee,  but  thy  grace  is  sufficient  for  me. 
^-As  thou  thyself  encouragedst  that  great  apostle,  who 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  other  aposties,  and 
yet  after  all   confessed  his   weakness,  and  his  want  of 
strength — what  am  I  then,  O  my  God,  who  come  so  far  be- 
hind an  apostle,  that  I  am  scarce  worthy  the  name  of  a 
pastor  inthy  Cburch  ! — And  yet  O  thou  fountain  of  my 
being  !  thou  light  of  my  understanding!    thuu   omnipo- 
tent goodness  !  how  hast  thou  enabled  me  to  go  through 
the  public  duties  of  my  function  (though  with  weak  health 
*  and  an  unrobust  constitution)  and  so  to  prosecute  roy 
studies  as  at  length  to  send  a  book  into  the  world,  which  I 
may  hope  will  do  some  good  in  it !  When  1  peruse  it  my- 
self, and  find  as  yet  so  little  in  it  that  appears  to  want  cor- 
rection ;  and  when  I  consider  that  with  the  best  judges,  it 
is  well  approved ;  1  am  filled  ^ith  admiration  of  thy  good- 

*  His  health  was  delicate  :  But  he  scarcely  knew  what  sick- 
ne«n  was.  In  the  care  of  himself,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  singu- 
larity, that  in  a  winter's  walk,  he  seldom  wore  his  great  coat^ 
bat  retiimiiig  home  put  it  on-— the  reverse  of  the  usual  mode. 

c  2 
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ness,0  my  God ;  who,  though  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  of 
my  own  fallibility  from  a  thousand  instances;  yet  hav« 
through  thy  mercy  been  preserved  from  any  gross  errors 
in  this  book,'»There  it  a  young  man  now  gone  for  orders 
with  a  title  from  me  to  this  Curacy.  Grant  him  O  Lord, 
thy  grace,  that  he  may  take  upon  him  the  sacred  function 
with  all  due  seriousness,  and  discharge  it  with  fidelity  ! 

January  24th,  1755.  Friday. 

Last  Saturday  being  the  18th  of  this  month,  a  day 
I  have  reason  to  remember  with  sadness,  but  being  passed 
over  without  the  usual  recollections — (for  indeed  I  have 
already  passed  the  morning  in  other  studies  and  avocations) 
— let  me  consider  a  little,  what  use  to  make  of  the  short 
time  remaining  of  my  life  :  So  as  to  be  someway  useful  in 
my  generation — and  what  1  have  to  keg  of  God  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  Ist  place,  his  assistance  to  make  me  more  at- 
tentive and  devout  at  my  prayers-^ Lord,  how  can  I  ex- 
pect to  have  my  prayers  answered  by  thee,  when  like  a 
child  1  often  wander  in  rehearsing  them  ;  (I  speak  as  a 
child,  I  think  as  a  child)  as  if  thy  great  and  glorious  pre- 
sence were  not  always  with  Die.«-Oh  when  shall  I  pat 
away  childish  things,  and  be  able  to  think  of  thee  as  I 
ought  i  What  shall  I  do  to  correct  this  evil  1  Shall  I  sq 
often  lament,  without  amending  it  ?  1  must  endeavour  at  a 
more  composed,  energetic  way  of  pronouncing  my 
petitions ;  that  if  possible  every  word  which  comes 
from  my  tongue  may  be  attended  with  the  understanding 
of  my  mind,  and  the  devotion  of  iny  heart. 

There  is  indeed  a  supernatural  support,  that  gen- 
erally accompanies  the  chastisements  of  Almighty  God.-  • 
And  where  he  is  pleased  to  send  affliction,  he  seldom 
fails  to  give  sirenirih  to  bear  it.-^His  •«  rod,"  and  his 
**  staff**  for  the  most  part  go  together — and  if  the  one  be 
sent  to  scourge  us,  the  other  serves  to  bear  us  up  and  to 
sustain  us  under  it.  *'  1  by  rod,  and  thy  statf  comfort 
me!" 

October  )st,  1755- 
A  Comjn union  being  appointed  for  next  Sunday,  how 
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shall  I  einploj  this  hoar  so  as  to  put  myself  in  the  best 
disposition  for  receiving  it  ?  The  sin  that  sits  heaviest 
upon  me  (I confess  it,  O  my  God!  with  sorrow  and  indigo 
nation  at  myself,)  is  a  strange  absence  and  wandering  in 
my  prayers.  *  -Is  there  no  way  to  amend  this  great  irre- 
gularity ;  to  lessen  it  at  least,  i  f  not  entirely  over  come  it  ? 
— How  could  my  thoughts  thus  wander,  had  1  a  sense 
upon  my  mind  of  thy  Almighty  presence  ?  I  am  sure,  i 
believe  it — why  then,  do  1  not  actually  consider  it,  and 
represent  thee  to  myself,  whenever  I  bend  my  knees  tb 
address  thee  in  this  solemn  manner  ?  Alas  **  thou  art  a 
God,  that  hidest  thyself,"  as  the  prophet  speaks — though 
we  are  as  sure  of  thy  being,  as  our  own  ;  yet  thou  art 
still  invisible  to  us. — We  have  nothing  fit  to  represent 
thee;  can  form  no  image  of  thee  ;  no  possible  likeness  of 
thy  incomprehensible,  unconceivable  essence.  Is  this  the 
reason  that  our  thoughts,  our  weak,  or  rather  strong  im- 
agination ranges  after  something  more  equal  to  its  grasp 
(it  1  may  so  speak)  more  limite<l,  and  circumscribed,  of 
which  it  may  form  some  tolerable  idea  ? — But  thou  art 
every  where,  and  yet  unseen  ;  we  cannot  hear  thee,  touch 
thee,  figure  thee, 'no  not  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our 
minds. — Assist  our  weakness  then,  O  God,  and  the  more 
our  imagination  fails,  let  thy  holy  Spirit  enlighten  our  un- 
derstandings to  conceive  thee  at  least  in  all  thy  great  at- 
tributes, and  those  relations  wherein  thou  standest  to  us 
poor 'mortals,  thy  unw^thy  creatures. — Thou  madest  us, 
thou  redeeinest  us  ;  and  art  always  ready  to  assist  us  with 
thy  grace,  when  we  set  ourselves  to  perform  our  duty  to 
thee  with  a  sincere  and  upright  heart. 

December  l2lh.  1755. 

My  birth  day— once  more,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  returned  upon  me — my  time,  O  hord,  is  in  thy 
hands.  1  neither  desire  to  know  what  portion  of  it  may- 
be yet  remaining  ;  nor  am  solicitous  to  ask  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  term. 

My  spiritual  wants  are  great :  And  thou  alone,  O 
Lord  !  art  able  to  supply  them.   Inspire  my  heart  with 
those  fervours  of  thy  grac^  which  may  warm  and  stimulate 
that  coldness  and  slackness  of  old  age,  wh]ch  I  find  creep- 
er 3 
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In^  upon  toe — let  my  ze4l,  however,  be  conducted  viib 
ibaldeceBt  gravity  and  tranquillity  which  becomes  this 
stage  of  life*  The  nearer  we  approach  the  ver^e  of  life* 
and  are  within  sight  (as  it  were)  of  our  celestial  habita- 
tion ;  the  mind  should  become  serene,  like  the  regions  tt> 
which  it  tends.  Let  those  who  are  yet  to  bustle  through 
the  world,  be  ever  in  motion,  ardent,  anxiouj^ly  and  rest- 
lessly employed :  The  mild  and  placid  state  should  be  the 
portion  of  old  age. — It  is  natural  to  seek  rest,  as  we  grow 
old  ;  but  let  not  this  pretence  flatter  me  into  an  idle  use- 
less way  of  life — I  may  still,  perhaps,  be  some  way  bene- 
ficial to  the  world,  by  prosecuting  my  studies  ;  and  es- 
pecially by  dedicating  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  a 
thorough  search  and  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Friday,  September  17lh,  1756. 
Through  an  unaccountable  forgetfulness,  I  had  let 
August  14th  pass,  the  day  of  my  poor  sister*s  decease, 
without  ever  minding  to  make  it  as  usual  a  day  of  absti- 
nence and  recollection.  A  strict  fast  I  seldom  keep  ;  and 
when  I  do  I  have  sometimes  found  a  dulihess  creep  upon 
me  which  has  indisposed  me  for  the  more  necessary 
duties  of  what  1  call  a  day  of  recollection. 

If  I  know  my  heart,  I  have  no  views  either  of  avarice 
or  ambition  in  publishing  my  book. — Perhaps  some  vanity 
might  mix  with  that  inteniion  of  duing  good  which  I  pro- 
posed— 1  own  my  weakness,  O  tny  God  ;  for  1  am  but  too 
sensible,  perhaps,  of  the  pleasure  that  may  attend  literary 
fame.— ^Let  me  beware,  therefore,  of  every  attempt  to 
raise  a  reputation  to  myself  by  lessening  another  man^s. — 
No  one  1  think  has  charged  me  with  any  thing  of  this 
.kind  in  the  manner  1  have  treated  the  author  of  **  tho 
Divine  Legation.*' 

As  I  propose  a  journey  to  Bratton  next  week,  I  pray 
txod  to  give  me  a  prosperous  one  and  conduct  me  safe 
back  again — after  having  done  what  is  proper  while  I 
am  there — I  have  business  upon  ray  hands — too  much, 
if  it  pleased  God  it  might  be  otherwise.  But  the 
ici';!i  s'ate  of  life  is  no*  alrjiys;  r'^vH  p;,  to  be  wi<lrd.     A 
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liUl«  ruffle  of  the  temper,  a  little  v^xatmn  in  \he  way  of 
businetSa  may  be  necessary  for  my  health — LunI  !  I  sub- 
mit this  and  every  thing  else  to  thy  trrt^at  \vis(U>iii,  ju^itice* 
and  goodness  \ — Teach  ut  tu  resign  our  wills  lo  thine  in 
mil  ihings  I 

Novembers,    1756. 

We  are  now  just  going  to  church  :  1  pray  God  to 
giTe  me  strength  to  go  through  rhe  service  in  a  proper 
manner.  Lord  !  we  this  day  c(»uiuiemori(e  two  great 
deliverances  of  this  land  from  Popish  ignorance  aud  ty-» 
ranny.  Continue.  O  God  !  to  watch  over  thy  Church,  Oh  I 
that  the  Christian  world  would  be  persuaded  to  submit  all 
their  controversies  to  the  decision  of  the  word  of  GikI,  and 
their  hearts  to  that  spirit  of  meekness  which  is  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel— -that  they  might  beat  their  swords 
into  plow-sharesy and  their  spears  into  pruni ug  hooks; 
and  nation  might  not  rise  up  against  nation  !  We  are  all 
in  thy  hands,  thou  great  Creator,  Lord,  and  governor  of 
the  world  !  Teach  us  to  submit  with  rheecfuluess  to  thy 
wise  Providence — And  Oh  preserve  this  nation  from  iu 
es^perated  enemies! 

December  13,  1756. 

Yesterday  being  Sunday  and  my  birth-day»  I  bad 
intended  as  usual  to  set  aside  this  day  (instead  of  it)  as  a 
day  of  recollection. 

But  the  morning  went  by  me  before  I  was  aware^ 
in  considering  the  chapters  read  in  the  family  to-day 
and  yesterday— Let  me  address  myself,  however,  in  a 
short  prayer  to  God,  to  vouchsafe  me  the  continuance  of 
his  blessing  and  his  grace,  bow  I  am  entered  into  my 
Sixty  Seventh  year,  to  conduct  me  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  stage  of  life  called  old  age, 
with  peace  and  comfort :  that  I  may  live  the  little  time 
that  remains,  whatever  it  be  (I  humbly  submit  it  to  ihj 
wisdom,  0  my  God)  to  thy  glory,  the  good  of  others,  and 
the  salvation  of  my  own  soul. 

.  Lord,  direct  me  happily  to  finish  my  preface  for  the 
second  edition  of  my  book  on  Job.  O  preserve  me,  at  least, 
from  dangerous  and  hurtful  errors :  and  grant  the  book 
may  hsvc  some  good  effect  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
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men  ;  and  contribute  to  the  reriirinof  of  a  dire  sense  of  re- 
ligion anionii^  us.  I  have  enoug^h  (I  bless  thj  Holy 
uuine)  of  the  honours  of  this  world ;  I  ask  no  more. 

January  18,  1757 

This  beinsr  a  day  which  recalls  to  ray  mind  one  of 
the  saddest  afflictions  of  ray  life,  the  death  of  my  good 
father ;  let  me  recollect  myself  a  little,  and  think  how  I 
may  improve  it  to  its  proper  use. 

I  had  his  dyings  prayers  and  blessing  I  am  sure,  as 
well  as  those  oi  my  good  mother,  and  cannot  think  it 
aiiperstitiuus  in  me  to  believe  that  I  have  experienced  the 
good  efitcta  of  it  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

Friday  August  19,  1757. 

Last  Sunday  being  the  day  of  my  poor  sister *s  decease 
I  could  not  hold  it  as  usual ;  and  shall  therefore  substitute 
this  day  instead  of  it — to  look  back  upon  my  past  life, 
recollvrt  my  fhulis«  a<$k  the  divine  forgiveness,  and  set  6p 
goo<l  resolutions  for  the  time  to  come. 

My  defects  are  grtfut— let  ine  envleavonr  lo  recollect 
them,— in  the  first  place  an  unhappy  wanderinsiT,  in  my 
prayers — But  Lord  !  prepare  my  soul  to  approach  thee  hff 
shedding  thy  grace  on  my  heart, — What  is  the  next  fault 
I  have  to  lament  ?  An  inactivity  in  doingmy  duty. 

Lord !  I  would  feign  divide  my  time  betwixt  ray 
atiidies,  and  my  pastoral  duties  ;  together  with  those  other 
avocations  (as  1  may  call  them]  to  which  our  conditiun  is 
4apo6eii» 

/  am  HQW  in  expectation  of  a  young  Oxonian  for 

'  wy  Cnraie^^Let  me  endeavour  to  put  him  in  a  tcay  of 

iiutfy  ;  as  tveii  a*  to  convince  him^  that  the  most  solid 

*  taiiMfaction  he  tan  ever  hope  to  Jindfrom  that  sacred 

.^netion  wherein  he  is  abuut  to  engage^  will  depend 

mpon  his  endeavours  to  do  good  tn  it  by  his  ea^ampie^  as 

well  as  preaching  and  instruction. 

I  have  a  family  here  to  take  care  of — 0  let  me  en- 
deavour to  do  some  good  amongst  these,  and  paiticularly 
to  give  this  honest  boy  some  insight  into  the  main  prinu- 
plet  of  Religion,  such  as  may  be  of  use  to  him  during  the 
whoh  course  of  bis  life — viz  the  knowlege  of  Gcd,  and  of 
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Christ — of  the  end  for  which  he  was  tent  into  tiie  world. § 

December  24,  1763. 
I  am  DOW  entered  into  mj  Seventy  Third  year  ; 
and  this  day  calls  to  remembrance  the  death  of  my  good 
mother  ;  forty  two  years  since* 

When  I  oall  to  mind  the  whole  journey  of  my  Iife« 
(I  should  hare  said  pilgrimage)  I  cannot  but  adore  that 
ProTidence  which  hath  carried  me  thus  far  amidst  all  the 
hazards  and  temptations  of  this  world,  in  safety.—  . 
Though  with  a  constitution  little  robust,  yet  hav  el 
been  blessed  with  so  much  health  ;  that  advanced  as  I 
n^w  am  beyond  the  common  age  of  man,  I  never  enjoyed 
life  with  more  content  or  satisfaction  in  it»  early  spring, 
than  I  DOW  do  in  the  decline  of  it. 

O  my  God  t  let  not  this  enjoyment  of  life,  however,  in 
my  old  years,  make  me  covet  it  beyond  the  term  thy  wis* 
dom  shall  see  fit  to  lengthen  it«— I  resign  myself  entirely 
to  thy  pleasure. — Mot  my  will  O  Lord !  but  thine  be  done-* 
I  humbly  trust  in  Uvat  mercy  I  have  all  along  experienced 
from  my  childhonU  that  thou  wilt  not  withdraw  it  /rom  me 
in  this  last  stage,  but  support  me  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  vottchsafe  me  a  joyful  resurrection  through  our  U«^ 
sed  Redeemer. 

My  poor  mother,  whose  life  fell  short  of  mioe  several 
years,  yet  resigned  her  soul  to  thee  with  piety  and  patience* 
May  I  learn  to  do  the  same,  when  that  hour  shall  come. 

March  15,  1763.  Tuesday. 
Parting  with  my  brother  R.  P-—  yesterday  I  had 
quite  overlooked  the  day,  which  for  twelve  years  past,  baa 
been  tome  an  occasional  day  of  recollection- -I  spent  the 
morning  in  my  usual  task,  considering  the  chapter  read  in 
the  family— and  to  day  have  repeated  the  same  task  : 
sothat  1  have  scarce  (alter  my  walk]  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  this  annual  exercise. 


(  In  looking  over  some  old  papers  to  day,  I  met  witb  a 
letter  trom  Lord  Falmouth;  acqii^^inting  me  with  Bishop 
iUackbam's  grant  of  Bratton  Clovelly  to  mfy  dated  D  eceiiiber 
It),  17&S*— four  and  thirty  years  ago,  next  Pecember. 
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Perhaps  m^  studies  may  be  of  use  to  others ;  il 
I  employ  myself  in  composing  more  seffraons.  But  the 
world  abounds  with,  printed  sermons  !— -and  younger  men 
with  loudffr  voices  are  heard  with  more  pleasure^  and  per-«^ 
baps  more  profit—and  if  they  have  not>the  skill  to  compose 
ibr  themselves,  there  is  a  fair  choice  before  tbem.in  tb4» 
compositions  of  our  best  Divines. 

Here  another  things  comes  into  my  noind,  which  requires 
some  consideration,  viz.  Whether  I  siiall  give  up  one  ol 
my  two  parishes  T 

I  am  m>w  gvowing^  less  and  less  able  to  auperiiitend 
Ibem  (if  I  may  \»t  so  proud  a  term)  and  yet  if  I  should 
five  vp  Bratton,  (for  instance)  it  is  odds,  whetber  the 
Rector  to  whom  this  young  Sithop  *  should  give  it« 
would  be  resideat—^perhaps  scarce  any  pant  of  the  time 
which  our  laws  and  canons  req^uire — and  theu  a  curaAc 
must  still  be  kept,  as  I  keep  one— -perhaps  a  better  ;  aod 
yet  he  wouM  stiH  be  uiwler  the  like  temf>lation  of  sup« 
plying  olber  parishes  for  a  little  promiunk  (as  mine  «be6)^ 
to  ibe  neglect,  of  his  owjOp 

I  thank  God,  that  I  was  once  a  curate  myself  and 
then  thought  that  I  had  as  much  the  cure  of  souls  upon 
me  (which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  meaning  of  tbe  title 
curate)  as  the  Rector  himself — nay  more ;  as  I  liad  all 
the  offices  of  the  sacred  ministry  to  do  for  him,  wh^n  be 
wasnoiresident  himself;  which. indeed  was  seldom  two. 
tii^hls  in  a  year. 

Lord,  I  feel  old  age  creep  on  upon  me  which  ginea  a  sort 
of  coldness  or  listlessness  to  »y  spirits  and  my  thoughts, 
so  that  I  cannot  fix  myself  so  intently  to  my  studies,  aa  1 
used  to  do  :  and  vet  X  am  fit  for  little  else  but  study. 
Assist  me,  O  my  God,  to  put  my  papers  in  some  order, 
that  I  may  either  publish  something  in  my  life  time,  oa 
the  book  of  Psalms  particularly,  that  may  throw  soma 
light  upon  this  admirable  collection  of  divine  hymns  :  or 
may  leave  behind  me  something  upon  the  most  import 
mnt  Psalms  (the  prophetical  for  instance)  so  H.ell  finished 

rto  bev  a  posthumous  pubiicatioo. 
*    S^eppell, 


December  2l5,  1705, 
We  are  htfW  going  to  thtirch  to  commeftiorate  the 
hirfh  of  our  Rpde^ltier,  and  to  receive  the  pledges  of  h'va 
love  in  the  Holy  stfcrament«-^Lord  prepare  my  heart  ior 
this  solemn  duty--^I  adore  thy  goodness  in  sending  thy 
Son  into  the  world  for  the  salvation  of  mankind— O  give 
us  all  a  right  understanding,  and  «  due  reverence  for  thai 
sacred  book  which  thou  hast  given  us,  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. — Amen.  * 

October  7,  1766. 
I  am  now  thinking  of  a  journey  to  Bratton,  to  fix  a 
Hew 'curate  among  them,  who  is  just  ordainid — I  pray 
God,  that  he  may  be  pleased  with  them»  and  they  with 
him  ;  and  that  he  may  well*c<9nsider  the  nature  and  im-^ 
porfanceof  dis  tiffice;  and  set  himself  to  a  serious  dis^ 
charge  of  it. 

As  the  world  goes,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  persuade 
a  young  man  to  stick  to  his  studies  and  his  pastoral  duty  ; 
and  be  less  fond  of  the  gay  and  pleasureable  conversation 
ol  the  world,  especially  as  of  late  years  they  have  got  into 
an  expensive  way  of  living  at  the  universities,  and  cannot 

*  I  am  now  finishing  a  pamphlet  in  my  own  defence,  in 
answer  to  some  notes  in  the  D.  L*  where  the  author  has  raUiet 
exposed  himself  than  me,  in  the  indecent  language  he 
has  bestoweH  upon  me.  Let  this  then  be  bis  punishment : 
let  me  avoid,  at  least,  returning  levil  for  evil,  or  railing  for 
railing ;  and  still  consider  him  as  a  christian,  and  a  clergyman^ 
wad  bo  answer  him  in  the  spiritof  Christianity— which  how- 
ever, I  must  consider  too  is  no  base  or  dastardly  spirit,  but  a 
spirit  of  power,  as  well  as  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

I  thank  Ood,  I  am  conscious  of  the  uprightnessof  my  own 
intentions^  which  is  the  best  foundation  of  a  sedate  tranquillity 
of  mind  And  the  strangely  froward  and  impotent  attack  the 
Dean  has  made  upon  me,  tends  very  naturally  to  lessen  my 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  if  I  were  disposed  to  be  vain,  to 
think  better  of  my  own.  I  hope^  however,  Uiat  Ishall  still  pre- 
serve that  modest  diffidence  of  myself,  which  the  approbation 
of  some  of  the  ablest  judges,  as  well  as  persons  of  eminence 
in  the  church  and  state,  and  the  republic  of  letters  has  not  yet 
been  able  (I  thank  God)  to  deprive  me  of  altogether-r-though 
(to  say  the  truth)  I  am  afraid  it  has  made  me  a  little  proud.— 
There  may  be  an  honest  pride,  however,  if  the  Sunk  iuperbiam 
^uwMiimn  rnmlt^— be  allowed  to  be  good  advice* 
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easily  reconcile  Ihetnselves  to  a  farmer^s  house  (suppose 
for 'boardiog,  when  they  come  into  atrountry  parish. 

December  12,  1^68. 

Again,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  live  to  see  the 
return  of  this  Anniversary  day,  wherein  I  have  complealec 
the  seventy  eighth  year  of  my  life. 

And  O  my  God  !  I  bless  thee  for  that  measure  oi 
health  which  I  enjoy  ;  feeling  so  little  of  the  infirmitiet 
of  old  age — O  preserve  my  eyesight  and  my  understand* 
ing,  if  it  be  thy  blesstd  will  ;  that  1  may  pass  the  re- 
maiftder  of  my  life  with  the  same  tranquillity  which  I 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years — that  I  may  never  forfeit  thy 
favour,  by  doing  any  thing  that  may  misbecome  me  either 
as  a  Christian  oi «  Clergyman  I 
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ERRATA,  VOL.  1. 

For  "  sdirit** — read  spirit,  p.  5. 

''  diminUhed** — read  disunited,  p.  12, 
*'y^"— leadfar,  p.  12; 

The  following  line  should  have  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  12th  page  ; 

^*  headed  and  full  ofyearsy  had  almost  renounced  the 

pleasures  o/*' 
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SKETCHES  IN  CORNWALL. 


CHAPTER  III.     SECTION  I. 


HISTORY,  ANTIQUITIES,  TRAVELS,  VOYAGES, 


Referring  the  reader  to  my  History  of  Cornwall  for 
Carew,  Hals,  Tonkin,  Anstis,  Borlase,*  Pryce  and  Fors- 
ter,  I  notice  only,  here,  (and  for  the  most  part  cursorily) 

MoYLE,  MiLLES,    SiR  CHRISTOPHER    HaWKINS,  J.  HaW- 

KiNs,  Bligh,  Carne  and  Buckingham. 

Of  Walter  Moyle,  nephew  to  Dean  Prideaux, 
very  little  seems  to  be  remembered  in  his  native  county. 
Yet  Gibbon  and  other  authors  of  celebrity,  speak  of  him 

*  Drew  and  Gilbert,  indeed,  have  published  Histories  of 
Cornwall,  containing  many  valuable  aociiments.  Gilbert's 
errors  (not  so  nnmerous  as  hypercriticism  has  reported)  are 
attributable  to  his  eagerness  in  printing  all  he  could  collect  en 
every  topic.  After  correcting  mistakes,  and  striking  out  super- 
fluities in  his  two  bulky  volumes,  he  might  easily  present  us 
with  a  'well-digested  work.  In  the  distribution  uf  his  mate- 
rials, he  was  certainly  judicious.  And  I  cannot  but  thinlu 
that  his  diligence  has  been  ill-rewarded. 
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with  respect,  as  a  man   of   sound  learning  and    deep 
research.* 

Jeremiah  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  President 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  was  born  at  Duloe.f 

♦  "  The  works  of  Walter  Moy1e»  Esq.,  none  of  which  were 
ewer  before  publUhed.  In  two  volumes.  London  :  printed 
for  R.  Darby,  &c.  1726.  8to.  pp.  430,  lat  vol.  390,  2d.  vol. 
Prefixed  to  the  first  yolume,  is  a  Portrait  of  **  Wal- 
ter Moyle,  of  Bake,  in  Cornwall,  Esq.  obiit.  9th  January, 
1721,  aet.  49.--G.  Verlue,  sculp."  His  person  is  handsome — 
fair,  open  forehead— large  dark  eyebrows,  placid  eye  with  a 
smile;  handsome  nose  and  mouth,  double  chin,  long  loose 
wi|r,  Teliret  coat,  long  crarat. 

The  Editor,  Thei.  Sergeant,  inscribes  the  work  to  Joseph 
Moyle,  Esq.  brother  of  Walter,  who  had  made  choice  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  to  select  and  prepare  for  the  press  his  posthumous 
works.    The  Dedication  bears  date  1725. 

In  letter  XV.  daled  1719,  to  Mus^rave,  Moyle  says,  "  I 
hare  the  favour  of  your  book  (Belgium  Britannicum)— 1  have 
read  it  over  with  a  world  of  pleasure.— 1  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  this  present,  which  came  in  a  very  lucky  season,  for 

1  am  now  laid  up  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,nnd  it  has  very  agreeably 
entertained  mtt  in  my  confinement.  I  have  heard  of  a  King  of 
Spain  who  was  cured  of  a  lingering  fit  of  sickness,  the  spleen 
I  suppose,  by  no  other  physic  than  reading  over  Q.  Curtius! 
But  gout  (a»  you  know  oetter  than  any  man  alive)  i»asuHy 
^sease,  deaf  to  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  learning,  ana 
may  be  played  with  and  arrested  for  a  while,  but  wont 
bexrastered.  However,  it  deals  pretty  gently  with  me,  my 
pains  being  not  very  acute  and  violent ;  out  confinement  to  a 
man  who  loves  walking  and  riding,  is  a  great  punishment.*' 
Vol.  1.  page  255,256.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Belgium  Brit. 
Moyle  says:—*'  I  fancy  the  old  Danmonian  Gentleman 
you  mention,  p.  63,  was  old  Mr.  Duke  of  Oiterton"  See  p.  63  in 
tha  Belgium  Britannicum. 

At  p.  263,  Moyle  says:  **  I  have  borrowed  Lipsius  de  Am- 
phitheatre of  a  neighbour.**  Moyle  had  several  learned  men 
ih  his  neighbourhood.  At  present,  I  know  no  part  of  Corn- 
wall, where  are  five  learned  men  resident  within  a 
morning's  ride  of  each  other,  except  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kuan-Lanyhome.  There,  we  have  Whitaker^  6r«^or  of  Greed, 
and  Tritt  of  Behan-park,  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  and 
Gregor  of  Trewarthennick."  Such  was  a  note  of  mine  in  1803. 
— Alas !  they  are  all  gone ! 

f  The  Re»,  Isaac  Milles,  Minister  of  Highcleer,  in  Hamp- 
shire, had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  Thomas, 
was  appointed  Gre^k  Professor  at  Oxford,  in  1706,  and  Bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  1708,  where  he  died  in  1740. 
.The  second,  Jwemiakf  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Baliol-College, 
which  presented  him,  in  1705a  to  the  Living  of  Duloe,  in  Corn- 
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As  an  Antiquary,  Dean  Milles  may  be  ranked,  Vfiih 
propriety,  among  the  worthies  of  Cornwall.  But  he  was 
palpably  deficient  in  taste.  There  is  not  one  of  his 
Antiquarian  papers  but  **  smells  of  the  lamp."+ 

wall.  The  third,  Isaac,  was  Treasurer  of  Waterford  in  1714, 
and  Treasurer  of  Lismore  Cathedral  In  1717«— The  daaghter 
was  narried  to  Mr.  Richard  Pococke  then  sequestrator  of  the 
Church  of  All  Saints,  in  Southampton,  and  Head-Master  of 
the  Free-school  in  that  town. — Jeremiah  Milles,  of  Duloe,  had 
a  son. — Jeremiah  (the  Dean)  and  a  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Trist,  Vicar  of  Y er yan.  The  Dean  left  three  sons,  and 
a  daufrhter  ;  all  possessing  talents  superior  perhaps  to  their 
father's.  To  the  eldest  son,  at  Oxford,  was  adjudged  the 
Bachelor's  prize  on  the  thesis,  ars  musica.  The  yonnger 
brother,  a  competitor  for  the  prize,  fell  down  faint  at  the  iA« 
telligence.  I  possess  both  Essays  |  and  cannot  bat  think,  that 
the  successful  Essay  though  more  learned,  is  less  elegant. 

There  was  an  admirable  whole  length  portrait  of  Dr» 
Richard  Pococke,  (Bishop  of  Meath,)  in  a  Turkish  dress,  in 
the  possession  of  Dean  Milles,  his  first  coosin.-^The  painting 
was  by  Liotard. 

f  Take  a  specimen  of  his  Antiquarianism  f  **  in  the  ao» 
count  of  some  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  Exeter:^ 
read  Feb.  n,  1779. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  some  eleranl 
Roman  Penates  in  bronze,  which  were  dIscoTered  last  July 
in  digging  a  cellar  under  the  house  of  Mr.  Upham,  situated  in 
the  High-street  at  Exeter,  at  the  corner  of  Broad-gate,  which 
leads  from  that  street  to  the  close  of  the  Cathedral  Church* 
They  were  found  within  a  narrow  space,  and  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  present  parement  of  the  cellar. 

'*  They  consist  of  five  figures,  all  of  them  executed  in  a 
taste  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  statues  found  in  Britain  t 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  work- 
mannhip  of  foreign  artists,  and  of  an  enrly  period. 

'*  Tne  first  a  remale  figure  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  is 
dressed  in  a  loiig  loose  garment  covering  her  whole  body : 
her  hair  is  adorned  with  a  diadem  like  those  which  appear  on 
the  heads  of  Livia  and  Trajan's  Queens ;  her  hair,  tied 
behind,  falls  down  her  backs  Her  left  hand  is  broken  off  {  in 
in  her  right  she  holds  a  cornucopia  of  fruit.  The  sharpness 
andfoldsof  her  drapery  are  so  corroded  with  rust,  that  they 
exhibit  very  faint  traces  of  the  original  elegant  workmanship. 

*'On  comparing  this  figure  with  those  represented  in 
Montfaucon's  Uollection,  one  of  the  Goddess  Ceres  appears 
perfectly  correspondent  to  this  statue  both  in  the  head  dress 
and  drapery  i  she  has  also  a  cornucopia,  but  holds  it  in  her 
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Had  the  Dean  confined  himself  to  Antiquities,  his 
name  would  have  gone  down  unsullied  to  posterity.    But 

left  hand, +  her  rifrhthaYinirabunch  of  poppies;    both  these 
beinc:  emblems  of  that  Goddess. 


**  But  the  same  volume  exhibits  a  statue  and  some  fiirures 


of  this  statue.  For  there  is  hardly  a  virtue  represented  on  the 
Roman  medals  in  the  character  of  a  Goddess  'which  does  not 
bear  the  cornucopia,  to  represent  the  plenty  which  is  the  at- 
tendant or  effect  of  that  particular  virtue.  It  appears  with 
the  fi{]riires  of  Salusy  Pax»  Concordin,  Hilaritas,  Liberalitas, 
Fcelicitas,  iEquitas,  iEternitas,  and  Moneta.  The  countries  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  city  of  Alexandria,  bear  it  on  account  of 
their  fertility.  But  in  almost  all  these  figures  we  find  the  cor- 
nucopia placed  in  the  left  hand,  possibly  because  the  grace  of 
the  figure  depending  on  the  attitude  of  the  right  arm;  the 
most  distinguished  emblem,  or  that  which  admitted  the  most 
isrraceful  extension  of  that  arm,  was  generally  placed  in  it; 
but  the  form  and  size  of  the  cornucopia  seemed  to  require  that 
it  should  be  placed  close  to  the  side,  and  therefore  was  put  in 
the  left  arm. 

**  Two  statues  of  Mercury,  one  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
the  other  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  were  found  at  tGe 
•ame  time  and  place.  The  former  is  a  perfect  and  -well  pro- 
portioned figure;  instead  of  a  bonnet,  or  Petasus,  the  wings 
on  his  head  grow  out  between  his  hair,  as  they  do  in  some 
statues  represented  by  Montfaucon,  and  he  has  no  wings  on 
his  feet.  A  long  loose  garment,  doubled  on  his  left  shoulder, 
passing  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  is  brought  over  it 
below  the  elbow,  and  hangs  halfway  down  his  leg.  Uis  left 
band,  though  turned  upward,  as  if  meant  to  contain  some- 
thing', is  empty  ;  his  right  holds  a  purse. 

'*  This  figure  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  a  staiue  of 

Mercury  represented  by  Montfaucon,  as   welt  in  the  attitude 

and  form  of  the  purse,  in  the  wings  on  the  head,  and  the  want 

ofthem  on  the  feet,  as  in  the  size  and   folds  of  the   garment, 

'which  is  there  doubled  on  the  opposite  slionlder. 

**  The  other  statue  of  Mercury  has  the  Petasus,  and  wings 
4binbisfeett  it e  is  more  clothed  than  tite  former  figure,  his 
tgairment  entirely  covering  his  right  arm  and  side,  and  reaching 

■  •        tThus  Ceres  is  represented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Idvlliuni  of 
mieocritus — 

Or  did  such  nectar,  at  Anapus'  stream, 
House  to  the  dance  th«-  Cyclops  FolyphfUie, 
(Who  hurls  the  mounta".n-"torKs  ucro&s  thr  biine) 
As,  Nymphs,  ye  mix'd  at  CERES  glowing  bhiiue? 
Oh  may  I  fix  the  pursinjj-fan,  ajjain, 
(Delightful  task  !)  amid  her  heaps  o(  grain  ; 
And,  in  each  hand,  the  lau^^hiiiu  Guddevs  hold 
The  poppy's  vivid  red— the  ears  of  gold. 
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in  his  ''  Rowley,"  he  betrayed  an  unpoetical  and  a  pre- 
judiced mind.      His  ''  Rowley"  was  attacked  both  m% 

down  almost  to  his  feet.  His  left  arm  is  in  a  similar  attitude, 
but  the  shape  of  the  purse  in  bis  right  hand  is  different ;  there 
are  statues  of  Mercury  in  Montfaucon  resembling  this  figure 
also.  The  bronze  cock  found  with  these  Penates  is  justly 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  these  statues,  as  it  de- 
noted vigilance,  and  is  represented  as  an  emblem  of  Mercury 
in  three  or  four  gems  engraved  in  the  same  volume  of 
Montfaucon.  There  was  also  a  square  and  round  brass  pe»> 
destal  accompanying  these  statues,  and  such  we  find  repre- 
sented under  the  statues  of  Mercury  in  the  forementioned 
plate  of  Montfaucon.  , 

'*  The  fourth  fissure,  two  inches  and  half  high,  represents 
either  Mars  or  a  Roman  warrior,  completely  armed  with  a 
high-crested  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  and  boots  covering  the 
wnol0  front  of  the  leg.  The  right  arm  erect,  probably  held  a 
sword,  and  the  left  a  shield,  but  both  are  truncated  at  the' 
hands. 

'*  The  last  and  most  elegant  of  these  figures  is  only  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  height.  From  the  delicacy  of  its  make, 
the  turn  of  countenance,  and  the  dressof  the  hair,  it  seems  ap- 
plicable only  to  Apollo,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  male  figure. 
The  right  hand  is  brolcen  off  at  the  elbow ;  the  left  holds  some- 
thing like  a  linen  cloth,  but  so  covered  with  rust  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  its  form. 

•*  These  Penates  were  found  with,  or  rather  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  quantity  of  large  oyster-shells, 
which  from  their  size  and  form  are  known  to  come  from  a  vil- 
lage on  the  sea  shore,  called  Budleigh,  twelve  miles  S.  £.  of 
£zeter.  There  were  also  in  the  same  mass  various  fragments 
of  urns,  of  different  rorms,  sizes,  colours,  and  kinds  of  earth; 
some  of  a  dark  brown,  and  others  of  a  bright  red  ;  the  latter 
in  particular  very  highly  glased,  and  much  adorned  with  fan- 
cied borders  and  human  figures  executed  in  a  very  elegant 
taste.  But  the  havuck  made  in  these  urns  must  not  be  attri- 
buted to  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging  the  cel- 
lar ;  for  the  space  wherein  they  were  confined,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ibey  were  dng  up,  prove  that  the  confusion  had 
been  at  some  former  perloti  ;  and  Mr.  Upham,  the  owner  of 
the  house,  was  too  attentive  to  their  work  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  statuest,  to  suffer  them  to  proceed  without  a 
constant  inspection  ;  hecnused  them  to  continue  their  search, 
and  discovering  a  large  Roman  tile,  expected  to  find  it  the 
covering  of  a  Roman  urn,  hut  to  his  great  disappointment 
found  it  lay  only  on  the  natural  earth  ;  which  certainly  was 
not  its  original  position  ;  but  it  must  have  been  thrown  there 
together  with  these  broken  urns  f  which  then  lay  included 
within  a  space  too  narrow  to  have  contained  them  if  they  had 
been  entire.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  no  medal  or  coin  of 
any  kind  was  found  with  them,  though  the  owner  cansed  the 
rubbish  to  be  carefully  examined  and  sifted.     But  on  the  op- 
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prose  and  verse.  From  Tom  Warton's  '*  Enquiry/'  an 
extract  or  two  may  not  be  unamu8iag4  **  Oq  that  very 
suspicious  Ode  or  Chorus  in  the  tragedy  of  Godwyn, 
(unhappily  one  of  the  most  shining  passages  in  all  the 
poems)  doctor  Milles  (says  Warton)  thus  expatiates. 
*'  This  Ode,  or  Chorus,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
sublime  compositions  of  Rowley's  pen. — It  scarcely  con- 
tains a  redundant  word,  or  fails  in  a  deficient  expres- 
sion ;  nor  can  its  powerful  imagery  be  conveyed  in 
more  concise  or  emphatical  language.  Freedom  never 
*'  appeared  in  a  more  original  dress,  than  in  her  summons 
*'  to  war,  in  her  wild  attire,  her  undaunted  spirit,  her  en* 
''  during  fortitude ;  and  the  effectual  manner  in  which 
"  she  avenges  herself  of  her  enemy.  The  idea  of  Power 
**  is  conveyed  in  the  most  lofty  images,  &c."  This  hy- 
perbole of  panegyric  perhaps  proves  too  much.  The 
learned  president  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  could  not 
have  produced  more  precise  or  satisfactory  proofs,  that 
this  celebrated  ode  was  not  written  three  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  Chatterton's  misfortune  to  be  convicted  of 
forgery,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  his  friends.  I  must 
observe,  that  in  extenuation  of  the  objection  arising  from 
the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  Rowley,  it  is  pretended 
that  his  native  asperities  have  sometimes  been  softened 
and  modernised,  and  perhaps  the  defects  of  his  manu- 
scripts interpolated,  by  the  officious  hand  of  Chattel  ton. 
II*  this  be  true,  where  is  the  value  or  curiosity  of  this 
boasted  discovery  of  sncient  English  poetry  ?  If  a  mo- 
dern corrector  has  been  at  work,  he  has  apparently  been 

Kilte  ndeofthe  street,  when  the  foundations  of  Mr.  Dennis's 
use  were  diifp  two  years  ago,  some  small  remains  of  a  tes* 
••lated  pavement  were  discovered,  with  a  few  Roman  me* 
dabt  one  of  them  a  Trajan  in  larf^e  brass. 

**  Together  with  these  antiquities  were  also  found  some 
firaipiientH  of  horns,  bones,  teeth,  cinders  of  f^lass  and  metal,  and 
tame  quantities  of  burnt  wood,  of  all  which  specimens  are 
liere  exliibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society.*' 

i  See  *<  Poems  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Bristol, 
by  Thomas  Rowley,  &c.  &t.  with  a  commentary  by  Jareoaiah 
Milles,  Deau  of  Exeter,  410.1782. 
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SO  very  busy,  as  to  leave  but  little  or  none  of  the  onginal. 
His  file  has  worn  what  it  polished.  The  story  of  old  Cutler's 
only  pair  of  stockings,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  here  inverted  : 
they  were  orig;inally  of  silk,  but  by  being  often  mended 
with  worsted,  at  last  became  entirely  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings.  In  the  present  case,  we  will  suppose,  we  have 
a  pair  of  good  plain  stockings,  originally  worsted,  which 
by  being  carefully  darned  with  silk,  are  absolutely  con- 
verted into  a  very  decent  pair  of  silk  stockings.  I  will  not 
deny,  that  Chatterton  might  discover  parchments  of  hum- 
ble prose,  containing  local  memoirs,  and  authentic  deeds 
illustrating  the  history  of  Bristol.  He  might  have  disco- 
vered biographical  diaries,  or  other  notices,  of  the  lives  of 
Ganynge,  Ischam  and  Gorges.  Of  the  three  last,  who 
were  poets  as  well  as  Rowley,  various  anecdotes  are  come 
to  light  And  the  Dean  of  Exeter  seems  to  speak  with 
rapture  of  the  festive  party,  which  these  four  poets  must 
have  formed.  "  When  we  view  Canning,  accompanied 
'*  with  these  three  poets,  whose  agreeable  conversation  he 
**  has  celebrated  in  the  Account  of  the  Feast,  can  we 
*^  forbear  drawing  the  parallel  between  this  party,  and 
'*  that  of  Mecenas,  with  his  three  friends,  Virgil,  Horace, 
"  and  Varius,  united  by  the  similar  ties  of  friendship, 
**  genius,  and  poetry  !  The  comparison,  however,  will 
'*  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  not 
"  only  equalled  Mecenas  in  liberality,  and  in  the  patron- 
'*  age  of  literature,  but  was  also  a  better  man,  and  a  bet- 
'*  ter  poet."  I  own,  I  think  the  Dean  has  carried  the 
parallel  rather  too  far.  But  every  man  has  his  favourite 
authors.  Yet  that  this  worthy  mayor  of  Bristol  was  a 
better  man  than  Mecenas,  I  will  not  dispute.  I  think 
however,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Canynge  was  a  bet- 
ter poet  than  Mecenas.  If  some  of  Mecenas^s  poetry  had 
been  luckily  recovered  in  the  Redcliffe  repository  with 
Rowley's  and  Canynge*s,  this  point  might  have  been 
decided." 

But    '*the    Archaeological  Epistle*'    was  almost  a 
death  blow  to  the  Dean. 
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^^Epislelle  to  DocVmre  Mylles. 
As  wfianne  a  gronfer  with  ardurous  glowe, 

Han  from  the  mees  liche  sweltrie  sun  arist. 
The  lordynge  toade  awhaped  creepethe  slowe, 

To  bilte  hisgroted  weam  in  mokie  kiste; 
Owlettes  yblente  alyche  dooe  flizze  awaie, 

In  ivye-wyropled  shade  to  glomb  in  depe  dismaie* 

So  dygne  Deane  Mylles,  whanne  as  thie  wytte  so  rare 
Han  Rowley's  amenused  fame  chevysed, 

His  foemenne  alle  forlette  they  re  groffish  gare, 

Whyche  in  theyre  houton  spraytes  theie  han  devysed, 

Whanne  thee  theie  ken  wytbe  poyntel  in  thie  honde, 

Enroned  lyche  anlace  fell,  or  lyche  a  burly- bronde. 

*  «  «  «  «  « 

Deane  Percy,  albeytte  thou  bee  a  Deane, 

O  whatte  arte  thou  whanne  pheered  with  dygne  Deane 
Mylle  ? 
Nele  botte  a  groffyle  Acolythe  I  weene  ; 

Inne  auntyante  barganette  lyes  alle  thie  skylle. 
Deane  Percy,  Sabalus  will  hanne  thy  soughle, 

Giff  mo  thou  doest  amate  grete  Rowley's  yellowe  rolle. 

«  {»  *  «  «  « 

So  have  I  seen,  in  Edinborrowe-towne, 

A  ladie  faire  in  wympled  paramente 
Abbrodden  goa,  whanne  on  her  powrethe  downe 

A  moUock  hepe,  from  opper  oryal  sente; 
Who,  whanne  she  lookethe  on  her  unswote  geare, 
Han  liefer  ben  beshet  thanne  in  thilke  steynct  aumere. 

O  from  a  DeanVy  **  rising  in  thy  trade," 

And  pufF'd  with  lawn  by  Byshoppe-millanere, 

Sv'n  glommed  York,  of  thy  amede  afraid, 

At  Lollard's  Tower  with  spyring  eye  shall  peer. 

Where  thou,  like  JElla's  spryte,  shalt  glare  on  high. 

The  triple  crown  to  seize,  if  old  Cornwallis  die." 

Dean  Milles's  Collections  for  a  History  of  Devon  were 
Tarious  and  voluminous.      But  his  enquiries  in  the  course 
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of  his  Researches,  exposed  him,  several  times,  to  imper- 
tinence and  insult.  A  query  relating  to  the  value 
or  quantity  of  cider,  at  the  time  of  the  Cider  Act, 
had  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  that  he 
was  secretly  employed  by  Government  in  the  odious 
business,  though  ostensibly  collecting  materials  for  a  Pro<» 
vincial  History.* 

In  "  the  Observations  on  the  Tin  trade  of  the  an- 
cients," (published  in  1811)  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins 
maintained,  that  the  Mount's-Bay  was  the  Ictis  of  Diodo- 
rus. — But,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  the  Baronet's 
arguments,  I  still  fancy  I  see  the  Ictis  in  the  island  of  St, 
Nicholas.  At  all  events  I  think  St.  Nicholas  hath  as  fair  a 
claim  to  the  commercial  pre-eminence  of  Ictis,  as  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  or  one  of  the  Sylleh-isles,  or  the  Black-rock  at 
Falmouth. — Mr.  Hawkins  (the  brother  of  the  Baronet) 
with  all  that  courtesy  and  consideration  that  characterize 
him,  lately  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  "the  Observations^^ 
with  marginal  notes  by  the  late  Dr.  Vincent.  I  regret 
much,  that  the  Doctor's  handwriting  is  scarcely  legible ; 
And  Sir  Christopher's  annotations  are  almost  as  difficult  to 
be  decyphered.     At  p.  23,  Sir  Christopher  obverves:— 

"  Mel,  or  Melee  Carthus,  the  Phenician  Hercules, 
is  said  to  have  been  their  greatest  navigator,  and  the  first 
who  brought  tin  from  the  Cassiterides,  or  the  British  Isles, 

**  According  to  others,  he  invented  the  shell-purple, 
by  accidentally  remarking  that  a  dog's  mouth  was  stained 
therewith ;  and,  as  both  these  discoveries  are  attributed  to 
the  same  person,  we  may,  thence,  infer,  that  the  tin  of 

*  "  I  had  been  favoured,  says  Lord  Lyttelion  (see  Appen- 
dix to  Henry  2d)  with  the  sif^ht  of  some  very  curious  obserra- 
tions  made  on  the  great  and  lesser  Domesday  books,  by  the 
learned  and  inf^enious  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter;  which 
threw  more  light  on  the  subject,  than  the  world  has  yet  re- 
ceiTed  from  any  other  writer.*' 

Whether  the  observations  which  the  Dean  commanicated 
to  Lord  Lyttelton,  were  more  copious  than  those  which  I  ex- 
tracted from  his  MSS.  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  Domesday 
bpeks,  I  cannot  determine.  There  is  a  justness  in  the  Dean'a 
Remarks  on  this  and  most  other  BUbjecti ;  bat  I  do  not  ditcpyev 
f  ither  tcutftoess  or  briUiancy. 
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BriUiD  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  fixing  the  fine  purple 
dyes  of  the  Ancients;  or,  as  Mr.  Polwhele  elegantly 
expresses  it,  ''  Very  possibly  the  purple  dye  of  the  Ty- 
**  rians  gained  its  high  reputation  among  the  ancients* 
"  from  the  use  of  our  tin  in  the  composition  of  the  dye* 
*^  stuff,  as  the  tin  trade  was,  solely,  in  their  own  iiian«ge<- 
"  ment. 

"  That  its  use,  as  one  of  the  non-colouring  retentive 
**  ingredients,  was  known  to  the  Phenicians,  will  appear 
**  probable,  when  we  consider  the  unfadingness  of  their 
*^  purple,  which  was  a  leading  character  in  that  celebrated 
**  colour,  produced  by  the  shell-fish.  Purpurea.  It  is  not 
**  likely  that  the  simple  blood  of  a  shell-fish,  however 
*'  beautiful  at  first,  could  have  proved  a  lasting  dye  :  the 
*'  addition  of  some  retentive  ingredient  must  have  been 
*'  necessary  to  secure  its  brightness,  and  preserve  its 
^*  beauty.  Tin,  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  is,  at  present,  a 
**  necessary  article  in  the  new  scarlet  dye ;  and  our  fine 
*'  cloths  owe  the  permanence  of  their  delicate  colours  to 
**  the  retentiveness  given  by  the  finest  grain  tin  ;  so  that 
^<  the  English  superfine  broad  cloths,  dyed  in  grain,  by  the 
<'  help  of  this  ingredient,  are  become  famous  in  all  the 
**  markets  of  the  known  world." 

On  this  Dr.  Vincent  remarks  ;  "  There  is  a  story 
current  in  the  trade  (on  what  authority  I  know  not) 
that  the  art  was  unknown  in  London,  and  that  the 
usage  of  tin  vessels  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Crutchty 
Bankside, — who  had  married  a  Scotch  woman.  This 
lady  had  often  told  her  husband  that  his  scarlet  was 
not  equal  to  one  she  could  dye-^he  set  her  to  work: 
—she  dyed  a  skein  of  worsted  in  a  saucepan,  she  used 
the  same  materials  as  her  husband,  but  the  colour 
was  far  better. — She  did  not  know  that  it  was  caused  by 
lier  using  a  tin  saucepan* — but  her  husband  did,  ana 
made  his  fortune  as  a  scarlet  dyer." 

**  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  mild  and  equitable 
government  established  in  the  cities  of  Phenicia,  that 
seventeen  centuries  before  Christ  her  seas  were  said  *'  to 
«^  baT6  been  coyered  with  ships^  as  with  a  garmwit.'* 
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And  that  **  ships  flocked  to  her  as  doYes  to  the  win* 
dews." 

**  I  think  (says  Dr.  Vincent  in  the  margin)  we  know 
nothing  of  the  government  but  that  it  was  favourable  to 
commerce.  Moloch  was  worshipped  there  as  a  God 
neither  mild  nor  equitable.  Query,  whether  Melck  and 
Moloch  are  not  the  same. 

The  Carthaginians,  when  besieged  by  Agathocles  of- 
fered up  300  of  the  noblest  youths  in  the  city  to  this 
Moloch,  called  Saturn  by  Diodorus. 

*'  I  have  always  thought  that  this  Moloch  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  the  Melck  of  their  ancestors  at  Tyre 
—however  called  Hercules  by  the  Greeks." 

**  The  Carthaginians,  from  the  foundation  of  their 
city,  availed  themselves  of  their  favourable  situation,  for 
exchanging  the  commodities  of  the  East  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  West,  to  which  two  circumstances  greatly 
contributed ;  first.  The  Phenician  Colonies,  which  had 
been  long  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  always  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  mother  country,  were  the  agents  and 
factors  of  the  Phenician  merchants  ; — secondly,  the  Phe- 
nician language,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  was  common  to 
all  those  colonies ;  and  was,  at  that  time,  the  universal 
language  in  commerce." 

"  The  Carthaginians  (observes  Vincent^  obtained 
oriental  commodities  from  Tyre— Tyrians,  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks  traded  in  the  ports  of  Egypt — Egypt  had  no 
fthips  and  apparently  no  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  received  all  foreign  traders. —  Egypt  was  the  China  of 
the  ancient  world.  After  the  conquests  of  the  Persians 
by  Alexander,  Egypt  became  mercantile  itself. 

"  The  Cornish  (says  Borlase  as  quoted  by  Sir  Chris-p 
*'  topher)  after  the  tin  was  melted,  carried  it,  at  low  water, 
"  over  to  the  Ictis  in  carts.  This  will,  by  no  means,  suit 
**  the  situation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  at  least  two 
'*  miles  distant  from  the  main  land,  and  never,  as  far  as  we 
"  can  learn,  has  been  alternately  an  hlcmdy  and  a  Peninsula 
^  as  the  tide  was  in  and  out.  The  Ictis,  therefore,  here 
C 
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**  thentioned,  ntust  He  somewhere  aear  the  coast  of  Corn- 
**  wail ;  and  mast  either  have  been  a  general  natne  fot 
*'  any  Penirisida  en  a  creek  (Ik,  behig  a  cominon  Cornish 
"  word  denoting  a  cove,  creek,  or  port  of  trafficfc,),  or  the 
"  name  of  some  particfdar  Peninsula^  and  common  em« 
"  porium  on  the  same  coast,  which  has  now  lost  it» 
*'  isthmus,  name,  and  perhaps  wholly  disappear^,  by 
**  means  of  some  great  alteratioBs  on  the  sea-shore  of  this 
*•  county." 

"  By  consulting    Caesar's    war    with   the  Veneti 
(says     Vincent)      We     find    the     cities     in    Bretagny 
were  built  on  rocks  divided  from  the  Continent  at  high 
water,  and  approachable  on  foot  at  low  water.       This 
is  the  character  assigned  to  the  towns  in  Cornwall   by 
Diodortis,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  were  then 
many  places  like  the  Mount  but  which  are  now  joined  to 
tbe  main  as  is  the  case  with  Tyre  and  Cadiz.  On  the  coast 
of  Kent,   Rye  was  a  town  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  others  might  be  ascertained  on  other  parts  of 
the  coast  as  well  as  Cornwall.     These  Cornish  marts 
Were  the  true  Cassiterides,  for  the  communication  with  the 
fnain   as  described  by  Diodorus  answers  neither  to  the 
Stilly  Islands  flor  Wight.  The  name  is  of  no  weight.  Ictis, 
Wictis  dr  Yecta,  are  undoubtedly  significant  as  all  names 
of  places  are  when  we  attain  the  original  language,  and 
^is  Was  most  probably  the  Celtic — but  Thule  was  ap« 
plied  by  the  Ancients  to  the  Orkneys,  Shetland  and  Ice- 
land— and  so  might  Ictis  be  applied  to  different  islands  by 
dillferent  writers. 

**  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  is  said  to  have  ap- 
|M«red  on  the  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  about  the  year  four 
hundred  andninety-five  ;  but  the  French  assert,  that  the 
a()pearance  of  this  Saint  was  on  the  Mount  of  Saint 
Michael,  in  Normandy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
from  this  tradition,  that  Druidism  was  abolished,  and 
Christianity  introd^iced,  in  this  part  of  England,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century." 

''  l*he  first  |>lantations  (^says  our  learned  annotator) 
df  religious  Ceflonies-— were  usually  in  desert  Isles — or 
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impastable  morasses,  either  for  security  or  roystery^ 
Icolomkill,  LandisfarD,  Ely,  Croyhead,  and  Glastonbury 
are  instances  of  this.  Westminster  was  founded  in  the 
Isle  of  Thorney,  a  morass,  in  our  old  writings  called  ia 
loco  terribili  dicto  Thorney,  Sl  Michael's  Mount 
was  an  exact  Landisfarn  or  Holy  Island  of  St.  Cuthbert." 

*'  CaBsar  (says  Sir  Christopher  in  conclusion)  ob- 
serves, that  the  great  naval  power  of  the  Veneti  had  not 
been  of  long  continuance ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of 
this  powerful  state,  we  find  two  other  passages  were 
opened  through  Gaul,  besides  that  of  Vannes,  to  com- 
municate with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain ;  by  which 
means  the  merchants  of  Narbonne,  and  Marseilles,  the 
two  great  commercial  cities  of  Gaul,  carried  on  trade  with 
Britain,  and  conveyed  tin  to  the  coasts  of  the  Medi« 
terranean. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  history,  to 
suppose  a  religion,  like  that  of  the  Phenicians,  (calculated 
to  excite  the  feelings,  and  to  gratify  the  passions,  by  sa^ 
erifices,  and  splendid  shows,  of  music,  dancing,  and  fes- 
tivity,) should  not  attract  the  attention  of  an  ignorant  and 
barbarous  people,  like  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  Phenicians,  also,  in  all  probability,  introduced  a 
respect  for  equal  and  liberal  laws,  and  for  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  among  a  people,  who,  in  after  times, 
appeared  civil,  courteous,  hospitable,  and  willing  to  iidppt 
what  was  recommended,  as  useful  and  advantageous. 
Civilization  of  manners,  therefore,  long  remained,  among 
the  Britons,  although  the  Phenicians,  in  whom  it  ori<* 
gioated,  had  ceased  to  visit  their  coasts." 

"  The  ships  of  the  Veneti  (Dr.  V.  informs  us)  are 
exactly  the  present  Dutch  vessels — high  head  and  stern, 
and  low  waist.  They  traded  probably  to  Britain,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Weser,  and  tp 
Spain.  It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  they  carri^ 
the  tin  of  Britain  to  Gades. 

**  Trade  (adds  the  Doctor)  naturally  produces  civir 
lization,  because  there  can  be  no  trad^  where  there  is  no 
security  for  the  merchant.    The  Arabs  have  been  thieves 
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and  marauders  in  all  ages ;  but  Yemen,  Hadramut  and 
Oman  are  all  commercial ;  and  in  these  provinces  the 
Arabs  are  civilised.  The  Europeans  have  been  stigma- 
tised for  their  encroachments  on  the  natives  of  India  and 
America ;  but  they  could  find  no  security  without  forts : 
forts  produced  power,  and  power  produced  conquest." 

Sir  Christopher  died  of  an  erpipelas,  aged  71,  6th 
of  April  18^9. — He  was  Recorder  of  Grampound  and  St. 
Ives,  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Antiquarian,  and  Horticultural 
Societies  ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  relinquishing  bis  place 
as  a  Senator,  he  was  the  father  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  Christopher  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hawkins, 
Esq.  (Colonel in  the  Guards,  and  M.  P.  for  Grampound,) 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  James  Hey  wood,  Esq.  of  London. 
He  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  in  1784  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Michael's  ;  and  was  re-elected  in  1790 
and  1796  :  and  in  June  1799,  vacated  his  seat  by  ac- 
cepting the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  In 
August  1800,  he  was  elected  on  a  vacancy  for  Gram- 
pound;  as  he  was  again  in  1802  and  1806.  In  1818 
he  was  returned  for  Penryn ;  and  in  June  1821,  on  a 
"Vacancy  for  St.  Ives.  He  was  created  a  Baronet,  July 
28,  1791.  John  Hawkins,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher, married  a  daughter  of  Humphrey  Sibthorpe,  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  Lincoln. 

Not  a  week  before  his  death,  I  passed  a  delightful 
day  with  the  hospitable  Baronet.  To  draw  around 
bim,  indeed,  the  few  literary  characters  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, was  his  peculiar  pleasure  :  and  at  Trewithan, 
the  Clergy  in  particular  had  always  a  hearty  wel- 
come. On  that  day.  Sir  Christopher  spoke  of  a 
MS.  (similar,  he  said,  to  Dr.  Paris's  agreeable  "Guide 
to  the  LandVend")  a  Vade-mecum  to  St.  Austel  and  its 
productions; — which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
finished  for  the  press.— The  Institution  at  Truro,  and 
Qther  physiological  (as  well  as  charitable)  establishments 
have    sustained  a  sensible    loss    in    the  death  of  Sir 
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Christopher.     It   was   his  wish  to  incorporate  that  In- 
stitution with  the  Cornwall  librarr. 

The  contrihutioiisof  Mr.  John  Hawkins  to  the 
fleoloai'^Hl  Society  of  Cornwall,  are  of  the  first  order- 
Wiih  him  Philolo«iy  and  Science  go  hand  in  hand.  It  has 
been  lon^  a^ro  intimated,  (hai  botanists,  g:eologists,  and 
antiquaries  have,  through  him,  attained  celebrity ;  and 
that  travellers  in  Greece  have  borrowed  light  from  Mr. 
Hawkin*  in  throwing  a  lustre  over  classic  ground. 

That  Admiral  Bligu  wa&  a  Cornishman,  few  arc 
aware.  Yet  tew  are  ignorant  of  **  the  Bread-fruit 
Bligh,'"  as  he  hath  been  emphatically  called.  Of  his 
merits  as  an  enterprising  voyager,  and  as  an  author,  there 
exists  but  one  opinion.  Of  tyranny  as  an  officer,  hewat 
accused,  I  think,  unjustly.  Against  his  arbitrary  conduct 
J  have  heard  loud  clamours.  But  amidst  these  clamours^ 
he  was  pTomoied  by  Government,  to  higher  and  still 
higher  stations.  *  Bligb  (as  he  himself  informed  me,)> 
was  a  native  of  St  Tudy. 

As,  in  adverting  to  living  worth,  I  have  in  general  been 
concise  in  my  statement  of  facts,  and  reserved  in  my  re- 
marks or  criticisms,  1  shall  prefer  the  claims  of  Cornwall 
to  Carne  and  to  Buckingham — merely  pointing  to 
Penzance,  tbe  birth-place  or  residence  of  theCarnes.f  and 

♦  See  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  &c.  a  4to.  volume,  pub- 
lished in  179!^.  . 

t  The  Geologist,  the  Traveller,  the  Clergyman  are  all 
gifted  men. 

Extract  from  Carne's  "  Recollections  of  Travels  in  the 
East/'  ^ 

''  On  the  side  of  Carmel,  is  the  spot  pointed  out  by  tradition 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  Elijah's  slaying  the  prophets 
of  Baal.  If  tradition  should  err  here,  there  can  be  no 
illusion  with  respect  to  the  memorable  descent  of  the  iire 
from  Heaven  When  Israel  was  gathered  together  unto 
Channel,  it  was  clearly  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
it  decends  gradually  into  the  noble  plain  beneath.  The 
spot  was  finely  chosen  by  the  prophet  for  the  spectacle 
of  his  sacrifice ;  since  the  multitude  of  people,  coming  from 
Ike  regioBt  of  Samaria  mi^ht  stand  with  perlect  coQYeDienc« 
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tkus  again  tke  mother  of  genius  ;  and  to  Flushinp:,  which 
boastsof  Buckingham^  (the  author  of ''  Oriental  Tra* 
Tcls"  and  of  those  first-rate  periodical  papers  *'  the  Athc- 
Baeum"  and  '*  the  Sphinx'')  -a  man,  '*  qui  mores  honiinuui 
molrorum  vidit*'  &c.  with  a  quickness  of  observation  pos- 
sestby  few  travellers — a  man,  perhaps  indiscreetly  daring, 
yet  courteous  benevolent  and  liberal,  f 

With  Buckingham  I  had  intended  to  close  my 
review  of  Travels  and  Voyages. 

But  1  had  passed  over  two  Travellers  born  at  Truro, 
— my  own  native  place :  This  may  seem  unaccountable  : 
I  am»  certainly,  not  conscious  of  any  instinct  in  common 
with  the  biographer  and  the  fox,  that  should  stnd  m«  to 
pi  owl  for  prey  at  a  distance  from  home.  1  he  two  Tra- 
vellers before  me  are  brothers — IIkhard  and  John 
Lander  ;  sons  of  a  respectable  person,  with  wh»s« 
character  I  have  beep  for  many  years  acquainted. 

Richard,  the  elder  brother,  was  burn  at  Truro,  in 
1804.  I'here,  I  have  often  heard  of  his  Quixotic  gvniu< 
awakened,  from  his  very  boyhood,  by  stories  of  vuyagiis: 

in  the  splendid  and  open  area  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  here 
terminated  at  the  foot  ef  Carmol.  The  declivity  ofthemonntain 
looks  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  on  every  side  ;  From  the 
hills  ofSamaria,  Cana,and  Gihpa,  the  miracle  might  have  been 
belicld  ;  and  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plain, 
the  prophets  of  the  proves,  their  useless  altars  and  the  aveng- 
ingmessenger  oi  Coil,  were  as  distinctas  if  tlie  scene  had  been 
acted  at  their  feet.  Wiiat  anohle  subject  for  a  painter — the 
sun  going  down  on  the  mountain  declivities,  while  the  eye  or 
despair  as  well  as  t'aiHi  was  fixed  in  maddening  siispinKC  of 
trinmph  en  the  fading  sky  ;  as  the  hushed  myriads  gazed  on 
each  dazzling  beam  and  caught  every  passing  sound,  as  if 
the  coming  of  the  God  was  there :  the  infidel  king  also,  with 
Kit  chariot  and  armed  men,  waiting  moveless,  trom  morn  till 
eve." 

t  For  a  samplje  of  Bnckingham.  "  We  directed  our  course 
to  the  great  Mosque,  where,  when  we  had  arrived,  we  took 
off  our  slipp^Ts  and  walked  boldly  throirgh.  By  the  aid  of  our 
Keards,  white  turbans,  and  a  certain  conformity  to  the  Turkislf 
•r  Arabic  movements  only  to  be  acquired  by  habit,  we  passed 
■Adiftcovered,  and  without  even  being  regarded,  as  mere 
^tjumgeh  generally  are,  though  known  to  be  of  the  same  faith. 
PJ^^WM^oe  AC  the  time  of  oar  pasting  through  it,  was  full  of 
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And  I  am  told,  that  before  his  12th  year,  he  sailed  lothe 
W.  Indies  ;  and  after  his  return,  soon  panted  for  another 
•yoyao^e,  and  visilinjr  the  Cape  of  Go«id  Hope,  explored  the 
country.     But  the  story  of  Mungo  Park  had  peculiar  atr 
tractions  :   And  notwithstanding^  poor  Mungo'^  disastrous 
lale,  our   towiisman  was  determined  to   pursue  his  steps. 
Arcordinjrly,  Hichard  Lauderseized  the  first  opportunity 
i:i  iniroducin*^  himself  to  Captain  Clapperton,and  entered 
iiiio  his  service,  and,  the  faithful  atienclan-t  of  the  Captain, 
^vas  the   only  survivor  of  that    unfortunate  expedition. 
In  1828  he  returned  from  Africa ;  and  after  a  shorj  inter- 
val was  engaofed  by  governmentto  proceed  upon  thetracki^ 
\\hich  so  many  had  perisked,  apd  set  otf,  accompanied  by 
his  younger hrothej-j  John  ;  whose  natural  turn  seems  t» 
have  been   studious  and  sedentary.      After  quitting  the 
Bell-Kchool  at  Truro,  John  went  to  JVTr.  Gillei,  and  in  the 
l*rin»er's  office  devoted  himself  to  literature  ;  .employing; 
his   leisure  hours  in  reading  and  cotuposuiop.     And   lo 
Mr.  Gillet^s  ability  and  taste,  he  is  unquestionably  n^uch 
indebted  for  his  acquirements— an  obligation  which    not 
only  the  individual   will  acknowleee  with  gratitude,  but 
the  community  at  lar^e ;  since  heroicatchievements,  tbougli 
dazzling:   for  their  little  day,  would  be   envelo,ped  long^ 
iiocte — '•  with  no  rt^cordingmu<;e  !"  The  different  disposr 
ition  and  talents  of  the  two  brothers,  may  thus  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties.      From  the  cultivated  inind  of 
the   younger,  eager  in  memorizing   the   enierprizes    of 
the  elder,  we  may  anticipate  the  happiest  results.     The 
«ye8   of  the  world  are    upon    them.     And  should  they 
succeed  in  ascertaining  the  course  and  termination  of  the 
^real  African  river, Cornwall  will  hail  *^  i/te  hero   of  the 
JViger^^  more  illustrious   than  even  **  tfie  herq  of  the 
Ai/i?." 

peopl**,  thongh  they  were  not  worshippers,  nor  was  U  at  either 
lOt'tbe  usual  hours  ot*  prayer.  Some  of  the  parties  were  assem- 
bled to  smoke,  others  to  play  at  chess,  and  some  apparently  to 
^rive  bargains  of  trade,  but  certainly  none  to  pray.  It  wa«, 
indeed,  a  living;  picture  of  what  we  might  believe  the  temple 
jof  Jerusalem  to  have  been  when  those  who  sold  oxen,  and 
sheep,  and  doves/were  driven  out  by  Jesiu  with  a  scourge  qf 
««ords." 
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SECTION  II. 


STATESMEN— ORATORS. 


I 


In  the  view  of  our  .Statesmen  and  onr  Orators,  tber 
♦  Granvilles,  the  Godolfhins,  ibe  Trelawnlys  f 

*  There  is  an  old  saying  among  tbe  Coiuisb,  that  "  a 
Godolphin  was  never  known  to  want  wit;  a  Treiawnfy, 
courage  ;  or  a  Granville,  loyalty." 

t  Tlie  strong  sensation  excited  thronghoiit  England,  from 
that  decisive  act  of  bigotry,  tyranny  and  imprndeuce  on  the 
part  of  James  II.  by  which  be  committed  the  Seven  Bishops 
to  the  Tower,  was  in  no  district  more  manitestly  displayed 
than  in  Cornwall,  notwithstanding  the  pan  taken  by  this 
C/Ounty  in  the  Civil  War.  This  was,  probably,  in  a  great 
degree  occasioned  by  sympathy  with  a  most  respected  Comi^b 
Gentleman,  then  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  as  appears  from  tbe 
following  song,  which  is  said  to  have  resounded  in  every  hoaie^ 
{B  every  high  way,  and  in  every  street. 

A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand, 

A  merry  heart  and  true  ; 
King  James's  men  shall  understand 

WhatCornish  m^n  can  do* 
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and  the  St.  AubynsJ:  arise  with  a  melancholy  splendour 
to  the  reflecting  mind.     They  are  names  that  stand  high 

And  have  they  fix'd  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty  thousand  Cornish  Men 

Will  know  the  reason  why ! 

Out  spake  the  Captain  brare  and  bold» 

A  merry  wiffht  was  he, 
The'  London  Tower  were  Michael's*  Hold  ; 

We'd  set  TaELAWNET  free  ! 

WeMl  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land. 

The  Severn  is  no  stay  ; 
And  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand. 

And  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ! 

And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  view, 
Come  forth  !  conae  forth  !  ye  cowards  all  ; 

Here  are  better  men  than  you. 

Trelawney  he's  in  Keep  aad  Hold  ; 

Trelawney  he  may  die  !— 
But  twenty  thousand  Cornish  bold 

Will  know  "  The  Reason  Why.'' 


>f 


The  Seven  Bishops  were, 

William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated 
1678. 

William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Consecrated  1680. 

Thomas  Ken,i  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Consecrated  1683. 

Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Consecrated  1683. 

John  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Consecrated  1682. 

Thomas  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborouf^h,  Consecrated  1685. 

Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Consecrated 
1685.  Translated  to  Exeter  io  1689,  to  Winchester  in  1707, 
Ob.  1721. 

t  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  was  a  firm  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Our  Baro- 
net's celebrated  speech  on  the  subject  of  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.— The  late  Mr.  Collins, 
of  Truthan,  who  was  intimately  acqiiatnted  with  the  Clow- 
ance  fami I V,  informed  me,  that  Sir  John  owed  the  fame  of 
that  speech  to  Sir  John  Wyndham,  who  composed  it  for  him. 
Bat  he  spoke  it  well.  He  was  a  good  mathematician,  but  not 
a  brilliant  man. 

•  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

t  See  Bowles's  Life  of  Bishop  Ken ;  a  besatifttl  specimen  of  bio- 
irtphy. 
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iQ  our  national  history.  In  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  Crowan,  are  deposited  the  St.  Aubtns  ; 
with  memorials  that  have  all  the  "  boast  of  heraldry,"  in 
sculptured  images  and  storied  urns,  and  other  trophies  of 
opulence  and  grandeur.  § 

To  commemorate  more  recent  merit  (not  so  univer- 
sally known  or  acknowleged),  I  would  observe,  that 
within  my  own  remembrance  is  Pitt,  of  Boconnoc  ;  and 
that  Gregor  hath  not  long  ceased  to  illustrate,  in  his  own 
character,  all  the  virtues  of  the  coun  try-gen  d  em  an  and 
the  Patriot. 

Thomas  Pitt,+  the  first  Lord  Camelford,  and  Baron 

i  The  monument  of  Sir  John  St.  Anbyn  bears—"  Pro 
fMitr.A  »«mper**— a  motio  descriptiTe  of  a  long  lineage  of  pa- 
triot* • 

i  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in 
13^,  and  advanced  to  tho  Peerage  in  1783.  His  mother  was 
Kister  to  Georite  Lord  Ly  ttelton,  to  Charles  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  who  was  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Portugal.  Thither  Sir  Thomas  was  accompanied  by  his 
Pi^nh^w  ;  whose  ubserTations,  on  a  tour  in  Spain  and  Porta- 
stal,  have  been  considered  as  very  creditable  to  his  taste  and 


or  two. 

**  Lord  Camelford,  says  (Mr.  Cockburne,)  was  a  man  whose 
real  character  was  little  known  ;  his  imperfections  and  follies 
were  often  brought  before  the  public,  but  the  counterbalanc- 
inH  virtues  were  but  seldom  heard  of.  He  was  a  stern  adver- 
sary, bat  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  friends.  That 
IfUf-mtb  of  disposition  which  prQmpted  him  to  great  impropri- 
eties, led  him  also  to  the  motj  lively  efforts  of  active  benevo- 
lence. He  was  passionately  fond  of  science,  and  had  or  late 
jfPtkn  acquired  a  prodigious  fund  of  information  upon  almost 
•f^ry  subject  oonneoted  with  literature  ;  and  Christianity  was 
llllB  constant  subject  of  his  reflectLonn,  his  reading,  and  his 
poorerfalion.       ••♦»        •        ♦♦♦♦ 

'*  In  early  life,  he  had  gloried  much  in  puzzling  the 

Saplains  of  those  ships  in    which    he  served,  and  to  ena- 
I  him  to  gain  such  triumphs  he  had  read  all  the  scep- 
|4  books  be  could  procure  ;     qnd  thus  his  mind  became 
unconsciously  tainted  with  infidelity. 

"  As  however  his  judgment  grew  more  matured,  he  disco- 
vered the  fallacy  of  his  own  reasonings  ;  and  convinced 
•f  tlM  importaofie   of  leligioo,   he    onen   applied  to  me^ 
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Boconsoc,  teas  born  March  3,  1737  ;  married  July  29, 
1771,  An6e,daughter  and  coheiress  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson, 
Esq.  of  Burnham,  in  Norfolk ;  by  whom  he  left  issue, 
Thomas,  the  late  Lord  Camel  ford,  and  Anne,  the  present 
Lady  Grenville.     He  died  at  Florence,  in  1793. 

A  Sonnet,  written  at  Boconnoc,  I  here  call  to  re- 
membradce,  in  tracing  back  my  past  days. 


BOCONNOC. 

BowerM  in  Boeonnoe's  glooms  as  erst  I  trod 

Its  quiet  vale,  I  wooM  the  dim  retreat 

Of  sweet  Flfrida's  bard,  his  mossy  seat. 
His  coy*  Lerina's  brook,  and  kissed  the  sod. 

But,  whilst  I  wander'd,  visions  of  the  great 
Beam'd  round,  to  chase,  as  wav'd  some  wizard  rod. 

My  sylvan  Muse. — And  shall  not  glory  beat 
In  generous  bosoms,  midst  the  bright  abode 

Where  chiefs  stalk'd  forth,  by  Warlike  honor  maifd ; 
Where  not  in  vain  had  Charles  his  standard  rear'd, 

While  Cornish  faith  and  valour  ought  avatrd ; 
Where  shone  high  patriot  worth  in  Pitt  rever'd  ; 

And  vrhere  in  Grenville  hath  affection  hail'd 
Shades  by  a  consort's  sister-sighs  endearM? 

and  to  others,  for  the  hett  books  he  could  consult  upon  the 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

'*  Many  were  the  conversations  I  had  with  him  on  this  sub- 
ject %  and  about  a  week  before  his  death  he  had  dined  with 
BOv  and  staid,  as  was  his  custom,  till  near  twelve  o'clock,  con- 
versing on  his  favourite  topic.  He  left  me,  at  length,  with 
this  important  remark  :  "  No  sensible  and  well-informed  man 
can  presume  to  assert  that  Christianity  is  false;  I  do  not 
yet  venture  to  assert  positively  that  it  is  true  ;  but  I  confess 
the  probabilities  are  in  its  favour.'*  After  the  fatal  accident, 
he  expressed  his  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  said  he  re- 
ceived much  comfort  in  reflecting,  that  however  he  might 
have  acted,  he  had  never  really  felt  ill-will  towards  any  man. 
The  contrition  which  he  manifested  for  his  past  misconduct, 
and  bis  dying  exhortations  to  an  intimate  friend,  to  live  a  life 
of  peace  and  virtue,  were  calculated  to  make  indelible  im- 
atressions  on  the  minds  of  the  votaries  of  dissipation  and  infi- 
delity." 

•  See  note  on  "The  Old  Bnglish  Gentleman,"  at  p.  85, 


« 
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Of  Mr.  Gregor  (who  recurs  to  notice)  I  am  con- 
cerned to  state,  that  he  died  at  Trewarthennick,  at  the 
early  age  of  55.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
his  application  was  rewarded  with  the  first  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. For  nearly  17  years  he  represented  his  native 
County  in  Parliament,  where  he  attached  himself  to  no 
party,  although  he  generally  supported  Mr.  Pitt's  mea- 
sures ;  but  on  all  occasions  he  voted  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  for  the  good  of  his  country.  His  time  and  ta- 
lents, during  his  parliamentary  attendance,  were  wholly 

"where  it  is  recorded,  that  Mr.  Mason,  during  a  risit  at  Bocon* 
noc,  saw  **  nothing  g^ood  in  Cornwall  but  junket  and  the 
Weekly  Entertainer."  In  reference  to  that  note,  that  late  Mr. 
Forster,  of  Boconnoc,  eiyes  us  an  agreeable  anecdote  or  two  of 
Mason  in  a  letter  io  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Entertainer, 
under  the  signature  B.  P.  '*  The  ingenious  author  of  *'  The 
Amusements  of  Sir  Humphry  de  Andarton"  (says  Mr. 
Forster)  will  not  be  displeased  at  beings  made  acquainted, 
tbrouirh  your  miscellany,  that  he  has  been  misinformed  in 
some  circumstances  he  relates  of  the  late  Mr.  Mason.  Mr. 
Mason,  while  in  Cornwall,  did  indeed  express  a  verj  bif(h 
approbation  <yf  your  weekly  publication  :  so  highly  did  he 
approve  of  it,  that  on  his  return  to  York  he  resolved  to  set  on 
foot  and  to  conduct  a  work  on  a  similar  plan,  which  from  some 
unknown  circumstances  did  not  succeed.  But  he  nerer  either 
fastidiously  or  in  jocularity,  remarked  that  Cornwall  pro- 
duced nothing  good  but  junket  and  the  Weekly  Entertainer. 
On  the  contrary,  he  expressed  an  admiration  of  many  of  its 
beauties  of  scenery,  and  a  relish  for  many  of  its  good  things* 
The  rural  simplicity  of  the  quiet  vallies  of  Boconnoc,  and  the 
ma  nner  in  which  the  unadorned  paths  through  them  and  the 
adjoining  woods  were  carried  by  the.  taste  and  judgment  of 
their  owner,  pleased  his  fancy  and  met  his  approbation. 
Some  particularly  favourite  spots  be  frequently  revisited  ; 
these  spots  are  still  seen  with  additional  pleasure  on  this  ac- 
count by  the  friend  who  accompanfed  his  walks^  The  princi- 
pal brook  in  these  grounds  (the  Lerryn,  which  gives  name  to 
a  village  about  two  miles  distant,  situated  near  its  meeting 
with  the  tide,)  he  was  so  fond  of,  that  he  lamented  to  his  host 
his  not  having  seen  it  before  he  printed  his  third  book  of  the 
English  Garden.  The  Cornish  Lerina  (he  observed)  was  a 
much  handsomer  nymph  than  his  Nottinghamshire  Ligea,and 
had  he  been  earlier  acquainted  with  her  charms,  should  cer- 
tainly have  occupied  her  place  in  his  poem. 

'*  These  are  trifles;  but  every  trifle  which  respects  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Mason  is  interesting :  it  is  so  at  least  to  one,  who 
was  honoured  with  his  friendship  and  intimacy*  B.  P." 
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devoted  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  the  peculiar  inte- 
rests  of  his  constituents.* 

I  should  bring  up  the  rear  with  Dunstanville, 
and  Falmouth  and  Vtytan  :  But  praise,  however 
merited,  may  be  mistaken  for  flattery."§  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  observing,  that  Cornwall  had  once  no 
public  speaker  to  equal  Lord  De  Dunstanville  in  spirit 
or  in  elegance.  But  who,  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  caa 
stand  in  competition  with  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of 
youth?  Lord  Falmouth  and  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  are  both 
orators.  They  are  both  men  of  superior  talents ; 
both,  possest  of  general  knowlege ;  both,  well-founded 
in  history  and  politics ;  both,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  subject  which  they  attempt  to  discuss;  both, 
happy  in  the  command  of  an  appropriate  phraseology. 
But  Sir  R.  Vyvtan's  fluency  of  language  is  unparalleled. 
In  one  equable  flow  of  words,  and  almost  without  a 
pause,  he  speaks  for  hours  ;  and  now  and  then  (not  often) 
mounts  up  to  the  sublime,  with  a  magnificence  that 
astonishes  from  the  suddenness  of  the  elevation. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Falmouth  harangues  his 
audience,  with  a  coolness  and  collected ness  that  shew 
his  mastery  of  the  subject :  and  his  solidity  of  argument 
is,  at  intervals,  relieved  by  the  playfulness  of  his  wit.  We 
are  delighted  with  his  antitheses :  and  that  they  appear 
always  natural — never  forced  or  studied — is  his  peculiar 
felicity.  The  slight  specimen  here  presented,  may  convey 
some  faint  idea  of  his  manner.  But  in  my  effort  to  recol- 
lect his  pleasantries  allusive  to  a  late  attack  on  the  Charter 

*  Saltash,  perhaps,  Tirill  tell  ut,  that  the  services  of  Sir 
EvAir  NRPEAN,as  a  more  iminediate  servant  of  the  Crown, 
should  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  memorialist.— In  such  cha- 
racters as  Sir  Evan  and  his  son  Sir  Molyneax  (far  more  ac- 
complished than  his  father)  Cornwall  must  unquestionably 
rejoice. 

^  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  such  a 
notiee  of  Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  as  seems  to  imply,  that  the  whol« 
country,  must,  of  necessity,  be  acquainted  with  his  political 
knowlege  and  parliamentary  eloquence. 
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of  our  ancient  borough,  I  am  gratified  in  thus  testifying 
iny  adherence  to  the  Noble  House  of  Tregothnan.     At 
the  Truro-election-ball  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of  August, 
1830,  his  Lordship  said — "  It  was  indeed  kind  in  the 
large  and  elegant  assembly  he  saw  around  him  to  console 
him  by  such  a  manifestation  of  feeling  at  the  present  mo- 
ment :  for  they  must  know,  that  his  Recordership  was  in 
a  state  of  great  jeopardy  !     Yes !  they  saw  before  them, 
as  it  would  appear,  a  mere  evanescent  visionary  Recorder 
— the  deluded  creature  of  a  still  more  deluded  Corpora- 
tion— a  Corporation  which  had  been  dreaming  for  years — 
(nay  for  ages) — that  it  possest  something  substantial — that 
it  had  some  reality  !     But  alas  !  they  and  their  Recorder 
had  existed  only  by  the  forbearance  and  magnanimity  of 
certain  individuals !     Their  time  was  come ;    and  they 
were  now  to  be  scattered  to  the  empty  winds !" — "  But 
the  best  remaining  use  (added  his  Lordship)  I  can  make 
of  this  visionary  Recordership,  is  to  record  in  my  heart 
the  kind  feelings  which,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  evinced  towards  me  !" 

With  the  impression  which  cannot  but  be  pleasing 
from  such  an  address^  we  drop  the  curtain. 


I 
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SECTION  III. 


POETRY, 


Till  within  the  lastcentury,  Cornwall  had  DOganuino 
Poet.  The  house  of  Killigrew  was  distinguished  for 
its  wit:  But  the  literary  Killigrews  had  little  con- 
nexion with  Cornwall.  If  they  had  property  at  Killigrevr 
and  Arwenack,  their  chief  residence  was  in  distant  coun- 
ties. Conscious  of  talents  to  enliven  or  adorn  a  Court, 
they  could  not  endure  rustication  in  their  western  penin- 
sula. Hatched  in  their  "  Grove  of  Eagles,^'*  they  wer« 
scarcely  fledged,  before  they  spread  their  pinions,  and 
soared,  ''  to  salute  the  rising  sun."]; 

Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  Knight,  was  Chamberlain 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  William,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  was  born  in  May  1605,  at  the  Manor  of  Hann" 
icorth,  near  Hamptori'Court,  and  was  entered  a  gentleman- 
commoner  at  St.  John^s  College,  Oxford,  in  Midsummer 
Term  1622.  Here  he  continued  above  three  years;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  made 
the  tour  of  Europe.  What  time  he  spent  abroad,  does  not 
exactly  appear:  but  we  find  him  after  his  return,  ap- 
pointed governor  o(  PendennisCsiSile  and  Fa/moutA  Haven, 
and  also  put  in  the  command  of  the  Militia  of  the  western 
part  of  the  County. 

His  next  promotion  brought  him  to  court,  as  an  im- 
mediate attendant  on  the  King's  own  person,  being  made 

t  Kiiliermm9iLM  <«  the  Eail§^.Gr9v4j'* 
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one  of  the  Geotlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy-chamber; 
which  post  he  kept  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  ; 
11  ben  be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  two  great 
troops  of  horse,  that  guarded  the  King's  person  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  between  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  in  attendance  on  the  King  at  the  time  that 
the  Court  resided  at  Oxford  in  1642,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Soon 
after,  seeing  the  King's  affairs  were  past  recovery,  he 
entered  into  a  composition  for  bis  estate  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Sequestrations. 

Though  Charles  II.  was  not  remarkable  for  bis  re- 
turns of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  sufferers  in  the 
interests  of  his  family,  yet  be  restored  Killigrew  to  the  post 
of  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy-chamber,  which  be  had 
lield  under  Charles  L  and  afterwards  on  his  own  marriage 
with  Donna  Catherine  of  Portugal^  created  bim  her 
Majesty's  first  Vice-Chamberlain,  which  honourable  sta- 
tion he  held  for  two  and  twenty  years  ;  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  be  retired  from  Court  He  died  in  1693,  at  which 
time  be  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

It  was  in  that  retirement  he  published  a  '*  Collection 
of  detached  Thoughs  and  Reflections  on  the  Instability  of 
Human  Happiness,  when  fixed  on  any  other  views  than 
those  which  are  to  arise  from  the  enjoyment  of  another 
State."  His  Dramatic  works  received  the  commendations 
of  Mr.  Waller,  Sir  Robert  Stapleton  and  others. 

Imperial  Tragedy — Ormasdes,  tragi -com. — Pandora, 
tragi-com. — Selindra,  tragi-com.^— Siege  of  Urbin, 
tragi-com. 

Hbnry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  former,  was  born 
in  16 IS,  educated  in  school-learning  under  the  cele- 
brated Farnaby,  and  sent  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in 
1628.  In  1638,  having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went 
into  orders,  and  became  a  chaplain  in  the  king*s  army.  In 
1649,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  the  same  year 
made  chaplain  to  James  Duke  of  York,  and  prebendary  of 
Westminster.     Afterwards  be  suffered,  as  an  adherent  in 
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tbe  king^s  cause ;  but,  at  the  restoration,  was  made  almoner 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  rector  of  Wheatamstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  master  of  the  Savoy  hospital  in  West- 
minster. He  wrote,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
a  tragedy,  called,  *'  The  Conspiracy,"  which  was  ad- 
mired by  some  wits  of  those  times ;  particularly  by  Bea 
Jonson,  **  who  gave  a  testimony  of  it  (says  Langbaine) 
even  to  be  envied,"  and  by  Lord  Falkland.  An  imper- 
fect copy  of  this  getting  out  in  1638,  he  caused  it  to  be 
republished  in  1652,  with  the  new  title  of  **  Pallantus 
and  Eudora."  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons, 
which  had  been  preached  at  Court  in  1685,  4to;  and 
also  two  or  three  occasional  sermons.  The  year  of  his 
death  does  not  appear. 

Thomas  Killigrew,  another  brother,  1  apprehend, 
was  first  Page  of  Honour  to  Charles  I.  and  (afterwards 
appointed  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  son  Charles 
II.)  attended  this  Prince  during  his  exile.  While  abroad 
he  made  tbe  tour  of  France^  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  in 
1651  was  honoured  by  bis  Majesty  with  the  employment 
of  Resident  at  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

After  the  Restoration  he  continued  in  high  favour 
with    the  King,  and   being    a   man  of   great   wit,  and 
having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that  monarch,  ac- 
quired a  freedom  and   familiarity  that  even  the   pomp 
of    majesty  could  not   check,    he  sometimes,    by  way 
of  jest,    would  hazard   bold  truths  at  which  scarcely 
any    one  besides  would  have  dared   even   to  hint.     One 
story  in  particular  is    related  of  him, — a    proof  of  the 
great  length   to   which    he   would    sometimes    proceed 
in  freedoms  of  this  kind.     When  the  King's  unbounded 
passion  for  women  had  given  his  mistresses  such  an  as- 
cendancy  over   him,  that,   like  the    effeminate  Persian 
monarch,  he   was  much  fitter   to  handle  a   distaff  than 
to  wield  a  sceptre,  and    for   the  conversations  of    his 
concubines  utterly  neglected  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  state ;  Killigrew  went  to  pay  his  Majesty  a  visit  in  his 
private  apartments^  habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent 
D    3 
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ou  «  longjouraey.  The  King,  surprised  at  the  od^itf 
Qf  Ins  appearance,  immediately  asked  him  what  was 
like  meaning  of  it,  and  whither  he  was  going?  T^ 
IJelU  bluntly  replied  the  wag.  Prithee^  said  the  Ring, 
ipfiat  can  your  errand  be  to  that  place  ?  To  fetch  back 
Oliver  Cromwell  (rejoined  he)  that  he  may  take  some 
oare  of  the  affairs  of  England  ;  for  his  successor  takes 
tione  at  alL 

From    Charleses   fondness    for   pleasure,    his    Ma- 
jesty often  left  the  council  when  met  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  to  their  own  devices.     On  one  of  these  occasioDi{, 
^e  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was   naturally  impetuous, 
fitted  the  Council-chamber  in  a  violent  passion,  and, 
meeting  Killigrew,  expressed  himself  in  very  slighting  terms 
of  hk  Majesty.     Killigrew  begged  his  Grace  to  moderate 
)>is  anger,  and  offered  to  lay  him  a  wager  of  an  hundred 
pounds  that  he  would  prevail  on  his  Majesty  to  come  to 
the  Council  in  half  an   hour.     The  Duke,  accepted  the 
wager,  on  which  Killigrew  immediately  went  to  the  King, 
And,  without  ceremony,   told  him  what  had   happened  ; 
adding,  '^  I  know   that  your    Majesty  hates   Lauderdale, 
^ough  the  necessity  of  your  affairs  compels  you  to  carry  an 
outward  appearance  of  civility.    Now,  if  you  choose  to  be 
rid  of  a  man  who  is  thus  disagreeable  to  you,  you  need  only 
^o  this  once  to  the  Council-chamber :  for  I  know  his  co- 
vetous disposition  so  perfectly,  that  I  am  persuaded,  rather 
than  pay  the  hundred  pounds  he  would  hang  himself  out  of 
the  way,  and  never  plague  you  more."     The  Kiug  was  so 
pleased  with  the  archness  of  this  observation,  that  be  im- 
uaediately  replied,   fVell  then,  Killigrew,  /  positively  will 
go  ;  and  kept  his  word  accordingly. 

Anne  Killigrew,  "  a  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a 
Muse  for  wit,"  as  Wood  says,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Killigrew ;  and  born  in  London,  a  little  be- 
fore the  Restoration.  Eminent  in  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  painting — Dryden  seems  lavish  inlier  commendation  ; 
but  Wood  assures  us,  "  that  he  has  not  said  any  thing  of 
her,  which  she  was  not  equal;  if  not  superior  to.'*      She 
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painted  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.  and  of  the  Duchess,  to  whom  she  was  a  maid  of 
honour ;  which  pieces  are  highly  applauded  by  Dryden. 
She  drew  several  pieces  in  history,  and  likewise  in  stilU 
lifcb  Beckel's  picture  of  her  in  mezzotinto,  after  her 
own  painting,  is  prefixed  to  her  poems.  These  en« 
gaging  and  polite  accomplishments  were  the  least  of  her 
perfections ;  for  she  crowned  all  with  an  exemplary 
piety.  I'his  amiable  woman  died  of  the  small-pox, 
June  1685,  in  her  25th  year:  upon  which  occasion  Dry- 
den^s  Muse  put  on  the  mourning  habit,  and  lamented  her 
death  in  a  very  long  ode.  The  year  after,  were  printed 
and  published  her  *' Poems,"  in  a  large  thin  quarto; 
which,  besides  the  publisher's  preface,  and  Dryden's  ode, 
contains  an  hundred  pages.  She  was  buried  in  the  Savoy 
chapel,  where  is  a  neat  monument  fixed  in  the  wall,  with 
a  Latin  inscription,  setting  forth  her  beauty,  accomplish- 
fiients,  and  shining  virtues. 

There  was  also  Thomas  Killigrew,  Gent,  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  George  11.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  wrote  one  play,  entitled  "  C hit-Chat ;"  a  comedy. 
Thus  were  the  Killigrews  a  truly  comic  family.* 

If  we  look  to  the  Granvilles,  Lord  Lansdownb, 
though  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Member  for  the  County, 
had  in  reality  so  slight  an  intercourse  with  ''the  ex- 
Uenver  west,"  that,  allowing  to  his  Lordship  nominis 
hujus  honorem,  we  can  hardly  rank  him  among  our 
Coroish  bards. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was,  likewise,  attached  to  the 
Theatre.  The  best  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  perhaps,  is 
"Once  a  Lover  and  always  a  Lover."  But  there  ars 
few,  I  believe,  at  the  present  day,  disposed  to  applaud  the 
comic  wit  either  of  a  Granville  or  a  Killigrew. 

Far  superior  in  Comedy  was  Samuel  Foote  ; 
though  his  productions  are  ill  adapted  to  the  closet.  That 
S.  Foote  was  a  native  of  Truro,  is  by  no  means  certain ; 

•  k'w  th0  inott  part  from  Hali'$  and  Tonkin* t  MSS. 
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though  probable,  as  he  was  there  baptized.f  His  family 
19  stated  in  several  memoirs  of  Foote,  to  have  been  **  very 
ancient  f '  but  it  was  not  of  long  standing  in  Cornwall. 
Though  not  noticed  by  Cooke  or  any  of  his  memoralists, 
it  is  a  fact  that  Foote  was  a  considerable  time  at  Truro 
school  under  the  care  of  Conon.  It  was  there  he 
imbibed  his  taste  for  the  theatre,  discovering  a  vast  su- 
periority over  his  companions  in  acting  the  plays  of 
Terence.  But,  on  his  making  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  Conon  greatly  lamented,  that  '*  a  school  of 
morality"  should  have  been  the  nursery  of  low  buffoonery ; 
nor  would  ever  suffer  even  the  plays  of  Terence  to  be 
acted  again  in  Truro-school.  To  this  purpose,  I  have 
often,  when  a  boy,  heard  Conon  speak,  in  conversa- 
tion, with  my  father.  In  his  visits  to  his  native  county, 
Foote  never  neglected  to  call  at  his  old  school.  Conon 
dreaded  his  appearance.  Foote  knew  the  power  of  wit 
over  simple  seriousness.  I  remember  the  hour  when 
Foote  dismissed  me  and  my  fellows  from  the  school  at 
Truro  with  his  usual  jocularity.  1  was  then  about  nine 
years  old :  and  I  perfectly  well  recollect  his  figure,  his 
manner  of  saluting  his  old  master,  and  his  assumed  air  of 
authority;  when,  waving  his  hand,  he  ordered  us  all  to 
be  gone  ;  and,  as  we  obeyed  the  signal,  called  after  us — 
*'a  holiday  without  exercise  I"  Foote  was  a  short  time  at 
Worcester-grammar-school.     Hence  he  went  out  in   the 

f  Extract  from  the  reipster  of  Baptisms  1720,  St.  Mary's 
Truro.  *'  Samuel,  son  to  Samuel  Foote,  Esq.  and  Eleanor  liis 
^ife,  baptised  January  27*  Joseph  Jane,  rector."  Foote's 
father,  Samuel  (not  John,  as  in  every  biofl^raphical  account  of 
Foote)  resided  partly  at  Truro,  and  partly  at  his  seat  of  Pen- 
kalenick,  near  Truro,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement.  What  is 
now  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  in  Truro,  and  Lambesso,  another  seat 
io  St.  Clement,  were  the  houses  of  Harry  Foote,  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family.  Foote,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  born,  either  at  the  Red  Lion,  or  at  Lambesso,  as 
some  of  the  Truro  people  report.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  was 
born  at  Penkaleiiick  t  as  he  was  baptised  in  the  winter  ;  and 
Penkalenick  was  the  **  old  JusticeV*  summer  house.  Tb« 
bouse  known  by  the  name  of  Johnson  Vivian's,  near  the 
Coiaaf  ••ballf  wai  the  "  old  Justice's"  town  residence. 
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course  of  election,  to  Worcester-college  in  Oxford.  But 
he  unquestionably  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  boyism  and 
his  youth  at  Truro  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  very 
young,  when  he  greatly  displeased  his  father  ("the  old 
Justice*'  J)    by  imitating   from   an  apartment  within,  the 

X  LookinK  by  accident  into  a  ParitVi-book  of  Konwyn, 
almost  deftced  b^r  time,  I  obierved  the  old  Justice's  name  in 
■ereral  places.  The  first  article  in  this  book,  is  a  curious  one. 
*'  Kenwen  Parish-booke.  Account  of  what  money  was  col- 
lected by  the  Cii  arch  wardens  2nd  December  1670  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  captives  of  Slayery  from  Turkye.  Richard 
Lobb,  Esq.  and  famyly  jE'OO.  15s.  OOd.  Then  follow  the  rates 
and  names  of  J  ustices  sifj^ninfi^  them.  Tre^oney  the  9th  of  May 
1671.  Seene  and  allowed  by  us  De  Polwhele,  Jo.  Verman. 
April  S4lh  1673*  seen  and  allowed  by  ut  at  Grampond,  Hn. 
Pomeroy,Jo.  Verman.  Aprill675,  J.  iBosca wen,  De  Polwhele. 
Tregoney,  1676,  Jo.  Tredenham,  J.  Boscawen.  April  5, 1680, 
Jos.  Sawle,  Will.  Mohun.  Grampond,  April  12,  1683,  Jos. 
Tredenham,  Arthur  Spry.  1684«  1st  April,  Jos.  Sawle,  Arthur 
Spry.  Grampond,  April  22, 1685,  Jos.  Tredenham,  W. Mohun. 
Grampond,  31  March,  1687t  Peter  Killigrew,  Jos.  Sawle. 
Grampond,  19  April,  1688,  J.  Manley.  April  8,  1689,  H. 
Courtenay,  Jos.  Verman.  Probus,  24  April,  1690,  Ed.  Herle, 
W.  Mohun.  Grampond,  18,  April,  1691,  H.  Vincent,  W.  Mohun. 
Grampond, 31,  March,  1692,  W.  Mohun,  C.  W.  Williams.  Gram- 
pond,  19,  April  1693,  W.  Mohun,  C.  W.  Williams.  April  12, 
1694,  W.  Mohun.  April  1, 1695,  J.  Hickes,  W.  Mohun.  Probus. 
April  16, 1696,  W.  Mohun.  C.  W.  Williams.  Grampond,  April 
8, 1697,  H.  Vincent,  C.  W.  Williams.  Probus,  April  30, 1698, 
C.  W.  Williams,  Thos.  Johnson.  April  17, 1699,  Jo.  Eimys, 
Jn.  Kestell.  Lostwithlell.  April  10,  1700,  Ca.  Grylls,  Thos. 
Johnson.  Pollmessick,  April  25,  1701,  W.  Mohun,  J.  Hickes, 
Mawoan,  May  5, 1702,  Jo.  Ennys,  Jn.  Kestell.  April  5, 170S. 
Ven,  Glynn,  John  Nance.  April  1704,  Nic.  Kendall,  Den. 
Glynn.  Grampond,  April  2, 1705,  Nic.  Kendall,  H.  Vincent. 
Grampond,  March  28, 1706,  Jo.  Bnnys,  Nic.  Kendall.  April  17, 
1707,  John  Nance,  J.  Hickes.  Tregoney,  April  8,1708,  Nic. 
Kendall,  Edm.  Prideaux.  Grampond,  April  28,  1709,  Nic 
Kendall,  J.  Manley.  St.  Austle,  April  14, 1710.  Nic.  Kendall, 
J.  Hickes.  St.  Austle,  April  6, 1711,  Nic.  Kendall,  J.  Hickes. 
April  25, 1712,  Nic.  Kendall,  J.  Hickes.  April  10,  1713,  Ni«. 
Kendall,  C.  GrylU.  March  SI,  1714,  Truro,  H.  Vincent,  W. 
Smyth,  Mem.  The  expenses,  &c.  &c.  at  the  rineinfr-night 
of  the  5th  of  November  not  to  exceed  159.  (Sig^ned)  W.  Michell, 
Vicar,  as  mutually  aji^reed  by  the  minister  and  the  twelye- 
men.  April  25,  1715,  Sam.  Ennys,  Sam.  Foote.  April  4» 
1716,  Sam.  Ennys,  J.  Robins.  April  29,  1717,  Thomas  HearU, 
J.  Worth.  April  29,1718,  J.  Robins,  Sam.  Foote.  April  2, 
1719,  J.  Robins,  Sam.  Foote.    Truroe,  AprU  21,  1720,  Sam. 
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Toice  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Donnitborne ;  by  which  he   drew 
from  his    father  the   particulars   of  a   secret  transaction 
between  the  two  gentlemen.     His  talents  of  mimickry  is 
said  to  ha^e  captivated,  when   he  was   scarcely  eighteen, 
the  young  lady  whom  he  very  soon  married — Miss  Polly 
Hickes,  not  sixteen.     This  girl  lived  in  Truro  in  the  house 
opposite  to  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Gould.     She  was 
very  pretty,  and  sensible  enough  to  relish  a  witticism  or  a 
pun,  and  was  educated  as  young  ladies  then  usually  were  ; 
and  in   St.  Clement  she  had  a  good  estate,  which    Foote 
sold  to  the  first  Sam.  Thomas  of  Tregolls.*      She   died 
early  of  a  consumption.     Of  Foot e's  jokes   I   repeat  one 
for  the   sake  of  its  parallel.       '' Dibble  Davis,    one  of 
Foote's  butts  in  ordinary,   dining    with   him   one  day   at 
Northend,  observed,  that,  well  as  he  loved  porter,  he  could 
never  drink  it  without  a  head."     '*  That  must  be   a    mis- 
take. Dibble,"  returned  his  host,  "as  you    have  done  so 
to  my  knowledge  above  these  twenty  year8,+"     Similar  to 
this  was  a  witticism  which  I  once  heard   at  the    Truro 
Catch  Club,  from  the  mouth  of  Bennet,  the  late   organist 
of  Truro,  who  was  acquainted  with   Foote,  but   was   too 
original  a  humourist  to  be   guilty   of  a  plagiarism    or  a 
parrotism,     A  gentleman  in  company  was  complaining  of 
**  a  tumour  on  his  neck,  which  had  been  long  gathering  ;" 
**  Yes  (says  Bennet),  many  years;  but  it  will  never,  I  fear 
come  to  a  head."     Not  so  good  as  this  is  a  pun  of  Foote, 
which  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  him  in  Truro  Church  re- 
peated to  me.     The  first  lesson  related  to  Noah :     "  Are 

Ennys,  Sam.  Foote.  Triiroe,  April  22, 1721,  Sam.  Ennyi,  Tho. 
Hearle.  Triiroe,  March  29. 1722,  Falmouth,  Sam.  Foote.  1723, 
Franeii  Gregor,  Sam.  Foote.  April  9,  1724,  Sam.  Foote. 
Francis  Gregor.  Trnrop,  May  2, 1727*  Francit  Gren^r,  Sam. 
Foot0.  Truro*,  April  25,  1728,  Sam.  Enys,  Francis  Gregor. 
April  11.  1729.  Sam.  Enys,  Sam.  Foote.  April  11,  1730,  Sam. 
£nys,  Thomas  Hsarle.' 

*  For  further  particulars  of  Foote,  see  Cooke's  Meraoiri« 
and  Davi«»'  Life  of  Garriclc. 

f  Cooke's  Life.  II.  84. 


I 
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thcsethe  words  of  No-fl^r  Said  Foole,  ''Ah-Nor 
But  during  the  service  several  better  things  dropped  from 
this  profane  jester,  v?hich  I  have  forgotten.  Of  the 
characters  in  Foote's  play  I  was  acquainted  with  several 
prototypes,  particularly  in  "The  Mayor  of  Garrattf ;"  but 
I  will  not  give  offence  to  their  children  by  the  disclosure 
of  their  names.  I  possess  a  tract  which  was  once  Foote's. 
It  has  the  stamp  of  his  name  in  gold  letters.  Its  title  is 
•'  The  Man  of  Manners,  or  the  Plebeian  Polished ;"  to 
which,  perhaps,  many  of  Foote's  witticisms  (interspersed 
through  his  play)  may  be  traced.  There  is  some  humour 
in  "  The  Manner  of  a  City  Family's  sitting  at  Dinner  ;" 
*•  Rules  recommended  to  Preachers;"  **  The  Irishman's 
Caution  and  Modesty  in  refusing  to  look  at  the  Corpse  of 
a  Dead  Man,  on  account  of  his  having  a  stinking;  Breath 
when  living  ;"  and  "  A  Verbal  Encounter  between  two 
Ladies  that  deal  in  fresh  Cod  and  live  Lobsters." 

-f  "  The  Mayor  of  Garratt  *'  was  intended  to  ridicule  tome 
particular  characters  in  the  militia,  not  then  so  respectable  as 
the  militia  ef  the  present  hour.  In  Major  Sturgeon  we  have  a 
siaiple  fishmonger  apeing  all  the  gallantries  of  a  lover  and  a 
leldier.  The  heroes  of  our  volunteer  companies  have  at  this 
day,  indeed,  some  resemblance  to  the  Major :  they  spring  in 
general  from  as  low  an  origin,  and  affect  as  ridiculously  th« 
military  f^ait  and  manners. 

**  Late,  too,  the  Colonel  of  a  troop  he  shone. 
To  military  tactics  mie^hty  prone  ; 
iknd  fond  bis  warrior-isrenins  to  display. 
As  mock-fi^hts  glitter'd  to  'be  beams  of  day, 
Oft  from  his  hif^h-plumed  steed  the  field  harangued, 
Or  fiercely  rush'd  where  bloodless  armour  clang'd  1 
See,  at  his  beck,  young  Pug  the  pestle  quit, 
AVhilst  maladies  or  cease  or  intermit ; 
And  at  the  word  hei|rh-presto  !  heigh-begone  ! 
Old  Jack  the  orrocer  start  up  Captain  John  ; 
And  Ensign  J5o6,dismi6sin((  all  the  clerk, 
liis  parchments  pale  abandon  with  a  jerk  : 
No  more  the  slippery  brethren  of  the  quill, 
'Midst  shrivel'd  deeds,  in  sunless  holes,  sit  still. 
But  to  their  recent  coats  attention  win. 
As  each,  a  sleek  young  serpent,  casts  his  skin, 
Kindlinf^  in  burnisht  glory,  glides  along, 
A  ad  brandishes  abroad  his  double  tongue.** 

(Sts  Potmtin  three  voU.—vol,  11,  p,  126.^ 
Cadell  and  Vavies,  1806. 
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From  the  Allegro,  well  we  may  say,  we  turn  to  the 
Penseroso,  whilst  the  Spirit  of  Penrose  stands  before  us 
in  the  sable  stole  of  melancholy,  or  helmeted  and  mailed, 
in  warlike  array. 

Penrose  was  indisputably  one  of  "  the  inspired  :" 
But  he  was  not  a  native  of  Cornwall.  Yet  he  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Cornish  family  ; — the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Penrose,  rector  of  Newbury,  Berks.  With  a 
▼iew  to  the  Church,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford ;  where  (at 
Ch.  Ch.)  he  pursued  his  studies  with  success  till  the  sum« 
mer  of  1762  : — when  his  eager  turn  to  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary line  overpowering  his  attachment  to  his  real  inte- 
rests, he  left  his  college  and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Macnamara. 

The  issue  was  fatal. — The  Clive  (the  largest  vessel) 
was  burnt. — And  though  the  Ambuscade  escaped  (on 
board  of  which  Mr.  Penrose,  acting  as  Lieutenant  of  Ma- 
rines, was  wounded)  yet  the  hardships  which  Penrose  after- 
wards sustained  in  a  prize  sloop,  m  which  he  was  stationed, 
utterly  ruined  his  constitution.  Returning  to  England  with 
ample  testimonials  of  his  gallantry  and  good  behaviour, 
he  finished,  at  Hertford  college,  Oxon,  his  course  of  stu- 
dies ;  and,  having  taken  orders,  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Newbury,  the  income  of  which,  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  the  inhabitants,  was  considerably  augmented. 
After  he  had  continued  in  that  station  about  nine  years, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  clouds  of  disappointment,  which  had 
hitherto  overshadowed  his  prospects  and  tinctured  his 
poetical  essays  with  gloom,  were  clearing  away  ;  for  he 
was  then  presented  by  a  friend,  who  knew  his  worth,  and 
honoured  his  abilities,  to  a  living  worth  near  £500  per 
annum.  It  came  however  too  late  ;  for  the  state  of  Mr. 
Penrose^s  health  was  now  such  as  left  little  hope,  except 
in  the  assistance  of  the  waters  of  Bristol.  Thither  he 
^  went,  and  there  he  died,  in  1779,  aged  36  years. 
Kf^  Mr.  Penrose  was  respected  for  his  extensive  erudition, 
PHlldmirftd  for  his  eloquence,  and  equally  beloved  and  ci* 
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teemed  for  his  social  qualities. — By  the  poor,  towards 
whom  be  was  liberal  to  his  utmost  ability,  he  was  vene- 
rated in  the  highest  degree.  In  oratory  and  compositioa 
his  talents  were  great. — His  pencil  was  ready  as  his  pen, 
and  on  subjects  of  humour  had  uncommon  merit.  To 
his  poetical  abilities,  the  public,  by  their  reception  of  his 
"  Flights  of  Fancy,"  have  given  a  favourable  testimony.  J 

X  Campbell  has  inserted  in  his  «  British  Poets,"  two  nobU 
specimens  of  Penrose's  poetry;  to  which  I  shall  add  the 
Carousal  of  Odin. 

Fill  the  honeyed  bev*rasr6hi(^h. 

Fill  the^ScuUs,  'tis  ODIN's  cry  : 

Heard  ye  not  the  powerful  call, 

Thund'ring  thro*  the  vaulted  hall  ? 

**  Fill  the  meath,  and  spread  the  board, 

•*  Vassals  of  the  frriesly  Lord."— 

The  portal  hinges  pirate,— they  come— 

The  din  of  voices  rocks  the  dome. 

In  stalk  the  various  forms,  and  drest 

In  various  armour,  various  vest, 

With  helm  and  morion,  targ^e  and  shield, 
Sorae  quivering  launcea  couch,  some  biting  maces  wield: 
JU  march  with  liaughty  step,  all  proudly  shake  the  crest. 

The  feast  bepns,  the  Scull  goes  round. 
Laughter  shouts— the  shouts  resound. 
The  Kust  of  War  subsides — E'en  now 
The  grim  Chief  curls  his  cheek,  and  smootbshis  rugged  brow. 

**  Shame  to  your  placid  front,  ye  Men  of  Death  1" 

Cries  Hilda  with  disordered  breath. 

Hell  echoes  back  her  scoff  of  shame 
To  th'  inactive  rev'line  Champion's  name, 
"  Call  forth  the  Son^,"  she  scream'd  (—the  Minstrels  came— 
The  theme  was  glorious  War,  the  dear  delifirht 
Of  shining  best  in  field,  and  daring  most  in  fight. 

••  Joy  to  the  Soul,"  the  Harpers  sung, 

**  y^  hen,  'th  embattled  ranks  amonfl^, 

*'  The  steel-clad  Knif^ht,  in  vigour's  bloom, 

(**  Banners  waving  o'er  his  plume) 

**  Foremost  rides,  the  flower  and  boast 

**  Of  the  bold  determined  host !" 

With  greedy  ears  the  Guests  each  note  devour'd. 
Each  struck  his  beaver  down,  and  grasp'd  his  faithful  eword* 
The  fury  mark'd  th'  auspicious  deed. 
And  bad  the  Scalds  proceed. 
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Penrose^  Poetry,  was  passion  :  aod  so  was  Tom 
Warrick^s.  The  **  Abelard  to  Eloisa*^  and  the  sonnets  of 
Warrick,*  have  been  often  quoted.  But  *'  the  Rights 
of  Sovereignty"'\'  a  flighty  Pindaric  Ode,  seems  to 
have  been  quickly  torn  into  strips  and  hurried  into  the 
lake  of  oblivion.  I  here  reprint  the  whole.  This  piece 
is  inscribed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
*'  by  his  Grace's  permission,  a  small  proof  of  respect  and 
Teneration  to  his  Grace's  most  exalted  character,  and  that 
of  his  noble  son  Earl  Percy,  with  due  humility,  by  his 
Grace's  much  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

*«  Tho.  Warwick."}: 
**  Unlveraity  Collefre,  Oxford, 

••  May  15th  1777" 

*'  The  Author,  (said  Warrick)  would  think  himself 
deficient  in  gratitude,  should  be  suffer  this  little  Coup 
d'^Essai  to  see  the  light,  without  returning  thanks  to  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Wheeler,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Professor  of  Poetry,  for  his  candid  and  friendly  re- 
marks on  some  exceptionable  passages  before  its  being 
submitted  to  public  inspection.'^ 

(I.  1.) 

**  Monster  !  whose  unfilial  hand 
*'  Britannia's  wrath  would  madly  dare, 


'*  Joy  to  the  Soul !  a  joy  divine  ! 

"  When  conflicting  armies  join  ; 

**  When  trumpets  clang*,  and  hiiglea  sound  t 

**  When  strokes  of  death  are  dealt  around  ; 

**  When  the  sword  feasts,  yet  craves  for  more  i 

*'  And  every  gauntlet  drips  vrith  gore." 


The  charm  prevailed,  up  rnsh*d  the  maddened  throng, 
Fantinir  Tor  carnage,  as  ihey  foam'd  along  ; 
Fierce  ODIN 's  seined  forth  the  frantic  band. 
To  scatter  havoc  wide  o'er  many  a  guilty  land.' 


It 


*  Warrick,  of  Lwaliai  a  fine  poetic  name. 

i  Right  quarto  pa$:es.     I  ^\%h  I  could  have  thus  recp* 
Tercd  Wokot's  Ode  to  **  the  Genius  of  Britain.*' 

^  By  a  strapge  affectation,  he  called  himself  Warwickj 
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**  At  mine  and  Nature's  dread  command, 

*•  Let  fall  the  unhaDow'd  spear." 
Thus  mid'  the  deepest  shades  of  night 

From  Montmorency's  cragijy  height 
Her  heav'n-taiisfht  Genius — When  thro'  fary  bliod, 

Ill-trusting  to  a  rebel-blade, 

America's  rash  arm  display'd 
Her  standard  to  the  wind  : 

(I.  '2.) 

Vainly  warn'd — for  lo !  the  Fiend 

From  Acherou  hath  wing'd  her  way, 
Whose  steps  no  common  woes  attend. 

Who  asks  no  common  prey — 
Belying  now  the  sacred  form 

Of  Freedom  brews  the  civil  storm  ; 
Or  lifts  in  well-feign'd  Piety  her  eyes  ; 

Directs  to  Heaven  the  false  appeal. 

And  views  with  joy  fanatic  ZeaA 
To  impious  Frenzy  rise. 

(I.    3.) 

Rous'd  by  the  proffer'd  lures  of  Guile 
The  headlong  Passions  hurry  to  her  aid  ; 

Here  Avarice  grasps  a  fancied  spoil  ; 
For  specious  palms  Ambition  burns  to  wade 

In  kindred  gore — with  sullen  cry 
Dark  Discontent  proclaims,  **  Revenge  is  nigh  !" 

Here,  while  Distrust  and  mutual  Fear 
Grasp  all-irresolute  the  guilty  spear. 
Starts  hell-born  Anarchy  to  giant  size, 
And  rears  the  embattled  front  amid  supernal  skies. 

(II.  1) 

Fiends,  avaunt ! — for  lo  !   profuse 
Of  pardon  and  parental  care 
The  traitor  child  Britannia  sues 
Her  laws,  her  rights  to  share : 

£    2 
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"  Yet  to  those  arms  return,"  she  cries, 
''  That  bade  in  peace  thy  wealth  arise, 
**  That  dashM  in  war  destruction  on  the  fo( 
"  When  Bourbon's  fleets  hung  o'er  thy  coast, 
*'  Gave  to  the  winds  his  scatter'd  host, 
*'  And  laid  the  Iberian  low. 

(11.  2.) 
"  Hence  in  safety  thro'  thy  land 

*'  Their  heads  a  hundred  cities  rear  ; 
"  With  treasures  fraught  on  every  strand 

"  Thy  banner'd  oaks  appear — 
*'  To  thee  my  equal  rights  I  gave, 
"  With  thee  my  empire  o'or  the  wave, 
"  And  ample  wealth,  and  ampler  glory  shar'd — 

^*  O  happy  I  hadst  thou  known  to  use 

*'  What  She,  who  now  a  suppliant  sues, 
"  Had  freely  thine  declar'd. 

(II.  3.) 
"Go  now — and  crouch  to  vanquish'd  Spain  ; 
With  servile  knee  fatigue  the  Gallic  thronO  ; 
Acquire  new  Lords,  nor  blush  to  feigh 
"  The  burthen  yet  unfelt,  and  chains  unknown. 

**  O  !  well-deserving  that  this  hand 
**  Withdraw  her  shield  from  an  ungrateful  land, 

"  Self-doom'd,  of  foreign  arms  a  prey, 
"  To  martial  laws,  and  superstition's  sway — 
'•^  Rent  in  ill-hour,  and  propless  on  the  plain 
"  The  trampled  Ivy  seeks  her  late-priz'd  Oak  in  vain. 

(III.    1.) 
"  Breathes  her  voice  a  fruitless  prayer, 

"  Untaught  but  to  command  before  ? 
•*  Let  then,  who  scorns  my  love,  prepare 

"  Mo  feel  my  rightful  power ! 

**  Is  not  this  trident  still  my  own  ? 

'*  Cease  I  to  wear  the  coral  crown  1 
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<*  Immortal  pledge,  for  ages  fresh  and  bright  I"— 
She  spoke — and  with  decided  air. 
Gave  to  the*  illustrious  Brothers'  care 
Her  sword  of  conscious  right. 

(III.  2.) 
Arbiters  of  peace  and  war  ! 

Twin-stars  of  glory !   urge  your  way  ! 
Soon  may  the  Breasts  you  wish  to  spare 

Returning  duty  sway  ! 
But  ah !   what  horrors  strike  my  sight  ? 
The  Rebel-band  hath  rush'd  to  fight — 
The  Vulture's  beak  is  dy'd  in  ciril  gore. 

Britannia,  weeping,  turns  away  ; 

In  pity  feels  her  wrath  decay. 
Yet  Honour  calb  for  more. 

(III.    3.) 
And  lo  !  a  Youth,  whose  eagle-eye 
Darts  martial  lightnings  on  th'  astonish'd  crew,  ! 

Intently  from  th'  unfolding  sky 
In  bright  array  what  kindred  spirits  view  ! 

O  !  destin'd  to  again  call  forth 
In  noble  breasts  the  seeds  of  ancient  worth, 

Thee,  Pbrcy  !  thy  heroic  line 

Have  mark'd  with  transport  from  their  seats  divine  I 
Thither,  O  !  late  be  thy  great  soul  restor'd  I 
A  Father  bids  thee  live,  and  Britain  claims  thy  sword." 

This  gentleman  was  of  University-College ;  wher©' 
his  eccentric  genius  led  him  far  away  from  academical 
exercises.  Resembling  Leach  a  Cornishman  of  Exeter- 
College,  be  slighted  all  discipline  and  almost  all  decorum. 
Our  good  old  friend  Dr.  Wheeler  had  no  suspicion,  I  be-' 
lieve,  of  his  libertinism.  En  passant  I  mentioned  Leach ;' 
whose  Tweedle-dum  andTweedle-dee  was  thought  an  ad-' 

•  The  Howen 
E    3 
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mirable  pi^e  of  satire  on  two  jarring;  Professors  of  Mtisio 
at  Oxford  :  and  we  saw  the  merit  of  Tweed!e-dum  in  our 
mathematical  Jackson's  iron-visage  relaxing;  into  laughter. 
Leach  might  have  done  better  things.  But  his  career  of 
|i:enius  and  dissipation  was  short :  and  so  was  Warrick's. 
Unworthy  of  his  station  as  a  Clergyman,  Warrick,  when 
prevailed  upon  to  preach,  would  sometimes  suffer  his 
Sermon  to  flutter  (like  his  ode) — the  disjecti  membra. 
Once  at  least  I  witnessed,  in  St.  Clement's  Church,  its 
fluttering  amidst  the  congregation  in  loose  fragments. 
Whirled  about,  himself,  by  various  follies  and  extrava- 
gancies, be  was  at  length  literally  whirled  out  of  his 
earthly  existence  from  his  phaston  into  the  road,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  and  killed,  almost  on  the  spot. 

It  has  been  said  that  Warrick,  from  his  intimacy 
with  Wolcot,  had  imbibed  before  his  n^atriculation  at 
Oxford,  the  poison  of  infidelity. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  Wolcot  is  now  presented 
to  our  notice.  And  the  accidental  discovery  of  several 
letters  for  rather  notes)  of  Dr.  Wolcot  (for  they  Were 
yery  laconic)  has  determined  my  wavering  resolution  re- 
specting my  introduction  of  him  among  our  Cornish 
Worthies.  For  he  was  a  Devonian  by  birth.  Yet  from 
Lis  connexion  with  several  old  families  in  this  county,  he 
was  considered  as  a  Cornishman.  Of  my  earlier  recollec- 
tions of  Wolcot,  all  that  relate  to  my  sister  whom  he  had 
attended  in  her  last  illness,  are  to  me  extremely  interest- 
ing. Nor  do  I  think  that  I  need  apologize  for  any  anec- 
dotes in  which  a  kind  heart  and  a  liberal  spirit  are  discover- 
able. W^olcot,  with  **  all  his  frailties  and  his  sins,''  had  a 
beart  *'  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced,  and  weep  with 
tdem  that  wept."  In  the  innocent  pastimes  of  myself  and 
my  beloved  sister,  he  often  rejoiced  :  and  in  our  sorrows 
at  the  houf  of  her  death,  his  sympathy,  I  am  sure,  was 
not  affected.  On  the  following  effusion,  he  would  have 
Jttoppcd  a  tear  : — 

^*  To  my  sister  Grace,  on  her  name  which  I  cut  on  a 
willow  near  her  little  garden/* 


im  OORklWiiJtjL.  4i 


1 

Dear  *Mira  !  in  thy  willow  shade 
Oo  seat  of  *^  roots  fantastic*'  laid 

How  oft  I  sigh  for  thee! 
For  on  this  willowf  fond  to  spell 
A  fading  name  I  loved  so  well 

I  call'd  it  Mira^s  tree. 


•  80 
Miigs  •• 
ftc. 


we  called  my  sister  Ckaee*  from  tierfondAess  fei*  the 
The  world,  my  dear  Mirat    isMl  of  deceit/'  &c« 


f  This  willew,  hoary  from  WLg9,  did  literally  *'  part  asun- 
der** in  a  storm  t  and  a  trace  of  it  is  not  to  Im  seeti.  But  a 
willow  of  a  very  different  description,  which  I  lately  planted, 
was  of  a  much  shorter  dnration.— Jtoiuqrarfe*«  WiUpm, 

'*  To  his  littte  boy,  Edward  P.|  to  whom  the  Author  had 
fiven  a  slip  of  Napoleon*s  Willow,  pla6ted  at  Pelwhele  eo 
tlie  9th  of  May,  1828.'* 

Say,  is  it  curiosity,  or  what. 

Bids  thee,  my  boy  !  the  double  of  Paal  Pry, 
Gave  with  such  ardour  on  the  spot 

Where  your  ipood  Indian  brother,  *€hra9e$,  awl  I, 
Have  planted  with  uncommon  caution 
A  willow  from  the  distant  ocean— 
From  St.  Helena !— Gently  tread, 
Nor  come  too  near,  my  scamperintj^  Ned  I 
Be  thine  its  care.    Nor  purse  thy  Up, 
Because  it  is  a  sorry  slip. 
E*en  from  its  skin, 
(So  yery  thin. 
The  pellicle  is  scarceW  bark,) 
Spark  gleams,  methinks,  on  spaik, 
Till,  kindling  up,  it  lightens  fiercely  round  f 
And  every  bud. 
Drops  reil  with  blood. 
That  seems  to  drench  the  g^onnd  ! 
Nor  wonder  1  for  the  very  tree. 
Whence  sprouted  this  same  scion. 
Was  erst  a  canopy, 
Spreading  about  and  high  on 
(Hah  !  bab  1— in  terror,  start  ye  f) 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  1 
There,  in  the  sombre  ithade. 
Full  ot't  the  warrior  sate 
Disposed,  no  doubt,  to  ruminate 
On  mad  ambition,  all  too  late. 

•  Captain  Ricbsrd  GiiTCt  P. 
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2 
Thro'  scorching  blasts  and  rushing  rains 
The  letters  scarce  its  bark  retains,^ 

Nor  long  their  trace  shall  be  : 
Tet,  tho'  it  all  asunder  part. 
Thy  sweet  memorial  in  this  Heart, 

Shall  perish  but  with  me  I" 


And  there,  amidst  the  gloom 

Pavilioning  his  tomb, 

The  warrior's  bones  are  laid  ! 

Yes  1  from  the  Trillow-tree  that  waver'd 

Over  Napoleon's  self,  was  sever'd 

Yoo  sprig.    Dost  know,  he  was  a  demi-god, 

"Who  tBe  whole  earth  bestrode  ? 

By  whom  the  nations  breathed  their  breath, 

whose  flrlance  was  fate,  whose  fkvwn  was  death  ; 

Who,  after  a  tremendous  bustle, 

In  a  lone  isle  shut  up. 

And  draininir  to  the  dregs  affliction's  cup. 

Rots  on  the  rock,  a  poor  corpuscle !]: 

And  now,  my  pretty  fellow ! 

Now  let  us,  fancyinp^  what  may  b^, 

Musf  upon  the  destiny 

Link'd  with  thy  shoot  of  weeping  willow. 

'Tis  overshadow'd  by  an  ancient  elm 

Whose  downward  branches  bend,  as  if  to  o'er  whelm 

The  pert  aspirer ;  and  those  oaklings  red 

See  clinging  to  their  native  bed, 

Their  own,  unalienable  home. 

And  lo  I  that  waterfall,  its  foam 

Flings,  sprinklinf^  on  the  sward  fresh  green  : 

— Such,  little  Edward  /  is  thy  scene. 

And  if,  of  future  time,  we  draw  the  curtain^ 

Concealing  various  fortune. 

Thou  wilt  perceive  thy  willow-sprir. 

Among  thy  father's  oaklings  mighty  big  $ 

To  every  dew  and  raindrop  weeping  ; 

O'er  all  incontinently  sweeping  i 

And  ever  prompt  to  flaunt  or  flout, 

Turning  itspaie  leaves  inside  out  { 

With  that  old  vigorous  elm,  a  thousand  ways, 

Weaving  its  wild  intnisive  sprays, 

And  aiming  into  air  to  launch. 

Far,  far  above  the  topmost  branch. 

But,  whilst  the  veteran  elm  shall  flourish. 

And  the  young  oaks  their  seed->bank  nourish, 

t  Mors  sola  fatetur 
^uaotsla  tuDt  boininum  corpUscnla. 
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My  sister  and  myself  had  pleasure  in  a  little  garden 
at  Polwhele,  which  from  long  desertion  was  overgrown 
with  briars  and  brambles  and  ground-ivy.  But  our 
hedgerow  nook  retained  its  peculiar  feature,  notwithstanding 

For  wainscot  some,  f  if  not  for  shippinf^,) 
A  nd  many  for  good  useful  timber- 
That  willow— will  it  pay  for  strippini;  ? 
Its  stem  how  black,  it  boufl^hs  how  limber  ; 
Their  shade  yet  strii||rglin^  to  dispense, 
Over  a  rast  eircumference  ! 
And  list  I  I  hear  a  Toice  exclaim  : 
*'  Go— to  its  root— ifo,  lay  thine  axe, 
**  And  f^ive  it  to  the  flame  ! 
'*  The  interloper  will  consume  like  flax, 
*'  And  meet,  for  Klory,  shame !" 

1  The  following  is  an  impromptn  of  1827  on  three  School- 
fellows, who  had  cut  their  names,  about  fifty  years  before,  on 
the  balk  of  an  Oak,  a  Lime,  and  an  Ash,  at  Polwhele. 

What  suns  have  shone,  what  storms  have  raved, 

Since  that  delicious  prime. 
When  on  these  trees  our  names  we  graved, 

As  if  to  mock  at  Time  ! 

Full  oft  did  Pocock^  Painter^  Joy 

Along  this  valley  dash. 
Then  pausing,  each  salute,  fond  boy  I 

His  oak,  his  lime,  his  ash. 

How  frolic  on  his  favorite  tree 

Did  Focock,  Joy,  and  Painter, 
Carve  letters  doomed,  though  deep,  to  be 

Faint  every  year  and  fainter. 

I  hail  Nick  Pocoefc'f  gnarled  oak. 

To  find  his  name  {  but— lo  I 
As  through  its  glimmering  moss  I  poke. 

Time  puts  me  off  with— Po  / 

Poh  !  Poh  !  on  Time  may  I  retort : 

That  ash  will  serve  me  better  : 
Thy  name,  young  Joy  /—In  cruel  sport 

Hath  Time  erased  each  letter  I 

And  shall  I  now  the  lime  tree  search 
For  Painter^  all  in  vain  } 

^vfnxa !— Yet  old  Time,  so  arch, 

Has  left  me  only— Pain  / 
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the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  yeare.  The  Snowdrop  was  here 
our  favourite  flower.  That  the  trace  of  a  S  nowdrop, 
however,  or  of  any  other  flower  was  here  discoverable,  I 
could  not  conceive.  Yet  hdre  I  found  a  tuft  of  Snow- 
drops in  January  18*29;  and,  on  finding  it,  permitted  my 
feelings  thus  to  flow  : 

**•  Yet  can  I  the  cold  fancies  brook 

Which  specious  fashion  links  with  taste, 

Whilst  from  this  long-forsaken  nook 
Starts  many  a  dream  of  pleasure  past  ? 

Alas !  if,  smoothing  all  the  slope, 

I  bid  the  sheltering  hedge  lie  low, 
'Tis  but  to  give  an  ampler  scope 

To  the  dark  West,  our  dreaded  foe. 

But,  whether  the  drear  eddying  West, 
Or  North  winds  howl  or  grimly*  sleep ; 

A  tenderer  feeling  shall  arrest 
The  leveller's  unrelenting  sweep. 

Oh !  relic  of  a  sisters  bower 

Of  all  its  blooms  so  rudely  shorn, 
Where  oft  we  wooed  the  fragrant  hour 

At  evening  close  or  break  of  morn ; 

Where  light  the  warbler  of  the  glea 

Nestled  or  sung,  no  longer  shy  : 
Nor  heeded  our  protected  wren 

The  jealous  redbreast  rustling  nigh ; 

Where  hyacinths,  the  hedge  beneath. 
And,  midst  its  briars  above,  blue  bells 

And  honeysuckles  loved  to  breathe 
Pure  incense  from  their  dulcet  cells ; 

*  "  Hufh*d  in  grim  repose.**    Gbat. 
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And  e*en,  as  now,  where  sharp  the  blast 
Shook  from  the  sprays  a  glittering  shower 

Of  icicles,  the  spot  we  traced 
To  spy  out  the  first  infant  flower. 

And  is  it  so  ?  midst  moss  and  fern 

(Sore,  'tis  illusion  mocks  my  sight !) 
Shall  my  dim  eyes  again  discern — 

Type  of  her  soul*  -4heir  virgin  white  ? 

But,  are  ye.  Snowdrops!  sprung  from  those 
(To  pensive  memory,  oh  !  how  dear) 

Once  clustering — cradled  amid  snows. 
Sweet  heralds  of  the  purpling  year? 

Say,  are  ye  to  the  awakened  gaze 

Of  fond  affection  kindly  given, 
To  bring  back  my  departed  days, 

Or  lingering  still,  or  dropt  from  Heaven  ? 

Not  pearls  for  so  divine  a  gift — 

The  pearls  of  Ormuz — would  I  take! 
And  lo ! — the  pleading  eye  they  lift ! 

*•  Preserve  us  for  a  sister's  sake  !" 

Yes !  by  that  lucid  sense — that  voice- 
Its  every  cadence  treasured  here — 

Her  hymns  that  bade  my  heart  rejoic© — 
Her  every  smile — her  every  tear — 

By  every  prayer  her  life  to  save, 

When  sinking  in  the  arms  of  death — 
By  all  the  sighs  which  o'er  her  grave 

Were  heaved,  as  pale  I  gasp'd  for  breath ; 

Oh  !  by  the  kindling  hope  to  share, 

111  realms  where  sorrow  hath  no  lot. 
Her  everlasting  love,  I  swear 

That  (  vyiil  shield  this  sacred  spot, 
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Till  palsy  grasp  each  trembling  limb— 

With  Faith  aspiring  to  the  skies 
And  holy  Peace — the  "  cherubim" 

To  guard  my  little  Paradise ! 

I  had  considered  the  above  as  merely  an  effusion  of 
fancy  and  feeling ;  not  at  all  aware  that  snowdrops 
could  have  existed  so  long  in  the  ground — upwards  of 
sixty  years — till  in  a  lale  Quarterly  Review  I  read  the 
following :  **The  Snowdrop  remains  the  only  memorial  of 
man  and  his  labours,  a  melancholy  flower ;  reminding  us 
of  some  deserted  dwelling,  a  family  gone,  a  hearth  that 
smokes  no  morel"*  Alas  ! — Polwhele  had  been  a 
"  deserted  dwelling" — "  the  family  was  gone" — "  the 
hearth  smoked  no  more  !" — In  visiting  this  "  little  nook," 
I  often  fancy  my  sister  by  my  side,  and  recollect,  not 
without  a  sigh,  this  beautiful  passage : 

'*  The  time  will  come  perhaps,"  said  Cowper,  **  (but 
death  must  first  come)  when  we  shall  be  able  to  visit  those 
w.ell  remembered  scenes  without  danger,  trouble  or  ex- 
pense ;  and  when  the  contemplation  of  them  will  awaken 
in  us  emotions  of  gratitude  and  praise,  surpassing  all  we 
could  possibly  sustain  at  present.  In  this  sense,  I  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  Heaven  upon  Earth  at  all  times,  and 
that  the  disembodied  Spirit  may  find  a  peculiar  joy  arising 
from  a  reWew  of  these  places  it  was  formerly  conversant 
with,  and  so  far  at  least  be  reconciled  to  a  world  it  was 
once  so  weary  of,  as  to  use  it  in  the  delightful  way  of 
thankful  recoIlection."+ 

But  to  return  to  no  friend  of  Cowper ;  though,  (as  I 
have  remarked)  he  had  some  good  qualities.  I  can  add 
little  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Wolcot  alreadyj  published ; 
except  such  as  the  short  letters  alluded  to,  may  suggest. 

'*  Dear  Flaccus  !  I  would  not  flatter  you. — Ii  would 
*'  be  dangerous  on  such  a  subject.     But  I  vow  to  G 

♦  See  Review  of  "  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist." 
+  Cowppr'B  Private  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  109.    Edit.  7. 
J  Ste  •«  Traditions." 
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you  have  a  rod  in  pickle  to  make  oldf    Euclid  cut 
"  capers  ! — J.  W. 

We  here  speak  of  William  Jacksou,  my  mathema- 
tical lecturer  at  Ch.  Cb.  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.j: 

f  Sp«,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Tolumv,  *'  Th*  F^lliet  9/ 
Oxfordf** — with  other  satiric  pieces. 

%  His  brother  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.  was  a 
still  more  autitere  character.  I  lately  attempted  a  humourous 
parody  of  his  well  known  epigram. 

*'  Si  mihi,  si  fks  sit,  traducere  leniter  eyum, 

Non  pomnam,  nee  opes,  non  mihi  ref^na  petam. 
Vellem  ut  aivini  pandens  mysteria  yerbi, 

Virtute  ac  pur&  sim  pletate  sacer. 
Curtatis  decimis  modicoque  beatus  aij^ello, 

Vitam  secrete  in  rure  quietus  agam. 
Sint  pariter  comites  GraicB  Latiseqne  CamcBOse, 

£t  iepid&  faveat  conjuge  castus  Hymen. 
Jam  satis!— fBternum  spes,  cura,  timorque  yalete  I 
Hoc  tantum  superest— *'  Discere  posse  mori." 

Literal  Translation, 

0  would  my  days  unruffled  glide  away  I 

1  ask  nor  pomp,  nor  wealth,  nor  princely  sway. 
The  sacred  word  unsealing,  and  sincere 

In  Faith— a  pastor  to  my  people  dear ! 

From  tithes,  and  glebe  within  a  snug  ring-fence, 

Be  mine,  in  rural  peace,  a  competence. 

And  whilst  the  Grecian  Muse  gires  zest  to  life, 

Chaste  Hymen  !  link  me  to  a  cheerful  wife. 

KnoHgh  !— Far  hence  Hope,  Fear,  Anxiety— 

And  leaTe  mo  only, "  to  learn  how  to  die  1 

Ludicrous  paraphrase, 
I'd  be,  if  Heaven  would  grant  my  wish^ 
I'd  be  nor  Monarch,  nor  Archbish. 
But,  atlter  ruling — not  my  whole  age — 
The  dreaded  Dean  of  Christ  Church  college. 
O'er  many  a  Marquess,  many  a  Duke, 
(Who'll  find  Collections  are  no  joke) 
And  after  crying  Hhing  how  rare  I)—'*  I 
Will  not  consent  Episcopari ;" 
And  then  dispensing  mitre  upon  mitre 
From  other  pericraniums  to  shine  brighter ;— > 
May  I,  my  trappings  flung  aside. 
Bid  my  calm  day  sequester'd  glide 
Midst  shadowy  dingles,  dells,  and  springs  ; 
And,  loitering  oft  where  saunter'd  Kings, 
Take  care  to  deprecate  the  spleen, 
TVhile  all  ask,  wondering,  Where's  the  Dean  ? 
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The  other  epistolary  scrap  from  Wolcot  is  just  of 
the  same  complexion.     *'  Dear  Druid  I    You  used  to 

'Till  potent  Ministeri  of  state 
Shall  trace  U8  to  our  snug  retreat, 
Beaccchini^  us,  like  Cincinnentus, 
(So  hiffh  e'en  royalty  shall  rate  us) 
No  more  in  groves  or  glens  to  lurk, 
But  come-*a  lawny  Lord—to  York  I— 

Vain  pomp,  avaunt  I— A  sober  Vicar 
(Tlio'  clerks,  'tis  certain,  love  good  liquor, 
And  Deans  have  no  dislike  to  wine,) 
So  quiet  under  my  own  vine 
I'll  sit  I —while  rustics  with  a  grin 
Shall  scratch  their  scalps,  and  (since  'tis  sin 
To  cheat  the  parson)  their  petitions 
Present,  for  easier  compositions. 
Then  will  I  reckon  up  my  dues 
And  Easter-ofTeriugs,  rents  for  pews — 
(With  some  perhaps  compell'd  in  wrath 
To  grapple  for  the  after-math) 
And  sticKle  for  pigs,  geese,  and  honey,— 

Nor,  if  no  sly  intruder  see. 

Deem  it  beneath  my  dignity 
To  course  a  hare,  or  bolt  a  coney. 

On  Sundays,  like  the  diapason, 
I'll  read  the  first  and  second  lesson 
So  solemnly,  the  deepening  tones 
Shall  well  nigh  rouse  the  charnel  bones  I 

On  other  days  throughout  the  week 
I'll  woo  the  Muse,  and  mouth  out  Greek  ; 
And  tho*  I  spvrn  at  ^  poet  Hayley," 

Chaunt,  as  I  sip  my  raspberry  brandy, 

Sonorous  strains  that  never  can  die. 
Or  hum—'*  Unfortunate  Miss  Bailie  !" 
^  Meantime,  tho'  Pomtretat  bis  peril 

I'ray'd  for  a  *•  mistress,  but  no  wife," 
Nor  so  the  less  salacious  Ctril  ! 

A  helpmate  meet  be  mine  for  life : 
>iot  such  as  those,  o'er  half  the  globe. 

Who  scoflTand  scold,  and  chate  and  chaffer  en 
Shewing,  in  sooth,  that  Hymen's  robe 

Was  rather  dipt  in  gall  than  saffron  |-~ 
But  modest,  silent,  gentle,  chaste. 

Vet  buxom  both  at  bed  and  board  ! 
And,  tho'  embracing  and  embraced, 

Like  Sarah,  may  she  call  me  Lord  ! 
KnoU|>'h !— DiscUarg-'d  my  every  fuuction, 
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**  succeed  better  than  any  of  Cardew's  scholars  in  little 
•'  translations  and  epigrams.  Pray  come  to  me  this 
•'  evening,  and  bring  with  you  your  version  of  "  Quaeris 
"  quo  victu,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

•'  Sunday  morning.     P.  S.    I  beg  your  pardon — Keep 
"  the  Sabbath-day  holy;  and  the  evening  too     We   are 

no  Catholics — Stay  at  home,  like  a  good  boy,  and  read 

your  Bible  to  your  mother." 

From  the  fostering  influence  of  this  note,  sprang 
forth  epigrams  upon  epigrams,  translations  and  originals  ; 
quick  as  mushrooms  in  their  growth,  and  as  short  in  their 
existence.* 

For  the  laist  time,  perhaps  a  little  mellow, 
IMl  lay  iny  head  upon  the  pillow  ! 
And,  as  I  always  loved  high  fr^ntry 
At  court,  in  colfejije,  or  the  country, 
The  Prince  himitelf  shall  gire  me  extreme  unclien  I 

♦  My  translation  of  "  Qnasris  quo  victu"  was  liked  by 
Wolcot ;  as  was  that  of  '*  Semne  levis,"  &c.  &c,  Bufthe 
fornner  is  irrecoverable.  The'*  Paraphrase"  was  lately  written, 
••  The  Justice  of  Peace,"  and  the  *•  Namby  Pamby"  are  not 
of  so  recent  a  date. 

Qnesris  quo  victu  Cornnbia  gaudeatP  Artem, 
Qua  formes  placidas,  accipe,  Phili  1  dapes. 
Erige  triticeo  Cerealia  mcenia  farre ; 

£t  pandat  lar^im  massa  rotunda  simim : 
Tum  poma  in  minimasredoTentia  divide  partes; 

£t  earnem  pingais  suppeditabit  evife  : 
C«pe  saporato  contingat  castera  sncco ; 

Sparg^e  tamen  parca  flebile  ceepe  mann. 
His  bene  compositis  rebus,  te,  Phili  !  tuaiqae 
Laudabit  mixtai  helluo  quisqne  dapiu, 

PARAPHRASE. 
The  Cornish  folks  would  back  convey  as 

For  their  best  cates  to  Corineus 

For  many  a  dainty  dish 

Which,  certes,  is  nor  fleih  nor  Gsh. 

In  pie-productions,  strange  are  their  expedi<lnfs, 

From  sea  and  land  to  get  ingredients 

That  would  appal  old  Nick  1— Not,  Tobit ! 

Thy  son  Was  half  so  clever  in  devices  ! 

The  fcmell,  with  but  a  bit— or  bo  bit— 

Were  quite  enough  •    And  yet  how  nice  is 

To  Cornish  palate— Cornish  nofee. 

Each  pretty  pie  which  Cornidh  cooks  compotii  1 

F    2 
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"  With  Cries,  America's  fair  Vallies  ring, 
'*  Where  wild  Ambition  waves  the  bloodstain'd  Wing, 
**  Where  Murder's  Demons  madding  shout  around, 
**  And  Horror  heaves  to  Heav'n  the  Groan  profound  : 
"  A  Groan,  to  bid  the  Tomb's  pale  Tenants  wake  : 
*'  That  bids  Britannia  to  her  Centre  shake  ; 
"  Whilst  Danger's  Cloud  with  Thunder  clad, 
"  O'erwhelming,  frights  the  Nation  with  its  shade." 

"  Sweet  as  the  Flowers  that  deck  his  honour'd  Grave 
*'  Is  Fame's  rich  Incense,  that  embalms  the  Brave  I 
**  Divine  the  Music  of  her  Song,  that  flows 
How  soothing,  to  the  Spectre's  pale  Repose  I— 
Who  treads  the  solemn  Isles  of  yonder  Dome,* 
"  Where  Warriors,  Statesmen,  Poets,  grace  the  Tomb, 
"  And  looks  on  those  fair  Monuments  of  Fame, 
<*  Nor  kindles  high  at  each  if;;}mortal  Name, 
"  Feels  not  his  Heart,  with  sacred  Ardors  rage, 
**  To  live  for  ever  in  th'  Historic  Page." 

«*  Think  on  the  Name  of  Briton,  what  a  sound  ! 
*'  That  carries  awe  to  Earth's  extremest  Bound  ! 
"  But  say  from  whence  the  fame  of  Albion  sprung 
"  That  glorious  rings,  and  hath  for  Ages  rung  ? 
"  Lo !  by  a  Sidney,  Dorset,  Marlborough,  Hyde ; 
"  O'er  other  Realms  she  tow'rs  with  conscious  Pride : 
"  Her  Locke,  her  Newton  the  world's  wonder  drew — 
*'  Far  different  Gentlefolks — my  Lords — from  you — 
"  Her  Franklin,  who  the  Lightning's  Power  defies, 
"  And  drags  to  Earth  the  Tyrant  of  the  Skies ; 
''  Smiles  at  his  Rage,  in  iron  Fetters  bound, 
**'  And  chains  his  flaming  Pinions  to  the  Ground." 

***  Say  not  that  Jealousy  my  Verse  inspires — 
••That  Foe  (o  Greatness,  Envy's  Demon  fires-- 
^  Nb|  by  the  Muse,  a  Mute  of  humble  Skill, 

*  .WeitmiDittr  Abbey. 
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'*  Perhaps  the  meanest  of  th'  Aonian  Hill, 
"  Scarce  with  the  other  Sisters  to  be  nam'd, 
"  Of  whom,  like  +  Goldsmith,  yet  I'm  not  asham^d^ 
"  Whose  Smiles  when  Care's  dark  Clouds  around  me  lour, 
*^  Break  the  deep  Gloom,  to  give  a  golden  Hour  : 
"  (A  Muse  80  gentle!  born  without  a  Gall — 
"  Who  never  thought  as  now  on  Lords  to  call — 
*^  In  harmless  Sonnet,  pleas'd  amid  the  Shade, 
"  To  sing  the  Virtues  of  one  fav'rite  Maid, 
Whose  Charms  like  Spring  eternal,  chear  the  Groves, 
The  Poet's  Pride,  and  Pride  of  all  the  Loves,) 
•*  I  swear,  my  Envy  points  not  to  the  Great — 
"  No,  'tis  roy  Pity  marks  the  Fools  of  State. 
"  Say,  Candour,  what  are  Titles  ?  empty  Things ! 
"  Oft  Folly  s.  Roguery  s  Portion — Gifts  of  Kings — 
**  Poor  Coin !  with  fVisdom  that  will  never  pass — 
"  His  Majesty  may  give  'em  to  an  Ass," 

"  Who  would  not  rather  be  th'  untitled  Pitt,  J 

*•  Content  the  Pageantry  of  Courts  to  quit, 

"  To  shine  in  Solitude,  there  blest  to  bless 

*•  The  suppliant,  pale  ey'd  Children  of  Distress  ? 

"  Pitt,  whose  fair  Name  (such  rev'rence  it  inspires) 

"  The  County's  proudest,  mean  born  Fool  admires^ 

"  The  mean-born  fool"  was  Mr.  Rosewarke,  the 
leading  man  of  Truro  in  Wolcot's  day ; — with  whom 
Wolcot  was  continually  at  variance.  Our  Satirist  was 
long  in  determining  when  or  where  to  strike  this  blow  at 
bis  antagonist :  itwasdoqe  rather  awkwardly,  after  all.  He 
repeated  to  me  the  lines,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  poem 
were  in  a  very  rough  state.  Pitt  of  Boconnock,  (whom 
I  noticed  among  our  Orators)  he  was  fond  of  compliment- 
ing :  and  in  puffing,  he  was  sometimes  profuse.  But  he 
plumed  himself  on  pasquinades.  He  had  so  quick  a  per- 
ception of  follies  and  absurdities,  that  he  could  not  resist 

+  My  Shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  Pridet    Des.  Village. 
X  Of  Boconnock,  in  Cornwall. 
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the  temptation  to  expose  thetn,  at  the  risque  of  mueh  per- 
sonal inconvenience.— I  not  unfrequeotly  called  upon 
Wolcot  on  a  Sunday  evening.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  I 
recollect,  when  Wolcot  was  assisting  me  in  the  translation 
of  a  Psalm  into  Latin  verse,  that  a  thunderstorm  inter- 
rupted our  classical  energies.  And  seeing  him  very  much 
terrified,  I  could  not  but  think  on  the  *'  Hi  sunt  qui  tre- 
pidant et  ad  omnia  fulgura  pallent"  : — -whilst  I  expressed 
my  wonder  at  his  fear ;  accustomed  as  he  had  been^  in 
Jamaica,  to  lightening  at  the  close  of  almost  every  day. 
"  Yes  V  (said  he)  "  evening  after  evening,  I  have  seen 
the  Blue  mountains  in  a  blaze  !  But  such  lightening  as 
this,  would  have  killed  all  upon  the  island — all  that 
breathed  the  breath  of  life." — At  the  other  extremity  of 
the  bowling-green,  there  was  then  a  lady,  a  native  of  St. 
Helena^  who  sat  among  her  friends  with  "  nerves  unsha- 
ken." This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  heard  thun- 
der. 

Ai  a  physician*  Wolcot  was  uncommonly  suc- 
cessful in  cases  of  fever :  But,  before  he  entered 
a  room  where  fevef  eftisted,  he  would  take  a  glass 
of  brandy.  £xcept  wh^n  tempted  by  good  old 
Mr.  DanielPs  rich  punch,  he  at  tht  time  of  our 
first  acquaintance  was  one  of  the  aquee  potatores :  He 
was  certainly  not  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  But 
OTtring  to  the  precaution  that  I  have  just  stated,  he  at 
length,  became  a  dram-drinker.* 

Wolcot  was  often  disposed  to  moralize.  I  wish  he 
eould  have  drawn  his  moral  characters,  without  descend- 
ing to  personahties.  Alluding  to  two  young  men  (my 
eon  temporaries  J  I  have  heard  Wolcot  observe — nearly 
in  these  words — ^for  he  was  sometimes  solemnly  senten- 
tious.— "  They  are  libertines,  that  are  over  nice  in  conver- 
tfgtioB  ;  to  all  appearance  sensitive^ — "  tremulously  sensi- 
ihre.''*:— The  chaste  in  sentiment,  and  correct  in  conduct 

'^  *  In  his  last  daji  be  had  his  mm-bottle  consfantly  at  his 

K  M9  I  and  indeed  subsbted  ou  no  other  Dourishment  than 
■;i  firad* 
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hafe  no  insuperable  objection  to  a  double  entendre." — 
This  is  true.  I  have  often,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
made  the  same  remark.  I  have  known  a  person  every 
way  abandoned, — pretending  to  shrink  \^ith  abhorrence 
from  the  slightest  indelicacy  of  expression.  And  I  have 
known  a  man  perfectly  chaste  in  his  deportment,  not  at  all 
scrupulous  in  calling  (as  Johnson  hath  said)  a  fornicator — 
"  a  fornicator."  I  always,  indeed,  suspect  in  those 
who  appear  so  rigidly  krait-laced — I  always  suspect  a 
vicious  imagination. 

Of  Wolcot's  Religion  I  have  somewhere  told,  be 
used  to  lament  to  my  Father,  that  he  "  was  not,  and  (with 
every  struggle)  could  not  be  a  Christian."  Yet  I  never 
witnessed  but  once  his  "jesting  with  sacred  things." 
It  was  at  the  Bethesda  in  Truro,  where  Wolcot  and  my- 
self and  all  the  belles  were  the  fascinated  hearers  of  "  the 
beautiful  young  Baronet"  (as  they  called  him)  Sir  Harry 
Trelawney,  and  when  hallelujah  was  chaunled,  I  beb'eve 
most  devoutly.  How  were  we  shocked  when  we 
heard  Wolcot  on  the  bench  behind  us,  exclaim  : 
*'  Halloo — Jack  !  Halloo — Jack  /"  Sir  William  Trelaw- 
ney had  been  his  patron  ;  and  for  Sir  Harry  he  professed 
a  great  regard.  But  neither  gratitude  nor  affection  could 
check  the  tongue  of  the  blasphemer. 

From  his  satirical  propensities,  W.  found  his  resi- 
dence at  Truro  very  uncomfortable.  To  the  Corporation 
he  had  given  offence  by  representing  them  all  as  mules  or 
asies — by  hitching  one  in  a  rhyme,  and  characterising 
another  in  a  couplet — such  as 

"  Upstarts  James  Kempe 

With  face  of  hemp," 
and  such  as 

"  Warrick  !  it  is  thine  inditing, 

Thou  image  of  an  old  dried  whiting  !" 
And  indignantly  tossing  out  of  window  a  bolus  presented 
to  a  patient  (by  an  Alderman)  in   brown  paper ;    and 
abusing  a  surgeon   (eke  an  Alderman)   in   a  ballad,  the 
subject  of  which  it  were  indecent  almost  to  hint  at,  but 
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which  was  hawked  about  the  streets,  ke  roused  a  nest  of 
hornets  both  io  the  corporate  body  and  in  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. 

Nor  was  he,  though  he  had  the  reputation  of  g'allantry, 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  female  sex  ; — whilst  he  hailed 
two  ladies,  doubtless  of  enormous  bulk,  making  their  pro- 
press  down  the  street — with  "  Here  come  Rowtor  and 
Brown  wi  I  ley*  in  petticoats  !"  or,  whilst  he  compared  a 
third,  rather  a  silent  lady,  to  "  Balaam's  ass,  that  never 
spoke  till  she  was  pushed — yet,  when  she  did  speak, 
whose  words  were  oracular  'M 

In  short,  Wolcot  was  daily  losing  ground  in  our 
little  world  :  and  though  he  was  still  welcomed  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  there  were  a  greater  number  who  dreaded  his 
witty  severity  than  enjoyed  his  jocularity.  In  every 
company  he  was  sure  to  meet  some,  who  had  smarted 
under  the  lash  of  his  satire :  and  the  sufferers  were  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities  of  retaliation.  For  instance, 
when  he  was  ducked  in  a  water-party  to  Piran-zabulo  (of 
which  I  wag  one)  and  his  wig  sent  out  to  sea,  there  was 
more  of  angry  asperity  than  of  playful  humour  in  the 
operation— not  less,  perhaps,  of  an  avenging  spirit,  than 
what  he  once  experienced  from  a  hearty  thrashing  at 
Peukalenick,  notwithstanding  apologies  the  most  humi- 
liating. But  his  satire  was  not  restrained  to  Truro — 
witness  "  the  old  dame  of  the  west"  and  "  the  candle- 
end  thief !"+ 

After  leaving  Truro,  Wolcot  had  a  house  or 
lodgings,  I  think,  at  Falmouth  and  at  Helston — yet  not 
long  before  he  quitted  Cornwall  to  reside  in  London. 

Of  Wolcot's   subsequent  life  I    was   no  witness  ; 
except  indeed  at  Exeter  and  its  neighbourhood  ;    when 

*  Two  of  oar  Cornish  mountains. 

+  How  much  is  often  sacrificed  to  this  talent  of  Ridicule ! 
— >Byscndin(r  Mr.  Price  of  Penzance  to  feed  his  e^eese  oh 
roal  and  cabbage,  Mr.  Praed  lost  the  representation  of  the 
County.^By  punning  upon  a  fool  of  a  Fellow  called  Wisdom 
Tom  Wtirton  lost  the  Presidentship  of  Trlnity-College—cuii^ 
mult  is  aliis. 
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I  made  an  effort  to  shew  him  to  my  acquaintance.      It 
was  then,  he  met  at  my  house  at  Kenton,  the  Alps-Club 
—Mr,   Prebendary    Swete  and    bis    lady,    Mr.    Arch- 
deacon   Andrew    and  hie    lady,   Mr.    and  Mrs.    Lee, 
and    Dr.   and    Mrs.  Downman.       Before    their  arrival, 
he  bad  observed  from  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room, 
"  a  ragged  bey  upon  a  donkey  ;"   and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  produced  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  ass  and  its 
rider.  The  boy,  pale  and  emaciated,  was  rotten  (W.  said) 
from  the  bad  air  we  were  all  breathing— poisoned  as  it  was 
with  marsh  miasma.      We  were  much  amused  with  the 
drawing.     Wolcot  slept  at  my  house.      I    had  invited  a 
party  of  my    Starcross  friends,  to  join  W.  and  our  fa- 
mily, the  next  day  on  the  water  :      And  we  were  willing 
to  anticipate  a  pleasant  morning  on  the   Exe  ;    enlivened 
by  the  wit  of  P.  Pindar.     As  soon,  however,  as  I  got  up, 
I  found  a  note  on  the  breakfast  table  to  this  effect :  '*  Your 
pestilential  air  has  almost  been   death  to  me  !    Adieu  !^' 
The  servant  said,  he  had  been  gone  for  some  hours.    We 
put  ofFthe  sailing  expedition  ;  and  I  followed  W.  to  Exeter, 
where  I  dined  and  supped  withhimatDownman^s.  And,  at 
supper,  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  conversation,  Wolcot 
started  up  in  great  perturbation — "Zounds!  I've  dropped 
a  leiter  in  the  post  without  directing  it !" — and  hurried 
off,  to  the  music  of  the  glasses  that  danced  at  his  exit  most 
merrily.      By  good  luck  he  recovered  the  letter.      It  was 
addressed  to  a  young  woman  in  London,  a  poor  orphan, 
whose  charms,  he  said,   (but  we  did  not  believe  h'lm,)    he 
had  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  from  a  regard  for  her  wel- 
fare, and  to   whom   he  had  given    much  good     advice 
(religious  I  suppose  !) — accompanied  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  set  her  up  as  a  milliner. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  to  this  memoir  of 
Wolcot,  than  that  I  am  sure  the  conflict  between 
him  and  William  Gilford,  has  been  greatly  mis- 
represented.        Wolcot    was    not   the     aggressor. In 

satire,  Gilford    was    a    Juvenal  ; — Wolcot,    a  Horace. 
Gifford,   when   a    Bible-clerk   of    Exeter-College,    was 
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introduced  to  me  at  Ch.  Ch.  by  a  common  friend. 
And  to  my  zeal  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his 
admirable  version  of  Juvenal,  he  was  much  indebted. 
But  I  never  received  my  book,  or  even  the  slightest  ac- 
knowlegement  of  my  exertions.* 

In  humour  of  a  different  complexion  from  that  of 
Wolcot,  Charles  Fox  was  allowed  to  excel — the  inge- 
nious author  of  "  the  Cornish  DialoguesJ'^     He  was  the 

*  Muiie  and  Poetry  are  sisters.  But  Cornwall  is  not  famous 
for  her  vocal  or  instrumental  performers.  Bennet,  an  organist 
at  Truro,  (contemporary  with  Wolcot,)  was  said  to  possess 
taste  beyond  his  fellows.  And  Incledon,  of  St.  Keverne,  was  a 
celebrated  vocalist.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Incledons 
were  all  musical.  Incledon's  aunt  was  the  first  singer  of 
"  Black-eyed  Susan.**  When  I  called,  some  years  ag^o,  on 
old  Mrs.  Incledon,  of  Coverack,  to  get  some  anecdotes  of  her 
son,  she  could,  (or  would)  tell  me  nothing.  Indeed,  she  was 
quite  lost.  Touching,  however,  upon  the  rebellion  of  45,  I 
roused  her  from  her  trance.  She  repeated  scraps  of  ballads 
and  songs  all  about  the  year  45.  I  spoke  of  the  French  Inva- 
sion, of  which  we  were  at  that  moment  in  dread.  To  our 
feelings  she  was  utterly  insensible  :  It  seemed  that  she  had 
not  even  heard  of  I^onaparte  :  and  again  she  recited  her 
•*  ballads  and  songs  all  about  the  year  45."— In  his  "  Retro- 
spections "  &c.  Bernard  tells :  **  Rauzzini  had  a  great 
contempt  for  English  singing  ;  he  had  never  heard 
any,  he  said,  which  did  not  puzzle  him  to  determine  which 
was  worst,  the  tone  or  the  taste.  On  the  night  of  Jncledon^s 
debutf  at  Bath,  it  was  with  some  difhculty,  therefore,  he  eould 
be  prevailed  upon  to  attend.  He  accompanied  Doctor 
Harington*s  party,  but  rather  by  compulsion  than  persuasion; 
and,  on  entering  the  box,  turned  his  back  to  the  stage,  as  was 
his  invariable  custom  on  such  occasions.  Before  Incledon 
had  got  through  three  bars  of  his  first  song,  (as  Edwin  in  Robin 
Hood,)  Rauzzini  began  to  listen  ;  three  more  turned  him 
round ;  another  six  convinced  him,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Terse,  he  joined  loudly  in  the  applause.  When  the  opera 
"wasover,  he  went  behind  the  scenes,  took  Incledon  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  *'  Sare,  I  tank  you  for  ze  pleasure  you  af 
give  me ;  you  vas  de  fas  Ingleesh  singer  I  have  hear,  vat 
can  sing.  Sare,  you  af  got  a  voice— you  af  got  a  voice." 
Charles,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  favourite  ballad,  one  evening, 
made  a  beautiful  run,  in  that  way  which  was  altogether  his 


Tas  some  roof  dere,  or  dat  feller  vould  be  hear  by  de  ainshel 
in  heT*n,**-^When  he  sang  at  Vauxhall,  perhaps  the  reader 
will  tay,  this  obstacle  did  not  exist. 
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■on  of  Joseph  Fox,  a  quaker  ;  who  was  a  grocer  at  Fal- 
mouth. Charles  kept  a  bookseller's  shop;  but  failing  in 
that  business,  removed  to  London  and  thence  to  Bristol. 
He  died  at  Caroline-Buildings,  Bath,  about  the  year 
1808.  He  was  said  to  have  been  well  versed  in  Oriental 
learning.  His  Dialogues  are  proofs  of  his  humour  and 
an  accurate  observation  of  character.  They  have  been 
long  circulated  in  MS.  through  the  West  of  Cornwall. 
I  have  seen  several  other  similar  pieces;  but  (like  most 
imitations  with  respect  to  their  originals)  they  fall  v«ry 
short  of  Fox's  in  spirit  and  characteristic  propriety. 

Cornish  Dialogue  between  Two  Old  Men. 

Job  Munglar, 
Loard  I  uncle  Jan  Trudle,  dost  a  hire  the  news 
How  belike  we  shall  stompey  in  temberen  shoes  ? 
For  the  Franchmen  and  Spangars  be  coaming,  they  saey, 
For  to  carry  us  ale  from  ould  Inglant  away  ! 

Jan  Trudle, 
Hould  tha  toang,tha'  great  toatledum  pattick  of  Newlyn, 
What  becaze  the  old  wemmen  be  dwaling  and  druling, 
And  frightening  one  tother  with  goblins  and  goastes. 
And  a  squahng  "  The  Franchmen  be  got  'pon  the  coastea  !" 
Shoar  thee   beestn'n  sich  a  whit-liver'd  saft-bak'd  Tim- 
doodle, 
As  to  think  they'll  titch  ground  this  em  side  of  the  poodle. 
Noa — -drat'em !  they  weant  bring  thick  noashion  to  bear. 
While  there's  bould  Coarnish  curridge  to  give  'em  a  cheer. 
And  trust  me.  Job  Munglar,  I'll  weage  my  ould  hat  ! 
They  have  too  much  of  slydom  to  venture  'pon  that. 
Besides,  ef  they  shud,  as  a  body  may  saeya. 
Dust  a  think  that  we'd  let  'em  goa  deancing*  aweay  ? 
Noa — Fath  !  thof  1  stand  here  so  ould  as  thy  vaather. 
And  thee  and  thy  bastards  ale  reckon'd  togeather; 
Thof  I'm  lame  in  my  click-hand,  and  blind 'pon  one  tye, 
Yet  by  Gambers!  Jan  Trudle  would  scoarn  to  fight  shy, 
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Or  stand  gogling  for  gapes,  like  an  owl  at  an  eagle. 

Or  yowling  just  ain  like  a  J  any  Tregeagle  ! 

Noa — dost  hire  ma !    Job  Munglar,  cheeld  veane  !  dest 

a  hire  ? 
There's  noa  mortal  can  saey  I'm  afeard  to  stand  fire  : 
And  theeknawstet  for  sartin,  as  how,  and  so  be, 
When  the  marchants  wor  sheppin  the  bearley,  dest  see. 
And  we  run'd  off  to  Padsta  to  nack  their  purceedings ; 
Dad  I  mind  the  riat-act-man  and  'es  readings  ? 
Noa,  I  called  out  the  Hubbar — soa  hard  as  I  cud. 
And  cried,  stand  to  et  boys !  tes  for  bearly  or  blood  ! 
And  when  ale  the  soadgers  ded  loady  their  guns, 
I  made  the  purpoashals  to  dost  'am  weth  stoans. 
Soa  we  cobb'd  et  awey  jest  like  lyants  and  tygars 
Till  we  made  am  at  laste  fale  a  snapping  the  trigars. 
And  drat  em !  Job  Munglar !  I'm  bould  for  to   saey 
That  1  steev'd  down  three  rud -coats  so  ded  as  a  draey. 
But  I  scorn  to  stand  speeching  braggashans  and  soa, 
As  ale  round  the  Bal  here  do  very  well  knoaw. 
Yet  in  caze,  ef  so  be,  as  the  Papisbet  coame, 
For  to  roust  us  ale  out  from  our  houzen  and  hoam, 
III  be  cut  up  in  slivers  for  meat  for  the  croaws, 
Ef  J  doant  slam  this  tamlyn  souse   into   their  joaws. 
Thof  I've  been  ever  sence  that  I  noozled  the  nepple, 
Durk  as  pitch  a  won  side,  and  a  hafe  of  a  crepple ; 
Yet  I've  heart's- blood  enow  if  we  chance  to  fale  too't. 
For  to  murder  five  Franch  and  a  Span  jar  lo  boot! 
But  et  es  noa  moar  likely  to  coam  unto  pass, 
Than  thick  moyle  to  fale  talkeing  like  Balaamses  ass 


I 


Job  Munglar, 
Well !  that  maey  be  thickey  suppoashal's  o'  thine; 
Bui  faih  !  'tis  noa  mazedish  condudle  o'  mine ! 
Noa — soa  sartin  as  thickey  there  place  es  Kearn  Braey, 
The  Franchmen  be  coaming  to  car  us  awey. 
They've  (ive  hundred  great  sheps,  and  a  mashes  of  men, 
And  5ich  powars  of  cannans,  as  never  was  sen ! 
But  the  worstcgt  of  ale,  (scz  a  man  cum'd  from  Faroutb) 
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They  have  swared  to  burn  ale  from  Tol  Ped'n  to  Plemuth  ; 
And  to  force  ale  the  people,  boath  Chrestians  and  Jews, 
For  to  live  upon  quilkins  and  pagetepooes  ; 
And  moar  too  than  thickey,  they'll  hitch  in  a  roap 
Every  soual  that  weant  pray  to  the  Devel  and  Poap  ! 

Thof  I  beant  quite  soa  rich-like  in  cuyn  as  a  squi  e. 
Yet  I've  soam  little  cobshans,  Jan  Trudle!   dedst  hiro  '^ 
Soa  for  doubting,  cheeld  lookey !    I've  steev'd  et,oak  ^ai to. 
And  'fast  bind  et,  fast  find  et,'  weant  do  one  noa  harm. 
Soa  for  doubting  cheeld  vean !    (as  I  tould  tha  afoar) 
I've  squadg'd  et  down  ninety  good  fathoms  and  moar, 
In  a  drang,  where  ould  Scratch,  ef  ha  ever  inclin'd  et. 
Might  sclau  ale  his  ciaws  off  afoar  he  wud  find  et. 
For  the  outlandish  Pagans,  in  caze  they  do  landey. 
Will  go  drifting  for  cuyn,  like  excise-men  for  brandey  ; 
But  ef  ever  they  smill  out  the  pleace  where  I've  poat  et, 
May  my  corps  like  a  pelchard  be  saleted  and  goated ! 

Jan    Trudle. 
Why  then  zounds  !  let  em  coam,  ef  soo  be  they've  a  mind 
Thee  hast  shanks  for  to  skeyce  with  thy  fardle  behind. 
Thee  maeyst  scamp  wi'  the  wemmen  and  cheldren,  thee 

goose  I  ' 
And  the  oather  gret  gaukums  that  take  the  same  coose. 
But  may  ale  the  *big  thunder-bolts  up  in  the  clouds 
Tumble  down  'pon  my  body,  and  squat  am  to  jouds, 
May  I  broyl  like  grain-tin  in  a  blowing-house  fire, 
'Tell  I'm  rud  as  the  smith  makes  the  pieces  of  ire  ; 
Ef  I  weant  be  shut  ded,  afoar  enny  soap-meagar, 
Shall  slavify  me  like  a  blackey-moor  negar, 
And  make  me  ate  quilkins  and  pagetepooes. 
And  woorship  the  Devel  and  wear  woaden  shoes  !f 

*  At  pater  omnipoteni  adi^at  me  fulmine  ad  umbrai, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erehi,  noctemque  profundam,  &c.  &c. 

fThis  was  nearly  the  lan^ua?e  of  our  learned  countryman, 
Mr.  Moyle,  in  "A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Leskard, 
April,  1706."  **  If  France  (says  he)  prevails  in  this  war,  we 
•hall  be  dragooned  into  idolatry,  slavery,  and  wooden  shoes*" 
—Sec  Moyle's  works,  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

G    2 
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Noa  fath  !  by  the  spent,  and  soal  of  my  body, 

I'd  rather  be  toarn'dto  a  hoddymgndoddy  ! 

Doant  stand,  tha'  great  lutterpooch !  chewing  tha  thumb ; 

For  they'll  get  a  mayn  dousting  when  ever  they  coam  ! 

A  Dialogue  between  Gracey  Penrose  and  Molly  Trevishj, 

Gracey, 
Fath  and  trath  then  I  b'leve,  in  ten  parishes  round, 
Sichey  roage,  sichey  vellan,es  nat  to  ba  found  ! 

Mally. 
Whots  tha  fussing,  un  Gracey !  long  wetha,  cheel  vean  ? 

Gracey. 
A  fussing  aketha  \  od  splet  es  ouid  braeane  ! 
Our  Martin's  cum'd  hum,  cheeld,  so  drunk  as  a  beast, 
So  cross  as  the  gallish  from  Perranzan  veast, 
A  kicking,  a  tottering,  a  cussin,  and  swearing. 
So  hard  as  the  stomses  a  tarying  and  tearing. 

Mally. 
Narer  mind  et,  un  Gracey ! — cheeld,  put  en  to  bed  : 
Aal  slepe  ale  the  lecker  away  from  bes  head. 

Gracey. 
I  wiidden  go  neast  an  to  fang  the  King's  crown  ; 
For  a  swears  ef  I  speke  t'un,  aal  cleave  my  skull  down. 
Thee  never  in  aal  thy  born  days,  fatli  and  shoar, 
Dedst  behould  sichey  mazegerry  pat  tick  afore. 
Why  a  scatt  all  to  midjans  and  jouds  for  the  nons, 
A  cloam  buzza  of  scale  milk  about  on  the  scons  ; 
And  a  catch'd  up  a  shoul  for  to  steave  me  outright : 
And  I  run'd  away  ready  to  fainty  for  fright, 
*Loard  !  tell  ma,  un  Mally  !  what  shall  I  do  by  an — 
•For  zountikins  !  death  !  I'm  affeard  to  go  nigh  an. 

Mally. 
I  know  what  I'd  gee'n,  ef  sa  bee  'twor  my  caze  : 
I'd  scat  the  ould  chacks  an,  I'd  trem  an,  un  Grace  ! 
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Chracey^ 
Vm  affearM  a  ma  life  to  go  nigh  the  ould  vellan 
Else,  please  father,  I  bleve  I  should  parfectly  kell  an, 
But  I'll  never  no  more  be  so  baul'd  and  abus'd  : 
My  arms  here  like  bazam  the  roage  have  abruis'd  ! 
I  made  for  hes  supper  a  muggetty  pye; 
But  a  shant  clunk  a  croom  ate,  I  wish  a  may  die ! 

Mally, 
I  tould  thee,  afore  that  the  job  was  adone, 
That  theedst  find  out  tha  odds  ate  so  sure  as  a  gun  : 
But  thee  wusent  hark  to  me  for  doubting,  for  why, 
Becase  thee  didst  know  en  much  better  than  I. 
But  I  know'd  the  trem  aan  before  thee  hads  got  an, 
And  tould  thee  a  mashes  of  stories  about  an. 
But  thee  answered  so  toytish,  and  skrink'd  up  tha  noze, 
A  gissing  'twas  gret  stramming  lyes  I  suppoze. 
There's  one  of  es  pranks  I  shall  always  remembar, 
('Twill  be  dree  years  agon  come  the  ighth  of  Novembar,) 
I'd  two  purty  young  mabyers  as  eyes  cou'd  behould. 
So  fat  as  the  butter,  just  iteen  weeks  ould: 
They  were  picking  about  in  the  town-place  for  meat : 
So  I  hove  down  some  pellase  among  mun  to  eat ; 
When  who  but  your  man  cum'd  a  tottering  along. 
So  drunk  that  I  thoft  he  wud  fale  in  the  dung  : 
A  left  fale  hes  hoggan- bag  jest  by  the  door ; 
So  I  caal'd  to  the  man  (as  one  would  to  be  sure) 
Says  I :  **  Martin !  dust  hire,  cheeld  ?  cum  take  up  tha  bag:" 
"  Arra,  (sezza)  for  what  art  a  caleing  me  dog  V 
An  a  run'd  forth,  tha  roage,  an  nar  better  uar  wus, 
Nact  the  mabyers  both  stef  with  a  geart  maur  of  fusse. 
Like  anow  ef  I  eadnt  got  hasty's  away, 
He'd  adone  as  a  ded  by  Jan  Rose  t'other  day; 
When  a  got  in  his  tantrums,  a  wilful  ould  devil, 
And  slam'd  the  poor  soal  in  the  head  with  a  kebbal. 

Gracey* 
When  the  cyder  is  run'd  away  every  drap, 
'Tis  too  late  to  be  thinkene  of  plugging  the  tap: 
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And  marriage  must  go  as  the  Loard  doth  ordain  : 

Yet  ef  I'd  know'd  the  coose  aan,  un  Mally,  cheel  vean  ! 

Ef  i'd  known  the  coose  aan  but  nine  weeks  ago, 

I'd  never  ha  had  the  ould  vellan,  I  know. 

But  a  vow*d  and  a  swared  that  ef  I'd  be  hes  wife, 

I  never  should  want  all  the  days  of  my  Hfe  ; 

And  a  brofl  me  a  nakin  and  corn-save  from  Preen — 

En  ma  conscience  thoft  I,  I  shall  leve  Hke  a  Queen  ! 

But  tes  plagy  provoking,  adsplet  hes  ould  head  ! 

To  be  pooted  and  slopt  so !   I  wish  a  were  dead  ! 

Why  a  spent  half  hes  fangings  last  Saturday  night: 

Like  anew,  by  this  time,  tes  gone  every  dyte. 

But  I'll  tame  the  ould  deval  afore  et  es  long — 

Ef  1  caant  wa  ma  tistes,  I  will  wa  ma  tonge  !+ 

I  recollect  a  few  lines  of  a  Dialogue  between  two  young  men, 

**  We  could  hardly  scronge  room  for  tostond  in  the  fair: 
A  man  in  a  spicketie  jacket  was  there ; 
A  tould  sich  a  story,  as  never  was  heerd. 
About  an  ould  codger  that  had  a  gray  beard ; 

+  Dr.  Paris  has  printed  this  dialogue  in  his  Appendix  to 
ihc  new  edition  of  *'  the  Guide  to  the  Mount's  Bay  &c.  as 
the  production  of  Dr.  "  Walcot."  But  it  is  not  Wolcol's.  It 
-was  published  by  me  as  Fox's,  many  years  since.  It  is  now 
reprinted,  more  correctly.  For  the  explanation  of  the  Cor* 
nisli  words,  I  refer  my  readers  to  my  Provincial  Glossary. — 
History  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  V. 

I  observe,  likewise,  in  Dr.  Paris's  Appendix,  at  p.  270, 
"•  Carnbreh,  an  Ode  hitherto  unpublished,  by  Dr.  Walcot." 
The  legitimate  •*  Ode  to  the  Genius  of  Carnbre"  by  Wolcot, 
was  a  very  difTerent  thin^;,  which  I  not  only  copied  from 
Wolcot's  MS.  (before  almost  the  ink  was  dry)  more  than  50 
years  a{(0,  but  published  soon  after,  with  a  little  effusion  of  my 
own  on  the  same  subject;  and  in  1825,  republished  in  my 
'*  Rocollectlons." 

Where  Dr.  Paris  could  have  met  with  his  Ode,  I  know 
not.  It  certainly  is  not  in  Woicol's  stile  of  writinji^.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  simplicity.  **  The  gloom-delighted  muse"—**  de- 
votion wrapt"—"  the  silent-sleeping  string"—**  the  plaintive 
trembling  spirit"— would  have  been  reprobated  by  W.  who 
hated  what  he  called  **  cpithctishncsb"— who  shuddered  at 
ci  compound  epithet. 


^ 
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And  how  that  a  hos  once  mistook  en  for  haye. 

And  had  like  to  have  snapp'd  ale  the  chacks  aan  awaye/' 

To  Penzance  as  fruitful  in  genius,  we  may  give  the 

pre-eminence,  perhaps,  over  most  of  the  towns  of  Com« 

wall.     But  St.  Ives  has  no   mean  pretensions  to   our 

regard  ;  whilst  the  retiring  diffidence  of  its  Poets  seems 

to  render  its  claims  more  interesting. 

"  The  Sea-shore,  and  other  poems'^  by  Forteicue 
HiTCHiNs,  are  inscribed  to  Samuel  Stephens,  Esq.  o^ 
Tregenna-Castle.  The  residence  of  the  Poet  at  St.  IveSi 
was  favourable  to  the  main  subject  of  his  book. 
Hitchins  gained  no  credit  from  his  '*  historic  partnership'' 
with  Drew.  But  his  poetry  is  far  above  mediocrity. 
His  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  excellent 
father  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 

'*  Yon  slender  spire,  upshooting  from  the  grove. 
Points  out  my  birth-place  ;  dear,  deserted  spot  I 
Hilaria  !  where,  in  youth's  Elysian  days 
I  join'dthe  rustic  striplings  in  their  games ; 
I^ot  dreaming  then  that  ever  time  would  come, 
Or  come,  alas  !  so  soon,  when  I  should  call 
No  more  by  that  endearing  name  of  home. 
The  vicar's  well-known  roof !— but  come  it  w, 
AVith  sorrow  on  its  wings,  like  a  fierce  blast, 
With'ring,  at  once,  my  pleasures  and  ray  hopes. 
Ah  sainted  parent  I  if  thy  blissful  shade 
Hovers,  a  guardian  angel,  o'er  my  path. 
Teach  me  thy  lov'd  example  !     Let  me  feel 
That  virtuous  impulse,  and  the  force  divine 
Of  piety  like  thine.     This  humble  verse 
But  ill  records  thy  worth  ;  but  thou  shalt  live 
As  long  as  memory  lasts,  stampt  deep  in  hearts 
That  knew  thy  bounties, — guardian  of  the  poor  ! 
Whilst  science,  drooping  o'er  thy  hallow'd  tomb, 
Sheds  many  a  tear,  and  consecrates  thy  dust. 
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But  thine  was  not  that  learning  which  the  world, 

Warp'd  by  the  force  of  vice  unjustly  terms 

Philosophy  I — a  system  of  deceit 

That  lures  th'  unwary  from  religion's  paths. 

To  stray  in  dark  delusion.     Such  there  are 

Who,  madly  trusting  to  its  idle  dreams. 

Would  doubt  th'  existence  of  a  pow'r  divine, 

And  shut  out  immortality  from  man. 

No  !  tbo'  'twas  thine  to  trace,  with  skill  exact, 

Thro'  telescopic  tube,  th'  evolving  orbs 

Forever  varying- in  their  heav'nly  course— 

Tho'  thou,  with  judgment  deep,  didst  pore  profound 

On  sciences  abstruse,  nor  lose  the  clue 

Which  penetration  gave  thee  to  explore 

The  labyrinth  of  knowledge, — yet  thy  heart, 

By  infidelity  untainted,  felt 

Conviction  strong,  that  "  Christ  was  all  in  all," 

And  all  besides,  unstable  and  unmeet 

To  smooth  the  pillow  of  departing  life. 

Farewell  !  thou  much-lov'd  village  !  thou  has  lost. 

For  ever  lost  the  power  of  charming  me  1 

Thy  peaceful  rustics,  and  thy  lowly  roofs. 

And,  more  than  all,  half  hid  with  stately  elms. 

My  native  dome,  with  garden  stretch'd  behind, — 

A  second  Eden  !  all  conspire  to  dart 

An  arrow  thro'  my  soul.     Pain'd  with  the  thought. 

The  recollection  sad  of  those  gay  hours, 

Now  vanish'd  like  a  dream,  when,  free  as  air, 

I  danc'd  along  the  meadows,  and  oft  mark'd. 

At  morn  and  eve,  the  first  and  last  bright  ray 

Gilding  the  slender  spire — pain'd  with  the  thought, 

I  dare  not  dwell  on  memory's  mournful  page, 

Bui  bend  to  happier  scenes  my  tearful  eye." 

St.  Ives  was  charmed  with  Hitchins  ;  but  still  more 
with   Francis  Kingston. 

"  This  gentleman's  father  (says  a  venerable  friend^ 
"  Wtts  a  clerk  in  the  Custom-house  of  St.  Ives.  I  was  well 
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"  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  knew  him  to  be  a  very  respec- 
'Mable  character,  and  in  good  circumstances.  His  eldest 
'*  son  John  was  sent  to  Truro-school  in  1800,  and  re- 
•*  mained  there  above  a  year.  Afterwards  at  sea,  he  was 
"  killed  in  Lord  Nelson's  action  off'  Trafalgar.  He  wrote 
a  remarkably  fine  hand. — But  you  can  best  learn  more 
of  this  family  from  his  brother—  the  Poet — now  an 
Officer  in  the  Customs  at  Truro,  who  has  occasion- 
ally gratified  his  friends  with  some  very  pleasing  love- 
verses."  And  thus  modestly  "  the  PoeC^  speaks,  ia 
answer  to  my  enquiries  : — "  Of  myself,  one  word  is  enough. 
'*  I  was  born  in  St.  Ives  in  Nov.  1796,  [my  brpther.  Dr. 
"  Thomas  Hingston,  in  1799]— and,  educated  at  Truro 
"  grammar-school,  I  had  for  my  school  fellows  your  two 
•*  eldest  sons,  now  I  believe  both  serving  in  India.  As  to 
my  literary  productions,  they  consist  siraply  of  the  few 
little  pieces  already  in  your  hands,  (which  have  been  pre- 
"  served  wholly  by  accident)  and  some  other  trifles  in  prose 
**  and  verse,  which  were  not  worth  preserving." — '*  They 
"  were  written  only  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  or  to  beguile  a 
*'  weary  one.  I  have  never  made  poetry  a  regular  pursuit : 
*'  and  for  some  years  I  have  laid  it  aside  even  as  a  pastime." 
Of  Mr.  Hingston's  station  among  the  bards  of  Cornwall, 
my  readers  shall  soon  judge. 

It  was  said  of  Shenstone,  that  in  his  lyric  efforts,  he 
was  scarcely  ever  satisfied  with  himself.  And,  indeed, 
after  some  few  exceptions,  he  had  no  cause,  I  think,  for  re- 
joicing in  his  lute  oHove.  Not  so  Mr.  Francis  Hingston  ; 
who"  breathes  melodious  sighs"  from  unaffected  feeling — 
who  has  the  tenderness  without  the  inaccuracies  of  Collins. 
Hitchins  was  called  "  the  sweetest  trifler  of  his  tiibe"  : 
But  here  we  have  *'  strength  with  sweetness." 

From  many  an  eye  of  heavenly  blue 

The  full  bright  tear  is  starting  ; 
And  many  a  cheek  of  rosy  hue 

Turns  pale  at  thy  departing  : — 
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And  many  a  tender  heart  beats  high 
From  hope  and  thee  to  sever. 

Yet  vows,  with  many  a  secret  sigh, 
To  prize  thy  love  for  ever : 

And  many  a  warm  and  ardent  prayer 
From  purest  lipi  is  breaking  ; 

And  gentle  words  of  soft  despair 
Are  magic  voices  speaking — 

Yet  ladies'  love  may  wither  fast. 
And  ladies'  vows  deceive  thee  ; 

But  friendship,  faithful  to  the  last, 
AVill  never — never,  leave  thee  ! 


Sweet  Lily  !  o'er  thy  drooping  head 
The  morning  sun  is  softly  shining ; 

The  ocean-breeze  hath  mildly  shed 

Its  wreathes  of  dew — yet  thou  art  pining ! 

Sweet  Flower  of  Light !  no  black  cloud  swells 
Its  stormy  breath  to  blight  and  tear  thee ; 

For  He  who  holds  the  tempest,  dwells, 
Id  love  and  mercy,  ever  near  thee :  ^ 

And  he  who  now,  'neath  cloudless  skies. 
O'er  sunny  lands  and  waves-is  straying — 

Where  Moslem  minarets  arise. 

And  where  the  rosy  gale  is  playing  ; 

Yes,  he  in  Pera's  lordly  bowers 

With  golden  splendour  proudly  beaming, — 
In  Syria's  balmy  land  of  flowers, — 

Of  home  and  thee  will  still  be  dreaming ! 
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She  knows  it  all !  Her  full  dark  eye 
Hath  met  my  looks  of  fond  devotion ; 

And  her  young  heart  hath  told  her  why 
Her  glance  could  give  such  sweet  emotion  ! 

She  knows  it  all !  I  never  spoke 

A  word  of  love  when  she  could  hear  me  ; 

The  softest  sigh  hath  never  broke 

From  my  full  heart  when  she  was  near  me — 

But  yet  she  knows — The  closest  breast 
Thai  love  hath  ever  made  its  dwelling, — 

The  soul  that  hides  the  secret  best — 

In  vain  would  keep  the  eyes  from  telling  ! 


O  God  !— to  Thee— to  Thee  my  heart 
All  silent  breathes  its  contrite  prayer; 
For  pure  and  holy  as  Thou  art. 
Not  my  polluted  lips  may  dare 

To  raise  that  voice  to  themes  divine. 
Which  worships  other  names  than  thine ! 

In  midnight  gloom  around  me  throng 

The  visions  of  departed  years — 
Forbidden  pleasures  lov'd  too  long. 
Ungodly  hopes,  and  sinful  fears: 
But  will  not  these,  O  Lord,  remove 
Before  the  kindlings  of  thy  love  ? 

Then  breathe  thy  spirit,  as  at  first 

All  hallow'd  o'er  my  soul  it  came ; 
Ere  on  my  fever'd  senses  burst 

The  glow  of  passion,  and  the  flame 
That  burns  unseen,  unwept,  unknown. 
Save  to  thy  searching  eyes  alone ; 
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And  pour  the  heavenly  balm  that  heals 

The  wounded  spirit — and  renew 
The  pure,  untainted  love  that  feels 
No  pleasure  sacred  but  the  true  : — 
The  holy  ardour,  Lord,  that  burns 
Seraphic — when  to  Thee  it  turns  ! 


Oh,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  go 

Far  from  my  native  home  away, 
To  muse  where  distant  streamlets  flow. 
And  over  distant  hills  to  stray  ; 
And  hear  the  wintry  billows'  roar 
Sound  strangely  on  another  shore  ; 

And  should  it  be  my  lot  to  part 

From  all  my  soul  hath  lov'd  the  best  ; 
To  rend  the  cords  that  bind  my  heart. 

To  quench  the  hopes  that  soothe  my  breast ; 
And  from  those  dear  delights  to  sever, 
That  should  have  cheer'd  my  paths  for  ever ; 

And  should  it  be  my  fate  to  die 

Where  not  one  kindred  eye  would  woep. 

Where  not  one  friendly  heart  would  sigh 
To  see  me  sleep  that  last  long  sleep  ; 
.    To  see  me  laid  beneath  the  sod 
On  which  my  footstep  scarce  had  trod  : — 

Say,  gentle  lady,  should'st  thou  hear 

That  such,  alas,  had  been  my  doom- 
Say,  would  thy  fancy  hover  near 
The  precincts  of  my  distant  tomb. 
Or  think  it  sweet,  when  day -light  set, 
To  dream  my  spirit  lov'd  thee  yet  ? 
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Ob,  I  had  hopM  that  when  my  race— 

My  weary  race  of  life— was  run. 
My  heart  would  find  its  resting-place. 
Where  all  its  sorrows  were  begun-— 
That  spot,  which,  as  it  gave  me  birth, 
Is  best  belov'd  of  all  the  earth : 

That  men  would  make  my  lowly  grave 

Where,  in  the  night-wmd's  breathings,  swell 
The  murmurs  of  that  dark  blue  wave. 
Whose  summer-voice  I  lov'd  so  well ; 
And  that  the  breeze  which  gave  me  breath 
Would  sigh  around  me,  e'en  in  death ! 

Where,  haply,  if  a  weed  should  spring  ; 
The  hand  of  one  who  lov'd  the  dead 
Would  kindly  pluck  it  thence,  and  fling 
Upon  my  sleeping  dust,  instead, 

The  sweetest  flowers,  not  bathM  alone 
In  Nature^s  tears,  but  in  her  own : 

Where  those  who  spoke  my  name  would  say, 

When  every  error  was  forgiven, 
A  nd  Death  had  torn  the  veil  away 

That  hides  the  mercy-seat  in  Heaven*— 
Where  all  would  say,  my  heart  who  knew, 
'Twas  not  unkind — Uwas  not  untrue  ! 

That  vain  and  weak  as  it  bad  been. 

It  never— never— crouch'd  to  pride  ; 
That  nothing  sordid,  base,  or  mean 
Was  to  its  feelings  eVr  allied  ; 
And  changeful  as  its  fancies  came. 
Its  deeper  thoughts  were  still  the  same ! 


W 
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Farewell,  fkrewell  !  my  hand  caa  trace 
But  feebly  what  my  heart  would  say— 

The  thoughts  that  time  can  ne'er  efface, 
Nor  even  absence  wear  away  I 

Farewell,  farewell !  there's  not  a  bliss— 
(If  ought  of  perfect  joy  there  be 

Still  lingering  in  a  world  like  this) — 
But  what  my  prayers  shall  ask  for  thee  ! 


Sweet  maid  I  may  Ileaven  on  thee  bestow — 
(And  Friendship  this  fond  wish  inspires)— 

The  purest  bliss  that  mortals  know. 
That  Fancy  dreams,  or  Hope  desires  ! 

Serene  may  all  thy  prospects  be  ; 

Celestial  joys  may'st  thou  partake, 
As  bright  as  Oman^s  pearly  sea. 

And  calm  as  Cashmere^s  limpid  lake. 

Yes,  happier  may  each  moment  prove, 
As  Fate  the  scenes  of  life  discloses  ; 

And  balmy  peace,  and  smilingJove 
Bring,  every  day,  a  "  Feast  of  Roses*^ ! 


Wolcot  had  tears  and  smiles  in  almost  alternate  suc- 
cession. There  is  a  pleasantry  in  the  following  little  piece 
worthy  of  Peter  Pindar."  For  the  Post-woman  at  Ckristmas,^^ 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  faithful  drudge 

Poor  Jenny  Post,  who  daily  through  the  town. 
In  every  sort  of  weather's  forced  to  trudge, 

Oft  times  in  dripping  cloak  and  draggled  gown. 
And  shivering  feet,  plash,  plashing  in  her  shoes, 
Trotting  about  with  letters  and  with  news. 
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Now  at  this  gladsome  season,  when  your  houses 
Are  gay  with  ever  greens  and  song  and  mirth — 
Mince  pies  and  eggy-flip — and  gay  carouses 
Are  ringing  joyously  round  every  hearth. 

Comes  Jenny  Post  to  share  your  jovial  cheer— 
A  merry  Christmas  and  a  bright  new  year ! 

Consider  how  you  long,  from  day  to  day. 

To  hear  her  welcome  foot,  when  on  the  seas 
Your  friends  or  lovers  wander  far  away. 
Braving  alike  *  the  battle  and  the  breeze' — 
Consider  how  you  long  to  hear  the  rattle 
Of  Jenny  Post's  old  pattens,  pittle  pattle  I 

And  now  when  all  the  storms  are  hush'd  and  quiet 

Or  only  at  a  pleasant  distance  grumble. 
And  Jenny  Post  would  gladly  mend  her  diet, 

For  Christmas-time,  she  thinks,  by  far  too  humble, 
Dip  in  your  well  iill'd  pockets,  not  unwilling. 
And  pull  her  out  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 

Alas,  she  is  a  widow — and  alas. 

Of  that  unhappy  sort  they  call  bewitched  ; 
She  knows  no  reason  why  it  came  to  pass: 

But  he,  the  rogue  to  whom  her  fate  was  hitch'd. 
Took  to  his  heels  when  scarcely  out  of  church. 
And  left  poor  Jenny  Deyson  in  the  lurch. — 

Else  had  she  been  a  pillar  not  a  Post— 

Standing,  in  fair  array,  among  the  people, 
Who,  in  their  saintly  meekness,  rightly  boast 
A  pious  horror  of  the  church  and  steeple, 
And  carefully  make  clean  from  stain  and  spatter 
The  outside  of  the  cup  and  eke  the  platter. — 

But  now,  instead  of  resting  on  the  shelf 
Of  worldly  comfort  and  religious  ease. 

She  is  oblig'd  to  struggle  for  herself; 
And,  therefore.  Christian  neighbours !  if  you  please 
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To  hear  and  heed  her  annual  petition, 
'Twill  mend  at  least  her  bodily  condition. 

Then  give  her  plentifully  cake  and  wine — 

If  muH'd — in  frosty  weather,  'tis  the  better ; 
And  kindly  bid  her  come  again  and  dine. 

If  she  should  chance  to  bring  a  pleasant  letter — 
And  overwhelm  her  with  your  Christmas  boxes. 
From  Dr.  Boase's  down  to  Mr.  Fox's."+ 

Dr.  Thomas  Kingston  is  the  author  of  some  plea- 
sing poetry  ;  of  which  the  only  specimen  in  my  possession 
are  the  Lines  on  the  Picture  of  a  Mother,  wounded  and 
dying,  whilst  nursing  her  child  : 

"  Take,  hapless  child — not  long  the  power  will  be — 

Take  the  last  drop  that  bosom  has  for  thee. 

She  bleeds  and  sinks,  nor  fails  in  death  to  prove. 

How  triumphs  then,  a  mother's  living  love." 

The  Doctor  (a  physician  at  Penzance)  was  born  at 
St.  Ives,  (as  we  have  seen)  in  1799,  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  town,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  is  still  a  member.  His  medical  studies  com- 
roenced  in  the  house  of  a  general  practitioner  :  and  having 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  an  extensive  practice 
which  that  connexion  afforded  him,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1821.  During  his  residence  there,  he 
obtained  the  Prize  for  a  Latin  Ode,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  King^s  Visit  to  Scotland.  In  1824,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic,  after  publishing  an 
Inaugural  Dissertation  De  Morbo  Comitiati,  And  in  the 
same  year  he  published  a  new  edition  of  that  celebrated 
if  ork  of  Harvey  De  Moiu  Cordis  et  l^dnguinis,* 

+  I  am  indebted  io  a  little  scrap-book  for  all  this  elegance 
and  pathos  and  pleasantry.  The  public  ^ould  eagerly  hail  a 
▼olume  of  such  poetry. 

*  Had  I  not  at  first  been  wavering  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  meddling  ^ith  Living  Characters,  I  should  have 
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To  complete  my  Poetic  Sketches I  had  almost 

said  that,in  defiance  of  therepublic  of  letters,  the  Muses  are 
turned  aristocrats  ;  whilst  they  seem  to  illuminate  with 
fond  partiality  the  proudest  escutcheons  of  the  West. 

introduced  Dr.  Thomas  Hingaton  among  the  medical  men  ; 
as  veil  as  Dr.   Clutferbiick    and    several    others,  who    do 
honour  to  Cornwall.     But  it  is  not  even  now,  too  late,  to 
point    out    the   merits   (in    a  note    at  least)  of  ilinsrston's 
**  Harvey.**     It  should    be   observed,    then,  that  in   King- 
ston's edition  the  text  is  purified   from  most  of  the  errors  by 
which  the  preceding  ones,  either  by  implicitly  copying  or 
unsuccessfully  correcting  the  faults  of  the  first,  are   inoro  or 
less  vitiated.     For  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  of  pnhlica* 
ti  on  on  the  continent  in  those  days,  Harvey  chose  that  the  book, 
which  was  to  declare  his  great  discovery,  should  be  printed  and 
brought  out  at  Frankfort ;  and  as  he  could  not  be  present  to 
superintend  its  passage  through  the  press,  that  ofBco  was  un- 
fortunately intrusted  to  a  person  who  was  either  unwilling  or 
incompetent  to  fulfil  it ;  and  consequently  the  book  came  forth 
abounding  with  errors,  which  the  illustrious  author  had  never 
an  opportunity  of  correcting,  and  which  have  therefore  beeu 
repeated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  subsequent  edi- 
tion.   And  thus  it  happened,  that  even  in  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Harvey's  Works,  which  the  College  of  Physicians 
published  in  1766,  many  of  these  blemishes  were  still  retained  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  contributed  the 
beautiful  discourse  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Harvey,  was 
also  employed  to  adjust  the  text  of  his  author,  and  to  direct  the 
publication.— These  corruptions,  however,  it  was  Dr.  Kingston's 
particular  object  to  remove  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  rejecting 
such  ofthe  conjectural  emendations  offormer  editors  as  seemed 
to  be  unnecessary,  without  venturing  to  interpolate  any  thing 
of  his  own,  he  has  succeeded  in  restoring  this  famous  treatise 
very  nearly  to  its  original  state.— Besides  this,  he  has  furnished 
some  annotations  on  those  subjects  which  were  less  perfectly 
understood    when  the  doctrine  of  the   circulation  was  new. 
Amongst  these,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  and  interesting  is  the 
emptiness  ofthe  arteries  after  death  ;  and  Dr.  Hint^ston  pro- 
poses a  consistent  explanation  of  this  fact,  concerning  which, 
it   seems,  the  opinions  of  physiologists  are  yet  contradictory 
'.ind  nnsettled.'f  in  addition  to  the  publications  now  mentioned, 
Dr.  Kingston  has  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Cornwall,  a  dissertation  on  tha  use  of  Iron 
among  the  early  nations  of  Europe— Sin(\  occasional  papers  to  some 
other  learned  societies.— Besides  what  he  has  printed,  E^.  H, 
his  written  much  that  is  yet  unpublished,  and  amougst   the 
rest  some  works  of  considerable  research.    These  have  occu- 
pied him  during  many  years,  wholly  devoted  to  literature  and 
to  the  sciences  connected  with  his  profession. 

[f  See  note  on  page  93—91.] 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  rate  Boscawen  among  the 
Poets,  quite  so  high  as  we  rated  his  ancestor  among  the 
Admirals.  But  we  may  say  of  Bosca wen's  Horace  when 
put  in  competition  with  other  translations  : — 

"  His  star's  unrival'd  light 
Shines  like  the  radiant  queen  of  night 
Amidst  Heaven's  lesser  fires."* 

His  original  poetry  is  equally  good.  The  elegy  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  is  an  elegant  tribute  to 
departed  genius. 

"  Soft  flow'd  the  lay,  when  late,  with  downcast  eye, 

The  gentle  Muse,  by  Itchen's  verdant  side. 
Pensive reclin'd ;  while  to  each  struggling  sigh,' 

In  kindred  notes  the  murmuring  stream  replied — 
Ye  once-lov'd  haunts  (exclaim'd  the  sorrowing  maid) 

Ye  scenes,  where  oft  my  soul  enraptur'd  huiig 
While  o'er  th'  enamel'd  vale  my  Warton  stray *d. 

On  the  sage  lore  he  taught,  the  lays  he  sung — 
No  more,  alas  !  shall  joy's  inspiring  strain. 

Dear  to  my  heart,  your  sportive  echoes  fill ; 
When,  from  yon  classic  dome,  the  youthful  train 

Bounds  o'er  the  vale,  or  climbs  the  breezy  hill ! 

Mute  is  that  tongue  which,  tun'd  by  genius,  charm'd 
With  native  eloquence,  with  sense  refin'd  ; 

Cold  is  that  heart  which  genuine  virtue  warm'd. 

And  lost  that  taste  which  pleas'd  and  form'd  the  mind. 

Come  bright-ey'd  Fancy  !    for  your  favoured  child 
Let  kind  remembrance  prompt  th'  accordant  tear  : 

You,  on  his  votive  lays  who  fondly  smil'd. 
Now  with  your  grief  adorn  his  sacred  bier, 

•  Seo  his  fine  translation  of  Crescit  occulto,  &c.  Ac»— 
B.  I.  Ode  122.  A  Critic  on  Bo8cavren,'says  :  •*  We  do  not 
like  AM««r  t  why  not  minor  ^''-^Still  worse,  1  think. 
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With  air  dejected,  and  in  modest  state, 

Invok'd  the  mighty  Mantuan  sweeps  the  string  : 

RomCy  Rome  {he  cries)  may  well  deplore  his  fate y 
Who  bade  in  British  strains  her  Virgil  siwgf." 

We  cannot  but  express  our  sorrow  that  Boscawen 
one  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  British  Constitution, 
should  not  hare  found  favour  with  such  a  man  as 
Malhias,  in  *'  the  Pursuits  of  Literature."* 

To  the  Rev.  Robert  Hoblyn,  of  Nanswhydden 
(now  residing  at  Bath)  the  palm  is  justly  done,  for  an  ac- 
curate version  (of  the  first  book)  of  VirgiPs  Georgics. 
From  his  acquaintance  with  practical  husbandry,  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience,  be  was  the  advantage  over  the 
mere  versifiers  of  the  Mantuan  bard.  His  translation  is 
in  blank  verse  superior  to  Trappe's; — accompanied  with 
notes  and  illustrations. 

The  Poems  of  Miss  Trefusis,  of  the  house  of  Tre- 
fusis,  had  no  fastidious  critic  in  the  writer  of  the  following 
sonnet: — 

Sweet  maid  !  enamour'd  of  thy  witching  strain. 

Full  soon  would  I  approach  thy  gifted  shrine; 
Should  the  warm  wish  be  not  exprest  in  vain, 

Or  to  my  ruder  song  thy  taste  incline. 
Whilst  other  minstrels  win  thy  pleasur'd  ear, 

While  GifFord  pours  his  unaffected  praise ; 
My  little  tribute  of  applause,  I  fear. 

Would  ill  accord  with  more  melodious  lays. 
But  that,  in  Cornish  vales,  the  balmy  light 

IllumM  our  fields  alike,  our  ancient  bowers  ; 
That,  in  these  wood  walks,  on  mine  infant  sight 

Gleam'd  from  the  westering  wave  Trefusis'  towers  ; 

*  See  Poems  and  Tale^  by  M'ish  E.  Treriisis,  in  two  pocket- 
volumes— 1808.  Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  an  elegant 
portrait  of  Miss  T.  by  Smith.  W©  have  there,  *•  tl.e  sleepy  eye 
that  told  the  melllDg  soul." 
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Thy  nicer  sense  of  merit  may  beguile, 
And  promise  favor  in  one  partial  smile  !^ 

Colonel  James  Brydqes  Willyams  had  more 
of  the  OS  magna  sonaturum,  than  Boscawen.  Yet  his 
**  Influence  of  Genius*^  was  received  rather  coldly  by  the 
critics.  It  is  injudiciously  spun  out  to  a  tedious  length ; 
and  it  is  deficient  in  invention  :'  But  it  has  many  stanzas, 
of+  which  Beattie  would  not  have  been  ashamed. 


*  The  death  of  Mist  Trefasis  Tvas  announced,  just  after 
the  author  bad  addressed  to  her  the  abo?e  Sonnet. 


+  A  friend  lately  pointed  out  to  me  several  pnssajires  in 
this  poem,  which  speno  to  have  their  prototypes  in  •*  the  Min- 
itrel,**  and  "  the  Grecian  Prospers"— to  say  nothing  of  •*  the 
Local  Attachment." 

Thus  to  the  youth,  his  listless  mood  to  chide, 
The  tulelary  spirit  inward  spoke. 
Nor  spoke  m  vain  :  contenain^i;  shame  and  pride 
0*er  his  ingenuous  cheek  in  blushes^  broke. 
And  soon  with  fervour  urg'd  him  to  invoke 
The  sister  band  in  lov*d  Eug:enia*8  name  ; 
For,  priz*d  by  her,  their  witching:  arts  awoke 
A  double  charm  :  thro'  Love*s  impassioiiM  frame. 
Zeal  kindled  all  its  fire,  and  Genius  felt  the  flame. 

And  first  he  sought.  In  Puinting*$  magic  school, 
On  varied  scenes  the  pencil  to  exert  $ 
With  faithful  outline,  and  perspective  rule. 
To  each  fine  feature  aiming  to  impart 
Its  just  expression — with  distinctive  art 
Contrasting;,  yet  combining,  objects  bold 
And  praceful— bidding  them  ppoiected  start 
With  light  and  shade,  us  if  from  Nature's  mould. 
And  clothing  them  in  tints  rich,  clear,  and  manifold. 

Lo  !  on  the  dawning  blank,  cloud,  hill,  and  main 
In  soft  gradation  jnrlow  ;  and  in  the  beam 
Obliquely  flung  upon  the  distant  plaih, 
Romantic  forms  in  light  siicces»ion  teem — 
Forts— cities— forerits— lakes.— The  glassy  stream 
More  near  reflects  the  cot,  the  bridge,  the  tower- 
While  rocks,  falls,  ruins,  catcb  the  broken  ^leam 
Of  brighter  day  ;  and  plant,  and  leaf,  asul  flower. 
In  rival  ferdure  biooa-i,  and  hail  the  pl-jsMc  p»wer  ! 
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Colonel  Willyams,  several  years  before  his  death, 
had  planned  an  Epic,  under  the  title  of  King  Arthur,  if  I 

Transcendent  art  l^hj  thee,  from  Fancy's  loom. 
In  liTing  colours  are  hor  works  array'd  ; 
By  thee  preserT'd,  the  charms  of  Nature  bloom. 
When  thy  faint  pictures,  fleeting  Memory  I  fade. 
Exchanting  power !— by  thy  true  touch  portray 'd. 
Does  Hope  her  form  of  absent  love  retain. 
Does  Love  hanff  fondly  o'er  the  faithful  shade 
Of  life  departed,  while  the  grodlike  train 
Of  ancient  Truth,  and  Worth,  and  Genius  live  again  ! 

With  rival  ardour  did  the  youth  aspire, 
Celestial  Harmony  I  thy  spell  to  gain  ; 
As  emulous  he  wander'd  with  the  lyre 
Thro'  all  the  mazes  of  thy  magic  reign, 
List'ning  enamour'd  to  thy  varied  strain. 
That  trouble,  pain,  and  sorrow  could  contrel,  ^ 
And  ra^e,  revenge,  and  each  fell  passion  chain. 
Could  bid  the  tide  of  love  and  pleasure  roll. 
And  win— compose— delight — and  elevate  the  soul  I 

But  chief,  by  ardent  zeal  and  genius  wartn'd. 
He  woo'd  of  Poesy  the  art  divine  ; 
And  in  that  art,  a  hope  he  fondly  form'd. 
The  charm  of  song  and  picture  to  combine  ; 
And  tho'  not  yet  the  intellectual  mine 
Could  boast  of  judgment  deep  or  lore  profound. 
The  Muses*  fire  had  yielded  many  a  sign 
Of  promise  bright ;  as  from  metallic  ground 
Oft  bursts  the  meteor  ilame,  where  hidden  ores  abound. 

See  Injluence  of  Genius,  pp.  76—78. 

£*en  such  his  hope,  when,  with  romantic  thought, 
Amid  his  native  rocks  wild  wandering. 
He  first  in  unambitious  numbers  sought 
The  rude  but  witching  scenery  to  sing  | 
Or,  when  he  rang'd  on  Fancy's  playful  wing. 
Tuning  the  light  and  fairy  note,  or  aim'd 
To  wake  pathetic  strains,  or  bade  the  string 
To  passion  vibrate  ;  but  whate'er  he  fram'd. 
His  fix'd  and  fond  regard  still  Love  alluring  claim'd. 

See  Genius,  p.  80. 


"  Yet,  midst  the  light  leaves  of  yon  purple  birch, 

'*  I  see  that  finch  her  pert  pursuer  fly  ; 
*'  Now,  flirtisb,  on  a  trembling  osier  perch, 

"  But  soon  shall  she  relent  and  hail  him  blest  I 

**  Soon,  though  she  flutter,  a  coquet  so  coy, 
**  Steal  the  soft  moss  to  weave  her  genial  nesi, 
'*  And  twitter  love  for  love,  and  punt  to  be  carest  I" 
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understood  him   rightly.      For    the   loan  of  Whitaker's 
quarto  edition  of  '*  the  Manchester/'  he  thanked  me  most 

He  ceat'd,  and  struck  his  haqp.    Spontaneous  strains 
Alonj;^  the  chords  instinct  vith  amorous  fire 

Express'd  the  lover's  fears,  the  lover's  pains ; 
And  in  thechasten'd  dalliance  of  desire 
As  the  tones  twe1l*d,  to  languish  and  expire. 

He  deem'd  the  eflTect  fbr  mortal  hand  too  much  ; 
But  when  across  the  wave  some  answering  wire 

He  caught,  thf>  ravishment  of  sound  was  such. 

His  arms  he  rais'd  &  clasped,  entranced  at  every  touch. 


•*  Ah  !  'tis  but  echo  sportinir  with  a  grief 
**  He  cannot  feel,  in  sooth,— he  cannot  cnre  ! 

"  Thus  the  world's  hollow  friendship  bringrs  relief, 
"  Specious  in  sighs  of  sympathy,  to  lure 
"  The  heart,  then  bid  it  keener  pangs  endure." 

Such  was  hissombroiis  thought.— Again,  a  treasure 
Of  sounds,  to  lap  the  soul  in  bliss,  so  pure 

Came  wafted  on,  that  each  delicious  measure 

Seem'd  fraught  with  fadeless  love,  and  ever-blooming 

pleasure. 

.yce  the  Mlnstrelf  pp.  54,  55. 

Divine  the  product  of  pictorial  art, 

Wak'd  by  young  love  when  genius  prompts  our  aim  : 
Then  lives  in  eaen  expression  all  the  heart ; 

Each  stroke  is  radiance,  and  each  colour,  fiame  ! 

How  glow'd,  bow  tbrill'd  with  transport  Edwin's 
frame, 
When,  as  a  wi2ard  work,  be  saw  portray'd 

His  charmer's  fbrm,  ber  mien,  her  look  the  same  ! 
The  impassion'd  picture  he  once  more  survey'd. 
Then  thro'  the  trellis  dropp'd,  anA  plung'd  amidst  the 

glade. 

The  M'mstrely  p.  59. 

**  But  from  that  moment  I  was  all  the  bard, 

**  Tho'  scaroe  twelve  years  had  e'er  me  wing'd  their 
"  flight ! 
**  I  loek'd  on  nature  with  a  fond  regard  i 

•*  And  every  seene  was  bath'd  in  lovely  li^bt ! 

*•  New  was  each  murmur,— recent  every  sight, 
**  Wild  as  I  flung  my  rapid  glances  round  I 

**  Sparkled  the  living  streams,  as  crystal  bright  ; 
••  Wav'd  the  fair  trees  with  flowers  ambrosial  crown'd  ! 
**  And  all  was  clear  blue  sky,  and  all  was  fairy  ground. 

**  Whilst  others  with  cold  apathy  the  blooms 
••  Of  spring  perceiv'd— the  first  fresh  breath  inhal'd ; 

**  I  met  soft  roses  thro'  the  breaking  glooms, 
**  And  with  glad  heart  on  every  sweet  regal'd  I 
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cordially:    whence    I   conclude,  that   he   had  made  a 
poetical  use  of  it — ^greatly  to  his  satisfaction.      His  MSS. 

*'  Or,  if  the  summer  fruitage  glo^v'd,  or  sail'd 
"  The  thunder  in  careerinfir  horrors  red  ; 

*'  If  odorous  zephyr  sigb*d,  or  Anster  wail'd  ; 
'*  Delijfhted  still,  I  rov*d  where  fancy  led, 
"  Where  grandeur's  awful  forms,  its   flame   where 
*'  beauty  fed. 

"  Whilst  others  heeded  not  the  linnet's  loves, 
'*  *Twa8  mine,  thro'  all  the  warbling  woodland  maze, 
To  trace  the  growing  passion  of  the  grores  ; 
"  Or,  thro*  some  hollow  of  a  glen,  to  gaze. 

Where  the  dire  eagle,  prompt  her  prey  to  seize. 
Unsheathed  her  claws,  and  plied  her  bloody  beak ; 
"  Then  Tiew  her  mount  into  the  solar  blaze, 
*'  And,  north  away,  on  rapid  pinion  break, 
"  Where  her  vast  eyrie  hung  across  Beoarron's  peak. 

**  But  what  are  Ternal  smiles,  or  lightning  storms, 

*'  The  warbler's  lores,  the  impetuous  eagle's  wings  ? 
*•  Are  there  not  fairer  features,  finer  forms, 

**  To  strike  the  thrilling  heart's  harmonious  strings  ? 

**  VoluptiYous  fire  where  female  beauty  flings 
'*  To  touch  with  transient  glow  the  Tulgar  breast, 

**  'Twas  mine,  as  circled  by  some  wizard's  rings, 
**  To  flutter,  haply  for  a  moment  blest, 
**  And  gaze,  and  tremble  still,  and  find,  alas !  no  rest ! 

**  Yet,  tho'  I  glanc'd  a  more  impassion'd  look, 

**  And  breath'd,  too  tender,  more  enamour'd  sighs, 
••  Where  the  light  Tirgin  toss'd  her  careless  crook, 

"  With  love  and  joy  and  frolic  in  her  eyes  ; 

^'  \ei  could  no  sylvan  maid  with  sweet  surprise 
'*  Allure  me  by  a  charm  before  unseen  : 

**  The  simple  air  was  oft  a  poor  disguise  ; 
**  !Sior  was  there  meekness  in  the  modest  mien  ! 
**  No  sympathy  of  soul  inspir'd  the  village  green. 

"  And  say,  no  bosom  by  some  secret  bond 
*'  To  this  poor  heart  attacht,  doth  heaven  incline  ? 

'*  No  moral  music  to  my  soul  respond  ? 
'*  Rut  am  I  doom'd  in  lonesome  shades  to  pine, 
**  No  whisperings    breath'd,    no  sighs   to    answer 
mine  ? 

**  O  !    T  have  heard— not  seraphs— sooth  to  say— 
**  Heaven's  harmonies  could  warble  more  divine  !*' 

Sudden  his  wild  notes  sweetly  died  away 

Upon  the  trembling  strings ;  and ceas'd  his  lovesick  lay. 

The  Minstrel,  py,  66,  67. 
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I 
were  by  a  midnight  irruption  into  his  study  at  Truro, 

stolen  from  his  writing-desk  ;    and  various  articles  of 

In  fancy's  varm  and  msig\c  colours  drest, 
Snch  were  the  hopes  that  Albert  IotM  (•  raise ; 
That  pictur'd  her  who  all  his  heart  possess'd, 
Deligtited,  list'nincc  to  hit  future  lays : 
Thus  Nature  that  inherent  bent  betrays, 
Wliich  does  the  soul  of  Genius  ever  move, 
That  bent  to  please,  that  fond  desire  of  praise  t— 
And  who  a  richer  recompense  would  prove, 
Than  such  tweet  praise  to  win  from  beauty  and  frero  love  ? 

Genius,  j>.  89. 

—  Where  the  simple  bosom  owns  no  stain, 
**  Shall  not  the  chaste,  the  injs^enuous  virtues  find 

"  A  heart  of  heavenly  sympathies?  In  vain, 
"  Say,  shall  that  bosom  seek  its  kindred  mind  ? 
"  Ah  no  I  conf^enial  souls  to  meet  their  kind, 
Tho'  born  where  eothic  piles  superbly  rise, 
"  Not  seldom  hath  impartial  heaven  incUn'd  : 
4^nd  soon,  these  aspirations  taujj^ht  to  prize, 

"  Some  Marian  may  impart  her  moral  harmonies  !" 

The  Minstrel,  j).'\. 

Ah  !  sad  in  sooth  ;  for,  echoing  from  the  strand. 
No  more  the  voice  of  Fref^dom  f^lads  the  wave  ; 
No  more  exulting,  Hellas !  o*er  thy  land. 
It  wakes  to  honour  and  to  arms  the  brave  ; 
Fear,  ifrnorance,  and  sloth,  and  vice  deprave 
The  soul  by  baleful  tyranny  o*erborne ; 
Foul  treachery  awaits  t  and  the  pale  slave. 
Of  viler  staves  the  victim  and  the  scorn, 
IVeeps  o'er  his  native  soil,  rebb'd  of  its  fruits  forlorn  ! 

Ah  !  sad  in  sooth—  for  now  is  heard  no  more, 
Thy  pastoral  cadence— thy  heroic  song— 
Thy  hallow'd  streams  their  numbers  cease  to  pour. 
Thy  sacred  mounts  those  numbers  to  prolong ; 
Silent  the  tuneful  tongue,  and  mute  the  throng. 
That  swelCd  their  acclamation  to  the  skies  { 
Thy  walks  of  science,  and  thy  groves  among, 
'Mid  ruin'd  arts  the  lurking  robber  lies. 
And  starts  when  in  the  wind  the  shade  of  Genius  sighs. 

Isle  of  Apollo  !  e'en  thy  splendid  fane 
And  (wonder  of  the  world  that  worship|>*d  there) 
Thy  matchless  altar,  which,  alas  !  in  vain 
Aw'd  the  proud  Mede,  and  taught  him  to  forbear. 
Those  beauteous  relics  which  e'en  Time  could  spare, 
That  Art  erelong  her  ling'ring  beam  might  shed— 
B*en  these  the  brute  and  gross  barbarian  share— 
O'er  the  rank  sod  in  shatter'd  fragments  spread. 
Or,  shap'd  by  hands  profane,  rude  pillari  for  the  dead  ! 
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value  from  hia  house.     But  he  regretted  only  the  loss  of 
the  MSS.  which,  after  a  diligent  seareh,  were  foKfrnd  in  a 

There*  Deloa !  from  thy  loUtary  Bte«p« 
As  pensive  he  beheld,  on  Ocean's  bed. 
Those  onee-fam*d  isles  that  now  def^en'rate  sleep  ; 
Ah  !  where,  he  cried,  are  all  your  glories  flied  i 
Where  are  the  fleets  that  once  the  wave  o*erspread-~ 
The  sacred  bark— the  consecrated  band— 
The  festiwe  train  that  to  the  temple  led» 
With  hallow'd  ofT rings  from  each  pious  land. 
While  clouds  of  iocense  rose,  and  perfumed  all  tbe  strand  ? 

Land  of  Praxiteles  I  is  there  not  left 
One  breathing  image  of  the  Parian  stone 
To  rival  Phryne's  grace  f  art  thou  bereft 
Of  all  of  Phidias  but  the  name  alone  ? 

With  these  he  wander'd  thro'  each  classic  sceae. 
Each  isle  that  b1oom*d  beneath  JBgean  skies, 
Where  breath'd  their  fraerance  thro'  the  clime  seriene, 
Gay  flow'rs  that  sprang  from  Zephyr's  balmy  sighs* 

Thus  Albert,  as  he  saw  the  dawn  illume 
The  dun  horizon,  and  from  oceanV  swell 
Gradual  dissolve  its  melancholy  gloom. 
Save  where  the  deep'oing  shades  of  Athos  fell. 

Thence  o'er  the  wave  that  Persia's  blood  had  dy'd. 

As  Btriii|(ht  to  Salamis  he  bent  his  way, 

Warm'd  with  remembrance  of  her  ancient  pride. 

Would  he  the  hnpulse  of  his  zeal  obev  ; 

To  sing  your  triumphs,  Greece !  would  he  essay. 

And  e'en,  fond  dream  I  to  classic  praise  aspire  r 

But  ah  !  how  undeserving  seem'd  his  lay. 

How  eft  dejected  he  renounc'd  the  lyre. 

And  felt,  as  Fancy  soar'd,  how  weak  the  Minitrel's  fiie  I 

Fled  are  those  festive  scenes  ;  fall'n  are  those  walla, 
Which  once  contending  Wealth  and  Genius  grac'd  ? 
Their  storied  sculptures,  pillars,  pedestals. 
By  Turk,  and  Goth  of  modern  time  defac'd. 

H«re,  where  the  Turk's  rude  battlements  ascend, 
Rais'd  on  the  wreck  of  ages  let  ue  pause  | 
And  o'er  thy  ruin,  Athens  1  as  we  bend. 
Still  think  with  wonder  on  thv  weal  thM  was, 
Thy  golden  age  of  piety  and  laws, 
Thy  glorious  era,  when,  with  justice  arm'd. 
Valour  and  Virtue  won  in  Freedom's  cause; 
Thy  brilliant  days,  when  Art  and  Science  charm'd. 
By  guardian  Genius  woo'd,  by  rival  Beauty  warm'd  I 

I 
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ditch  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town. — The  Colonel  had 
"  wit  with  a  satiric  sting ;"  though  he  was  by  no  means 

Musing  on  these,  thaU  not  the  heart  expand, 
Albeit  the  eye  o'er  Desolation  rove, 
And  mark  the  last  proud  relics  of  the  land, 
The  crumbling  fanes  of  Pallas  and  of  Jove  ? 
Albeit  the  pale  of  Justice,  nor  the  ffrove 
Where  Science  nobly  labour'd  to  illume 
The  halls  where  wit,  and  taste,  and  genius  strove, 
The  warrior's  column,  nor  the  patriot's  tomb. 
Are  longer  now  beheld  amid  thy  olive  bloom  ! 

Genius, pp.  96,  07,  98—100—102—115—117,  lis,  U9. 

Thro'  a  bold  opening  of  the  mountains,  gleam'd 
The  deepen'd  azure  of  the  Egean  wave  ; 

And,  far  ofif,  where  the  western  radiance  streamed, 
The  isles,  as  all  in  motion,  to  deceive 
The  eye,  with  every  surge  appear'd  to  heave 

Their  flushing  clifls,  now  t&dea  from  the  sight  ; 
When  from  the  dream  poetic  fancy  gave. 
The  bard  awoke— a  dream  of  short  delight — 

And  view'd  the  illustrious  scene  fast  sinking  into  night. 


*'  So,  (cried  the  poet)  so,  imperial  Greece  ! 

**  Thy  closing  nonors  vanish'd  into  shade  ; 
"  Tho'  not,  alas  !  so  calm'd  by  halcyon  peace, 

**  With  not  a  tint  to  soothe  the  soul,  array'd  ! 

*'  No  !  as  thy  proud  effulgence  'gan  to  fade, 
*'  The  sick  day  struggled  o'er  a  lengthening  waste  ; 

**  Thy  marble  fanes  in  one  wide  ruin  laid  ; 
'*  Mingled  with  common  earth  each  work,  that  grac'd 
*'  Or  wisdom's  solemn  lore,  or  fine  pictorial  taste. 

"  Once,  where  the  Pallas  of  high  Athens  view'd 

**  Each  massy  tower,  each  decorated  dome  % 
•*  See  the  rent  arch,  tho  hoary  cornice  strew'd, 

**  As  sculpture  moulders  in  Cimmerian  gloom  ; 

*'  Tho',  yet  a  moment,  where  thro'  meadowy  bloom 
*'  Ilvhsus,  murmuring,  wash'd  the  bowers  below, 

**  The  sage,  in  sighs,  may  paint  his  sweetest  home, 
'*  Still  o'er  his  path  as  planes  their  umbrage  throw. 

And  streams,  to  fancy  dear,  in  lingering  lapses  flow. 

'  Lo,  where  o'ercanopied  in  Doric  state, 
"  Her  Phidias'  art  the  Athenian  goddess  crowii'd, 

*  And  thro'  revolving  ages  sternly  great, 

"  Thro'  all  her  shadowy  pomp  of  columns,  frown'd  ; 
"  '1  ill  cold  neglect  to  briars  that  twin'd  around 

*  Each  iVettcd  base,  rcsign'd  her  temple's  fame  ; 

'  'TilLlat*,  the  blacken'd  fragmontB  tmotethe  ground. 
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ill-natured,     I  remember  a  little  jeu  de  esprit  with  some 
caricature  sketches — a  fair  specimen  of  his  talent  for  ridi- 

*'  As  jealous  Adria,  with  ill-omenM  aim, 
**  Whirl'd  thro*  the  shiveriDg  walls,  the  fierce  sulphureous 
fiame. 

**  And  lo  !  the  dome  that  crumbles  into  dust, 

*'  VVhose  Parian  whiteness  lur*d  the  fflowing  skies  ; 
**  Which  breathM  from  every  animated  bust 

'*  Thatdasht  amid  Corinthian  foliap^e  lies, 

*'  The  hero-spirit  of  some  j^reat  emprize ! 
'*  And,  featurM  with  the  traits  of'  grandeur  past, 

*'  While  thro'  itsfracturM  roof  rank  weeds  arise, 
*'  See  to  the  Winds  of  Pleaven  their  temple  cast ; 
"  Its  monumental  Toice,  re-echoing  every  blast. 


It 


Majestic  Athens  !  Who,  thy  ruins  pil'd 
'  In  aweful  heaps  surveye,  nor  drops  a  tear  ? 
••  Who  dares  approach,  by  fancy  unbeguil*d, 

"  That  space,  where  Genius  wont  its  scene  to  rear, 

'*  And  dart  thro'  horrent  crowds  the  illusive  fear, 
*'  As  torches  trembled,  or  as  daggers  bled, 
"  And  sounds  not  human  met  the  shuddering  ear  ? 

'*  Who,  thro'  the  pictur'd  porch,  unheeding,  tread, 
'*  Nor  conjure  up  in  sighs  the  philosophic  dead  ? 

"  Fall'n  city  !  hear'st  thou,  as  of  mid  night  hosts, 
**  The  voices  of  the  dead  in  every  gale  ? 

"  Fall'n  city  !  seest  thou  not  the  sullen  ghosts 
'*  That  o'er  thy  desart  streets  in  silence  sail  ? 
**  Start  not  thy  people  from  the  warrior's  mail, 

**  The  patriot's  crown,  the  sage's  sweeping  train  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  thine  Orator,  yet  pale 
With  indignation,  launch  the  lightnings  ?  Vain 
Is  that  terrific  arm  that  shakes  all  Greece  again  f 


tc 
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*'  Where  Delos  trembles  on  her  desart  wave, 
'*  Rose  there  a  rock,  but  breath'd  religion  round  ? 

*'  Hath  ancient  Echo  murmur'd  from  her  cave, 
"  Nor  inspiration  swell'd  the  sacred  sound  ? 

"  Not  but  the  semblance  of  the  Grecian  mien, 
**  The  Grecian  face,  arrests  the  poet's  eye, 

*'  Whilst  o'er  the  busy  strand,  the  silent  green, 
*'  Apollo's  form  still  glides,  unconscious,  by  : 
*'  Not  but  a  Homer's  bead  we  oft  descry 
In  many  an  aged  peasant,  silver-grey  : 
'*  Yet  where,  alas  !  that  spirit  mantling  high. 
That  genius  flashing  an  immortal  ray, 

"  That  independent  soul  which  spurns  despotic  sway  ? 
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cule.     Never  idle  for  a  moment.  Colonel  Will  yams,  when 
not  at  the  desk,  was  employed  in  some  active  pursuit; 


"  E*en  now  where  Phidias  hreaihM  from  erery  nich, 
"  Where  Myro  iperted  in  creations  chaste  i 

*'  In  the  soft  folds  of  lucid  drapery  rich, 
"  VVhere  Polygnotus  charm'd  ing^eeoous  taste, 
"  And  Zeno  wisdom's  sterner  form  embraced  ; 

**  Lie^ht  spirits  their  diurnal  viiions  share  : 
'*  Yet  eret,  as  each  the  paths  of  glory  trac*d, 

**  I  spied  a  son  of  treachery  skulking  there— 

"  Amid  the  unweeting  tribe,  I  mark'd  his  sullen  air." 
Grecian  Prospects,  pp.  9,  9,  It,  11,  la,  13—15,   16— M,  27—30,  i) 


"  Ye  lone  dark  cUtTs  I  what  tho'  each  ware-worn  grot 
*'  May  bar  the  smiles  of  Nature  fVom  my  view, 
"  Can  solitude  conceal  fh>m  bleeding  tboujrht 
**  The  sad  remembrance  of  the  bliasl  knew  ? 
*'  No  !— still  relentless  mem'ry  wlH  pursue, 
"  And  moek  with  parted  moments  of  delight — 
"  Moments,  alas  1  now  fleeting  and  bow  few  ! 
"  Like  moonbeams  in  a  wild  and  wintry  night, 
**  When  from  the  pasting  clond  they  gleam  upon  the  sight 

**  E'ea  at  that  cloud  along  the  drear  expanse, 
*'  By  stormy  blasts  impell'd,  by  lightning  riven, 
**  Thro'  a  wide  world  of  mourning  and  mischance, 
'*  With  rended  heart,  Eugenia  !  am  I  driven. 
**  O  to  my  prison'd  spirit  that 't  were  given 
"  To  burst  its  mortal  bonds,  and,  unconfin*d, 
**  Trace  the  bright  lustre  of  thy  course  to  heaven, 
"  Overtake  thee  with  the  swift  wings  of  the  wind, 
*'  And  earth,  with  all  its  ills,  for  ever  leave  behind  ! 

Cetiius,  p.  139, 
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Ah  !  stay  (he  cries)  ye  dear  illusions  stay, 
'*  Too  prompt,  alas  !  to  flatter  and  to  fail  * 
Sparkling  and  melting  in  the  fervid  ray, 
I  see,  along  the  cowslips  of  the  dale 
Yen  crystal  drops,  that  erst  were  bolts  ef  hail. 
How  sweet  their  incense,  and  how  rich  their  glow  ! 
**  1  8ee  where  frown'd  the  welkin  dark  and  pale, 
Painting  its  cloud,  the  vermeil  hills  below. 
With  vadons  colours  gay,  yon  faery-featur'd  bow. 


«< 
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*'  Alas !  we  note  them,  but  they  fleet  the  while  ! 

**  So  transient,  female  favour  oft  we  rue  ! 
*'  Cold  icy  pride  relenting  to  a  smile, 
*'  And  blushes  scatter'd  like  the  rainbow's  hue. 
Bi]^,  (my  fond  heart  perhaps  may  tell  me  true) 
Thro'  fluid  ice  behold  the  breathing  flower  ! 
And,  the  tweet  vernal  promise  to  renew, 


•* 
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Mid,  if  debarred  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  from 
bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  would  sometimes  produce 

••  The  rainbow  f  littert  III  tlie  Biitiny  ibdwer, 

<•  Fair  harbitigeH  to  bope,  of  aatiy  a  golden  bour  !* 

Minstrel,  p.  (»• 

"  O  BeiDf  bom  for  wisdom  and  for  peace ! 
«  When  Will  tby  folly  and  thy  madness  end  ? 
*'  When  with  tby  feUow-mortal  wilt  thou  cease 
"  For  tyrants  and  their  minions  io  contend  ? 
'  Did  war,  and  war's  tain  triumph,  oTermend, 
By  spoils  or  pow*r,  the  lot  of  human  kind  ) 
No ;  they  but  serTO  the  social  ties  to  rend, 
*'  To  swell  the  pride  of  despots,  and  to  bind 
"  In  ehaiBi  thy  natire  rights— thy  freedom  of  the  mind. 

GeniuSi  p.  144. 

And  is  it  thus  man  tramples  upon  man  ? 

Shall  tyranny  break  down|  or  fraud  betray 
That  spirit  which  far  bevond  life's  little  span 

Soars  where  high  Genius  points  the  empyreal  way  ? 

Shall  treachery  mar  its  course,  or  blot  its  ray  i 
No!  can  aught  human  quench  the  heaTonly  tlame  ? 

No  !  the'  immur'd  where  faints  unheard  the  lay, 
Young  Edwin  in  disdain  snpnress'd  the  alaim 
Of  lordly  birth,  and  grasp'd  the  Minstrel's  nobler  name, 

Minstrel,  p.  8J. 

Then,  Genius,  was  thy  triumph— then  the  yoice 
Of  Virtue  and  of  Reason  whisperM  sweet  t 
True  son  of  Science  and  the  Muse,  rejoice  ! 
Thy  task  is  done — thy  trial  is  complete ! 
Of  Nature  gifted,  thou,  with  ardour  meet. 
To  win  the  meed  of  knowlege  well  hast  striren, 
Improying  still,  with  unabated  heat. 
The  noblest,  proudest  attribute  which  Heayen 
To  wako  immortal  hope,  to  mortal  man  has  given* 

Genius,  p,  159 

Conscious  her  glance  met  his  1— She  thought,  and  sigh'd. 
His  dumb  reserve  had  prov'd  a  twofola  bane  : 

Then,  like  a  blaze  of  light,  his  mystic  pride 
She  saw  unyeil'd,  and  own'd  its  generous  strain  t 
And  joy 'd,  that  mantled  e'en  in  throngs  profane, 

The*  for  a  while  obscur'd,  baronial  blood  t 
Yet,  (not  of  her  ancestral  honours  yain) 

View'd  Genius,  first  of  every  earthly  good, 

Rise  paramount  o'er  birth,  in  its  own  hardihood  I 
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in  his  work-shop  a  tea-chest,  or  a  tea-cad^,  finished  be- 
yond the  utmost  art  of  any  cabinet-maker  in  Cornwall. 


And  Ed\rin !  where,  where  lurkt  the  peasant  lad  ! 

Clans,  earldoms,  wealth,  and  beauty,  all  thine  own  ! 
Born  the  low  peasant  of  the  uncutturM  shade, 

•*  Thy  proua  inheritance"— thy  harp  alone  ! 

But,  from  the  cot  evolving^  to  the  throne. 
As,  nature,  men,  and  manners  meet  thy  views, 

Shall  not  the  sister-arts  in  loftier  tone 
Throujfh  life,  delight  and  dif^nity  diffuse  ; 
And,  feeling  well  their  worth,  the  million  bless  thy  Muse  i 

Minstrel,  j>.  8<». 
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Friend  of  my  joys !  companion  of  my  woes ! 
My  lov'd  and  faithful  lyre— whose  soothing  strain 
So  oft  has  luU*d  my  sorrow  to  repose. 
And  calm*d  my  ferer'd  pulse  and  threbbing  brain, 
Still  to  a  heart  where  warmest  passions  reign — 
Where  anxious  hope  and  doubt  alternate  sway — 
Where  beat  the  wild  extremes  of  joy  and  pain — 
Still  to  my  heart  thy  wonted  charm  convey. 
And  cheer  my  wand'riog  steps  thro*  life's  uncertain  way. 

Genius,  p.  irtl. 

And  cried  :  "Hence  reptile  !  from  my  sight  !  Avaunt! 
**  Haste  from  these  walls,  and  seek  thy  wildwood  haunt, 
"  Nor  here  again  thy  peasant  dreams  advance  : 

'*  Thy  freedom  on  such  terms  alone  1  grant. 

Go  !  and  in  other  groves  indulge  thy  trance  ! 
Thy  patrimonial  harp,  thy  proud  inheritance  !*' 

"  Yes  !"  (Edwin  cries)  •*  this  harp  is  worth  a  throne  ! 

"  Poor  are  thy  castles  to  one  Minstrel  lay  ! 
**  Yes  !  there  are  claims  that  grandeur  dares  not  own  ! 

'  *  For  i  have  claims  (his  full  heart  seem'd  to  say) 

**  That,  where  the  warrior's  plumage  fades  away, 
**  And  conquest  her  vain  ensigns  hath  unfurl'd, 

'*  Shall  to  the  soul  aspire,  the  bosom  sway, 
**  And  from  their  bloodstain'd  heights  where  despots  hurl'd 
"  Roll  ID  dishonest  dust,  shall  rouse  a  vassal  world  1  '* 


It 
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Go  then,  my  boy  !"— the  mocking  Cronstoun  spoke— 
"  Go,  with  a  power  to  thee  reveal'd  alone. 
In  suffering  clanships  break  the  ignoble  yoke  ! 
**  Besnre,  enchantment  lives  in  every  tone  ! 
And,  with  a  sorcery  to  thy  sires  unknown, 
**  Thy  strains  shall  kindle  slaves  to  arms,  to  arms  ! 
Go  then ;  and  pictur'd  beauty  be  thine  own  ! 


<« 
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That  he  died  suddenly  in  an   epileptic  fit,  I  have  else- 
'vvhere,  I  believe,  intimated. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Willyams  and  Trevanion 
were  friends.  And  "  the  Influence  of  Apaihy^^  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  "  the  Influence  of  Genius." 
In  '•  the  Apathy,^^  indeed,  there  is  more  originality. 
Among  "  tht  Miscellaneous  poemsJ^  there  are  love 
ditties,  that  might  have  won  a  "  Myra's  ear."  Our  poet, 
Henry,  is  a  son  of  John  Trevanion  Purnell  Bettesworih 
Trevanion,  of  Caerhayes -Castle.  We  trace  the  pedigree 
of  Trevanion  to  Sir  John  Trevanion,  who  was  of  Tre- 
vanion, in  Caerhayes,  six  generations  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  This  family,  who  acquired  the  manor  and 
barton  of  Caerhayes  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  Arundel, 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  by  the  death  of  William 
Trevanion,  Esq.  in  1767.  His  two  sisters,  co-heiresses — 
the  elder  married  John  Bettes worth,  L.  L.  D. — the 
younger.  Admiral  Byron,  grandfather  of  LorcZ*  Byron  the 
Poet,  The  present  J.  T.  P.  B.  Trevanion,  (grandson  of 
Dr.  Bettesworth)  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Tre- 
vanion in  1801. 

It  might  well  have  been  expected,  that  Henry 
should  offer  the  "  selectest  sweets"  on  the  shrine  of  his 
inspired  relation, 

**  Go,  ^waken  thro'  a  ^roanin^  land  alarms  ! 
"  The    original    thy    meed— no    less     than    Marian's 
•*  cbariDs  !" 

Minstrel,  p.  72. 

*  "  Lord  Byron,  the  Poet,  before  he  covld  take  his  seat, 
was  obliged  to  procure  affidavits  in  proof  of  his  grandfathtr^a 
marriage  with  Miss  Trevanion  :  which  haying;  taken  place  in  a 
private  Chapel  at  Carhais,  no  regular  certificate  of  the  ceremony 
could  be  produced.  At  lengfth,  all  the  necessary  evidence 
haTing  been  obtained,  ISth  of  March  1809,  be  entered  the 
House  alone  ;— and,  abashed  and  pale,  passed  the  woolsack 
without  looking  round,  and  advanced  to  the  table  to  take  the 
oaths:  After  which,  the  Chancellor  quitted  hisseatand  went 
towards  him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his  hand  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  welcome  him.  But  he  made  a  stiff  bow,  and  only 
touched  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  the  Cbancellor'd  hand,  when 
Lord  Eldon  immediately  returned  to  his  •eat.*'— Gaf/'i  Life 
c/Bj/ron,  p,  54. 
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**  One  whose  soul  hath  fled 


Stricken — but  not  polluted->^to  the  dead ; 
The  slave  of  feeling— but  too  proud  to  show 
That  feeling  to  a  world  esteemed  a  foe ; 
Barred  from  his  native  land— -compelled  to  roam- 
Adored  of  nations— yet  without  a  home ; 
No  kindred  arm  his  fevered  head  to  rear, 
No  fond  attention  his  last  hour  to  cheer ; 
Not  one  to  light  that  moment's  awful  gloom 
And  gild  with  hope  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ; 
To  read  the  wishes  of  his  life's  last  page. 
His  wants  supply,  his  agony  assuage ; 
To  picture  future  scenes  of  new  delight, 
And  sooth  the  struggling  spirit  ere  its  flight ; 
Seal  the  cold  eyelid  with  affection's  tear, 

And  to  his  child  a  parent's  blessing  bear  !'^ 

P.  26. 

From  **  th9  Miseelkmemu  Po9ms  :*'3 

Fly — fly, — we  must  not  meet  again,— 
Another  hour  like  this  will  throw 

A  cureless  phrensy  o'er  my  brain  ; 
Alas  !  'tis  half  bewildered  now. — 

Why  stay  we  here  ?  These  moments  bring 

To  our  lost  souls  a  deeper  stiog.^-* 

When  stars  like  these  shall  sadly  light 

Thy  steps  to  scenes  to  memory  dear. 
Those  eyes  will  gaze  until  thy  sight 

Shall  picture  mine  reflected  there — 
Bat  no, — 'twere  better  not  to  think 
That  there  is  left  one  burning  link 
Of  that  dear  chain  we  now  must  sever, — 
But  part, — aye !  even  in  thought,— for  ever.— 

See, — see  yon  pitying  breeze  from  heaven, 
Sweeping  across  thy  feverish  brow. 

Tells  thee  thy  crimes  are  all  forgiven. 
For  this  last  victory  o'er  thy  woe ;— 
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This  last  sad  earthly  struggle  o'er, 
Thy  friends, — thy  God, — can  ask  no  more, — 
The  world  again  will  shine  before  thee, — 
To  which  I  now — thus — thus — restore  ihee. 

P.  p.  84. 85. 

Oh  !  say  not  so, — by  all  that 's  dear. 
By  the  loved  hour  when  last  we  met, 

By  memory  of  thy  love's  first  tear. 

And  thought  of  meetings  happier  yet, — 

I  will  not  leave  thee ; — we  may  rove 
Like  bees  to  every  fresh  blown  flower, 

But  from  the  one  which  most  we  love 
We  hoard  the  sweets  for  future  hour. 

Oh  !    poison  not  a  time  so  blest 

With  such  a  thought, — oh  !  does  this  tell, 
This  lip  which  now  to  thine  is  prest, 

That  it  can  ever  say  farewell  r 

Words — words  are  nothing,— we  may  say 
Par  different  thoughts  from  what  we've  felt ; 

May  kneel  and  swear  to  love  to-day, — 
To-morrow — laugh  that  we  have  knelt. 

P.  p.  102. 103. 

Oh  !  say  not  love  hath  never  grown 
But  from  the  icy  womb  of  Time ! 

One  feeling  glance,  one  gentle  tone. 
Will  see  him  glowing  in  his  prime.*— 

Cold  is  the  love  that  slowly  rears 

His  throne  upon  the  wreck  of  years ; — 

Like  frozen  streams,  that  in  the  day 

To  wintry  suns  thaw  half  away. 

But  in  the  absence  of  their  light. 

What  melts  by  day,  congeals  at  night. 
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When,  after  beating  long  and  lone, 
Like  bark  upon  a  w^ide  sea  thrown, 
To  the  worn,  desolate  heart  appears 
The  haven  it  has  sought  for  years. 
The  rocks  of  Disappontment  past. 
On  which,  for  long,  it  has  been  cast, 
It  gains  the  port — a  wreck  at  last. 

Oh  !  no — the  fire  one  moment  caught 

From  glowing  cheeks,  and  smiling  lips, 
Bright  as  a  radiant  meteor,  brought 

To  earth  after  a  cold  eclipse, — 
A  warmer,  deeper  thrill  will  dart, 
And  draw,  more  fondly,  heart  to  heart. 
Than  a  whole  age  of  passion  crost 
By  doubts,  even  in  the  doubting  lost. 

Away! — I  hate  the  sapient  page, 

That  leads  us  from  a  rapturous  dream. 
To  bid  us  hesitate  an  age. 

And  found  love's  basis  on  esteem  ! — 
Phoebe  !  if  such  must  be  the  task. 
Thy  heart  from  mine  can  calmly  ask, — 
Then  fare  thee  well ! — I  leave  to  those 
Who  o'er  Love's  brimming  cup  can  doze, 
And  gravely  pause  upon  the  brink. 
Till  from  the  lips  the  nectar  shrink, 
A  love  that  can  so  coldly  shine — 
A  heart  that  cannot  feel  like  mine. 

P.p.  110-112. 

My  good  friend  Valentine  Le  Grice,  has  scattered 
amongst  his  acquaintance  numerous  little  impromptus, 
from  his  carelessness  and  their  negligence  mere  epheme- 
rals.  But  they  deserved  a  better  fate.  Their  wit,  their 
poignancy,  their  poetic  spirit,  had  they  been  collected  into 
a  volume,  would  have  ensured  to  them  immortality.  "  The 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,^  from  Longus,  could  have  been  so 
translated  only  by  a  Poet. 
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"  The  Petition  from  an  old  uninhabited  House  in 
Penzance  to  its  Master  in  Town,"  will  do  us  more  good 
than  all  the  Petitions  with  which  we  are  pestered  in  the 
spirit  of  bitterness ;  if  "  to  laugh  (as  Wolcot  would  say) 
is  better  than  to  cry" — if  to  enliven  the  spirits  contribute 
more  to  our  health,  than  to  *'  make  us  sad  by  croaking  and 
foreboding." 

Since  Atoms,  Guineas,  Frogs  and  Mice 
Can  take  their  pen  up  in  a  trice. 
And  fill  the  Novel- vender's  sale 
With  merry,  or  with  mournful  tale, 
Don't  be  surpriz'd,  my  honor'd  Master, 
If  your  Old  House  in  sad  disaster 
Should  find  a  tong-ue  to  lay  before  ye 
Its  upper,  lower,  middle  Story — 

In  zig-?;ag  ruin  on  my  brow, 

Of  tottering  rails*  a  rotten  row 

Cry  out,  "  Take  care,"  to  all  below ; 

Nay,  sparrows,  with  admonitory  pecks, 

Warn  off  their  young  ones,  lest  they  break  their  necks. 

My  mould'ring  walls  in  many  a  hideous  chasm 

Re^quire  some  healing  Mason's  cataplasm  : — 

From  side  to  side,  so  crack'd  my  ruins  are. 

That,  if  you  will  not  grant  them  some  repair. 

Pray,  on  each  gap  inscribe  "  This  is  no  Thorougfare," 

The  Passengers,  who  daily  pass, 
Peep  through  my  broken  panes  of  glass, 
But  cobwebs  with  a  friendly  veil 
My  inward  solitudes  conceal. 

*  These  rails  bave  fallen  down,  since  the  first  edition  of 
this  epistle.  Part  of  Stonehenge  has  fallen,  since  Dr.  Stuke- 
ly*s  last  description  of  it ;  and  Athens  is  by  no  means  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  when  described  by  Wheeler  and  Wood. 
Such  must  be  the  consequences  attendiDjp  all  •*  Writings  ou 
ruins."    Etiam  periere  riaino?, " 
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Alas!  Arachne,  tho'  no  sweeping  broom 
Brush  down  the  labors  of  thy  loom  ; 
Where  there's  no  sugar,  cream,  or  pie, 
To  lure  the  scent  of  wand' ring  fly, 
Thou'rt  doom'd  a  slower  death  to  meet, 
And  thine  own  Web's  thy  winding-sheet : 

Thy  tap'stry  clouds  my  shattered  panes. 

Waving,  like  banners,  o'er  thy  starv'd  remains. 

My  Scraper's  gone,  for  none  my  threshold  needs  ; 

My  Steps  are  strewn  with  emblematic  weeds ; 

To  thund'ring  knocker,  and  to  tinkling  bell 

My  moveless  Door  has  bid  a  long  farewell ; 

For  who  would  knock,  or  who  would  ring  the  bell. 

To  hear  the  hollow  echoes  sadly  tell, 

"  There's  nobody  at  home : — 'tis  Desolation's  cell '/' 

Once  the  firm  Guardian  of  the  racy  wines 

Against  the  wall  my  Cellar  door  reclines 

Unlock'd,  unhinged ;  while  thro'  the  dark  profound 

The  empty  Pipe  emits  a  mournful  sound. 

Of  cork-less  Carcases  a  dreary  row 

Moulder  in  catacombs,  that  gape  below, — 

Sons  of  the  social  hour,  shed  -sorrows  here  I 

If  e'er  ye  wept,  weep  o'er  the  Bottled  Bier.f — 

Why  starts  my  Muse  ?  why  trembling  turns  her  head  ? 

Views  she  some  friend  amid  the  mig^hly  dead  ? 

She  views  thy  corpse,  O  Port,  and  mourns  thy  spirit  fled. 

-f  I  the  author  do  positively  assert  that  "  Bisr'*  is  the 
Tighi  word.  If  empty  bottles  are  called  **  dead  men/'  surely 
it  is  not  too  bold  a  metaphor  to  style  the  shelf,  which  supports 
them,  a  Bottled  Bier.  If  1  had  not  made  this  positive  declara* 
lion  in  my  lifetime,  it  is  pleasant  to  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  conjectural  emendations  of  those  learned,  but  yet 
unborn  Doctors  A.  B.  C.  D.  &c.  if  my  Epistle  should  have 
been  found  in  the  corner  of  an  old  chest  some  centuries  hence. 

<*  Bottled  Bier.*'  A  mere  mistake  of  the  printer:  for 
'*  Bier,  read  Beer."  Bottled  Beer  was  a  common  article  in 
the  cellars  of  Gentlemen  in  the  19th  century.    Dr.  A. 

The  readinji;  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  is  certainly  right :  Bot- 
tled Beer,  or  Porter,  was  not  only  a  common  beverage  in 
those  days,  but  it  vra«  an  articU  of  exportation  f  «s  appears 
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Tf  Penzance,  like  Bodmin  Town,* 
Look'd  like  one  great  Tumble-down, 
Where  the  buildings,  "  one  and  all," 
Bend  in  sympathetic  fall ; 
In  such  a  fellowship  of  grief 
My  sorrow  might  find  some  relief: 
But  now,  from  Back  to  Betty's  Lane, 
From  MoRROP  stile  to  Ponsendane  ; 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 
Where  Jennies  spin,  or  Hides  are  drest ; 

by  the  Reziitert  of  the  Ciistom-house,  \rhich  by  the  kind  per- 
miuion  of  those  patroni  of  Literature,  the  Lordi  of  the  Trea- 
sury, I  have  beea  permitted  to  search.  It  is  strange  how 
"  Bier*'  should  he  found  in  three  editions  !     Dr.  B. 

I  a^raa  with  Dr.  A.  and  Dr.  B.  in  their  happy  emenda- 
tion ofthe  text.  Had  they  attended  to  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
they  would  not  hare  been  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  orifjrin  of  the 
error*  The  words  **  carcases  "  and  '*  catacombs"  occur  in 
the  precedinfc  lines,  and  the  Editor's  mistake  of  Bier  for  Beer, 
was  natural :  it  is  eyidently  not  a  mistake  of  the  printer. 
Dr.  C. 

I  am  at  all  times  willins^  io  pay  every  respect  to  the  acute- 
n(*8s  of  a  Dr.  A.  the  sagacity  of  a  Dr.  B.  and  the  profundity  of 
a  Dr.  C.  but  as  Bier  is  the  reading  of  every  edition,  three  of 
which  were  published  in  the  Author's  lifetime,  I  must  think 
that  it  is  right,  and  that  Bier  was  the  name  of  some  liquor 
then  in  vogue,  though  now  unknown.  I  am  informed  that 
upon  digging  near  the  spot,  where  the  Old  House  stood,  a 
bottle  has  lately  been  found  withkVi^ires  twisted  over  the  neck 
of  it :  no  doubt  with  an  intention  ft>  confine  the  cork  :  and  per* 
haps  the  **  Bier"  (for  I  never  can  consent  to  think  it  was 
**  Beer")  was  contained  in  such  bottles.     Dr.  D. 

Dr.  D.  is  certainly  correct.  I  have  seen  the  bottle  ;  it  hat 
an  £.  upon  it,  the  initial  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  cork  was  not  quite  destroyed, 
and  a  little  liquid  was  atill  remaining  in  the  bottle.  That 
never  to  be  sumciently  admired  chemist  Dr.  G.  is  engaged  in 
analysing  it :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  discovering 
what  were  the  ingredients  of  that  (now  unknown)  liquor 
called  "  Bier."    Dr.  F. 

Oh  I  Shakspeare,  Brother  Bard  !  ifthoubadst  used  my  pre- 
caution. Thou  wouldst  not  so  have  suffered  by  Commentators  I 

*  A  learned  Judge  on  the  circuit  observed  to  the  Mayor  of 
Bodmin,  that  the  whole  town  appeared  to  have  been  built  at 
one  time.  Whv  do  you  think  so  t  said  the  Mayor:  btcauit  it 
is  all  tumbling  dowo  together,  replied  the  Judge. 
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Elliott's  Square,  and  Will  Toll's  Bakehouse, 
Humphry's  Shop,  and  Phillpott's  Cakehouse  ; 
Woolcock's  Back-let,  Market-jew  street, — 
Every  where,  'tis  like  a  new  street. 

Nay,  Michael  Angelo,  thy  Art 
Finds  in  our  Signs  its  counterpart; 
And  Admiration  cries,  Odsnooks  !  is 
This  by  Apelles  done,  or  Zeuxis  ? 

Swoll'n  with  its  tributary  rills. 
Devolving  from  the  Maddern  hills, 
The  Shoot,  which  at  its  foamy  spout 
Wash'd  all  the  filth  of  Rabble-rout, 

Now — 
^    Purely  sweet,  a  crystal  stream, 
Sparkles  in  the  solar  beam. 

Beneath  the  canopy  of  deep  calash, 

Our  Dames  of  old  defied  the  torrent's  dash  ; 

And  as  no  Lamps  upon  the  night 

Then  pour'd  a  galaxy  of  light. 
Maid  Betty's  lantern,  trim  with  scoUop'd  paper. 
Shed  the  tame  twinkling  of  a  tallow  taper. 
To  guide  the  cautious  toe,  in  patten  neat, 
Through  the  wet  horrors  of  the  muddy  street : 
But  now,  than  Phaeton  much  madder. 
Cracks  his  loud  whip  the  Jehu  Dadder ; 

— His  glowing  axle  burns  : 

From  eastern  to  the  western  Green 

Mingled  Beaux  and  Belles  are  seen 

Dashing  in  the  Kitareen  : 
To  Dinner,  Supper,  Tea,  and  Dancing 
The  HoRgEs  OF  THE  Storm  are  prancing 

Jn  quick  successive  turns. — 
Some  Wives  and  Matrons  more  sedately  go, 
In  stately  ease,  majestically  slow, 
Pois'd  on  the  balanc/d  Poles  of  Kitty  Bbn  Koscrow, 
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Our  Ball-room  too  has  few  compeers : 

See,  see  those  blazing  Chandeliers  ! 

What  Music  ravishing  the  spheres  ! 

And  ah  !  what  pretty  little  Hour  is. 

Whose  charms  are  more  than  ample  dowries, 

Lightly  thread  the  mazy  dance  ! 

— Say,  say,  ye  Gods,  is  this  Penzance  ? 
Yes,  Master,  yes,  and  more  my  Muse  could  tell 
Of  Justice  Dinners  at  the  Grand  Hotel  ; 
Of  crouded  News-rooms,  where  in  stern  debate 
Some  stir  the  nation  up,  and  some  the  grate.f 

But  what  have  I  witk  them  to  do  ? 
Houses  warm,  theyVe  made  for  you. 
Once  on  a  time  I  had  my  heyday  ; 
But  now  from  Michaelmas  to  May-day 
I  hear  no  Music,  see  no  Lady, 
Nor  knpw  what  'tis  to  have  a  gay  day. 
Qh  !  then,  my  ever  honor'd  Master  ! 
Have  pity  on  my  sad  disaster, 
And  call  for  mortar,  brick,  and  plaister* 

The  following  elegant  little  Poem,  was  ''  composed 
for  the  Ladies'  Charitable  Bazaar  at  Penzance.^' 

What !  in  these  wonder-working  days. 
When  upside  down  all  things  are  turning  ; 

When  steam  the  rapid  car  conveys, 
And  lamps  without  their  oil  are  buroiDg  ; 

When  led  by  Davy's  guardian  blaze 
With  safety  through  the  fire  we  walk  ; 

And  lithographs  to  our  amaze 

Can  make  the  very  stones  to  talk  ; 

t  The  ■pirit  of  reform  if  never  more  troublefome,fbaii  when 
it  has  a  pyrotechnieal  tarn.  Furor  arma  ministrat.  The  flro- 
reformer  leiieo  tho  poker,  mnd  chokos  those  who  ware  pro* 
Tioufly  comfortable,  (tho'  in  a  newt-room,  as  la  the  werldf,  all 
cannot  have  front  leatt  near  the  fire,)  with  dust  and  tmoke 
and  ashee* 
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Shall  Charily  alone  be  far 

Amid  these  wonders  left  behind? 
If  you  will  enter  this  Bazaar, 

She  deals  with  magic  too,  you'll  find. 

Around  the  tables  gaily  spread 

See  all  that  Fancy  can  bestow  : 
Of  sparkling  stars  and  roses  red. 

And  pictures  fair,  a  splendid  show  ! 

Ware  but  a  gold  or  silver  wand, —      * 
That  fillagree  shall  thatch  a  cottage ; 

Obedient  to  the  same  command 

I'hat  urn  becomes  a  mess  of  pottage. 

That  silken  cushion  stufTd  with  bran 

Shall  be  a  basket  full  of  bread  ; 
And  what  appears  a  cooling  fan 

Shall  as  a  blanket  warm  a  bed. 

The  parasol  shall  form  a  ceiling 
To  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain  ; 

Yon  butterfly  shall  speed  with  healing 
Upon  its  wings  to  soften  pain. 

That  rase  is  full  of  balm  and  honey, 

Transparent  tho'  it  seems  to  be  : 
The  empty  purse  shall  pour  out  money — 

Those  chains  shall  set  a  pris'ner  free. 

Thus  trivial  toys  to  outward  sense, 

That  glitter  but  a  useless  store, 
Touch'd  by  thy  wand,  Benevolence  ! 

Are  food  and  raiment  for  the  poor. 

In  a  Sonnet  on  visiting  the  School  at  Bristol,  in 
which  the  Poet  Chatterton  was  bred,  we  are  pleased 
both  with  the  Poet  and  the  Christian, 
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IVe  viewed  the  pit,  where  as  in  scorn  were  thrown 
The  bones  of  Cbatterton  ;  and  here  I  see. 
Where  first  the  Muses  marked  him  for  their  own 
Emerging  from  the  dawn  of  infancy.-— 
Children  !   He  once  was  blithe  as  now  ye  are. 
The  life-beam  glitt'ring  in  his  ardent  eye  : 
But  Guilt  and  Melancholy  and  Despair 
Pointing  their  future  prey,  pass'd  darkling  by. 
Ah  !  what  is  Genius  !     '  Tis  a  burning  brand 
Like  that  the  Cherub  bore  to  guard  the  way 
To  Paradise.     If  Grace  support  the  hand 
That  wields  it,  then  it's  radiant  flame  shall  play 
In  glory  round  ;  else  shall  it's  lightnings  burst. 
And  strike  their  victim  down — scath'd  and  accurst. 

Le  Grice,  though  not  a  Cornishman,  is  the  possessor 
of  Trereife,  and  perhaps  the  most  acute  and  active  justice 
of  this  county ; — ^which  should  seem  no  trivial  praise, 
when  it  is  considered  that  Cornwall  has  of  late  years 
been  distinguished  by  the  shining  talents  and  effective 
energies  of  its  magistrates. 

We  may  attribute,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert 
this  translation  from  a  passage  in  Synesius,  inscribed  by  a 
Father  over  his  Child,  in  East-Bourn  Church  Sussex. 

At/3ac  Ovpavia 
K.e\yfiai  Kara  yag, 
Tlayq  fie  h^ovy 
OS"fV  i^i\v^rjVf 
^uyag  aXi;nc« 

Give  me,  released  from  matter's  chain^ 
To  seek,  O  God !  my  home  again : 
Within  thy  bosom  to  repose. 
Whence  the  stream  of  Spirit  flows. 
Libation  of  celestial  birth. 
Behold  me  pour'd  on  nether  earth  : 
Then  give  me  to  that  parent  Well, 
Whence  thy  flitting  Wanderer  felL 

K   3 


\ 
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I  have  reesoo  to  think,  likewise,  that  ^'  Gentld 
Delia"  was  Mr.  GHlbert's. 

lo  the  autumn  of  17Q1,  Mr.  I.  E.  managing  partner 
of  the  Cornish  Copper  Company,  having  taken  possession 
of  his  new  house  at  Reviere,  a  dance  was  given  on  the 
occasion.  Among  the  company  were  Miss  M.  J.  Dr. 
Beddoes  a  visitor  at  Tredrea,  and  Mr.  Davies  Giddy, 
now  Gilbert.  Dr.  Beddoes,  dancing  with  Miss  J.  spor- 
tively pinned  to  her  bandeau  some  ribbons,  emblems  of 
Liberty,  whichhad  been  given  to  him  as  curiosities,  by  a 
gentleman  recently  come  home  from  an  excursion  on  the 
Continent. 

Dr.  Beddoes  produced  these  verses  on  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast. 

Sweet  Maid  !  whose  joy-diffusing  smile 
Can  Sorrow's  burden 'd  heart  beguile. 
Whose  festive  mien,  and  sunny  glance 
Shed  lustre  o'er  the  lively  dance ; 

May  Freedom's  Garland,  still  as  now. 
Overshadow  Beauty's  radiant  brow  I 
And,  stealing  thence  resistless  grace. 
Spread  wide  her  empire  o'er  our  race. 

May  Health  thine  airy  steps  attend, 
And  modest  Mirth  his  measures  blend ; 
As  Time  leads  on  thy  social  hours ; 
Thou  Rosalind  of  Cornwall's  bowers ! 

And  may  what  e'er  thine  eye  surveys, 
Array'd  in  ruby-coloured  rays, 
Return  to  thy  delighted  sense 
^A'he  same  soft  joy s-^-thy  looks  dispense^ 
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Some  time  afterwardi,  was  circulated 

GENTLE  DELIA. 

Why  should  gentle  Delia  wear 
That  baleful  ribbon  in  her  hair..  ..'..• 
Emblem  of  rebellious  strife. 
Of  war,  and  all  the  ills  of  life  ? 

Misguided  Fair  !  that  pledge  disclaim; 
The  pledge  of  murder,  vice  Qnd  shame  ! 
The  pledge  that  wrought  the  fierce  decree 
Which  drives  far  off  sweet  Liberty. 

Oh  Liberty  !  thou  goddess  fair, 
And  Innocence  thy  sister  rare  ! 
We  know  the  haunts,  wherein  ye  rest—- 
**  In  Britain*s  Isle,  and  Delia's  Breast." 

The  author  of  the  following  very  beautiful  lines, 
WiNTHROP  Mackworth  Praed,  a  son  of  Serjeant 
Praed  (who  is  a  cousin  of  Praed  of  TS^evetkoi)  was 
Editor  of  the  Etonian,  and  gained  many  prizes  at 
Cambridge.—- Mr.  Praed  has  the  happy  art  of  blending 
with  a  gracefulness  peculiarly  his  own,  the  playful  and 
the  pathetic,  the  gentle  and  the  satirical,  the  serious  and 
the  ludicrous. 

BEAUTY  AND    HER  VISITORS. 

1  lookM  for  Beauty  :— on  a  throne, 

A  dazzling  throne  of  light,  I  found  her ; 
And  music  pour*d  its  softest  tone. 

And  flowers  their  sweetest  breath  around  faer» 
A  score  or  two  of  idle  gods. 

Some  drest  as  peers,  and  some  as  peasants, 
Were  watching  all  her  smiles  and  nods. 

And  making  compliments  and  presents. 
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And  firgt  young  Love,  the  rosy  boy, 

Exhibited  his  bow  and  arrows. 
And  gave  her  many  a  pretty  toy, 

Torches,  and  bleeding  hearts  and  sparrows  : 
She  told  him,  as  he  pass'd,  she  knew 

Her  court  would  scarcely  do  without  him : 
But  yet  (she  hoped  they  were  not  true) 

There  were  some  awkward  tales  about  him. 

Wealth  deem'd,  that  magic  had  no  charm 
More  mighty  than  the  gifts  he  brought  her, 

And  link'd  around  her  radiant  arm 
Bright  diamonds  of  the  purest  water  : 

The  Goddess,  with  a  scornful  touch, 
UncIaspM  the  gaudy,  galling  fetter  ; 

And  said— -she  thank'd  him  very  much- 
She  liked  a  wreath  of  roses  better. 

Then  Genius  snatch'd  his  golden  lute. 

And  told  a  tale  of  love  and  glory  ; 
The  crowd  around  were  hush'd  and  mute. 

To  hear  so  sad  and  sweet  a  story. 
And  Beauty  mark'd  the  minstrel's  cheek. 

So  very  pale — no  bust  was  paler ; — 
Vow'dshe  could  listen  for  a  week  ; 

But  really — he  should  change  his  tailor. 

A  s  died  the  echo  of  the  strings, 

A  shadowy  phantom  kneePd  before  her, 
Look'd  all  unutterable  things  ; 

And  swore,  to  see  was  to  adore  her. 
He  caird  her  veil  a  cruel  cloud. 

Her  cheek  a  rose,  her  smile  a  battery  : 
She  fancied  it  was  Wit  that  bow'd — 

Fm  almost  certain  it  was  Flattery. 

There  was  a  beldame  finding  fault 
With  every  person's  every  feature ; 
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A  nd  by  the  stare,  and  by  the  halt, 

I  kaew  at  once  the  odious  creature : 
**  You  see,"  quoth  Envy,  **  I  am  come 

To  bow — as  is  my  bounden  duty  ; — 
They  tell  me  Beauty  is  at  home  ; — 

Impossible,  that  can't  be  Beauty  !" 

I  heard  a  murmur,  far  and  wide. 

Of  "  Lord  !  how  quick  the  dotard  passes  I" 
As  Time  threw  down  at  Beauty's  side 

The  prettiest  of  his  clocks  and  glasses : 
But  it  was  noticed  in  the  throng. 

How  Beauty  marr'd  the  maker's  cunning  ; 
For,  when  she  talk*d,  the  hands  went  wrong. 

And,  when  she  smil'd,  the  sands  stopped  running. 

Death,  in  a  doctor's  wig  and  gown. 

Came  arm  in  arm  with  Lethe  thither. 
And  crown'd  her  with  a  withered  crown. 

And  hinted.  Beauty  too  must  wither  ! 
"  Avaunt  !"  she  cried,  "  how  came  he  here  ? 

The  frightful  fiend  ! — he's  my  abhorrence  !*' 
I  went  and  whisper^  in  her  ear, 

*'  He  shall  not  hurt  you  ; — sit  to  Lawrence." 


William  Peter,  Esq,  (the  worthy  representative  of 
the  families  of  Harlyn  and  Ckiverton,)  who  some  years 
since  attuned  the  Grecian  lyre  to  warlike  measures,  has 
lately  awakened  in  his  **  Sacred  Songs,"  a  spirit  more 
congenial  with  Christian  sensibility.  Lord  Byron's  Sa- 
cred Melodies,  (I  had  almost  said  Bishop  Heber's,)  are 
inferior  to   Mr.  Peter's  psalmody. 

PSALM   CXXXVIL 

Whilst  pining  for  our  native  Land, 

By  Babel's  waves  we  sat  and  wept. 
And  tuneless  on  the  willow'd  strand 

Our  Harps,  in  mournful  silence,  slept ; 
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Insulting  o*er  his  Captive*8  wrongs. 
Heard  ye  not  then  the  barbarous  Foe  ? 

He  ask'd  for  Zion's  sacred  songs — 
For  strains  of  gladness  in  our  woe  ! 

Oh  !  how  shall  we,  in  distant  lands, 
God's  songs  to  notes  of  triumph  sing? 

How  shall  these  weak,  these  trembling  hands, 
In  bondage,  wake  the  joyful  string  ? 

O  Salkm,  lost  but  cherishM  spot, 

If  I  forget  thy  hallow'd  name, 
If,  in  my  joys,  I  love  thee  not, — 

May  Sense  forsake  this  withering  frame  ! 

In  a  critique  on  "  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho," 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  contemplated  as  **  a  first  rate  poet/' 
And,  surely,  in  Romance  there  is  an  ample  scope  for  the 
display  of  Imagination  and  Passion.  In  many  instances 
Romance  is  equally  allied  to  **  Poesy  and  Picture." 

In  noticing,  therefore,  "  Fiiz  of  Filzford^  and  **  De 
Foix;'  and  "  the  Whitehoods,''  and  "  the  ProUstanC* 
at  the  conclusion  almost  of  this  chapter  on  the  Poets, 
I  shall  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  next  on 
the  Painters  of  Cornwall.  During  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes,  I  was  not  at  all  aware,  that  I  was 
reading  the  productions  of  a  lady  originally  Cor- 
nish.     And  on  the  intelligence,  thatf  her  Father's  name 

*  Mrs.  Bray*i  other  work*  are  "  Letters  written  during  a 
totir  tbruiifirh  Normaniiy  and  Britanny  in  1818,*'  and  '*  Me- 
moirs of  the  late  C.  A.  Stothard.  &c.  Ac."— and  "  the  Talba, 
or  Moor  of  Portugal,*'  now  in  the  prei a. 

f  This  lady,  Anna  Eliza  Kempe  was  first  married  to  C.  A. 
Stothard,  F.  S.  A.  author  of  the  Monumental  Effif^iesof  Great 
Britain,  and  secondly  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bray,yicarof  Tatistock, 
her  present  residence.— One  of  her  family  writes:  "  John 
Kempe  who  possesses  our  ancient  ancestral  house  and  land  of 
CrugaUick,  came  from  an  elder  son— we,  from  a  younger. 
Some  Kempes  settled  in  Cornwall,  I  imagine  nboui  the  time 
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was  Kempe,  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  theKennpes  of 
Crugsilick  in  Veryan,  it  was  even  with  the  ardour  of 
youthful  feeling,  that  I  hastened  to  express  my  interest 
in  so  elegant  an  accession  to  our  Danmonian  literature. 

No   longer   a  "  British"  or  an   "  Anti-jacobin  Re- 
viewer," it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  my  authors  minutely. 
It  were  easy  to  point  out  blemishes  in   the  most  perfect 
works.      But  "  non  his  locus."      For  Mrs.  Bray,  I  shall 

observe  (after  suggesting  to  her luxuriantia  com- 

pescet)  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  delineations  of 
character,  as  well  as  descriptions  picturesque  and  grand  ; 
particularly  in  •*  Filz  of  Fitzford" — where,  similar 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  almost  every  description  has 
its  original  in  real  scenery.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  the 
"  History  of  Devon,''  a  slight  notice  of  Morwell.  "  In  a 
wood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  we  suddenly 
emerge  from  a  gloomy  path,  upon  Morwell-rock  ;  which 
projects  almost  perpendicularly  over  the  Tamar :  when 
at  once  opens  upon  us  a  most  romantic  scene,  such  as  in 
the  opinion  of  good  travelled  judges  is  not  to  be 
equalled  even  in  Europe.  It  is  tremendous,  yet  beau- 
tiful, several  hundred  yards  under  our  feet."* 

In  Fitzford,  the  picture  of  Morwell-rock,  kindled 
up,  (if  I  may  so  say,)  by  human  intelligence,  unites  the 
rich  colouring  of  Claude  with  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  Salvator.  And  from  amidst  numerous  characters 
well  discriminated,  I  am  prompted  by  family-feelings  to 
select  Judge  Glanville  ;  whose  "  countenance"  (I  ob- 
serve, speaking  of  his  monument  in  Tavistock  church,) 
'*  is  so  expressive  and   animated,  that  spectators   have 

or  James  I.  from  whom  tve  come.  But  our  stock  may  be  much 
earlier  derived  from  Sir  Thomas  Kempe,  who  bad  the  fine  old 
demesne  of  Olantitjh,  parish  of  Wye,  in  Kent,  temp.  Edward 
III.  HiR  son.  Cardinal  Archhishop  Kempe  founded  a  College 
th«re  of  Ministers  Ecclettiastical  to  serve  the  parish-church  of 
Wye. — We  find  himatfsociated  with  Archbishop  Arundel  in 
the  trial  of  Sir  John  Oidcastle." 

*  Sec  Hist,  of  Devon,  III. 441. 
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often   started,  at  first  sight,  as  from    a    living  penon- 
age."* 

My  readers  will  resort  to  Fitzford  for  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  good  old  Judge. 

Id  the  mean  time,  if  versification  be  required  in  proof 
of  familiarity  with  the  *'  tuneful  Nine/'  here  is  evidence 
the  most  pleasing. 

"  What  though,  fair  France !  thy  warmer  skies 

And  purple  blushing  vines 

May  bid  our  mounting  spirits  rise. 

While  the  full  goblet  shines ; 

Yet  suns,  nor  vines,  however  bright. 

Can  so  rejoice  my  breast. 

As  the  pure  streams,  and  colder  light. 

Of  thee,  my  native  West ! 

For  there,  within  thy  sea-girt  isle, 

I  played,  a  careless  boy  ; 

There  in  my  heart  a  mother's  smile 

First  woke  the  pulse  of  joy. 

Our  little  home,  midst  woodland  dells, 

Look'd  out,  as  from  its  nest ; 

The  village  spire,  while  peal'd  the  bells, 

Hose,  glittering  in  the  West  ! 

Though,  far  from  my  own  woodland  dells. 

Through  mountain  scenes  I  roam. 

While  torrents  roar  ;  I  hear  those  bells 

And  think  upon  that  home. 

Nor  mountain  scenes,  nor  blushing  vine. 

Can  cheer  my  lonely  breast : 

Mid  foreign  lands,  one  thought  is  mine — 

Yon  isle  within  the  West  !'* 


*  1  poBsesB  a  Picture  of  this  venerable  Judf^e,    (and  his 

resentation. — 
ionyiia  nupta 


lady,)  exactly  resembling  the  monumental  representation.— 
One  of  the  children  of  the  Judge,  was    *'  u\ 


TbomoB  Polwheile,  Ar. 
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Glancing  back  upon  this  assemblage  of  Cornish  or 
Cornu-British  Bards,  we  should  scarcely  persist  in  the  as- 
sertion that  the  "  hoar  Meneg"  or  "  dark  Bolerium" 
has  been  soothed  by  no  other  music  than  the  wild  mur- 
murs of  the  wave.  And  if  we  compare  the  Poets  with 
the  Divines,  or  with  any  other  groupe  of  our  western  Wor- 
thies, we  cannot  but  do  homage  to  "  the  Sons  of  Song,'* 
as  possessing  a  decided  superiority  in  quick  perceptions,  in 
lively  associations,  in  keen  sensibilities.  In  the  observa- 
tion of  NATURE  in  particular — in  the  apprehension  of  her 
finer  forms,  who  will  not  acknowlege  their  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility ?  There  is  a  delicious  feelinof — an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  inseparable  from  the  poetic  mind. 
And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  sing  what  I  meant  to  say — 
to  repeat  what  Wolcot  once  read  and  approved,  with- 
out incurring  censure  for  '*  the  vain  repetition  ;"  such  are 
my  closing  numbers  :* 

"  Tis  not  for  vulgar  souls  to  feel 

Those  sacred  sympathies  refin'd. 
That  o'er  the  Poet's  bosom  steal, 

When  Naturp  to  his  raptur'd  mind 
Each  varied  form,  each  colour  gives. 
Where  bright  the  bloom  of  beauty  lives. 

For  him,  the  lawn's  luxuriant  green 

In  contrast  with  yon  craggy  steep, 
Hath  charms  by  common  eyes  unseen  ; 

As  o'er  the  turf  with  airy  sweep 
That  oak's  extensive  foliage  flows. 
And  to  the  summer-sunbeam  glows. 

With  joy  how  chaste  his  eye  perceives 
New  lustre  in  the  tranquil  stream  ; 
That  to  the  rose's  full-blown  leaves 

*  Extract  from  an  Ode,  Ung  ago  published,  but  never, 
probably,  to  be  reprinted. 
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Reflects  a  crimson-tinctured  gleam. 
And  gurgling  wandera  down  the  glen. 
And  slumbers  in  the  willowy  fen. 

For  him  yon  fawns  in  many  a  maze 
The  splendor  of  the  rooming  court ; 

Or  grouped,  enjoy  the  genial  blaze. 
As  satiate  of  their  frolic  sport ; 

And,  marked  with  pleasure  but  by  few, 

The  setting  glory  still  pursue. 

He  sees  some  faery  power  illume 
The  orient  hills  with  richer  light. 

Chasing  the  mist's  disparted  gloom  : 
He  sees,  upon  the  mountain-height 

Some  faery  power  the  pencil  hold 

To  paint  the  evening-cloud  with  gold. 

There,  as  the  deep  and  silent  shade 
Along  the  horizon  seettis  to  rest. 

And  from  the  glimmering  azure  fade 
The  last  cool  tints  that  streak  the  West ; 

He  heaves — though  others  wonder  why — 

He  cherishes  the  pensive  sigh. 

^  He  «  «  «  «  « 

Oh  !  if  a  livelier  passion  move 

The  Poet's  breast,  to  Nature  true ; 

If  in  such  scenes,  with  looks  of  love, 
He  trace  a  more  attractive  hue ; 

His  heart  what  exstacy  inspires. 

The  FEMALE  FORM  whcu  beauty  fires  ! 

Light,  as  on  air,  her  steps  advance  ! 

Others  may  gaze  with  sparkling  eye — 
He  casts  a  more  enariiour'd  glance  ; 

He  breathes  a  more  delicious  sigh  ! 
Others  may  hail  the  enchanting  sight — 
He  faints  with  tremulous  delight  I 
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That  graceful  negligence  of  mien, 

And,  mantling  as  the  emotions  rise. 
The  blush  of  languishing  Sixteen 

To  win  the  soul  by  sweet  surprise  ; 
Those  shadowy  tresses  wild,  which  rore 
To  kiss  the  heaving  bloom  of  love  ; 

And,  melting  o'er  the  accordant  keys 

Toucti'd  by  her  rosy  fingers  fleet. 
Those  tones  which,  like  the  dying  breeze, 

Mix  with  a  voice  divinely  sweet- 
Others  unwonted  ardours  boast ; 

But,  O  Letitia  !  he  is  lost." 

******* 


SECTION  IV. 


PAINTING. 


In  Painting,  Cornwall,  remote  as  it  is  from  the  great 
nursery  of  genius,  is  by  no  means  an  unproductive  soil  ; 
especially  St.  Agnes,  the  birth-place  of  several  artists  or 
amateurs. 

The  Opies,  in  particular,  are  worthy  of  "  the  re- 
cording Muse." 

Of  John  Opie's  early  days  I  have  little  new  to  re- 
late :   His  subsequent  career  has  had  many  a  memorialist. 

In  his  "  Lives  of  the  British  Painters,"  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham is  an  amusing  author.       His  stile  is,  in  my 

K   2 
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opinion,  the  true  biographical  stile.  But  my  concern  is 
with  Opie  ;  to  whose  pencil  Cunningham  has  done  jus- 
tice. In  the  notice  of  our  Painter,  ere  he  had  "  cast  his 
Cornish  skin,  and  come  out  sleek  and  shining,"  my  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  himself  and  his  friends,  enables 
me  to  correct  some  errors,  or  misstatements,  not,  perhaps, 
very  material.  But  truth  is  our  object,  in  trivial  as  well 
as  in  important  matters.  I  shall  have  no  scruple,  therefore, 
in  pointing  out  mistakes ;  though  I  am  so  little  of  a  con- 
noisseur, that  I  shall  not   pretend  to  controvert  opinions. 

Running  over  the  pages  of  this  pleasing  writer,  I 
find  Mr.  Cunningham  is  rig-ht  in  stating,*  that  **  John 
Opie,  born  (at  the  Blowing-Housef  near  Mithian,)  in  St. 
Agnes  in  1761,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter."  His  father 
was  a  house-carpenter  and  a  wheelwright.J  His  grand- 
father was,  likewise,  a  carpenter  :  and  they  had  skill  and 
ingenuity  far  above  their  brother-ai"iificers.  But  the 
claim  of  our  limner's  mother||  to  "  high  provincial 
descent,"  is,  to  me,  perfectly  ridiculous  :  I  cannot  be 
quite  ignorant  of  Cornish  pedigrees. 

The  Tonkins,  doubtless,  ranked,  for  several  genera- 
tions, with  the  little  gentry  of  Cornwall.§ 

It  is  a  fact,  that  (when  about  ten  years  old)  he  said : 
"  I  can  dra  a  buttervlee  as  well  as  Mark  Oates,"  (another 

*  See  in  tlie  "  Family  Library,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  180,  to  212. 

+  The  ••  Blowing' House'*  ill-suited  to  London  ears.— 
Opie*9  first  wife,  therefore,  on  a  visit  to  St.  Agnes,  changed 
the  name  to  Harmony -Cot, 

X  Dr.  Paris  is  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  Opie  was  a 
parish  apprentice  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  TVheelor,  Opie 
-was  never  a  parish-appreniice  :  But  his  father  (whose  occu- 
pation he  followed,)  was  a  wheelwright. 

I]  At  his  birth,  Mrs.  Opie  was  tifty-two.  And,  fpoine  to  be 
churched  (to  be  '*  upris,"  she  would  have  said,)  she  snrank 
from  the pryinfc  eye  I— I  dont  know,  that  she  **  laughed  ;" 
though  like  Sarah,  she  had  *'  waxed  old.*'  And  sh«  died  at 
an  ngre  not  many  years  short  of  Sarah's. 

^  Tonkin's  MSS.  relative  to  Cornwall,  are  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  De  DunstanTille,  who  published  in  bis  **  Carew,"  a 
lar^e  portion  of  them  ;  but  not  before  a  much  larger  was 
published  in  the  Cornwall  history.  In  the  unprinted  residue, 
there  is  little  curious  or  ioteresting. 
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St.  Agnes  painter  boy),  and  that  he  was  delighted  with  his 
mother's  approbation  of  his  performance.f  The  picture 
of  the  Farm-yard  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  was  not  at 
Truro,  but  at  Mithian  in  St.  Agnes  ;  the  house  of  Mr. 
Nankivell,  father  of  the  present  James  Nankirell,  Esq.  of 
Truro.  The  Nankirells  and  Opies  almost  "  coatiguas 
habuere  domos."  And  Opie  was  often  seen  stealing  into 
Mr.  NankivelPs  parlour  :  where  hung  this  Picture.  And 
not  Pyraraus  and  Thisbe*s  whisperings  through  the 
cranny  in  the  wall  that  divided  the  lovers,  were  more  se- 
cret than  our  young  painter's  furtive  glances.  The  ser- 
vants of  Mithian  had  observed  him  frequently  gliding  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  parlour,  and  looking  slily  at  '*  the 
Farm-yard,"  and  retreating,  and  after  a  little  while 
timidly  returning,  and  looking  again,  and  "  snatch- 
ing a  fearful  joy."  And,  as  they  thought  it  very 
bold  in  the  boy,  they  mentioned  it  to  their  mis- 
tress ;  when  he  obtained  full  permission  to  copy 
the  Picture  at  his  leisure.  I  dont  recollect  seeing  Opie's 
painting  :  It  probably  exists  at  St.  Winnow  ;  as  Mrs. 
Walker  (the  good  mother  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Winnow,) 
was  happy  in  the  purchase  of  it  for  five  shillings.^  And 
it  is  said,  that  Opie,  rich  in  **  splendid  shillings/'  danced 
about  "  like  mad,"  crying  out  "  I'm  set  up  for  life ! 
I'm  set  up  for  life  V  His  father  on  this  occasion  (as  on 
many  others)  told  the  spirited  young  urchin — "  he  would 
come  to  hanging  as  sure  as  a  gun  !" 

A  lady  this  moment  informs  me,  that  Opie,  not  long 
after  the  Farm-yard  encounter,  borrowed  of  her  half-a- 

4  Mark  Oaies's  picturtSt  in  after  life,  were  in  featares 
hard,  and  stifTin  drapery.  Oatet  had  boasted  to  Opie,  that 
he  coold  paint  as  well  on  board  ship,  as  on  shore.     *'  Better, 

perhaps,*'    said  Opie meaning;,  I  suppose,  that  the 

oscillation  or  rolling  of  the  ship  might  ^ive  an  easy  flow  or  a 
felicitous  efTect,  as  frona  accident,  to  what  were  otherwise 
laboured  and  unnatural.  Opie  bad  not  then  heard,  I  believe, 
of  the  Grecian  Painter's  happy  hit  |  though  he  was  himself  a 
dashing  fellow. 

*  I  have  seen  the  original  at  (Richard  Hotkin's,  Esq.)— 
Carennis  ;  where  it  now  it* 
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crown  to  buy  paints  ;  but  that  at  Red  ruth-fair,  on  the 
same  day,  he  spent  it  all  in  gingerbread  ;  and  that,  after 
he  had  dispensed  with  his  fairing,  he  was  almost  beside 
himself,  and  trudging  homewards  with  desultory  steps,  had 
serious  thoughts,  for  a  few  minutes,  of  throwing  himself 
over  a  bridge  into  the  river. 

The  story  about  Opie's  painting  his  father,  is  not 
exactly  true.       It  is  certainly  true,  that   (about  eleven 
years  of  age)  he,  one  Sunday-afternoon,  whilst  his  mother 
was  at  church,  fixed  his  materials  for  painting  in  a  httle 
kitchen,  opposite  the  parlour  where  his  father  sat  reading 
the  Bible — that,  when  he  came  to  the  head  he  often  ran 
into  the  parlour,  and  looked  up  in  his  father's  face  ;    in- 
terruptions enough  'f  to  provoke  a  Saint."      But  I  am 
told  by  Opie's  relations,  that  they  are  sure  he  never  de- 
liberately tried  to  **  put  his  father  into  a  passion,  that  he 
**  might  paint  the  eyes   of  the  old  man  lighted  up  and 
"  sparkling  with  indignation.''       It  was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary for  such  a  purpose,  that  Opie  should    "  try  to  put  his 
father  into  a  passion."      Often   might  we  have  seen  the 
"  iratum  Chremen   tumido  ore," — the  industrious    car- 
penter very  angry  from   the  persuasion,  that  his  son  was 
wasting  time  day  after  day.      And,  to  be  sure,  when  he 
noticed  the  boy  calmly  eyeing  him  thus  excited  or   agi- 
tated, the  trial  to  a  parent's  feelings  must  have  been  se- 
vere. I  have  somewhere  met  with  an  anecdote  of  Ariosto 
and  his  father  ;    which  illustrates  a  trite  observation,  tliat 
under  similar  circumstances  a  similar  conduct  (with   no 
great  variation)  may  be  expected.       If  I  recollect  rightly, 
it  is  upon  record  that  Ariosto,  on  his   father's   charging 
him  with  some  offence  in  a  tone  of  high  displeasure,   in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  exculpate  himself,   very  coolly 
contemplated    the  wrathful  parent  (still    more  incensed, 
I  suppose,   by  such  seeming  indifference) — and   that  a 
friend  who  happened  to  be  present,  surprised  at  his  calm- 
ness, asked  Ariosto  '*  what  is  meant  ?" — when  the  Poet 
answered  :     "  I  am  composing  a   comedy   in    which   I 
have  introduced  a  parent  in  a  passion  with   his  son  ;     and 
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to  enalb)«  me  to  copy  natare  with  accuracy,  I  was  noticing 
the  featares  jind  giestures  of  my  angry  father,  without  re- 
gard  to  hts  accusation/*  Had  Opie  really  been  worked 
up  into  sacli  a  state  of  aavageness,  as  designedly  to  put  his 
father  into -a  passion,  we  might  almost  compare  him  to  ano* 
ther  Italian, — a  brother-artist. — We  might  assimilate  su  di 
an  intensity  of  imagination  tothebarbarity  of  Giotto,  w  ho 
is  said  to  have  crucified  a  poor  wretch,  that  he  might  paint 
to  perfection  a  man  hanging  on  the  cross.^ 

That  Opie  was  drawn  from  his  obscurity  by  Wolcot, 
I  need  not  repeat.  It  was  Wolcot's  exhibition  of  geni«s 
associated  with  vulgarity,  that  brought  all  eyes  upon  the 
"  Cornish  boy  in  tin  mines  bred  :"  And  "  the  Cornish 
boy"  could  never  have  been  sufficiently  grateful  to  his 
foster-father.  But  that  Wolcot  took  Opie  into  his  family 
**  to  clean  knives,  feed  the  dog,  and  do  other  menial 
services" — to  save  the  boy  from  the  penalties  his  father 
would  now  and  then  inflict  upon  him  for  chalking  the 
saw-pit  all  over — is  mere  badinage.  Opie  never  lived  on 
such  terms  **  in  the  Doctor  s  family,"  All  "  the  Doctor's 
family,"  was  one  old  female  servant,  who  had  seldom 
any  knives  to  clean.  For  Wolcot  seldom  dined  at  home. 
And,  when  he  did,  his  dinner  was  more  frequently  a 
bason  of  '*  girty  milk,"f  or  sour  milk  f  for  he  loved  sour 

*  1  am  a  little  iacHned  to  tbiok  that  at  the  moment  when 
1  was  writing;  the  above,  Bome  gnome  or  sylph,  or  Uttle  spor* 
tWe  deity,  of  kind  domestic  habits— perhaps  a Browney.... 

ifiler|iosed  1— thouffh  I  beg  bis  pardon  :  There  are 

other  household  (rods  more  frolicsome,  if  not  more  familiar. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  leaves  of*'  Cecilia'*  flew  open— I  almost 
fancied,  that  I  beard  the  fluttering  of  wings! 

Seriously,  however— tiie  volume  was  then  opened  by  mere 
aceideni,  at  the  following  passage  :— 

*'  There  are  some,  to  be  sure,  who,  with  Ladv  Honoria, 
**  lake  great  delight  to  see  any  body  in  a  passion.*'  **  When 
my  father  has  been  angry  with  me,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
pretend  I  was  crying  by  way  of  excuse  for  putting  my  baad- 
kerchief  to  my  face.**  '*  Amazing  1'*  cried  Cecilia— '*  Your 
Ladysbip  can  indeed  never  want  diversion,  to  find  it  in  the 
anger  ot  your  Father.'*-Cecilia,  [ Edit.  4.]  111.  pp.  236,  337. 

f  So  the    Cornitib    call  groats   or   oatmeal,    and   miik. 
—I  allude  to  the   koumis  of  the  Tartars.    PUny  speaks  of 
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milk  like  a  TartarJ — than  any  animal  food. — I  am 
sure,  whilst  living  in  Mr.  DanielPs  house,  on  Truro 
bowling-green,  he  kept  no  dog. — The  only  dog  kept  in 
that  house,  for  many  a  year,  was  poor  Fidelle  ;  whilst  my 
mother,  after  Wolcot's  departure,  resided  there.  In  ho- 
nour of  "  Cecilia,"  just  '*  come  out,"  I  had  got  a  Fi- 
delle ;    the  favourite  companion  of  my  first  wife. 

It  it  said,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve,  Opie  had  made 
himself  master  of  EucHd — and  that  he  had  engaged  in 
teaching  his  brother  peasants  to  write  and  cypher.  But, 
judging  from  the  specimens  of  writing  which  I  have 
before  me,  I  cannot  much  applaud  his  skill  in  penman- 
ship. Opie's,  indeed,  is  a  bold  hand  indicative  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  mathematical  teaching  must  have  been  of 
short  duration.  The  vxt^i^os  Konrvos  was  but  a  little 
while  within  his  view,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
powers  of  his  pencil.  I  may  safely  assert,  however,  that 
he  never  '•  wandered"  from  town  to  town  in  quest  of 
employment  ;  recommended  by  Wolcot,  as  he  was,  to  the 
first  houses.  To  have  their  portraits  drawn  by  Opie,  was 
the  wish  of  many  of  our  principal  families,  long  before  it 
could  be  gratified. 

Of  his  performances  before  he  left  Cornwall,  the 
most  noticeable  (though  possibly  not  the  most  merito- 
rious) are  those  of  Prideaux  of  Place  near  Padstow  ; 
whence,  after  having  *'  taken  ofT'  (as  we  say)  almost 
every  living  creature,  he  strutted  homewards  in  splendid 
habiliments — with  a  coat,  not  velvet,  I  believe,  but  su- 
perfine broadcloth  at  least,  and  certainly  with  lace-ruffles 
and  silk  stockings.*       His  mother  thought  him  crazed  : 

the  acor  jucundusof  the  Danmonians  t  and  Herodotus— of  the 
Scythians.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  Cornwall  as  in  Tar- 
tary  we  have  sour  mare't  milk.  But  we  have  sour  milk  so 
nutritive,  that  it  fattens  our  largest  hogs,  sometimes  without 
the  addition  of  either  barley  or  potatoes. 

*  This  is  brought  to  my  recollection  by  some  dojrfrrel 
les  which  I  lately  found  in  an  old  school  jcrap-^oofc— then 
lept  tkfhul'bo^k.    They  cannot  hut  engage  the  attention  of 


contemporary  friends  ;  as  they  represent  with  accuracy 
fVirQ*wUk**  (diversified  enougn,  but  I  canfets, 
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But,  whether  crazed  or  not,  sbt  saw  he  was  still  a  duti- 
ful son  ;  when,  running  up  to  her,  he  presented  her  with 

a  dissipated  character)  and  as  they  remind  us  of  our  merry- 
hearted  townsfolk  in  the  days  of  our  youth. 

SundaUt  at  thy  proud  church,  St.  Mary  1 
Mark  d  me,  amidst  the  body  corporate. 
Provoked  by  Bbnnbt's  Toluntary, 
(That  carried  oft  the  indecent  farce  on, 
Running  a  r\s[  upon  the  parson) 
And  wender'd  at  my  sudden  qualms, 
I  own—the  effect  of  Sternhold's  psalms  i 
And  more  admired  my  soaring  high 
When,  just  awaken'd  from  a  nap. 
And  up  the  mountain,  pnll*d  by  Pye, 
1  view*d  whole  kinf^doms  in  a  map 
(According  to  the  Rector's  story) 
Which  Satan  shewM  in  all  their  glory.* 
Monday  emerging  from  the  vapors 
Inspired  me  with  a  rage  divine  % 
As  hastening  Claudian  to  translate 
In  verses  which  mi^ht  vie  with  Tate» 
Hoar  Dis  o'erpowering  Proserpine 
I  seiz'd  in  triumph,  and  cut  capers. 
And  its  mild  evening  sun,  I  ween, 
Cheer'd  me  victor  of  the  green. 
When,  in  his  white  assembly  gloves, 
With  nose  erect  and  strutting  mien 
And  a  horse-laugh  that  shook  the  alcoves, 

Tom sTapp'd  me  on  the  back 

I  had  hit  off  the  glimmering  jack. 

*Twa8  on  thy  night,  Tuitco  !  Roser,+ 

And  MuN  who  loved  not  water>gruel. 

Taught  boys  and  grey*beards  bow  to  badger  t 

When  things  were  said— insulting. ..  .cruel'* 

I  fear'd  the  inevitable  duel  1 

Yet  all  was  badinage— all  fun  | 

The  qnips  of  Crokbr,  Kemps  or  Mun  ! 

Tho*  fVodm  thunder'd,  at  Calenick 

Young 'Ralph  and  I  essay  *d  to  win 

Sweet  Bbtst  Dickenson  and  Pennick.  ... 

His  beef-steaks  smoking  on  the  tin. 

Thor  roused  me  to  pursue  poor  puss— 

(The  Truthan-hounds  were  never  fleet— 

*  Alluding  to  a  *'  top-sbelf*  Sermon  of  Mr.  Pye»wbo  after  having  de- 
scribed the  Devil  on  the  "  exceeding  high  mountain,"  and  exhibiting  all 
the  Kingdoms,  &c..&c.  used  quaintly  to  conclude—"  it  might  have  been 
on  a  map  I" 

t  Notwithstanding  vingtun  and  badgering,  the  Tuesday  night's  Club 
was  a  most  respectable  assemblage  of  town  and  country  gentlemen  ;  with 
the  lord  of  Tregothnan  for  their  president. 
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In  this  year  he  produced  fire  pictures;  an  old 
man^s  Head,  a  country  Boy  and  Girl,  a  Boy  and  Dog, 
an  old  Woman,  and  a  Beggar.  The  next  year  he  re- 
moved to  Great  Queen-street,  LincoIn*9  Inn  Fields,  and 
continued,  for  several  successive  years,  to  exhibit  portraits 
of  various  persons.  In  1786,  his  first  exhibition  in  the 
higher  walk  of  painting  appeared  in  the  picture  of  James 
the  First  of  Scotland  assassinated  by  Graham  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Athol:  and,  the  next 
year,  we  find  him  Royal  Academician  Elect,  and  ex- 
hibiting his  picture  of  the  Assassination  of  David  Rizzio. 
In  1788,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. And  when  Alderman  Boydell  was  planning  his 
magnificent  edition  of  Shakspeare,  with  prints  engraved 

i«  se*  the  town,  as  it  is  cold  and  very  dirty,  and  so  full  of 
•Boak  and  fog  that  you  can  hardly  soe  the  lenj^th  of  your  nose, 
and  I  should  not  be  able  to  stir  any  where  out  by  day  nor  keep 
them  company  in  doors,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  business. 
I  would  advise  them  to  come  up  in  June,  when  they  may  see 
every  thing  in  fine  weather,  and  probably  1  shall  not  be  so 
busy  then  as  I  am  now,  because  most  of  the  quality  go  out  of 
town  at  that  time,  and  then  also  they  may  see  all  the  great 
houses,  &c.  but  now  the  familys  are  in  town,  they'd  not  be 
able  to  see  one.  As  to  my  stay  here,  it  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances, as  the  continuation  of  employ  and  the  encourage- 
ment I  may  meet  with.     If  I  have  tine  and  money  I  shall 

certainly  come  down  in  the  summer 

Many  have  been  in  town,  years, 

and  have  had  nothing  to  do,  whilst  I  who  have  been  here 
but  two  or  three  months,  am  known  and  talked  ef  by  every 
body.  To  be  known  is  the  great  thing  in  London.  A  man 
may  do  ever  so  well,  if  nobody  knows  it,  it  will  signify  nothing 
and  among  so  many  thousand  and  ten  thousand  people,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  known.  I  cannot  think  what  gave  rise 
to  that  report  which  you  heard,  as  1  have  never  had  a  pre- 
sent from  any  body  in  my  life.  Money  is  very  scarce  among 
every  body,  and  I  only  desire  to  get  paid  for  what  1  do.  I 
have  taken  a  new  method,  and  make  them  all,  or  most  of 
them,  pay  half  as  soon  as  I  begin  the  pictures,  wich  is  a  very 
good  method.  Brother  E.  and  his  wife  are  very  well  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  Brother  and  Betty  up  at  tne  time  I 
mentioned,  they  join  in  their  duty  to  you  and  Father,  and 
love  to  Uncle,  Brother  and  Sisters,  &c.  with  your  affectionate 
son,  J.  OPIE. 

Direct  to  me  at  Mr.  Riccard'i,  Orange  Court,  Leicester 
Fields,  London.  March  II,  1782. 
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from  pictures  by  the  mo?t  eminent  artists  of  tbe  times, 
Opie  was  employed  to  paint  several  ;  which  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  artist's  own  fame.  It  is  intimated  that  his 
popularity  was  now  on  the  decline.  "  Lords  and  La- 
dies" ceased  to  swarm  around  the  "  Cornish  prodigy." 
But  the  gaze  of  wonder  is  transitory  :  that  was 
past.  Yet  our  Painter's  reputation  was  too  firmly  es- 
tablished  to  be  for  a  moment  shaken. 

An    unhappy  connexion,  however,  had  well  nigh 
scared  the  Muses  from  his  threshold. 

Fascinated   by   the  pretty   black  eyes  of  a  pawn- 
broker's   daughter  (a    Miss    B )    he    had    no 

sooner  married  her,  than  he  found  others  were  fascinated 
also.  In  short,  he  sued  for  a  divorce :  and  a  separation 
took  place.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  informs  me, 
that  happening  first  to  see  Opie's  marriage  announced  in 
the  public  prints,  she  mentioned  it  to  Wolcot ;  when  the 

Doctor  whispered. . .  ."Miss  B !  a B indeed !  !'* 

•—and  added  no  more.  It  appeared  to  her,  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  no  strang-er  to  the  levities  of  "  the  pawnbroker'^ 
daughter."  We  are  told,  that  one  day  passing  St.  Giles's 
church  in  company  with  a  reputed  sceptic — **  1  was 
married  at  that  church,"  said  Opie.  And  "I  was  christ- 
ened there !"  said  his  companion.  "  They  make  unsure 
work  there,  then — It  holds  neither  in  wedlock  nor  in 
baptism !" 

That  Opie  was  himself  given  to  talk  rather  lightly  on 
religious  subjects,  I  have  heard,  I  fear,  from  unquestion- 
able authority.     It  was  no  proof  of  his  respect  for  our 
Saviour,  that  he  would  sometimes  ask :  **  Am  not  I  the 
Carpenter's  son  ?" 

To  cultivate  a  strong  intellect,  Opie  was  sedulous  in 
frequenting  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  in  reading 
the  best  English  authors  and  our  translations  of  the  clas- 
sics. And  he  remembered  all  he  read.  Charles  Fox, 
Home  Tooke,Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  whose 
"  praise  was  fame,"  thought  very  highly  of  Opie's  talents. 
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"  He  crowds  more  wisdom  (said  one  of  them)  "  into  a 
few  words,  than  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew."     Of  his 
alienation  from  bis  patron,  I  have  heard   many  stories 
from  their  friends — some  imputing  the  blame  to  one,and 
some  to  the  other.     Wolcot,  when  I  last  saw  him — at 
Exeter — was  shy  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  say  expressly, 
**  Opiehad  not  been  so  good  as  his  word." — But,  I  believe, 
"  You  and  I  go  snacks" — was  assumed  as  the  motto  to 
our  Painter^s  arms ;  not  to  be  obliterated  unless  by  mu- 
tual consent.     However  he  might  have  affected  the  con- 
trary, Opie  suffered  much  from  this  breach  with  Wolcot ; 
though  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  was  doubtless   a  sorer 
affliction  ; — for  which,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  he  wisely  sought  and  found  a  remedy  in  a  charm- 
ing woman  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  37,  married  Miss  Alder- 
son,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Alderson,  M.  D.  of  Nor- 
wich.* 

Mrs.  Opie  never  appears  in  a  more  amiable  point  of 
view,  than  in  her  biography  of  her  husband.  In  her 
vindication  of  Opie  from  the  charge  of  speaking  his  mind 
too  coarsely — *'  my  temper,"  she  says,  "  and  patience 
have  often  been  on  the  point  of  deserting  me,  even  when 

*  or  Mrs.  Opie*s  poems  ia  the  Annual  Anthology,  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  is  this  Sonnet  to  her  hubbaod,  on  his  faaving 
painted  the  Picture  of  Mrs.TwisB. 

Hail  to  thy  pencil !  well  its  glowing  art, 
Has  trac'a  those  features  painted  on  my  heart. 
Now,  tho*  in  distant  scenes  she  soon  will  rove, 
Still  shall  I  here  behold  the  friend  I  love  ; 
Still  see  that  smile  **  endearing,  artless,  kind," 
The  eyes  mild  beam  that  speaks  the  candid  mind, 
Which,  sportive  oft,  yet  fearful  to  offend. 
By  humour  charms,  but  never  wounds  a  friend. 
But  in  my  breast  contending  feelings  rise, 
While  this  lov'd  semblance  facinates  my  eyes  ; 
Now  plcas'd,  I  mark  the  painter's  skilful  line. 
Now  joy,  because  the  skill  I  mark  was  thine  : 
And  while  1  prize  the  gift  by  thee  bestow'd, 
My  heart  proclaims,  Vm  of  the  giver  proud. 
Thus  pride  and  friendship  war  with  equal  strife. 
And  now  the  Friend  exults,  and  now  the  Wife." 

Jmilia  Opit,  1799. 
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Mr.  Opie's  had  not  undergone  the  slightest  alteration 
....  a  strong  proof  that  he  possessed  that  self-command 
which  is  one  of  ihe  requisites  of  good  breeding.*'* 

From  this  accomplished  lady,  Opie  (as  we  were 
told)  received  considerable  assistance  in  the  composition 
of  the  Lectures  which  he  read  at  the  British  Institution. 
But  Mrs.  Opie,  it  is  asserted,  '*  had  no  finger  in  the 
pie.*'  Whether  this  lady  was  equally  clever  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  pie,  and  of  a  poem,  I  cannot  say.  In  apply- 
ing this  vulgar  adage  to  Mrs.  Opie,  no  insinuation 
is  intended,  to  the  discredit  of  her  cookery  or  her  poetry. 
The  Lectures  were,  certainly,  "  works  to  wonder  at,"  as 
coming  from  a  person  so  fresh  in  the  fields  of  fashion  and 
of  literature.  I  dislike  one  expression  in  a  very  fine  pas- 
sage :  "  strait  is  the  gate  (to  excellence)  and  narrow  is 
the  way  :  and  few  there  be,  that  find  it !"  And,  on  a  re- 
view of  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think  the  late  Bishop  of 
Durham's  praise  of  the  Lectures  somewhat  extravagant. 
**  You  were  known  before,  as  a  great  painter,  Mr.  Opie ! 
You  will  now  be  known  as  a  great  writer  !" 

In  the  mean  time,  ii  should  be  remembered,  that 
Opie  had  many  estimable  qualities.  He  was  a  good  son, 
and  a  good  brother.f 

•  Edward  Opie,  our  younjp  limner,  now  at  my  elbow, 
informB  me,  that  his  great  uncle's  temper  was  one  day  put 
severely  to  the  test,  by  the  ignorance  and  officionsness  of  a 
servant  maid  ;  who  finding  his  painting-chamber  unlocked, 
took  advantage  of  his  absence '*  in  righting  up  the  room"  | 
when  among  other  cleanings,  she  cleaned,  as  she  thought, 
several  of  the  freshly  painted  portraits  ;— rubbing  away  their 
roughnesses,  and  in  particular,  picking  off  the  white  specks 
under  their  eyes.  Opie,  giving  her  credit  for  meaning  well, 
laughed  amidst  sore  vexation.  **  The  Antiquary,*'  under 
similar  circumstances,  was  not  thus  candid  or  forbearing.  He 
bad  not,  indeed,  O pie's  attachment  to  **  woman  kind." 

+  The  two  following  letters  are  truly  characteristic  of 
our  Painter. 

*•  Miss  OpiCf  St,  Agnes^  Truro^  Cornwall,  March  4, 1800. 
Dear  Bett, 

1  am  pleased  to  hear  you  take  so  much  care  of  poor 
Mother,  and  I  hope  she  will  get  better  as  the  weather  be- 
comes warmer.     I  should  think  port  wine  the  most  strength- 

L    2 
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Cunningham  sums  up  the  character  of  Opie  as  a 
painter,  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  He  is  not  a  leader,  perhaps,  but  neither  is  he  the 
servile  follower  of  any  man,  or  any  school.  His  original 
deficiency  of  imagination,  no  labour  could  strengthen, 
and  no  study  raise.  His  model  mastered  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  want  the  power  of  elevating  what  is  mean, 
and  of  substituting  the  elegant  for  the  vulgar.  Opie  saw 
the  common  but  not  the  poetic  nature  of  his  subjects  : 
he  had  no  visions  of  the  grand  and  heroic.  His  pencil 
could  strike  out  a  rough  and  manly  Cromwell,  but  was 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  dark  subtle  spirit  of  a  Vane,  or 
the  princely  eye  and  bearing  of  a  Falkland  or  a  Montrose, 
His  strength  lay  in  boldness  of  effect,  simplicity  of  com- 
position in  artless  attitudes,  and  in  the  vivid  portraiture  of 
individual  nature." 

I  shall  resort  to  Cunningham,  likewise,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  illness  and  death.  *^  He  was  attacked  (says  C.) 

ening  for  her,  but  whatever  you  find  does  her  ^ood,  let  her 
have  every  day,  I  -will  enquire  shortly  and  let  you  know 
y/rhat  is  most  proper.  Pray  take  particular  care  not  to  let 
her  be  left  by  herself  at  any  time  while  site  is  in  this  weak 
state,  and  tell  her  how  much  we  were  concerned  to  hear  of 
her  accident,  and  also,  that  I  hope  both  of  us,  or  at  least  that 
I  shall  certainly  make  a  point  of  coming  down  to  see  her 
this  summer,  and  that  I  hope  to  find  her  quite  set  up  again 
by  that  time.  Be  sure  let  her  be  well  clothed,  and  not  want 
for  fire.  Comfort  her  and  keep  up  her  spirits  by  all  means, 
and  say  every  thing  kind  for  me,  you  cannot  say  more  than 
1  feel  for  her.  1  am  very  sorry  that  the  distance  makes  it 
next  to  impossible  at  this  time  of  the  year  forme  to  come 
down,  which  I  should  do  oftener  than  I  have  done,  but  that  I 
fear  the  parting  does  her  more  harm  than  the  seeing  me  does 
good. 

Clod  bless  you  both,  and  believe  me   ever  nost  aflfec- 
tionately.  Your  brother, 

J.  OPIE." 
:"  Dear  Bett,  November  20. 

What  the  devil  is  the  reason  that  thou  art  in  such  a 
fright,  indeed  what  should  make  thee  susnect  the  contrary  ? 
My  not  having  written  is  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  have 
kept  thee  quiet,  for  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  me  thou 
certainly  would'st  have  heard  of  it  by  me  and  by  many 
others,  henceforth  I  desire   thou    wilt   remember  the   old 
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by  a  consuming  illness  'which  baffled  the  knowlege  of 
five  skilful  doctors  :  Pitcairn  and  Baillie  were  of  the 
number.  His  friends  came  round  him  with  affectionate 
solicitude  ;  among  whom  was  Henry  Thomson  ;  to 
whom  he  confided  the  finishing  of  the  robes  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  portrait.  The  picture  of  the  Duke  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  A  fit  of  delirium  had 
subsided  :  He  lifted  his  head,  and  observed  :  "  There 
is  not  colour  enough  in  the  back-ground."  More  colour 
was  added  ;  when  Opie  said  with  a  smile  :  "  Thom- 
son !  it  will  do  now.  If  you  could  not  do  it,  nobody 
could." — The  delirium  returned,  and  took  its  hue  from 
the  picture  he  had  just  looked  at :  And  he  continued 
painting  in  idea,  till  death  interposed  on  the  9th  of  April, 

saying  '*  no  news  is  soodnewsj"*  and  not  fret  thyself  because  I 
am  lazy  and  dont  like  to  write  when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

My  dearest  Amelia  was  not  so  fortunate  in  coming  in 
town  as  myself,  she  was  overturned  in  the  mail  about  SO 
miles  from  town,  and  so  bruised  as  to  cause  her  to  be  lame  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  but  she  is  now  I  hope  per« 
fectlyrecovered,  she  desires  me  io  give  her  kindest  love  to 

\ou  and  mother  and  to  thank  you  for  your  presents 

Keep  up  mother's  spirits  and  tell  herl  am  very  well  and  hope 
to  see  her  again  next  summer,  and  my  wife  hopes  the  same, 
give  my  love  to  Mary  James,  &c.  &c.  and  believe  me  ever 

Affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  OPIE. 

Let  brother's  picture  be  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
will  take  care  the  other  shall  be  sent  down  as  soon  as  I  have 
time  to  paint  one  of  Amelia  to  go  with  it.'* 

Mrs.  Opie  had  a  great  dislike  to  hnve  her  picture  drawn« 
Her  son,  therefore,  painted  her  surreptitiously.  And  he 
marked  her  features  and  her  character  much  more  at  his  ease 
in  ••  gazing"  on  her,  when  asleep,  than  when  in  her  waking 
moments. — Mrs.  Opie's  is  a  fine  portrait.  It  is  said  there  are 
two:  But  the  picture  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  was 
painted  when  Opie  was  about  thirty.  It  may  be  seen  at  the 
B lowing- H ouse  -1  beg  pardon — at  Harmony-Cot, 

Betty  Opie  was  a  sensible  woman.  Strength  of  intellect, 
shrewdness  and  sasacity,  are  traits  in  the  character  of  all  the 
Opie's.  I  have  often  wished,  that  I  could  have  caught  from 
her  lips,  every  word,  her  admirable  narrative  of  her  jour<* 
ney  to  London,  and  of  the  sights  she  saw  there.  In  drollery 
and  shrewd  remark  she  was  unequalled.  Poor  Betty  died  sud«* 
denly  at  Harmony-Cot.  1  had  a  pleasant  coDveraatiou  with 
her,  uot  a  week  before  her  death. 

L  3 
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1807.  On  dissection,  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  its  investing  membrane  were  found  slightly  in- 
flamed, and  the  brain  surcharged  with  blood.  On  the 
20th  of  April  he  was  interred  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral, 
near  Sir  J.  Reynolds,"* 


r 


As  they  "  bow  to  salute  the  rising  sun,"  the  Cor- 
nish are  now  lavishing  their  praises  on  young  Edward 
Opie.  Of  the  same  parish  with  John  his  great  uncle, 
and  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  the  trade.  But  from  a  boy  a  limner,  and 
equally  quick  and  sure  in  hitting  likenesses,  he  soon 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  handicraft  occupation.  In 
each  of  these  particulars,  he  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
his  uncle.  In  Edward,  however,  we  see  no  traits  of 
rusticity.  As  at  Place,  we  hailed  the  opening  genius  of 
John  Opie,  under  the  patronage  of  Prideaux ;  so 
at  Clowance,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Aubyn, 
(whose  taste  and  attachment  to  the  fine  arts  can 
only  be  equalled  by  his  munificence)  Edward  was 
happy  in  producing  the  portraits  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  and  the  Miss  St.  Aubyns,  and 
others  of  the  same  distinguished  house.  Of  his  family- 
piece  at  Scorrier,  consisting  of  four  children  and  a  dog,  I 
Lave  heard  the  grouping  much  commended. 

Of  his  other  portraits,  I  shall  notice  three  only — 
Dr.  Cardew's  and  Mr.  James  NankivelFs  (both  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  John  Opie)  ;  and  one  in  this  house, 
the  merits  of  which,  had  I  been  an  amateur  or  an  artist  of 
the  first  order,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  appreciate. 
The  husband's  partiality  to  a  beloved  wife,  must  neces- 
sarily preclude  the  inquisition  of  the  critic.  Yet  shall  I 
venture  to  say,  that,  I  am  sure,  the  graceful  resemblance 
of  this  portrait  to  the  original  in  feature   and  expression, 

•  pp.  210, 211. 
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cannot  but  endear  it  to  our  children.  And  may  it 
descend  to  our  children's  children  amidst  the  few  family- 
pictures  that  are  yet  preserved  to  us,  the  most  valuable  and 
valued  of  all ! 

What  Edward's  pencil  may  create  hereafter,  we 
know  not.  He  is  only,  as  yet,  a  portrait-painter.  But 
he  wants  not,  I  conceive,  (what,  according  to  Cunning- 
ham, his  uncle  wanted)  "  the  power  of  elevating  the 
mean,  and  of  substituting  the  elegant  for  the  vulgar." 
His  colouring  is  natural  and  harmonious.  Yet  it  re» 
mains  to  be  proved,  whether  he  possesses  an  imagination 
to  awaken  every  subject  into  vivid  life — whether  his 
genius  be  of  that  bold  character,  which  authorized  his  re- 
lation to  cry  :  "  In  eternum  pingo  ! — I  paint  for  immor- 
tality I"  Has  he  the  strength  or  energy  to  draw  a  beggar, 
with  his  uncle — to  produce  such  a  specimen  of  native 
simplicity  and  the  magic  force  of  the  chiaro-scuro  ? — In 
his  portraits,  he  is  always  correct.  He  hits  likenesses  (as 
we  have  said)  with  great  facility  :  and  his  pencil  is  equally 
true  to  the  complexion  and  the  cast  of  the  countenance, 
from  his  accurate  attention  to  the  living  originals. 

There  are  some,  I  am  aware,  of  a  different  opinion. 
But  I  would  advise  our  young  artist  to  keep  in  mind 
that 

*'  Vain  self-love,  in  every  age  the  same, 
"  Will  fondly  urg-e  some  visionary  claim  ;" 

and  that  often 
**  The  luckless  Painter,  destined  to  submit. 
Mourns  the  lost  likeness  which  he  once  had  hit  ; 
And,  doomM  to  groundless  censure,  bears  alone 
The  grievous  load  of  errors  not  his  own," 

If  he  attempt  historical  painting,  we  shall  see  beau- 
tiful combinations  of  Nature,  and  characteristic  features, 
and  costume  represented  with  fidelity.  But  shall  we  hail 
the  fire  from  Heaven — the  strong  illuminations — the  kind- 
ling up  of  heroes,  amidst  the  terror  of  their  march,  and 
the  glory  of  their  conquests  ?      Far  be  it  from  me  to  in- 
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sinuate,  that  such  may  not  exist.  Our  limner  has  ambi- 
tion  laudable  ambition.      And   one  circumstance 

is  greatly  in  his  favour,  that  at  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie's  at 
Norwich,  he  is  kindly  acknowleged  as  ''the  relation 
and  the  friend." 


It  is  remarkable,  that  a  third  Cornish  painter,  who 
will,  probably,  arise  to  eminence,  is  likewise  the  son  of  a 
carpenter;  who  was  a  workman  at  this  house, and  a  tenant 
of  one  of  the  Polwhele-estates,  for  several  years — I 
mean  Andrew  Stephens,  of  Truro.  It  was  some  time 
since,  that  Stephens  was  pleased  to  amuse  us  with  minia- 
ture sketches,  for  the  most  part  caricatures,  •••felieitous 
in  design  and  execution.  His  figures,  animated  with  life 
and  spirit,  were  extremely  well  grouped  ;  and  the  charac- 
ters brought  to  view  with  much  correctness  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  often  with  much  genuine  humour.  In  London, 
Stephens  is  already  ranked,  I  believe,  with  artists  of  con- 
siderable merit. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Lane  is  another  Cornish  painter,  son  of 
an  exciseman  who,  I  understand,  resided  at  Helston.  A 
protegee  of  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  he  went  to  Italy  in 
1815.  Whilst  at  Rome  he  painted  a  very  large  picture, 
which  made  same  noise  in  England,  and  still  more  at 
Rome ;  the  subject,  the  Angel  warning  Joseph  to  fly  into 
Egypt  with  the  Virgin  and  Christ:  *  it  was  an  attempt  to 
unite  the  drawing  of  the  Roman  school  with  the  colouring 
of  the  Venetian.  It  must  have  faults  (for  what  human 
work  is  faultless)  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit.       The 

•  The  critics  -who  tell  us,  that  "  this  picture  is  full  of 
unnchronisms— overloaded  with  fij;ures«and  faulty  in  thedis* 
tributtonofliffht,'*  allow  that  Lane  is  '*  a  great  painter,  and 
that  his  works  will  one  day  exalt  the  character  of  the  Bri- 
ttoli  artists,  and  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  Italian 
fldhoQli  if  h«  dottt  not  adhere  too  mechaoically  to  the  antique." 
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bigotry  of  many  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  shewn  by  an 
objectioir  taken  to  the  placing  of  Joseph  and  the  Vir<;in  on 
the  same  bed.  In  consequence  of  this  unreasonable  ob- 
jection, Lane  was  not  allowed  to  exhibit  his  picture  at 

the  Academy  of  St.  Luke;  a  permission  generally 
granted  to  works  of  any  eminence.     Mr.  Lane  was  lately 

engaged  in  painting  portraits  of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Sir 

Hussey  Vivian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendarves,  Mr.  Le  Grice, 

and  of  his  noble  and  generous  patron. 


Bone,  one  of  the  Bones  of  Probus,  has  carried  the 
painting  in  enamel  to  high  perfection.  I  shall  particu- 
larize only  a  fine  miniature-head  of  the  late  King  (Geo. 
IV.)  enamelled  by  Bone  ;  who  had  the  honour  of  pla- 
cing it  in  her  Majesty's  hands  at  Windsor,  the  year  before 
her  death. 
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SECTION  V. 


CRlTICISxM. 


As  our  two  illustrious  Cornish  critics,  I  ought  to 
have  brought  Peters  and  Toup  loj^ether  ;  the  first,  the 
critic  in  Hebrew,  the  second,  in  Greek.  But  the  criti- 
cism of  Peters  has  been  anticipated  under  the  topic  of 
Divinity.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  notice  Toup  only  : 
and  Toup  was  himself  an  host.  I  shall  state,  then,  "  in 
order  due  and  as  in  duty  bound,"  that  Jonathan*  Toup, 
born  at  St.  Ives,  in  1713,  (and  there  baptized  5th 
December,  in  the  same  year,)  received  the  first  princi- 
ples of  his  education  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  town, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
master  of  a  private  school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Merryn  : 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Exeter-College,  Oxford  ; 
"where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B. 

*  Though  baptised  JonatfUMt  he  9\gned  himself  in  his 
later  works  Joannes  Toup. 

The  family  of  Toup  appears  to  have  been  of  some  re- 
spectability in  the  County  of  Dorset  a  and  in  the  church« 
?rard  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Shaftesbury,  there 
s  this  monumental  inscription  ]  **Hic  jacet  corpus  Koberti 
Toope  ffenerosi  qui  ohiit  decimo  octavo  die  Septembris  anno 
Domini,  167I*~OiiP8iphoriis  Toup,  Clerk,  of  Dorset,  between 
16th  January,  1682  and  1690,  was  a  man  of  good  property. 
He  left  issue  by  his  wife  Grace,  a  lady  of  Bristol,  three  sons 
and  three  daufirhters. 

1,  Oncsiphorus  Toup,  of  Taunton,  who  died  in  1719, 
had  issue  a  son,  Onesiphorus  who  was  in  the  Guard*, 
and  died  s.  p.  and  a  daufirhtcr  Grace,  who  married 
Matthew  Talbot,  a  tucker  of  Taunton,  and  was  living  in  very 
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He  was  ordained  a  Deacon,  6th  March,  1736,  at 
which  time  he  was  of  Exeter-college.+  On  the  9th  of 
March,  he  was  licensed  to  the  Curacy  of  Philleigh ;  which 
he  relinquished  for  the  Curacy  of  Burian,  29th  of  May, 
1738.     He  waa  ordained  a  Priest,  28th  May,  1738. 

reduced  circumstances  at  Taunton,  in  1773.  She  had  issue 
'whose  descendants  are  presumed  to  be  now  living. 

2,  Jonathan. 

3,  Joseph,  of'Bridport,  who  died  at  sea  s.  p. 

4,  Mary,  who  married,  but  died  s.  p. 

5,  Grace  died  unmarried. 

6,  Susannah  died  unmarried,  29th  May,  1783,  aged  about  90. 
Jonathan  Toiip,  the  second  son,  entered  into  Holy  Orders, 

and  was  lecturer  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  died,  and 
was  buried,  4th  July,  1721.  He  married  Prudence,  daughter 
of  John  BuBvargns,  of  Busvar^us,  in  Penwith,  Esq.  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Usticke,  of  Botallack,  gent.  By  her  Mr. 
Toup  had  issue 

1,  Jonathan. 

2,  Mary,  who  married  Charles  Worth,  of  St.  Ives,  in  Corn- 
wall, gent,  but  died  s.  p. 

Prudence,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Toup,  married,  secondly,  the 
Rev.  John  Keigwin,  Rector  of  Landrake,  and  by  him  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom,  excepting  two  daughters. 
Prudence  and  Anne,  died  unmarried.  The  said  Prudence 
married  Charles  Worth,  E»q.  the  late  husband  of  her  half 
(ister,  Mary  Toup,  and  left  issue.  The  said  Anne  married 
John  Blake,  (who  died  in  1762,)  and  dying  in  1814,  left  by  him 
three  daughters  and  coheirs  ;  Phillis,  who  married  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicholas,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  44th  Fo«t,  and  Major  of 
the  Royal  Fencible  Cavalry,  but  died  in  1799,  s.  p.  Anne, 
who  married  Paul  Harris  Nicholas,  of  £ast  Looe,  gent,  and  is 
now  living  a  widow  without  issue  ;  and  Margaret,  who  is  now 
living,  the  wife  of  Captain  John  Harris  Nicholas,  R.N.  by 
whom  she  has  five  sons. 

1,  John  Toup  Nicolas,  Esq.  Post-Captain  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  Companion  of  the  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Sicilian  Order  of  St. 
Ferdinand  and  Merit,  who  is  married  and  has  issue. 

2,  Paul  Harris  ;  3,  William  Keigwin  ;  4,  Nicholas  Harris; 
5,  Charles  Henry. 

f  Mr.  Upton  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  i" 
the  year  1728  ;  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1732}  and  (what  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  not  the  least  material  piece  of  intelli- 
gence relating  to  Mr.  Upton,)  Toup  became  his  pupil  in  the 
same  year,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  the 
University  had  no  other  tutor.  The  extract  from  the  Register 
of  Cautions  in  Exeter  College  is  as  follows  : 

"  Mar.  15tb,  1732-3.    Fro  Jonathan  toup,  do  SL  Ives,  in  com. 
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On  the  28th  of  July,  1750,  he  was  presented  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Martin's,  near 
Looe. 

It  is  told,  (and  I  believe  it  is  a  true  anecdote,)  that 
Bishop  Keppel,  not  aware  that  such  a  man  as  our  critic 
existed  in  his  Diocese,  was  one  day  very  abruptly  asked 
by  Warburton,  whether  he  had  taken  care  of  Toup  ?" 
Toup  (said  Keppel)  who  is  Toup  ?  A  poor  curate  in 
your  Diocese  (said  W.)  but  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  Eu- 
rope. Nor  did  Warburton  drop  the  conversation,  till  he 
had  obtained  a  promise  from  Keppel  to  give  Toup  a  living. 
—And  Keppel  was  as  good  as  his  word. — No  great  clerk 
himself,  his  Lordship  of  Exeter  had  but  little  respect  for 
learned  men. 

For  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  Toup  went  to  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1756  :*  where,  of  course,  he  was 
not  rejected  ;  though  I  have  not  heard  that  he  was  gra- 
tified by  any  peculiar  marks  of  attention. 

He  was  installed  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  14th  May, 
1774.+  He  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mer- 
ryn's,  9th  July,  1776,  and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Richard  (Hurd)  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  20th 
of  July,  1776.  This  is  dry  detail !  and  I  fear  a  g^reat 
part  of  the  philological  notices  may  be  thought  equally 
jejune  ;  though  I  always  endeavour  to  escape  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  dates  to  opinions  ;  from  verbal  correc- 
tions to  enlightened  sentiment ;  and  from  controversial 
jargon  to  moral  illustration. 

Comub,     Bait,  Jam  nunc  admisso,**     Subscribed  by  the  then 
bursar,  Mr.  Coeserat,  and  Mr.  John  Upton  as  tutor. 

*  Toup  on  hU  return  from  Cambridge,  A.  M.  was  not 
lonir  before  visitinf^  the  shop  of  his  old  friend  Fletcher  in  the 
Turl  ;  where  he  booght  an  unpublished  Greek  Dictionary  in 
MS.  for  two  ijruineat)— '*  which  (says  my  informer)  by  the 
use  the  great  critis  appears  to  have  made  of  it  in  his  works, 
must  have  been  a  pennyworth." 

f  lie  had  succeeded  in  1773,  to  the  estates  of  BusTargns, 
under  the  will  of  his  mother;  who  inherited  the  same  as 
sister  and  sole  heiress  of  William  Busvargus,  bat  who  died 
hf  p.  June,  1751* 
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The  Suidas,  the  Theocritus  and  the  Longinus  of 
our  Author,  require  no  recognizance  of  their  excellence 
or  their  celebrity. 

Mr.  Toup  published  the  first  part  of  his  **  Emenda- 
tiones  in  Suidani^^^in  1760 ;  the  second  part  in  1764,  and 
the  third,  in  1766. 

In  1767,  he  published  his  "  EpiMa  Criiica  ad 
virum  cekberrimum  Gul,  Bpiscop,  Gloc" 

In  the  literary  contest  between  Bishop  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  Mr.    Toup  sided  with  the  former  ;    to 
whom  he  addressed  this  Critical  Epistle.     By   adroitly 
apologising    for  himeeH)',   if   he  should    in    his   haste, 
**  currente   rot^,'*  hare  said   any   thing  disrespectful  of 
the   great  Bentley,    "  quern  nemo  vituperare  ausit  nisi 
fimgus ;"     he    clearly  marks    out   whom    he  aims  at. 
Dr.  Lowth  had  spoken  of  Bentley  as   a  subaltern  pio- 
neer in    literature,    '*  caprimulgus  aut  fossor  ;"    which 
evoked  (I  should   rather  say  provoked)  a  severe  expostu* 
latory  pamphlet  from  the  poet  Cumberland,  grandson  of 
celebrated  critic* 

In  1771,  the  learned  world  was  favoured  with 
Warton's  admirable  edition  of  "  Theocritus ;"  in  which 
appeared  numerous  annotations  and  corrections  from 
Toup's  pen. 

Our  critic's  correspondence  with  Warton  may  here 
be  interposed  with  good  effect.  Without  farther  preface, 
therefore,  I  shall  submit  to  the  perusal  of  the  learned,  se- 
veral Letters ;  not  the  most  edifying,  perhaps,  or  amu- 
sing— but  they  are  Toup's  Letters. 


*  Id  the  oonteBt  with  Warburton  I  remember  a  pas* 
i&ge  in  which  Lowth,  for  the  sake  of  a  lau^i^h  at  the 
ex  pence  of  his  antafrenist,  apolied  tohim  tb*  passa^  is 
whieh  the  Psalmist  introduces  the  Creator  of  the  universe  as 
saying,  '*  Moah  is  my  wash-pot ;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out 
my  shoe."  This,  in  Voltaire,  would  have  been  caUad  pre- 
faae  ribaldry. 


M 
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Mk.  Toup  to  Mr.  Wartok. 

St.  Mariin\  Jpril  21, 1767. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  7th   February 
last,  conceruitig  the  MS.  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
I  suppose  you  hav«  put  your  amanuensis  to   work  again. 
I  am  sorry  I  should  give  you  so  much  trouble. — I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  your  edition  of  Theocritus.       I  had  some 
thoughts  once  of  publishing  that  author  myself.      But  I 
wanted  that  assistance  which  the  Bodleian  will  amply   af* 
ford  you.    I  have  been  looking  over  my  papers,  and  find 
Mr.  Reiskef  has  been  before  me  in  some  of  my  suspicions. 
However,  I  hope,  I  shall   find  some  things  which   may 
merit  your  attention,  and  be  no  discredit  to  the  Univer- 
sity, of  which  I  was  once  a  mem^ber.      What  I  have  to 
say  on  one  or  two  of  the  Idylliums,  I  will  draw  up  io 
the  form  of  a  letter,  which  you  may  add  to  the  foot  of 
your  notes,  or  preface,  just  as  you  think  fit.       It  may 
contain  perhaps  seven  or  eight  pages.      So  that  you  will 
let  me  know  when  you  put  your  notes  to  the  press,  that 
I  may  send  it  up  in  season.      I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
likewise,  what  MSS.  of  Theocritus  you  have  consulted, 
and  what  other  assistances  you  have  met  with  in  the  li- 
braries of  Oxford.      Have  you   consulted  Dr.  Askew 
about  it  ?     He  wrote  me  lately  that  he  had  in  his  library 
3U0  Greek  MSS.  but  whether  any  of  Theocritus  I  know 
not.     I  wish  he  would  give  us  a  catalogue  of  them.    He 
is  a  learned  man  ;  and  I  hear,my  late  friend  Dr.  Taylor  has 
left  all  his  papers  to  his  care,  in  order  to  finish  his  edition 
of  Demosthenes;  but  I  fear  Dr.  Askew  has  something  else 
to  do. — I  shall  thank  you  for  a  letter  at  your  leisure ;  for 
really  I  am  in  pain  about  the  Epigrams,  not  on  your  part, 
but  for  fear  they  have  miscarried.  I  am.  Rev,  Sir,  with 
great  respect,         Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JO.  TOUP. 

f  Reiske  complained  bitterly  to  Dr.  Askew  of  Toup's 
iHiberali<y.  And  the  Doctor  offered  to  get  any  thinur  printed 
in  LondoQ  against  Toup.  Rt like,  however,  died  without  re- 
taliation. 
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You  will  be  so  good  to  add  the  Scholia  and  Notei 
to  the  copy  :  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  a  further 
account  of  Mr.  St.  Amand,  whom  I  am  quite  unac- 
quainted with. 

Mr.  Toup  to  Mr.  Warton. 

St.  Martin's,  July  30, 1767. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nourse  the  bookseller, 
dated  the  20th  instant,  in  which  he  wrote  me  that  he  had 
sent  you  a  copy  of  my  Critical  Epistle  ;  so  that  I  hope 
you  have  received  it  by  this  time.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  the  care  of  it.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
Greek  learning,  which  will  be  entertaining  enough  to  such 
as  have  any  taste  for  these  ihlui^s  and  to  such  only. 
When  you  have  read  it,  you  will  give  me  your  thoughts 
ingenuously  about  it.  I  was  in  hopes  Mr.  St.  Amand 
might  have  collated  afre.sh  the  Paris  MSS.  of  Longinus, 
which  Bishop  Pearce  chiefly  follows.  It  is  wrote  in 
such  a  character  that  I  much  question  whether  the  former 
collection  may  always  be  just  and  accurate.  1  wish  we 
had  one  from  Sl  Amand,  whose  ability  and  fidelity 
might  be  depended  on.  When  you  write  me  next,  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  favour  me  with  your 
thoughts  of  the  late  pompous  edition  of  the  Oxford  Mar- 
bles :  how  many  volumes,  at  what  price,  by  whom  sent 
out.  If  well  executed,  L  should  be  willing  to  purchase 
them.  I  wondpr  the  University  has  never  thought  of 
republishing  Hudson's  Geographi  Minores.  They  are 
become  very  scarce,  and  so  scarce  that  I  never  was  able 
to  procure  a  copy,  though  I  have  seen  them  in  some  li- 
braries. They  might  be  reprinted  with  additions,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  pointed  out  by  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Wasse.  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  te- 
dious, and  am,  with  great  respect,  sir. 

Your  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

JO.  TOUP. 
P.  S.     I   shall  take   care   to  send   my     notes  on 
Theocritus  in  season. 
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Mr.  Toup  to  Mr.  Warton. 

March  9, 1770. 

Dear  Sir, 

By  yours  of  February  28th,  I  apprehend  that  you 
had  reprinted  the  leaf,  and  consequently  should  have 
omitted  the  Postscript,  which  made  me  write  you  about  it. 
But  by  your  last,  of  March  2d,  I  find  all  is  well,  and  that 
the  two  concluding  notes  will  be  added  to  the  postscript. 
•—I  make  no  doubt  but  you  have  likewise  taken  care  of 
my  last  note  on  Epigram  3,  either  by  inserting  it,  or  adding 
it  as  a  detached  article.  It  is,  I  think,  a  certain  emenda- 
tion. When  you  send  the  book,  be  pleased  to  send  it  by 
the  Plymouth  machine  from  London,  to  be  left  with  Mr. 
Bobert  Haydon,  bookseller  in  Plymouth,  for  conveyance 
to  me.  As  soon  as  I  have  it,  I  shall  draw  up  an  index  to 
xny  Addenda ;  and  if  I  observe  any  mistakes  shall  set  all 
Ihmgs  right,  as  in  my  notes  on  Suidas,  &c.  When  I  re- 
ceive the  copy,  I  will  write  you  again.  In  the  mean 
time  I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

J.  TOUP. 
P.  S.  The  alteration  of  lepusculus  into  lepus- 
cula,  of  which  I  wrote  you  last  post,  I  suppose  came  too 
late.  However  it  does  not  signify,  for  bqo  i^epus  and 
lepusculus  are  of  the  common  gender J^  Neither  can  I 
find  lepuscula  in  any  of  my  dictionaries. 

Mr.  Toup  to  Mr.  Warton. 

^pril  10, 1771. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Holmes  the  llih  of 
March,  since  which  Mr.  Ruhnkein  sent  me  a  Dissertation 
"  de  vita  et  scriptis  Longini,"  which,  as  it  contains  some 
things  new,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  University  think  pro- 

*  Thore  certainly  is  not  Huch  a  word  ai  lepuvcula.  LepuB 
and  LepuHcnlus,  strictly  speakinff,  are  both  masculine,  nor 
"will  thev  be  found,  on  any  classical  authority,  with  a  t'eroi- 
nine  epithet :  they  cannot  therefore  be  termed  common,  but 
epicene. 
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pef,  I  would  have  pHnted  before  the  text,  by  way  of 
Prolegomena,  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  46  pages  in  4to, 
and  will  make  ah  useful  and  ele£tant  addition  to  the  work. 
If  the  Delegated  approve  of  it,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they 
will,  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Saigas,  the  Sub-preceptor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  desire  him  to  send  his  copy  to  the 
University,  which  may  be  printed  off  while  the  index  is 
forming,  which  Mt,  Holmes  will  take  care  of.  I  wish 
you  Would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
belegates,  that  this  affair  may  not  be  neglected,  but  every 
thing  may  begot  ready  in  season  for  the  work.  As  soon 
as  the  notes  are  printed  off,  I  would  desire  Mr.  Holmes 
to  send  me  a  copy  by  Mr.  Elmsly,  to  be  forwarded  to 
me  by  Haydon,  bookseller  at  Plymouth,  when  I 
will  form  the  index,  and  send  up  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 
1  beg  your  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  am, 

Dear  sir. 
Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

J.  TOUP. 

P.  S.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Holmes  this  post,  but 
have  not  mentioned  the  Prolegomena  ;  so  you  will  advise 
him  of  it. 

In  1772,  he  published  his  celebrated  **  Apper£dicula 
notarum  in  Theocritum,^' 

These  Appendicula  are  dedicated  "  Illustrissimo 
viro  Frederico  Archiepiscopo  Cantaariensi."  The  pam- 
phlet before  us  is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the 
allusions  to  a  controversy  which  arose  from  a  note  in  the 
Theocritus,  on  the  yrord  viroKoXnos*  in  the  14ih  Idy Ilium. 

*  AXXoc  Kai  yXvKiwv  YIIOKOAIIIOS  aXXov  loitra 

0aXirf  (fnXoy 
And  *'  mischier*  (said  I,)  was  I  rif^ht  in  my  fears  ? 
Begone,  nor  insult  me  !  a  curse  on  thy  tearb  ! 
Begone,  since  a  9w%ti§rthy  bosom  possesses  ; 
Go,  cherish  his  love  with  thy  wanton  caresses." 

Both  Fawkes  and  Creech  hare  overlooked  the  passa^re  s 
Elton  would  have  translated  it.  This  gentleman  has  done 
joatice  (o  the  Syracusian  {{ossips  ;  and  has  cauf^ht  indeed  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  Theocritus  Biust  happily  in  bta  "  Clai* 
sical  Specimeos." 
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I  need  not  inform  the  learned  world  at  least,  that 
Lowih,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  had  taken  ofFdiice  at  the  note 
in  question  ;  and  justly  so,  I  think,  if  any  regard  to  de^- 
cency  or  decorum  be  thought  necessary  in  a  critical  anno- 
tator.  The  sheet  where  the  obnoxious  note  appeared, 
was  cancelled  ;  though  a  few  copies  of  Warton*s  Theo- 
critus were  in  circulation,  before  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
bad  an  opportunity  of  interposing.  Warton,  it  seems,  al- 
leged in  his  vindication,  that  *  the  note  had  entirely  es- 
caped him  ;'  which  (as  he  was  the  publisher  of  Toup's 
communications)  hath  been  thought  a  very  unsatisfactory 
excuse.  Yet  a  single  note  rnigh^  have  been  easily  over- 
looked, amidst  a  vast  variety  of  voluminous  annotation  ; 
especially  as  Warton  had  no  suspicion  of  any  thin^  im- 
proper in  his  friend^s  criticisms.  The  substance  of  the 
cancelled  sheet  was  republished  in  I'oup's  Appendicula. 
In  the  preface  to  this  publication  Toup  observes  : 

Quod  vero  scnpstmus  ad  XIV.  37.  deverbo  YfrotcnX- 
tftos  verum  est  et  honesium,  Sed  rem  pro  sin^nlari 
9ud  sagacitate  minus  ceperunt  nonvlli  Oxonifnses  ;  tjui 
et  me  sugillare  haud  trubuerunt,  homuncvli  ernditione 
mediocritingenio  nul/o  ;  qui  in  Hebraicls  per  omnem  fne 
vilam  iurpiler  volutati^  in  Uteris  elc gantiordms  plane 
hospites  sunt,  Sed  de  hoc  vlde.rit  Academia,  Nos  uberius^ 
infra  et  in  suo  loco.  Let  us  turn  to  the  noie,  page  24th. — 
At  the  conclusion  of  it,  we  meet  wiih  the  same  contemp- 
tuous language  :  *  Idem  autem  viroaATrtoc  el  (.y  rw  xoXttu. 
Quomodo  locutus  est  D.  Joannks  XIII,  ^22,  liv  ce 
aiiiKfA^ivoQ  etc  TU}v  p.aQijrtii"  avTu  E»N  Til  KOAITH.  &r. 
In  grtmio  roca^  Juvenal,  II,  XOq, 

— — —  insfiJs 
Cdtna  sedety  Gremio  jactiit  nova  nupla  marilK 

Quod  peri nde  est.  Sed  de  toto  hoc  commercio,  quod 
antiqnissimuni  est,  et  neidiquam  wdecorvvis  consvlfndus 
tymnino  vir  Ulustrissimus  et  cui  sexcenti  Hehricruli  non 
Bunt  pares^  eruditissimus  Po«t«-nisi77  Archaol.  Graec,  L'b, 
IV.  cap.  20.  Quod  in  primis  notabit  homo  male  sedulus, 
tt  qui  nee  me  nee  mea  satis  inttlUxit,  Sed  purco  homini, 
qui  nemini  pepercit. 
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In  apology  for  Toup'3  offensive  commentaries  (/or 
he  frequently  indulged  his  imagination  in  a  displuy  even 
of  the  grossest  obscenities)  it  hath  been  intimated,  that  he 
was  not  writing  ad  popidwn — that  he  was  employing  a 
language  understood  (comparatively  speaking)  but  by  a 
few  ;  and  that  those  few  were  not  in  danger  of  corrup- 
tion. But  let  it  be  considered,  that  he  vtras  addressing 
himself  to  the  guardians  of  morality  and  religion — to  ike 
most  eminent  characters  in  the  church — to  the  highest  of 
the  episcopal  order.  In  consequence  of  his  dedication  of 
the  Appendicula  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
shrewdly  said,  *  that  he  had  hung  up  the  ensigns  of 
Priapus  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth.'  An  epigram  on  this 
idea  (of  which  Dr.  Lowth  was  the  author)  long  circu- 
lated in  jVIS.  was  first  prmted  1  believe  in  the  notes  of  my 
translation  of  Theocritus.* 

In  his  *  Notes  on  Longinus'  (as  well  as  Theocritus, 
Suidas,  Sec)  Toup  discovered  the  same  prurient  fancy 
— the  same  indecency  of  allusion.+ 

His  next  work  was  '*  the  j4ppendiculum  notarum  in 
Suidaniy'*  published  in  1775. 

In  1778,  ho  primed  his  *'  Longinus,'*^  at  the  Oxford 
press,  in  4to  ;  and  afterwards  a  second  edition  in 
8vo. 

I:i  the  couise  of  these  publications,  he  had  opened 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  men  of  the  first 
enidi'icn,  abioad  as  weli  as  at  home — such  as  Ernestu?, 
Huhnkenius,  ValkniuT,  Brunk  :  assisting  tkem  materially 
in  the  progress  of  their  different  works. 

in  the  mean  time,  Toup  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
his  church. 

'i'he  two  following  letters  (for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Toup's    learned  relation,  Nicholas  H. 

•  See  Vol.  II.  128.  8vo.  Edit. 

+  Sre  pape  287,  where  he  quotes  -what  he  calls  an 
elegant  passage  t'roiii  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius,  full  ot  libi- 
dinous description— and  then  places  by  the  vide  of  it  (in  pur* 
Buance  of  hin  iUiistratioD)  a  verse  from  St.  John's  Gospel. 
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Nicholas,  Esq.)  exhibit  an  independence  of  character  as  rare 
as  it  is  estinnable.  The  one  was  written  to  the  Biihop  of 
£xeter,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  under 
circumstances  which  1  begtoexplain,  to  enable  the  Letters 
to  be  the  better  understood.  The  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in 
Cornwall  includes  the  borough  of  East  Looe,  in  which  is 
a  chapel  of  ease  :  and  it  had  long  been  a  disputed  point 
Mrhether  the  Rector  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  chapel, 
or  whether  it  solely  belonged  to  the  Corporation.  The 
patrons  of  the  Borough  always  maintained  the  latter  ; 
whilstToupstrenuously  insisted,  that  the  right  was  exclu- 
sirely  vested  in  the  Rector  of  the  parish  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion to  assert  it,  actually  locked  up  the  chapel  for  some 
weeks.  At  the  Bishop's  Visitation,  in  July  1765,  his 
Lordship  piqued  Mr.  Toup  by  asking  for  his  induction 
to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Martin's;  and  from  this,  and  some 
other  circumstances,  he  was  induced,  though  I  believe 
unjustly,  to  suspect  Dr.  Milles  of  misrepresenting  his  con- 
duct about  the  chapel  of  Looe  to  the  Bishop.  The  letter 
to  Milles  was  in  reply  to  one,  in  which  the  Dean  denied 
having  given  his  Lordship  a  "  disadvantageous  idea  of 
any  of  his  Clergy,"  or  having  ever  repeated  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  between  Mr.  Toup  and  him- 
self respecting  a  letter,  which  contained  what  Milles  called 
'*  an  offensive  paragraph"  about  Bishop  Pearce. 

Mr.  Toup's  high  eulogium  on  Pearce,    Bishop  of 
Rochester,  is  an  exception  to  the  fault  generally  imputed 
to  him, of  being  unwillingto  admit  of  merit  in  his  contem- 
poraries :    hence  it  is  of  some  value. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  Letter  to  the  Bishop, 
as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  one,  Mr.  Toup  displays  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  own  merits.  But  we  must  remember 
that  his  feelings  were  roused.  And  I  hope  I  am  far  from 
singular  in  considering,  not  only  that  this  eminent  scholar 
had  much  cause  for  being  satisfied  with  his  literary  exer- 
.lions,  but  that  this  self-complacency,  which  is  too  often 
•iIms  companion  of  high  attainments,  is,  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us,  well  redeemed  by  that  sturdy  aiid  uncoropro- 
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mIsiDg  independence  of  spirit  which  was  incapable  of  de- 
viating from  the  path  of  duty. 


Si,  Martin's,  Looe,  July  2,  1765. 
Mt  Lord, 

Inclosed  is  my  induction  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's. Your  Lordship  will  see  that  it  never  was  exhibited 
before,  which  was  the  reason  of  my  not  carrying  it  yester- 
day to  Bodmin. 

I  dare  say  the  person  that  gave  your  Lordship  that 
unfavourable  account  of  me  with  respect  to  Looe  Chapel, 
is  the  same  man  that  talked  pretty  free  last  summer  of 
some  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  me 
relative  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  is  a  person 
greatly  distinguished  in  your  Lordship's  Church  of 
Exeter.  But,  my  Lord,  I  will  never  prostitute  the  rights 
of  my  Church  to  oblige  any  party  whatsoever  ;  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Borough-jobber,  which  I  utterly  detest  ;  but 
what  the  whole  world  will  allow  me,  the  character  of  a 
scholar,  and  one  that  has  done  some  service  to  antient  Li- 
terature in  general,  and  to  the  New  Testament  in  parti- 
cular. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  great  respecU  your 
Lordship's  most  dutiful  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

Jo.  Toup. 


Si.  Martin's^  Augxist  9,  1765. 
Rev.  Sir, 

I  had  the  favour  of  your  Letter  last  Tuesday.  1 
never  suspected  that  you  gave  the  Bishop  any  disadvanla^ 
gtous  idea  of  me ;  far  from  it,  as  I  think  it  rather  an  advan- 
tageous one,  it  being  my  duty  to  assert  the  rights  of  my 
Church,  which  every  incumbent  is  obliged  in  justice  to 
maintain. 
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As  to  that  Letter  to  me,  I  am  not  answer- 
able for  any  passage  contained  in  it,  nor  did  I  ever 
mention  \\\e  offensive  paragraph  as  you  call  it,  either  by 
letter  or  in  private  conversation,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
to  any  person  whatsoever.  I  am  not  capable  of  dealing 
roughly  or  at  random  with  the  character  of  any  man,  es- 
pecially a  man  of  such  distinguished  ability  as  Bishop 
Pearce.  I  know  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  knows  me. 
He  is  one  of  those  few,  and  few,  God  knows,  they  are, 
that  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  earnest,  and  endeavour  to 
do  honour  to  letters,  as  letters  have  done  to  them.  I  am 
sorry  there  should  be  room  for  any  suspicion  or  misunder- 
standing between  us.  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  any  dispute  about  such  sort  of  things. 
My  time  and  thoughts  are  generally  taken  up  with  matters 
of  a  different  kind,  and  thank  God  !  I  can  sit  with  as 
much  pleasure  in  my  study  as  any  of  my  brethren  in  their 
stalls. 

I  am,  good  sir,  with  due  regard, 

yours,  &c.* 

Never  married,  our  critic  lived  for  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  with  his  half-sister  by  the  same  mother.  His 
habits  differed  little  from  those  of  other  literary  men  in 
retirement  ;  whose  world  is  their  study,  and  whose 
seclusion  engenders  ideas  of  self  importance  which  some- 

•  I  wished  Diiirh  for iome  extrncts from  Toiip'i MS. Sermons. 
But  his  relation  telU  me—"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  request.  Hiii  itcrmons  nre  not  calculated  to  increase  his 
reputation*  They  were  addressed  to  a  country  conj^reeation. 
And  are  only  remarkable  for  plain  truths,  in  very  simple  lan- 
mge"  The  Sermons  which  (our  great  Hebrew  critic) 
'fera  addressed  to  his  flock  at  St.  Mahyn,  were  likewUe 
markable  for  plain  truths  in  simple  lan^uat^e  :**  The 
Bl^«  however,  which  his  nephew,  (the  Vicar  of  St.  Cle- 
ft,) published,  as  a  specimen  of  those  sermons,  reflects 
Lit  both  on  the  author  and  the  editor.       My  friend  and 

SMirdian  shewed  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  Discourses 
birh  discover  in  their  simplicity  (more,  I  suspect,  than 
Toup's  could  have  done)  the  kind  pastor  speaking  from  tha 
b«art. 
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times  render  them  ridiculous  ;  since  they  too  ofien  con- 
ceive that  their  own  pursuits  alone  are  worthy  of  regard. 
This,  I  fear,  was  Toup's  case;  as  he  certainly  estimated 
himself  very  highly,  and  was  consequently  sometimes  ob- 
stinate and  discourteous,  though  his  conduct  to  his  friends 
would  have  justified  his  excl^ming — "  humani  iiihil  a  rae 
alienum  puto!" 

His  chief  characteristic  was  an  uncompromising  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  a  hatred  of  servility.  As  a 
scholar,  sensible  of  his  vast  euperiority  to  his  Diocesan, 
and  deeming  erudition  all  in  all,  he  never  omitted  an  op- 
portunity of  asserting  his  pre-eminence  :  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  his  notattaining  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  Church. 
To  his  relations  he  was  liberal  and  affectionate.  His 
half-sister  (who  made  an  imprudent  marriage,)  and  her 
daughters  found  a  home  under  his  roof  during  his  life 
time  :  and  he  settled  his  property  on  them  at  his 
decease. 

I  have  little  more  to  add,  than  that  for  a  considerable 
time  before  his  death,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ex- 
treme imbecility 

That,  on  some  occasions,  the  rich,  the  great,  should 
thus  be  brought  low,  is  a  circumstance  in  which  we 
ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  repine  ;  since  it  admo- 
nishes us,  that  such  distinctions  are  of  trivial  value,  and 
points  our  views  beyond  this  world. 

But  to  see  genius  the  most  powerful,  and  learning- 
the  most  exalted,  enfeebled  and  drooping — the  brightest 
mental  excellence  at  once  enveloped  in  darkness — throws 
a  shivering  damp  over  the  spirits,  and  even  prompts  a 
momentary  scepticism,  whilst  we  wonder  at  the  ordina- 
tions of  Providence  ;  taught,  as  we  are,  to  believe,  that 
the  mind  and  the  soul  are  ever  gaining  new  accessions  of 
strength,  and  (when  this  mortal  scene  shall  close) 
will  exult  with  more  than  wonted  vigour,  and  shine  with 
more  than  former  brilliancy.  The  weakness,  however,  at 
which  we  were  startled,  was  but  a  fleeting  faintness — the 
dimness,  but  a  short  eclipse. 
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In  this  "  obscuration"  of  his  faculties,  Mr.  Toup  (as 
I  have  intimated)  lingered  for  some  years  ; — dying  at  the 
age  of  7^— in  1785* 

*  He  waji  buried  under  .ibe  *  cemmiinion-table,  in  hii 
cburcb  at  St.  Martm'g.— Tha4^UowiBg  ieecriptions  to  his  me- 
mory (the  one  eii^ravcd  on> a  tablet  of  statuary  marble,  the 
other  on  a  medallion  of  ^ilt  brass,  enclosed  in  black  marhle 
tppendaivt  to  it)  are  to  b«  aeea  on  the  south-wall  of  the 
church  ;  — 

**  Near  this  place  lie  the  reunaius 

of  Jonathan  Toup,  A.  M. 

Rector  of  this  parish  34  years, 

Vicar  of  St.  Merrin*s, 

and  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 

His  abilities, 

and  critical  sajj^aeity, 

are  known  to  the  Learned  throujj^hout 

Europe : 

His  Titrtues, 

from  the  retired  privacy  of  his  life, 

were  known  but  to  few  : 

To  those  few 

they  hare  endearM  bis  memory. 

J.  T.  was  born  December  1713  : 

died  Jan.  19, 1785. 

Underneath  is  this  inscription, 

••  The  Tablet  above 

was  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  her 

uncle. 

By  Phillis  Blake : 

The  charire  of  if  was  afterwards  defrayed 

by  the  Dele^i^ates  of  the  Oxford  PresK, 

as  a  small  testimony 
of  their  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 

Toup  ; 
and  of  their  ^atitnde 
for  his  many  vaJuAbW  contributions." 
For  additional  notices  of  Toiip«  see  Bioi;r.  Brit.  Nichols's 
Ifil.  Anecdotes  ;  Archeeolofcia,  ^IV.  244— Hist,  of  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Nicholas  thus  writes  to  a  friend  : 

**  Tavistock  Place,  London^  July  15, 1829. 
**  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  you  how  happy  I  must 
fwtX  in  contributing  to  the  fame  of  Mr.  Toup,  or  of  the  readi- 
ne«9  with  which  1  will  assist  Mr.  Polwhele,  not  only  respect- 
ing my  distiniruished  relative,  but  in  any  way  in  ni,y  power 
towards  his  intended  work.  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  P. 
nneditated  a  publication  similar  in  contents,  if  not  in  title,  to 
the  "  Worthies  of  Devon,**  and  am  cjnite  sure  there  are  aniiBie 
materials  for  such  a  volume.  Ji  is  not  true  that  Cornwall  is 
destitute  of  the  merit  of  having  produced  great  men,  and  I 
doubt  much  if  the  contrary  is  not  the  fact,  and  that  she  has 
giren  birth  to  mort  eminent  persons  than  any  oMfr  County." 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


In  my  enqniry  after  Wolcot's  Po«try,  I  have  at  leng-th 
obtained  a  matilated  copy  of  "  The  Hali"  That  in  this 
piece,  which  is  merely  of  a  local  nature,  his  caricatures  are 
well  executed,  they  only,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  real 
characters,  can  testify.  But  few,  I  believe,  will  be  inclined 
to  look  fastidiously,  on  the  heroes  or  humourists,  who  com« 
posed,  in  Wolcot's  days,  the  Corporate  Body  of  Truro.  The 
natural  features  of  those  happy  personages,  without  a  single 
touch  of  the  caricaturist,  would  have  attracted  crowds  to  the 
Haymarket.  Wolcot  was  very  incautious  in  his  eensures^ 
But  such  w^s  his  conciliating  manner,  after  having  given 
offence,  that  in  some  instances  he  succeeded  in  soothing  the 
irritation  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  made  too  free.  Of 
the  Truro  Corporation  the  most  implacable  was  Rosewarne. 
Though  Warrick  and  Kempe  *Met  the  sun  perhaps,  go 
down  upon  their  wrath,"  their  anger  never  settled  into 
unappeasable  resentment.  I  have  often  laughed  with  my 
worthy  friend  Kempe  on  the  subject  of  "  the  Hall  ;^*  repeat- 
ing to  him  the  more  harmless  personalities,  but  not  those 
scurrilities  which,  (however  amusing  the  satire),  I  should 
disdain  to  print.  Among  others>  of  whom  IVolcot  had 
spoken  slightingly,  was  ueneral  (then  Captain)  M*Car- 
mick :  And  the  noble  Captain  at  once  sent  the  Doctor 
a  dudlenge.  The  appointed  scene  of  action  was  the  bowl« 
ing->greea  ;  at  one  corner  of  which  Wolcot  resided.  And,  a 
an  early  hour,  M'Carmick  appeared,  walking  on  the  terrace ; 
when  the  Doctor,  throwing  up  the  sash,  invited  him  in—**  It 
am  at  breakfast.  Captain — It  is  a  cold  morning !" — said  Wol- 
cot* with  that  inunuatin^  softness  of  voice  for  w  hich  he  was 
at  timet  remarkable.  M'Carmick  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  dropped  his  pistols  \  and  soon  pleased  with  delicate 
Appendix^  vol,  IL  b 
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flattery,  recurred  to  a  favourite  subject,  Dr.  Jolinsdn^s 
^*  Idler;**  of  which  (affecting  a  literary  character)  it  was  his 
**  wont"  to  entertain  us  with  anecdotes,  and  in  the  production 
of  which  he  even  pretended  to  have  bad  himself  no  incon- 
siderable share. — >'Take  care,  Doctor  V*  ^ve  cried — when 
Wolcot,  adverting  to  this  affectation,  said  he  was  *'  a  lyar 
<md  afool,**^-^^  A  second  4;ballenge  may  not  end  in  smoke.*' 


TJie  following  are  Letters  ulluded  tv  in  the  Poem, 

Truro,  November  2Sth,  1779. 

Sir, 

gim  ordered  by  the  Mayor  and  Deputy  Recorder 
of  this  Borough,  to  acquaint  you  that  there  will  be  a  regu- 
iar  drawing  for  apprentices  to-morrow  morning  by  ten 
o*clock^at  the  V*estry'Room,within  the  said  Borough,  where 
you  are  desired  to  shew  cause,  if  any,  why  you  should  not 
-nave  an  apprentice, 

JOHN  BUOKLAND,  Overseer, 

To  Mr.  Wolcot, 


i 


Truro,  November  23, 1779, 

I  have  Just  received  your  official  note.    Be  so  good 

as  to  present  my  most  humble  and  respectful  compliments  to 

his  fVorship  the  Mayor^  and  also  to  the  Deputy  Recorder 

of  this  honourable  Borough,  and  inform  them  that  their 

blunderbusses  have  missed  fire.  You  will  let  the  ff^orshipful 

tjfentlemen  know,  that  tho*  lean  by  no  means  accept  of  their 

well  meant  favour,  Pm  truly  sensible  of  the  intended  obliga<- 

tion.    As  my  house  is  taken  by  -another  tenant  the  furniture 

except  a  few  immaterial  articles  removed  to  Helston,  and  the 

servant  discharged,  Pm  tolerably    certain  thai  I  do  not 

corns  within  th»  description  of  a  person  entitled  to  that  good 

'  fortune.    /  must,  therefore,  desire  them  to  transfer  their 

^^thfour  to   some   dearer  friend.       Should  they  however, 

"  through  violence  of  affection  insist  on  placing  an  apprentiee 
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on  the  Hous&  (fov  the  Mayor  and  Deputy  Recorder  of  the 
bonoarable  and  independent  Borough  of  Truro  are  almost 
omnipotent)  be  so  good^  Mr.  Buckland  !  to  attend  the  afore- 
said gentlemen  to.  my  door  with  the  apprentice^  and  desire 
them  to  thrust  him  through  the  key^hote. 

JVOLCOT. 

To  Mr,  John  Buckland^  Overseer  of  the  honourable 
and  independent  Barough.of  Truro, 


THE  HALL. 

The  Sages  met  in  full  divan. 
To  wreak  dire  venj^eance  on  the  man^ 
Who  to  John  Buckland  wrote  Epistle 
Bidding  the  Aldermen  ^o  whistle. 
And  eke  the  Mayor  and  Xwl^b  Recorder* 
The  mightiest  of  that  aweful  order ! 
A  maawith^nose  erect,  and  eye» 
For  ever  pointed  to  the  skies  I 
But  to  my  sabject. — This  Divao 
Assembled  to  conceri  a  plan 
To  troance  the  Doctor,  who  could  dare 
The  grand  Recorder  mock  and  Mayor. 
Up  rose  the  proud  colossal  s^ff       i)  / 
Big  as  buir*  beef,  as  Ajax  bluff.       ' 
His  swellino^  gills  were  all  on  fire !. 
Red-hot  indeed  he  was  with  ire — 
Red  as  a  turkey  cock  so  proud 
That  gabbles  to  his  feathered  crowds 
At  length,  what  for  a  speech,  was  meant 
(Like  sour  small  beer  long  wanting  vent) 
Breaks  furious,  spurting  up-  its  froth; 
And  80  that  Oration  ran,  in  troth : 
**  Sirs ! — Gentlemen ! — Attend,  I  pray ; 
*'  Something  of  consequence,  I  say !" 
And  did  he  then  ?  I'll  swear  'twas  more 
Than  ever  he  had  said  before.* 
**  Sirs !  Mr.  Mayor!  I  beg  attention 
**  To  what  I  am  about  to  mention. 


*  Mr.  Rosewarne. 
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"  We're  all  disgraced  (t*will  plain  appear) 

<'  And  Buckland  too  the  Overseer!*' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ye  speakers  of  St.  Stephen^s  Chapel ! 

Do  you  with  oratory  grapple, 

(With  oratory  such  as  this  is) 

To  tear  a  Minister  to  pieces  ?'* 

But  lo  t  upstarts  the  little  Kempc, 

With  foam  of  toad  and  face  of  hemp  ; 

The  sweat  from  off  his  forehead  rubs. 

And  struts,  the  very  knave  of  clubs ! 

Now  up  jumpt  Warrick, and  aloud 

Bade  echo  thro'  the  marvelling^  crowd 

A  voice  that  would  e*en  Stentor's  drown — 

<'  Sit  down  James  Kempe  !  James  Krmpe  !  sit  down !" 

Like  a  ^ood  bov — (tho*  Mr,  Mayor) 

In  duty  to  his  father  dear, 

Down  son  in  law  at  once  did  sit : 

And  on  his  legs  stood  father  Kitt  ; 

With  mouth  all  full,  and  brains  inditing. 

The  imaore  of  an  old  dried  whiting. 

"  This  letter  vile,  Mr.  Recorder ! 

'^  That  'mongst  us  breeds  so  mach  disorder, 

*'  The  culprit  Doctor  soon  shall  rue ; 

'*  For  sirs !  I've  read  it  thro'  and  thro' ; 

*'  And  (though  I  can't  on  learning  brag) 

<*  I  do  pronounce  it  all  scan  mag, 

**  We'll  make  un  sing  as  sweet's  a  lark ; 

<*  Or  I'm  not  christen'd  'squire  of  Park. 

**  He  flung  (could  man  a  greater  sin  do  ?) 

My  bolus  fairly  out  of  window ; 

And  threaten'd  if  I  had  been  by, 

To  make  me  keep  an  company. 

He  says  I  rob  the  tampike  clear 

At  least  of  seven  score  pounds  a«year. 
■'But  that's  stale  news — alas !  and  stinking-^ 
<*  Say  is  it  not  my  neighbour  J&nkin  ? 
"  He  says,  my  female  patients  dread 
'*  To  see  my  phiz  approach  their  bed  ; 
"  Declares,  I  beat  the  very  leeches, 
"  And  calls  me  an  old  goat  in  breeches ! 
"  For  which  I'll  glut  my  lov'd  revenge ; 
<*  Or  hell  shall  have  my  head  and  hinge  !'* 
Thus  ending — Mr.  Mayor  with  grace 
For  speech  prepares  his  pretty  lace ; 
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Sneezes  to  clear  the  idea-pot, 
And  coarht  the  cobifebs  from  his  tliroat ; 
The  a  aid  from  his  wide  forceps  slips» 
And  licks  his  tapping  leather  lips ; 
That  all  his  words  may  smoothly  ran, 
And  safe  without  a  broken  bone ; 
Just  as  the  stocks  the  shipwrights  grease 
To  make  the  vessel  laancu  wiSi  ease. 

Mr.  Mayor. 
"  Pray  Mr.  Warrick  !  have  you  done  ?" 

Mr.  Warr'ick 
'*  I  have  James  Kempe  !  so  pray  go  on.** 

Mr.  Mayor. 
"  Well  sirs !  as  I  was  saying  to*ye, 
'*  *Tis  a  clear  ease  as  case  can  be. 
^'  Asses  and  owls  and  balls  of  Bashan, 
"  The  rascal  paints  oar  Corporation ! 
"  Why,  Mr.  Warrick  !  look,  d*e  see, 
*'  The  things  that  he  hath  said  of  me 
*'  Are  more  than  what  he  said  of  you, 
*'  Supposing  all  he  said  wat  true. 
"  He  swears,  he  thinks  I'm  not  a  true  man, 
"  And  that  my  head  is  scarcely  human ; 
"  Swears  that  a  dog  (in  what's  the  place?) 
"  Is  wondrous  like  me  in  the  face — 
*<  A  Camborne  buU  dog^ ! — Rude  Philistian, 

To  say  a  dop^  is  like  a  Christian ! 

He  says,  (his  oath  he'll  freely  take  it) 

That  if  a  dog  in  coat  and  jacket 
'*  Was  drest,  forsooth,  the  beast  would  be 
"  A  ten  times  better  Mayor  than  me ; 
"  And  vows,  that  if  he  were  a  maid 
"  A  pretty  black-faced  brazen  jade, 
'*  And  we  (that  is  the  dog  and  I) 
'*  Should  for  )ier  love  together  vie, 
'*  That  I  by  far  the  doleful'st  fellow, 
*'  Most  certainly  sboald  wear  the  willow. 
"  He  asked  me,  Sanday  afternoon, 

As  up  the  church  to  Bennet's  tune 
'•  We  marched  (by  way  of  being  arch) 
**  If  what  was  play'd  was  the  pig's  march? 
**  He  says  when  strangers  come  to  town, 
'*  My  wife  trick'd  np  in  silken  gown, 
"  And  I  together  pad  the  hoof 
'  For  flowers  to  give  them,  as  a  proof 
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*'  How  kind  we  are — a  poor  stale  trick 
'*  To  get  their  custom  when  they  are  sick  I 
**  Tbas  bidding  baits  of  tempting  roses 
'*  Catch  them  like  mack*rell  by  the  noses. 
"  He  also  like  a  heathen  swears, 
"  We  wrote  to  David  Haweis  for  hares, 
'^  That  strangers,  pleased  by  such  a  treaty 
Our  pills  might  take  like  dainty  meat : 
So  parents  often  bribe  the  gums 
Of  physickM  brats  with  sugar  plums.. 
'*  Now  this  is  false,  or  false  am  1 — 

**  The  only  tale  that  is  no  lie — 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •. 

*'  On  this  I  bid  my  favorite  dine, 
**  And  in  five  minutes  lost  my  swine. 
"  We*r'nt  it  for  decency  odd's  life  !" 
^'  I'd  rather  it  had  been  my  wife ; 
'*  Since  wives  for  nothing  may  be  had ! 
But  'tis  not  so  with  pigs,  egad ! 
Thus  gentlemen  !  I've  laid  before  ye 
My  grievances,  in  dismal  story. 
'*  And  to  return  to  that  same  man, 
"  1  wish  a  punishment  to  plan 
To  make  succeeding  rogues  beware 
Of  cracking  jokes  upon  a  mayor." 
His  Worship  bow'd.    Again  uprose 
The  man  of  elevated  nose,. 
And  thu»  Im  sentences  he  said. 
Like  old  friar  Bacon's  brazen  bead  : 
'*  My  friends !"  the  man  here  made  a  pause,. 
Wip'd  his  two  eyes,  and  shook  his  jaws — 
**  My  friends  of  this  fair  Corporation 
*'  Known  thro'  each  crevice  of  the  nation  ! 
**  The  man,  who  now  stands  strait  before  ye, 
'*  Beholds  with  tears  the  Borough's  glory 
*'  All  tarnish'd  by  the  Doctor's  jokes, 
*'  Who  laughs  at  Gorporation-folks  !" 
On  this  he  raised  his  crest  upright. 
And  swelling  look'd  as  big  as  Blight ; 
Whose  waistcoat  in  a  ballad  fair 
Is  seen  with  elephantine  air 
Buttoning,  its  wondrous  cave  within. 
Seven  sturdy  rascals  up  to  chin  I 


**  The  letter  to  John  Backland  sent 

"  Mv  worthy  friends  !  needs  no  comment ; 

•*  'Tis  rery  plain  to  every  eye, 

*'  The  Mayor  is  mock'd  as  well  as  I. 

"  When  Mayors  are  mock*d,  my  worthy  friends ! 

*<  When  riot  reigns  and  order  ends, 

**  What  virtttons  man  would  wish  to  live ! 

**  Oq  me  his  sarcasms  I  forgive: 

<'  E*n  let  the  Doctor,  if  he  will, 

"  Display  his  ridicnling  skill 

"  On  me-^I'll  not  he  madly  wroth 

'*  Tho*  he  should  christen  me  a  Goth  ; 

'*  Gall  me  a  bear,  my  house  a  barn  ; 

'*  Let  him  crack  jokes  upon  Rosewarne  ; 

"  Swear  that  of  Lords  I  lick  the  spittle, 

*'  And  thrust  my  head  in  tail  of  title ; 

'*  Name  me  at  last  a  cart  horse  blind, 

*'  An  empty  pop-gun  charged  with  wind  ; 

•*  And  vow  no  egotising  elf 

**  E'er  talk'd  so  much  of  coxcomb-self. 

'*  Thus  let  him — ^but  the  Justice  spare, 

*'  And  eke  the  honour  of  the  Mayor!" 

At  this  his  Worship  tnade  a  bow  ; 

And  looked — why  faith !  I  ean*t  tell  how  ! 

A  kind  of  face  he  made, — God  bless  it ! 

Our  language  has  not  words  t*express  it. 

The  Justice  thui  went  on :— "  My  friends ! 

'*  Whose  voice  so  oft  my  deeds  commends, 

**  I  tell  (as  heretofore)  this  hall, 

"  I  mean  to  represent  you  all, 

"  When  my  Lord  Falmouth  takes  his  flight, 

*'  And  bids  his  Truro  friends  good  night. 

*'  The  Mayor,  there,  says  he's  sure  a  fit 

'*  Must  knock  him  soon  as  dead's  a  nit ; 

"  For  apoplexies  seldom  stand, 

"  To  Lords  or  Dukes  with  cap  in  hand, 

**  Asking  the  peers  in  suppliant  tone 

'*  If  now  they'd  choose  to  oe  knock 'd  down, 

*'  Or  wish  to  stay  a  little  longer  ; 

**  But  strike  'em  staring  like  a  conger  ; 

'*  With  less  respect  1  do  suppose 

'*  Than  Dunstan  to  the  Devil's  nose. 

*Mn  short,  not  one  of  all  his  breed 

'*  Shall  to  the  Borough  e'er  succeed ! 
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**  Grant  each  may  well  be  call'd  a  ro^e ; 
*'  Why  peijuries  are  quite  in  vogue. 
**  Tell  me,  if  any  body  knows 
*'  Where  honesty  dares  show  her  nose  ? 
**  For  my  part  rll  be  bound  to  swear 
^'  I've  seen  her  not  for  many  a-year  ! 
"  And  Mr.  Warrick  1  the  world  says, 
^'  You  never  saw  her  all  your  days. 
Some  thne  ago,  my  friends !  1  told 
Lord  Edffcnmbe,  you  were  to  be  soH — 
That  he  snould  have  yon  soon's  another : 
"  If  he'd  show  one  man, — I'd  be  tother. 
'*  But  lately  he  has  roused  my  pride, 
*'  By  putting*  brother-law  aside. 
^'  So  Gentlemen !  if  you  accord, 
**  I'll  traffic  with  some  other  Lord-*- 
**  By  which  to  honours  I  shall  clamber, 
'*  And  blaze  a  noeteor  bright  as  Bamber  ! 
^'  As  therefore.  Gentlemen  !  I  hope 
^*  To  be  one  day  your  Borough-Pope, 
**  To  walk  with  people  of  authority, 
**  And  join  St.  Stephen^s  wise  majority, 
'*  To  see  King  George,  kiss  bands  and  so, 
'*  And  speechify  as  we  do  now  ; 
**  'Tis  fit  this  Borough,  too,  should  shine  : 
"  Be  that,  f  say,  a  care  of  mine. 
^*  For  ju!^ce,  therefore,  virtue's  sake 
'*  The  Doctor's  mittimus  we'll  make. 
*'  Send  him  to  jail  on  bread  and  water-^ 
"  I  warrant  that  will  blunt  bis  satire. 
**  The  example  of  this  bold  Physician 
"  Will  nip  the  bud  of  all  sedition  ; 
'*  Teach  minion  villains  to  beware, 
**  How  Justice  they  offend,  and  Mayor ; 
'*  And  prove  a  scare-crow  to  the  rabble 
**  Who  dare  with  men  of  Worship  squabble  1" 
He  finish'd  with  extended  jaws ! 
The  Ma^r  wd  Warrick  grinn'd  applause. 
A  length,  amidst  discourse  so  big. 
Old  honest  Jbwklii  scrateh'd  his  wig : 
And  like  a  moderate  man  began  : 
"  Why  zounds !  why  damee!  *tes  but  fun ! 
«  What— hey  ?  what  es  tliere  in  the  letter  ? 
*^  A  crumb  of  fiiD»  ndr  worse  nor  better. 
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Why  Mr.  Warrick  !  fie  for  shame ! 

Why  zoandrickiMS  !  you're  mach  to  blame. 
"  Now  Mr.  Warrick  !  pray  confess, 
*'  Is'n*t  this  *prentice,  more  or  less, 
"  A  bastard  of  your  own  bejfetting^, 
^'  Which  for  the  Dodtor  you've  been  fitting  ? 
"If  80,  please  God !  it  is  not  civil-'— 
"  You  must  be  wicked  as  the  devil ! 
"  What  harm,  pray,  hath  the  Doctor  done  ? 
**  Why,  as  I  say,  a  crumb  of  fun. 
"  Tell  me  the  harm  in't,  if  you  can — 
"  A  clever  worthy  Gentleman  ! — 
**  Hath  one  among  you  half  the  skill  here  ? 
"  Remember  how  he  cured  George  Miller ; 
"  And  raised  un  fairly  from  es  bed, 
"  A  long  time  after  a  was  dead  ! 
**  Be  quiat  Mr.  Mear !  be  quiat ; 
"  And  make  not  such  a  devtish  riat ! 
*'  Zounds  !  bye  and  We,  I  do  suppose, 
"  That  if  across  his  Worship's  nose 
'  A  mouse  at  night  should  chance  to  creep. 

And  only  wake  *en  from  es  sleep. 

Next  day,  egad !  behold  the  house 
^*  In  judgment  sit  on  Mr.  Mouse ; 
"  To  make  his  mittimus  for  jail 
"  If  the  poor  devil  could  find  no  bail. 
**  Fie,  fie  for  shame !  go  seek  your  homes, 
*'  And  let  John  Buckland  mind  his  combs  ; 
'*  And  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think, 
**  The  more  'tis  stirred,  the  worse  'twell  stink.^ 
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P^RT  THE  SECOND. 


THE  FOLLIES  OF  OXFORD. 


'Jigt^libtttatt  Decembri 


fQuando  ita  majwea  volnirwit)  ntere :  Narrtu 

Well, — since  my  Henry  bids  me  trace 
The  maimers  of  the  >Coilege-rafce  ; 
Sach  as  it  is,  my  verse  shall  chime 
Or  classic  lays,  or  l^unic  rhytne  ! 
To  thee,  pernaps,  these  lines  may  haste 
UnpoIishM  by  the  hand  of  taste  : 
Yet  shall  a  pai'tial  friend  peruse 
The  sketches  of  an  Oxford  inase. 

And,  not  ra  Yain,  the  muse  may  try 
To  shoot  the  follies  as  they  fly  1 
For  here,  the  motley  "brood  display 
Their  plumes  so  bofdly  to  the  day ; 
That,  wing'd  by  no  finess  of  art. 
Speeds  thro*  mid  air  the  unerring  dart! 

First,  stuck  around  with  fancied  bays. 
Behold  the  cormorants  for  praise ! 


*  Of  the  **  Follies**  &c.  <Scc.  and  the  sabseqaent  poems  I 
have,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  the  panegyric,  and  expung- 
ed the  satire.  All  the  persons,  indeed,  n^ho  figure  there, 
have  long  been  dead ;  and  most  of  their  sons  and  sons  sons. 
''  The  Folliet**  were  written  in  1780.  Intheeourse  of  50  years 
what  wonderful  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  man* 
ners,  learning,  discipline  of  Oxford — and  in  every  college— 
every  hall ! 


Tho*  feiir,  amid  these  Gothic  spires— ^ 
Tho*  few  the  Bards,  whom  fancy  Cires, 
See  Vanity  their  works  proclaim — 
How  grating  to  the  ear  of  Fame ! 

Ye,  who  (yoar  heads  with  nonsense  crammM) 
"  Soar  in  pindarics  and — are  damn'd'* 
Or  in  soft  elegy  complain— 
(A  very  lamentahle  strain). 
Why  will  ye  massacre  your  tim^ 
Fond  boys  !  by  many  an  idle  rhyme  ? 

And  ye  too- — say — whose  early  youth* 
A  Warton  gave  to  taste  andtnitn ; 
What  envious  power  your  steps  misleads 
Frowninjj  thro*  Rhedvcina*s  shades? 
Hath  not  his  classic  wit  renn*d 
Mid*  Wickham's  groves  your  opening  nund  ? 
O  Warton,  sweet  enthusiast,  hail ! 

Who  lov*st.the  visionarv  vale ! 

•  •  •  •. 

But  lo — you  troop,  whom  no  degree 
Hath  stamp'd,  from  Aristotle  free; 
Who  j'et,  amid  these  seats  of  science. 
Hold  sense  and  learning  at  defiance  ! 
A  troop,  that  oft*  in  hostile  show 
In  madness  aim  the  rebel  blow-^ 
And  led  by  wild  caprice  appear. 
With  discipline  denouncing  war  ! 


*  In  the  literary  contests  of  this  UniTersily,  the  Gentlemen 
of  Nttw-College  seem  to  stand  the  fairest  chance  for  success: 
but  owing  to  the  indolence  and  dissipation  which  obtain  in  that 
Soeiety,  their  talents  are  either  unexorted,  or  employed  in  no 
very  commendable  pursuits. 

The  Prizes  for  the  roost  snccessfal  composition  in  the  poeti- 
cal line,  have  for  these  late  years,  been  adjudged  tp  the  Stu- 
dents of  Christ  Church ;  a  College*  which  by  the  iafluenoe  of 
iX$  very  worthy  Dean,  Dr.  Bagqt,  hath  divested  Itself  of  the 
sophistry  and  nonsensical  jargon  of  logic,  and  the  absurdities 
of  ancient  customs.  Academical  studies  are  here  regularly 
pursued,. and  emulation  powerfully  excited ;  for  here,  merit 
y  rewarded  with  dlstingaished  honours. 
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When  now,  the  frowning  pedagogue 
No  more  can  persecute,  or  flo/r  ; 
The  raw,  unfettered  boy  behold 
With  Soaring  hopes  of  freedom  bold  I 
And  yet  the  poor  misguided  elf 
(Alas !  who  thinks  not  for  himself} 
Gives  to  the  statutes  (nothing  loth) 
The  prostitution  of  an  oath ! 
And,  pleas'd,  subscribes  by  custom  led 

To  articles,  hfr  aever  read  r* 

•  •  •  • 

From  loungers  of  a  listless  day 
Learning  flies  ridicul'd  away ! 
Enough — if  learnt  the  logic  rules 
For  disputations  in  the  schools  ! 
See  crowds,  high-v«sted  with  degrees 
Just  qualified — to.  pay  the  fees  ! 
Ah !  think  not  ye,  whose  sons,  consume 
In  college-rust  their  early  bloom — 
Think  not,  these  sons  with  purest  fiame 
Kindle  itt  learning's  awful  name. 
Oh  think  not,  whilie  an  Athens  rises. 
A^ain  upon  the  bajilcs  of  Isis — 
That  here,,  as  wild,  enthusiasts  dream^ 
*'  Wave  the  hoar  shades  of  Academe  !'* 
Will  not  the  youths,  whose  pulses  beat 
High-mettled  with  eq^uestrian  heat. 
Who  burn  to  run  the  Olympic  round,. 
Scorn  the  dull  race,  on  classic  ground  ; 
And  place,  amidst  a  nobler  course 
Their  summum  boaum  in — a  horse  ? 

Yet  the  poor  seirvitor,  whose  mind 
Droops  in  its  narrow  cell  confio'd, 
Bv  no  wild  wishes  led  astrav. 
Preserves  the  tener  af  liis  way« 


*  Subscription  to  the  Articles  of  our  Religion  is  a  subject 
of  the  first  importance.  The  yery  supposition  of  its  being 
previous  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  them,  carries  with  it 
an  absurdity.  While  school-boys,  in  a  manner,  are  thus 
obliged  to  give  their  assent  to  what  they  do  not  understand ; 
Religion  appears  a  mere  ceremonious  institution.  See  debates 
in  Parliament  on  subscription^  in  1772,  and  1773. 
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Hovr  oft  o'ier  pot9  of  beer  he  amiles. 
The  bright  reward  of  all  hit  toils^ 
And  cheers  his  soal  with  {ifolden  dreamt 
Of  declamatioBt*  and  of  tkemei ! 
— The  minister  of  tarti  and  cheese^ 
With  joy  he  pockets  paltry  feet. 
And  in  his  parse,^  for  all  hit  paint    . 
*^'  A  splendid  thilling'*  ttill  retains ! 
To  his  fond  hopes  iimiilereQt  beayea 
Perhaps  a  cbaplainship  has  gireii^^ 
Some  refuse  from  the  frowos  of  care» 
Some  shelter  froo»  the  world's  broad  glare  t 

While  such,  to-iervile  fortnoei  bora 
Are  doomed  to  feel  the  tliafts  of  scorn* 
That  wound  full  oft  the  ingenuoqis  heaft* 
Till,  callous^  it  defy  the  dart ; 
Lo,  yonder,  Liberty  (with  pride,, 
And  vacant  Folly  by  her  side)t 
Gries— "  to  the  velvet  ca^  give  plaea 
And  to  the  9iIkffown*a^ fringed  grace;'* 
And  bids  it  rusUe  in  the  breeze, 

A  sanction  to  the-  sons  of  ease  I 

•  •  #  • 

Bold  Florio  see — Qiis  only  pride 
The  chariot's  rapid  wheel  to  guide)i 
Spurn  from  his  phaeton-  and  roar, 
The  fascesof  proctorial  power ; 
And  wildly  act  the  knowing  part. 
Too  light  of  headr'and  light  of  heart! 

His  idle  whirl  of  traosporli  past. 
He  feels  solicitude  at  last  ^— 
The  terrors  of  the  velvet  sleeve 
Ah  soon — too  soon  hit  sight  aggrieve : 
And  lo— the  fury  Rustication 
Threatens  the  loss  pf  reputation ! 
At  length  he  hears'announc'd  his  doom. 
To  pine  amid  the  college  gloom : 
And  he,  who  ertt  derived  alona 
Importance  from  his  phaeton*^ 
Is  sentenc'd  one  long  moon  to  pore. 
Cheerless,  o'er  antiquated  love. 
Yet,  than  the  musty  tome  still  worse, 
His  schemes  perhaps  make  work  for  Nourse ! 

c  2 
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Gay  pleasure  now  has  lost  the  power 

To  wing  with  speed  the  lagging  hour ! 
•  •  •  • 

What  now  can  every  wish  avail, 
To  guide,  as  erst,  the  spreading  sail, 
Or  ply,  amid  the  jocund  roar. 
On  I  sis'  flood,  the  dashing  oar ! 
Around  where  glows  the  varied  scene 
In  soft  diversities  of  green — 
Where  float,  by  nature's  hand  ponrtray'd,. 
The  blended  hues  of  light  and  shade- 
While  many  a  sun,  with  chequered  dyes. 
At  eve  illumes  the  summer  skies. 
In  memory's  eye  he  views  the  day. 
Light  as  his  skiff  that  danc'd  away  ; 
When  bent  ta  Medley's  lov'd  retreat, 
Or  Binsey's shade  surrounded  seat; 
Or  antique  Gedstowe'k  mouldrins:  walls. 
Where  oft'  the  hoary  fragment  falls  ; 
Where  wild,  o'er  buried  beauty's  grave, 
The  hollow  trees  their  branches  wave. 
And,  all  in  gloomy  dirges,  hail 
The  passing  genius  of  the  gale. 
Away  on  wings  of  rapture  borne 
He  hears  in  dreams  the  hound  and  horn : 
But  ah  too  high  his  transports  rise  ; 
He  wakes— and  all  the  vision  flies ; 
While  chapel  bells,  for  matin  prayer 
Re-murmur  in  his  startled  ear ! 
See,  as  he  sits  in  moping  mood. 
With  soft  sly  pace,  a  dun  intrude ! 
Curst  monster  t  whose  vindictive  strain 
With  horror  thrills  the  freezing  vein ; 
Who  threatens,  clad  in  frowns,  alas — till 
He  whirls  his  debtors  to  the  castle ; 
There  doom'd  to  sigh,  in  durance  drear — 
Far  distant  every  friendly  ear. 

O  Ticking,  what  a  train  of  woes, 
Too  oft  thy  lavish  favours  close !' 
Yet  thoughtless  gownsmen,  by  thy  care,. 
Breathe  freely  academic  air  ; 
Bv  thee  display,  though  pennyless,, 
The  kick  in  fashionable  dress  ^ 
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And  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl  by  thecj 
In  all  the  roar  of  social  glee ! 
And  such,  "when  free  from  college  rules 
And  lumber  of  the  lying  schools/' 
Court  the  keen  pleasures  of  the  chace, 
T&ough  destin'a  for  a  holy  race ; 
And  shew — (to  carry  still  the  farce  on) 
How  riot  sublimates  the  parson  ! 

Yet  are  there  some  can  waste  their  whole  age 
Amid  the  dullness  of  a  ebllege. 
Heay*ns !  of  how  cynicaV  a  nature 
The  schtol-taught  race  of  Alma  Mater ; 
Whose  learning  only  proves  of  use 
To  vitiate  reason  or  traduce  ; 
While  dark  Smiglecius  frownv  away 
Each  unsophisticated  ray. 

•  •  •  • 

And  should,  my  friend !  a  pedant  fool 
Like  clock-work,,  breathe  by  stated  rule  y — 
In  all  the  sourness  of  grimace 
Distort  his  curvilinear  face,. 
And  strictly  to  mechanics  true, 
Walk  mathematieally  too ; 
Till  haply  (if  no  flapper  plies. 
With  rousing  strokes  his  ears  and  eyes) 
In  the  wild  maze  of  problems  lost 
He  bounce  his  head  against  a.  post ; 
Or  while  in  theories  his  brain 
Draws  forms  of  solids  on  a  plane. 
Stumbling  (though  singular  the  fact  is)- 
Prove  stereometry  by  practice  ; 
Who  could,  in  such  a  learned  bustle. 
Keep  unrelax'd  a  single  muscle  ?* 

But  should  he  act  the  cynic's  pact 
With  deep  malignity  of  heart. 
And,  studious  to  diffuse  o'er  all 
Perverted  nature's  bitter  gall; 


*  Jackson,  our  Mathematical  Lecturer,  deserved  not  this^ 
tharaoter^  He  was  a  convivial  man.— This  we  never  eould 
have  sospected.. 
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Swell  with  dark  triumph  to  survey 
The  rose  of  pleasure  fade  away  ; 
Should  he  (thoo^h  oft'  coMtrain'd  to  lower 
The  paltry  fasces  of  his  power, 
To  bold  assurance  pressing  near) 
Treat  modest  merit  with  a  sneer ; 
Insulting  wound  the  io^enaous  breast 
By  taste  and  sentiment  impressed. 
And  while  his  heart  the  vultures  tear, 
Feel  not  a  single  virtne  these; 
Say — would  not  indignation  bisf 
At  such  a  character  as  this  ?- 

Though  with  a  self-important  aif. 
While  learning's  borrowed  plumea  they  wear. 
Such  pedant  brutes  devoutly  jpin 
In  sacrifice  around  her'shrioe ; 
And,  since  their  dignities  respect  her, 
Pour  out  libations  in  a  lecture  i 
Yet  must  each  stadent  try  his  late  in 
The  wisdom  of  the  6reek  and  Latin  ? 
Is  every  student  doom'd  to  read 
Plato's,  or  Avistotie'fe  creed  ? 

All,  with  a  view  fo  bless  mankind. 

Behold  for  different  fate»  designed. 

While  that  asserts  his  country^  laws^ 

This  vindicates  the  christian  cause ; 

A  third  exefts  the  healing  trade, 

While  this  most  preach,  and  that  mast  plead :. 

Yet,  with  no  lessons  to  prepare 

Or  for  the  palpit,  or  the  bar. 

Here  all  must  tread  the  same  dM  round 

To  gather  weeds  on  classic  ground. 
•  •  ♦  • 

Yet  are  there  tome,  we  own,  ev*n  here 
Lov'd  by  iht  Mute — to  Wisdom  dear  I 
Yet  are  there  some,  a  chosen  few. 
Whose  steps  the  paths  of  Truth  pursue. 

Who  can  like  polish'd  Seott  exploM  * 
The  secrets  of  historic  lore  ^ 


*  Canbden  Professor  of  History. 
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And,  tracing  to  its  distant  springs 
The  fair  variety  of  things, 
Observe,  like  fiim,  with  eagle  eyes 
How  all  in-  due  connection  rise— 
With  penetration  deeply  scan 
Like  him,  the  mighty  maze  of  Man — 
Like  him  compare  the  various  ways 
Of  heroes^  fam'd  in  elder  days. 
With  characters  of  modern  times 
In  all  their  virtues,  and  their  crimes  ? 

Who  bat  admires  a  Randolph's  taste* 
In  diction  classically  chaste ; 
Randolph,  whose  easy  pen  displays 
The  modest  charms  of  ancient  days  ? 
Sure,  in  her  Attic  robe  attir*d. 
Such  charms  simplicity  inspired  ; 
fireath'd  o*er  his  soul  her  genuine  thought,. 
And  all  the  force  of  nature  taught. 
But  lest  in  fiction's  note  thou  sing, 
O  check,  my  muse  I  the  plausive  string  ! 
For  here,  how  few  with  ardor  hail 
Thee,  Science !  'midst  thy  cloystevs  pale— 
For  here,  what  numbers  vainly  waste 
Their  moments,  unchastiz^d  by  taste  ! 

f  Ye  Fellows,  who  demurely  doze 
Blest  with  stupidity's  repose,. 
(And  sure,  unless  the-  poet  lies,, 
"  'Tis  arrant  folly  to  be  wise'"j^ 


*  Poetry  Professor.  His  public  orations,  lectures  on  Poe- 
try, and  his  College  Lectures  are  written  in  a  style  of  the  most 
beautiful  simpUcity. 

t  The  Fellows  of  Colleges  (the  author  is  sorry  to  ob- 
serve) are  too  justly  the  objects  of  satirical  reflexion: 
yet  tbei>e  are  a  few  (he  hopes)  in  most  eoUeges,.  whose- 
characters  deserve  that  praise  which  is  considered  as  a  tri- 
bute due  to  excellence.  The  fellowships  of  Wadham  College 
are  resigned,  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  Qat  in  ge- 
neral, a  fellowship  is,  in  some  sort,  a  provision  for  life. 
From  this  causey  among  others,  arises  perhaps,  that  habit  of 
indoleneo,  which  hatb  been  so  justly  imputed  to  a  university 
education ;  and  hence  our  ways  are  erossed  by  those  pedantic 
beings,  who  trifle  away^  ia  all  the  wearisomeness  of  leisure,, 
a  ludicroas  existence. 
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Say,  should  th»  mute  hold  forth  to  vvsm 
Your  picture*,  drawn  severely  true- 
Say,  would  not  sUaroe  in  blushes  ritei. 
Oft*  as  the  colours  eaught  ^our  eyes  ^ 
Ah  no — so  bronzed  o'er  with  brass 
Shame  never  ting*d  a  Fellow's  face ! 
What  boots  it,  then,  my  muse  I  so  long 
To  waste,  in  whipping,  posts,  a  tboog^  ^ 
What  though  w«  lash  thd-fooU,  behold 
Still  in  the  paths  of  folly  bold. 
With  all  the  glare  of  impudence 
They  rove,  secure  from  shame  or  scnae  i 
Still,  listless  in  the  common  room, 
Tliey  dream  of  happinesa  to  come. 
And,  wearv  of  Iheir  Learned  li£B» 
Si^h  for  a  living,  or  a>  wife ! 
Still,  when  their  reverend  heads  incline^. 
Fill'd  with  the  drowsy  fames  of  wine. 
They  haste  to  Baggs's^  void  of  graee, 
(Fve  niarkM  their  desultorv  pace) 
And  there.  Reflexion  I  far  from. thee,. 
Nod  o*er  the  nation's  news  and  tta$ 
Or  cups  of  fragrant  coffee  sip, 
(Coffee,  the  cnrer  of  the  hyp-— 
Coffee,  that  makes  ev'n  Fellows  wise,. 

And  see,  like  owls,  with  half-shut  eyes.)^ 
«  «  «  • 

Yet  in  the  rear,  a  reverend  tiain 
Demand  a  tributary  stiain ;. 
Since  fortune  whimsically  sheds 
*'  A  cruel  sunshine**  round  their  heads. 

Perhaps  my  muse  may  rue  the  hooB 
She  dar*d  to  censure  fools  in  power  ; 
Perhaps  she's  doom'd  to  sue  for  pardon 
To  master,  prineipal  or  warden^ 
In  convocation  on  her  knees, 
For  ridiculing  high  degrees. 

But  when  a  Helloo  stuffs  the  stall, 
Or  'mid  the  lofty»window*d  ball 
Waddles  in  robes  tbal^  full  display'd^ 
Diffuse  around  an  awful  shade — 
When,  as  each  eaody  marks  the  yeat 
And  gives  the  day  to  featfiil  cheer^ 


In  scsrlet  pomp  tbe  sag«  carooMi, 

Full  of  the  dignity  of foases  t-— 

When  great  in  paaacb,  in  boaoors  gmit, 

At  Golgotha  the  Doctors  med^ 

And  laanch  abroad  their  miglUy  balls 

In  thunder,  from  the  place  of  sculls ; 

The  muse  would  bid,  tMwell  tbe  itruo, 

A  terrse-filiuB  rise  agun ; 

And  stor*d  with  many  a  tragic  rhyBte, 

£ke  out  tbe  ludicrous  smblime. 

What  though  a  Randoliili,  strictly  JQst| 
^Supports  with  steadiness  nis  trust; 
And  in  a  milder,  ioveUsr  sphere 
An  Adams  spreads  bis«in6tteACe  bere; 
Though  in  a  Bagot  pleas'd  we  pro^e 
True  classic  taste  and  dirifttian  love$ 
Yet  here,  y'clad  in  lion's  bide. 
Asses  but  ill  eonceard  preside. 
Lo,  nucb  by  sinecure  tallur*^, 
Lo  such  maintain  the  written  wosd ; 
While  full  of  rottenness  within 
In  doctors  robes  they  doak  tbeir  sin  $ 
And,  fat  pluralities  tiieir  aiia. 
Thrive  in  their  heavenly  Fulber's  name! 
For  them,  tite  totteru|g  «biirch  may  nod. 
Thus  painper'd,  in  tbe  name  of  God, 
For  suchj  in  solemn  notes  and  slow. 
The  deep  cathedral  organs  blow. 
But  can  the  chaunt,  t&  blase  of  iigbts 
And  all  the  pageantry  of  rites ; 
Can  these  the  bumble  breast'lnspire 
With  Piety's  ctberial  fire  7 
Ab,  who  dii^lay  s  with  ardor  there. 
The  meek  simiplicity  of  priiyer  ? 
Lo,  where  St.  Mary'i  antique  tower 
Crowns  in  proud  4itate  the  classic  bower^ 
A  motley  mercenary  herd 
Drdain'd  to  propagate  the  word. 
These  with  peeiltar  grace  impart 
ReitgioBS  comfort  to  the  beart. 
€^t'  while  their  stuff  may  raise  a  neer. 
Or  draw  from  pity's  eye  the  tear, 
Morpheus  lets  fall  Ms  geiSle  dews ; 
And  slumbers  creep  along  tfat  pews^ 
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Go,  shameleis  tribe !  and  walk  the  towts 
Vile  hireling's  in  the  draggled  sown ; 
Or,  &ei2*d  with  a  religious  qnfetlm, 
At  Merton  sing  the  handreath  pialm, 
With  scents  the  choms  join,  or  hail 
Theilf  Warden  with — a  pot  of  ale  ; 
The  liturgy  for  half^pence  read. 
Or  bury  for  a  groat  a  head  ; 
While  (congregations  staring  round) 
Ye  reel  o'er  consecrated  ground, 
And,  thus  prepared  your  souls  to  save. 
Totter  into  the  yawning  grave  ! 

Around  this  spot  a  hundred  fanes, 
•  (Unvisited  by  rural  Deans) 
That  strike  with  awe  the  roving  eye 
Scatty'd  in  mournful  ruin  lie. 
Yonddk*,  in  solitary  guise 
Mantled  with  flaunting  ivy,  rise 
Walls,  whose  hoar  front  at  distance  seen. 
Gleams  thro'  their  veil  of  darksome  green. 
See,  as  thy  steps  approach  the  tombs. 
Damp  with  the  yew's  ungenial  glooms. 
The  rye-grass  on  the  crumbling  wall. 
Tremble,  prophetic  of  its  fall  1 
And  hark — the  shrilly  blasts  pervade 
Each  chasm  that  hoary  time  has  made. 
And  now,  thy  fear-struck  fancy  faints 
At  the  drear  images  she  paints  ! 
At  the  dim  forms  that  glide  within. 
Such  as  in  charnel  Yaults  are  seen ! 
But  a  voice  says  (or  seems  to  say) 
**  L6,  spectres  grimly  guard  the  way, 
**  Hence,  hence  profane  !'* — It  murmurs,  hark, 
Come,  come  not  hither  carle  or  clerk-* 
Yonder,  by  fancy's  mafi;ic  mi|;bt, 
f  Dances,  before  the  dizzy  sight. 


*  The  Churches  round  Oxford  are  miserably  negfeeted; 
which  in  truth,  is  a  most  melancholy  reflection :  for  what  ean 
be  more  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  country,  than  to  suffer  the 
places  of  public  worship  .to  lie  in  worse  than  gotblcdesolatioo? 

t  This  singular  circumstance  really  happened  in  an  old  ruin- 
ous Church  not  yery  distant  from  Oxford.    Perhaps  the  whole 
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A  mutilated  shape — there  fled— 
There  vanished,  no  ideal  shade  ! 
And  there  again  the  monster  came, 
The  ^orgon,  and  with  eyes  of  flame  t 
Gods !  why  with  such  a  faalt'ring  tread 
Thus  shudder  at  the  mystic  head  ? 
And  kneel  so  piteouslv — and  stare 
With  horror,  bolt  upright  thy  hair  ? 
A  calfs  head  in  the  parson's  pew, 
Zounds— is  the  ghost  that  blasts  thy  view  ! 
•  •  •  • 

What  wonder  flocks  disorder'd  stray. 
When  ev'n  their  shepherds  lose  their  way— 
When  ministers  ordain 'd  to  preach 
(Without  ability  to  teach) 
Are  quite  unanxious  to  impart, 
One  precept  to  amend  the  heart ; — 
And  hurrying  breathless  through  the  pray*rs 
Reach  glad  the  goal,  and  bless  their  stars  ! 

Such  rise  to  honors  in  the  church. 
And  leave  true  merit  in  the  lurch. 
Thus  are  the  mercenary  herd 
Of  cringing  sycophants  preferr'd  ! 
How  many  blest  oy  learning's  ray. 
Pass  in  sequestered  shades  the  day  ! 
Unheard,  how  oft'  the  poet  sings  ; 
Neglect  weighs  down  the  Muse's  wings. 

Pensive  arouud  the  common  room. 
While  Warton  *•  snuflfs  his  pipe's  perfume," 
See  many  a  doctor  grave,  whose  name 
Will  never  grace  the  rolls  of  fame, 
Strut  dignified — with  not  a  sprig 
Of  bays  ;  to  deck  or  cap  or  wig ! 

-■ —  ■  ■      - 

description  iqay  be  thought  an  unwarrantable  digression  ;  for 
tkough  not  entirely  foreign  from  the  general  subject  of  the 
poem,  it  does  not  app^r.to  be  very  closely  connected  with  it. 
The  author,  however,  eoiild  not  resist  his  own  feeling  ;  and  the 
original  air  of  the  picture  he  has  drawn,  may  in  the  idea  of 
some  spec^^rs  excuse  the  ezMbitiooof  it. 

App.  Vol.  II.  o 
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**  Lo  there*'  (indignant  Genius  crits) 

*'  *In  yon  dipt  shade,  a  Warton  lies  ! 

"  How  oft,*  whilt  Eve  her  landscapes  drew, 

**  He  haird  my  steps  to  yoader  yew ! 

**  For  him  I  wove,  in  fancy's  loom, 

'*  A  texture  of  perennial  bloom ! 

'*  For  him,  with  joy  th*  assembled  Nine, 

*<  Their  amplest  wreath  conspir*d  to  twine ! 

"  Yet  what,  alas !  but  idle  praise, 

**  Rewards  my  sweetest  minstrel*s  lays ! 

'*  Thas  droop  my  sons  with  scorn  repaid, 
*'  Listless  amid  the  sombre  shade  ! 
**  What  though  I  raise  the  Muse's  flame 
**  With  ardent  hopes  of  deathless  fame, 
"  Yet  cold  neglect's  severe  controul, 
'*  Chills  the  warm  current  of  the  soul!'* 

And  see  the  silver  slipper'd  Maid, 
Her  rebes  of  glossy  veraure  fade  ! 
See,  in  the  wildest  anguish  prest. 
To  yon  pale  urn  her  heaving  breast ! 
Still  Nature's  hand,  her  streams  around. 
Scatters  with  simple  flowers  the  ground  ; 
But,  mark'd  by  no  poetic  eye. 
Their  hues  in  sickliest  incense  die ! 

t  Well  may  the  faded  virgin  glow. 

With  varied  energies  of  woe. 
Long  has  she  deem'd  her  '*  Triumphs*'  vain. 
Though  her  own  poet  fram'd  the  strain. 
Haply  ev*n  he  may  breathe  ere  long 
The  spirit  of  despairing  song. 
And  own,  reclin*d  his  pensive  head. 
The  ••  Tears  of  Isis"*  justly  shed. 


*  Trinity  Garden,  which,  (with  many  others  in  this  Univer^ 
lity)  is  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  line.  The  trees,  (as  Addi- 
tion hath  observed  of  many  of  our  English  gardens)  rise  mathe- 
inatieany,  in  cones,  globes,  and  "pyttMdf.  Tliis  false  taste 
Is  exposed  to  just  ridicnle  in  th*  **  Heroic  EpisHe  to  Sir  W. 
Cbtmbers,"  and  in  **Masffn*8  English  Garden.*' 

Such  was  this  juvenile  poem,  and  such  the  noW  written 
'Borelhtn  half  a  century  ago. 
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II. 
Air  SPIftTUB 

V>ROllf   THIS 

REVEREND  WILLIAM  MASOX, 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PITT^ 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  : 
PETITIONING  FOB  TJIE  VACANT  LAURfiATESHlP  ; 

April  23,  m5. 


High  patriot  ton  of  Him  whom  Britain  placed 
To  reign  lole  master  of  the  subject  waste. 
Hear,  son  of  Chatham  (if  perchance  thine  eari 
Drink  other  horoare  than  of  new-made  Peers) 
O  !  whether  fervid  in  lerne's  cause, 
Or  fir'd  with  images  of  Indian  laws— 
Or  big  with  projects  of  Reform,  the  throng 
Thou  whelmest  with  the  torrent  of  thy  tongue  ; 
O  hear  a  bard,  by  no  wild  wishes  tway'd. 
The  pensive  bard  of  *•  Aston's  secret  shade ;" 
Who,  crown'd  with  no  fair  meed,  drags  life  aloBg» 
The  jest  of  fools,  that  parodied  his  song ; 
And  butt  of  pilf  rin^  booksellers,  that  cite, 
(Yet  not  unpunished)  from  his  copy-right ! 

But  ah !  I  never  knew,  like  some,  to  fawn — 
Like  some,  now  strutting  in  the  Prelate's  lawn. 
Not  that  I  envy  their  proud  pageantry. 
For  I,  like  Balgny,  would  hare  scorn*d  a  see; 
Content,  while  "liiarpiAs  tear  Britannia's  breast,* *^ 
^  While  cringing  Bishops  bow  and  bless  the  feast," 
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Here,  in  these  solitudes  to  wooe  the  Nine, 

"  'Midst  haddlinor  brooks,  and  torrent-fails  divine.'* 

Yet  oft,  when  Memory  to  my  soul  pourtrays 

The  picture  of  irrevocable  days, 

Where  Hnrd  and  D'Arcy  bore  so  larore  a  part, 

The  fond  admirers  of  my  tuneful  art — 

Alas !  full  oft  I  feel  the  rising'  ST^h, 

When  Hurd,  who  erst  could  flatter,  now  looks  shy ; 

And  still — still  more  embitter'd  my  distress. 

To  lose  my  once  warm  patron,  Holdernesse ! 

Oh !  that  my  Gray  were  yet  alive  to  raise 

The  pealing  anthem  of  his  Blason's  praise! 

How  long  we  chanted,  true  to  friendship's  caase. 

Responses  of  reciprocal  applause ! 

But  come,  propitious  Muse !  aspire  to  fill 
The  noblest  station  of  the  Aonian  hill, 
And  in  the  transport  of  thy  Sybil  fit 
Purchase  for  D'Arcy's  frowns,  the  smiles  of  Pitt! 
Come,  with  the  high  distinction  flush'd,  presume 
To  ll^ht  anew  the  Laureate's  blasted  bloom. 
And,  in  the  splendor  of  the  regal  rays. 
Weave  the  fair  wreath,  and  consecrate  the  bays  ! 

And  sure,  if  ever  happiest  genius  glow'd 
Thro'  the  rich  structure  of  a  birth-day  ode. 
Or,  soothing  to  a  Monarch's  prick'd  up  ear, 
Hail'd  the  first  blushes  of  the  new-born  year, 
For  five  long  lustres  changing  still  the  note. 
In  all  the  fine  varieties  of  thought — 
That  genius  shall  illume  my  every  line, 
And  all  Xhose  fine  varieties  be  mine  ! 
Witness  my  ode  of  true  Pindaric  strain. 
That  sings  or  says,  ^*  'Tis  May's  meridian  reign ;" 
And  **  proud,  O  Pitt,  to  celebrate  thy  spring, 
**  Sighs,  that  no  daisies  blow,  no  cuckoos  sing  !" 
Thus  then,  how  easy  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
To  deprecate  the  feverish  flame  of  noon. 
While  the  cool  metaphor  so  softly  plays. 
Caught  from  «'  the  first  of  April,"  thro*  the  blaze ! 

And  oh!  if  smiling  on  thy  Poet's  prayer 
Thou  stick  the  Laureate*bayleaves  in  hii  hair. 
To  sound  thy  name  my  odes  shall  never  fail^ 
Or  at  the  head,  the  middle  or  the  tail ; 
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And  bid  "  thy  father's  heaven-wove  robe"  embrace 
Thy  members — whether  in  or-out-of  place  ; 
Whilst  o'er  thy  sinking  fund,  "by  seraphs  roll'd," 
He  rains  aethereal  chink — from  "cloHds  of  gold.'* 
Yes ! — tho'  thou  fail  to  pay  a  nation's  debt. 
Thy  presence  shall  adorn  the  cabinet. 
And  glow,  while  brother-brains  feel  leaden  night. 

New-moulded  to  a  minister  of light ! 

E'en,  tho',  "ingenuous  boy !"  thy  destiny 
Doom  thee  in  dark  leme's  gulph  to  die. 

Tell,  then,  thy  Sovereign  fif  his  will  incline 
To  let  the  Laureate's  luxury  oe  mine, 
Assur'd  with  Horace,  that  no  bard  shou'd  lack 
The  sweet  enjoyment  of  a  butt  of  sack) 
Tell  him— that  if  I  soar  not  like  a  Pindar, 
May  lightning  blast  my  pinions  to  a  cinder ! 
Tell  him — that  blazoning  the  high  new  year's  day 
My  Muse  shall  more  than  Whitehead's  worth  display  ; 
And  with  a  flight,  to  shame  the  trivial  themes 
Of  war-worn  armies,  or  a  nation's  dreams. 
Triumph,  as  oft  she  pictures  to  his  view 
"  That  work  to  wonder  at" — imperial  Kew ! 
Tell  him — her  heart  shall  glory,  thro'  her  lays 
Associate  of  his  hunts,  to  trace  the  maze  I 
Tell  him,  in  fine,  his  favors  to  repay. 
Her  zeal  shall  tear  Macgregor's  mask  away. 
And  crush  the  monster,  who  shall  dare  asperse 
Scenes,  that  shall  flourish  in  m^  living  versr^ 
While  Genius  hastes  to  hang  with  fadeless  flowers 
"  Thy  throoe,  O  Albion,  and  thy  laureate  bowers  l" 
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III. 


WranU  Epistle  to  a  Wirien^ 

FROM 

ROGER  GRANGER, 

OR, 

EXMOUTH  ANIMADrERSIOJVS. 


A  place  of  machines  for  the  sea-bathing  tribe. 

As  I  promisM,  I  snatch  up  the  pen  to  describe — 

There  are  some,  by  the  bye,  who  would  snatch  ap  the  pencil 

To  delineate — tho*  strangers  to  such  an  utensil. 

But  (whether  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  no  matter) 

Here  I  am,  on  a  sudden,  set  down  by  the  water. 

For  to  Exmouth,  as  chance  brought  me  news  of  a  ball» 

I  posted,  defying  wind,  weather  and  »U. 

And  how  could  a  warm  Amateur  such  a  show  miss  ? — 

To  describe  it,  I  fear,  I  was  rash  in  my  promise. 

But,  come,  maid  of  Helicon,  borne  on  bright  wings, 

And  plunge  me  pop  into  the  middle  of  things ! 

O  tell,  as  the  carriages  rattled  and  rumbled. 

How  quickly  the  people  together  were  jumbPd  ; 

All  ready  to  caper,  or  saunter,  or  sup. 

At  an  Inn,  for  the  Jubilee  fresh  fnrbish'd  up — 

An  Inn  amidst  buildings  decaying  and  patcli'd. 

Brick-houses  half-slated,  cob-cottages  thatch*d  ; 

Where  my  organ  olfactory,  soon  as  I  halted. 

Was  with  odours — the  otto  of  Exmouth — assaulted. 

The  streets  were  washed  clean,  I  confess,  by  a  flood  i 

But  the  Sun,  scalding  hot,  had  drawn  forth  from  the  mud, 

And  dispatched  to  my  noitrils  effluvia  so  rank. 

That  not  e'en  the  charms  of  the  opposite  bank 

Though  with  all  the  rich  colours  of  nature  it  glows. 

Could  compensate  this  sordid  attack  on  my  nose. 

On  the  landscape,  indeed,  I  have  look'd  with  delight ; 

But  my  head  is  too  full  of  the  noise  of  last  night, 

Too  full  of  the  dancers,  whirl'd  over  ao^ain. 

That  cruelly  kicking  the  boards  of  my  Drain, 
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E*en  now  to  the  drams  and  the  horns  of  the  bandskip,)^ 

To  trace  the  soft  tints  that  repose  on  a  landskip. 

Yes-^siriftly  the  whirligigs  wnizzes !     And,  up  here 

Swims  about,  in  my  poor  pericranium,  the  supper. 

If  then,  at  a  venture,  I  try  to  arrest 

Of  the  ball-entertainers  a  few  of  the  best ; 

Perhaps,  I  may  catch,  as  they  pass  in  the  dance. 

And  copy  a  fugitive  feature,  by  chance ; 

Or  hit  a  resemblance  or  two,  as  more  quiet 

Their  attention  is  sweetly  engaged  by  their  diet. 

For  the  features  are  fine,  or  in  supping  or  lunching : 

And  I  like  to  approach  a  grave  personage  munching  ^ 

By  his  countenance,  whether  tale-telling  or  mystic, 

Cock-sure  to  detect  his  chief  characteristic. 

Heigh  presto  !  Behold,  what  a  motley  collection — 

Nice  subjects  that  seem  to  solicit  dissection 

From  the  moral  anatomist;  such  as  invite  us 

To  ope  our  eye-sluices  with  sad  Heraclitus^ 

Or,  rather,  my  friend,  right  and  left  as  they  cross  over,. 

Shake  sides  and  wag  beards  with  the  other  philosopher. 

If,  first,  on  the  radiance  of  riches  we  gaze. 
See  a  Viscount  come  forward,  involved  in  a  blaze ! 
And  doubtless  my  Lord  hath  high  personal  merit, 
A  compassionate  heart,  a  magnificent  spirit : 
Yet  I  cannot  but  own,  tho'  no  vices  are  his — 
He  has  all  the  light  airs  of  a  boarding-school  miss  : 
And,  idstead  of  the  pleasures  that  flow  from  the  flask, 

He  loves  to  swim  round  in  the  maze  of  a  masque. 

•  •  •  • 

And  lo !  as  her  haughtiness  passes  quick  down 
Ten  couple  at  least,  with  a  toss  and  a  frown. 
Observe,  how  her  eye-balls  insultingly  flash 
On  the  poor  etiquette-man,  a  sort  of  Beau  Nash. 
Her  vacant  Lord,  blustering,  damns  ev'ry  decorum  ; 

And  virtue,  grace,  modesty  vanish  before  'em. 

•  •  •  • 

But  I  start  as  they  enter — a  couple  abhorr*d ! 
In  nothing  so  prompt,  as  in  scenting  a  Lord. 
Alas !  for  the  oetter  we  change  not  a  note 
As  we  turn  to  the  tyrant  of  Twadledom-cot 
Who,  where  he  has  fix*d  his  far-menacing  banner^ 
Maintains  that  his  tenants  are  slaves  of  the  manor ; 
Who  summons,  in  fury,  the  horrors  of  hell  on 
The  head  of  ths  miscreant,  the  dark-visaged  felon 
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That  disturbs  the  repose  of  a  partridge,  or  d^re* 
Intrude  on  the  holy  retreat  or  kis  hares. 
Indeed,  we  are  told,  he  wants  only  the  jnite 
Of  the  blood-rstirring  grape  his  deserts  to  educe ; 
Since  nothing  his  harlequin-humour  surpasses, 
As  he  nimbly  skips  round  amidst  bottles  and  glasses 
On  the  wine»fioating  table  a  wonderful  tricker ! 
But  say,  his  full  veins  effervescing  with  liquor. 
Does  his  bosom  no  flush  of  benevolence  feel  ? 

His  merits,  alas  I  are  they  all  in  his  heel  ? 

•  •  •  • 

As  we  look'd  ra  his  foce  Major  Harry  was  hurt—* 
And  next  came  a  little  squat  flguie,  so  curt ; 
Then  fluttered  a  queer  sort  of  girl,  and,  to  match  her. 
Jumped  and  grinned  like  a  monkey  the  butterfly-catcher  i 
While  most  perseveHngly  joined  in  the  hop 
The  little  quack  doctor  we  dubbM  Dr.  Slop. 
In  his  partner,  he  shewed  indeed,  exquisite  taster- 
Flaxen  tresses,  that  finely  flowed  down  to  her  waist ; 
A  soft  glow  of  crimson,  that  dawned  on  her  cheeky 
Like  the  beaatiful  tints  of  a  summer  day-break  ; 
A  complexion  more  fair  than  to  Hebe  is  ^iven  ; 
In  the  veins  of  her  temples  the  a  sure  ef  heaven  ; 
A  bosom  of  snow,  that  voluptuously  heav*d  ; 
The  moist  ruby  lip  that  from  love  had  received. 
Full  pouting,  of  sweets  a  delicious  supply  ; 
The  blue  lustre,  that  beamed  from  a  languishins:  eye. 
And  two  pretty  ancles>  so  round  and  so  neat. 
Peeping  out,  in  the  dance»  as  light  twinkled  her  feet — 
— Such  a  damsel — no  wonder  she  warmed,  in  the  hop^ 
The  little  quack  doctor  we  dubb*d  Dr.  Slop» 
Here,  also  trippM  lightly  the  sweet  Fanny  Gilbert, 
Who  cares  not  for  insolent  station  a  Albert ; 
Whose  spirit  and  sense  and  good  nature  unite 
To  place  her  young  bloom  in  a  ravishing  light ! 
But  the  beaux,  that  throng*d  round  ner^  were  quite  dis- 
concerted. 
And  the  rest  of  the  company  strangely  diverted  ; 
Whilst  with  Adjutant  Thiekskull,  wit,  natriot  and  duellists 
Danced  Fanny,  of  Devonshire  damsels  the  cruellest ! 
And  who  is  that  creature  ?  his  limbs  tho*  athletic, 
His  rotten  face  operates  like  an  emetic ! 
The  symmetrical  grace  of  his  members  may  all  see ; 
But  he  staggers^  as  struck  by  a  fit  of  the  palsy  I 
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Yet,  remember  his  virtues  I — No  virgin  so  chaste — 
And,  certes,  this  pride  of  a  youth  is — strait-lac'd 
Lo,  he  hours  to  a  nymph  ivho  hath  shewn  us  how  nice  i», 
The  magnetist*8  art  in  producing  a  crisis  !* 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  close  my  epistle ; 
Though  Doctors  and  Sirs,  and  full  many  a  Miss,  till 
Their  powers  were  callM  out  by  the  savour  of  soup, 
Were  lost,  or  but  dimly  discerned  in  the  groupe. 
Whilst  some  on  the  chicken,  and  some  on  the  ham  prey, 
And  some  own  the  stronger  attraction  of  lamprey, 
I  cannot  but  mark  tli«  slim  shade  of  a  surgeon. 

In  converse  remarkably  thick  with  a  sturgeon, 

•  •  •  • 

— And  a  fine  lady  laboured,  with  many  a  rub, 

To  the  ope  of  her  mouth  to  convey  syllabub. 

And  while,  to  prepare  for  each  spoonful,  she  prest 

The  swell  of  her  handkerchief  down  to  her  breast, 

Mr.  Chitterlin,  sitting  beside  her,  the  canon. 

To  the  wonder  of  ev'ry  one  round,  put  the  roan  on  ; 

And  presumed,  in  a  soft  civil  squeaK  to  address  her. 

Presenting  his  hand  in  the  post  of  a  presser. 

But  that  he  might  briskly  her  bosom  adapt 

To  her  mouth,  it  appeared  that  the  sage  should  be  flapped  ; 

So  the  canon  was  voted  her  chin-understrapper, 

If  the  Lady  would,  now  and  then,  act  as  a  Mapper. 

•  •  •  • 

Here,  also,  her  airy  plumes  waving,  and  wincing. 
And  many  a  vocable  prettily  mincing. 
Miss  Varnish  seem*d  ready  to  faint,  and  all  nerve 
JSat  fluttering  as  if  for  a  shock  in  reserve — 
A  shock,  to  lay  open  a  treasure  of  charms. 
As  she  panting  sunk  back  in  her  Daffodil's  arms ! 
But  chagrined  that  no  stir  of  alarm  could  afford  her 
The  slightest  pretence  for  a  beauteous  disorder — 
Disappointed  to  see  all  her  brethren  in  unity, 
She  languishM  in  vain  for  a  fit  opportunity. 

*  A  young  lady  who  shared  with  the  aothor  and  many  wiser 
folks  the  imputation  of  weakness  in  giving  eredit  to  animal 
magnetism.  Being,  at  one  time,  thrown  into  a  crisis,  the  com- 
pany, which  was  very  numerous,  called  for  water  to  recover 
her.  But  a  gentlemaa  present,  observed  that  they  need  not  go 
far  for  water,  and  pointed  under  her  chair.  She  had  been  ac- 
tually transported  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  she  could  not  **  con- 
tain herself  for  affection.** 
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And  liere  (I  must  close  my  long  narratiye)  iii|>p^d 

A  little  fat  parson,  who  se^m*d  aewly  pupp*d ; 

Who  eaj^er  in  eating,  look'd  round  for  assistance. 

As  a  dainty  he  happened  to  spy  at  a  distance. 

And  whisperM,  in  vain,  to  a  Drother  beside  him  — 

His  brother,  as  eagrer  in  eating,  defied  him ; 

And  tuck*d  up  his  napkin,  still  carrying  the  farce  on» 

With  a  grin  of  contempt  on  the  littlie  fat  Parson : 

The  little  fat  Parson  shrank  back  from  the  grin, 

That  was  render*d  o»ore  fierce  by  a  great  double  chia. 

But  a  truce  to  the  battle  of  knives  and  of  forks-** 

To  the  clash  of  the  plates  and  report  of  the  corks. 
•  #  •  • 

Still  other  odd  characters  oolour'd  the  night, 
Some  heavy  and  grave,  others  airy  and  light. 
But  floating  in  various  disorder  aloag. 
Whether  gay  voUtility  guided  the  throng, 
Or  seriousness  never  relaxinjp  a  roosclff. 
In  truth  they  appeared  all  alike  in  a  bustle ; 
All  alike  on  some  matter  oi  const q«ence  bent^ 
On  a  v^ue  indescribable  9o»etMig  intent— 

Which  seems  by  the  bye,  my  dear  (i^iid»  to  cogged 
That  Ufe  is  by  no  meaos  a  c^ia»  fnisMl, . 
}f  it  be,  there  was  nev^r  a  man  in  more  danger 
Of  death  for  desertion,  than  RoQSft  0*RANQisik  I 
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The  Muses,  who  aWays  surv^y'd  with  a  tmile, 
Of  proud  satisfaction  the  wits  of  out  isle  ; 
And  who  ever  delighted  to  fire  into  rage 
Their  Britons,  from  Chaucer  to  Cumher1and*s  age, 
Had  of  late  caught  in  whispers  the  startling  opinion, 
That  on  this  happy  spot  had  declined  their  dominion  ; 
And  determineci,  one  day,  half  in  jest  and  half-serioas» 
To  come  down  and  see,  whether  adght  deleterious 
Had  renderM  the  hirths  of  the  brain  so  abortive: 
Thus  the  visits  of  gods  in  old  Naso  are  sportive. 
'Twas  now,  when  the  Poet,  relax'd  and  quite  moody, 
Had  just  for  his  arbour  forsaken  his  study. 
To  tue  Laureate  these  ladies  directed  their  flight, 
And  hover'd  above  in  the  regions  of  light. 
Deep  silence — (it  was  the  beginning  of  J  une) 
Had  hush'd  ittto  quiet  the  hot  burning  noon. 
Not  a  wing — not  a  footstep  was  stiring  abroad  ; 
And  the  Laureate  respir*d  from  the  toil  of  his  ode. 
'Twas  all  in  this  stillness  inclining  to  do2e. 
He  had  sought  io  the  coolness  of  shadow,  repose. 
Fresh  over  his  head  waved  a  sycanoore  tree  ; 
And  hummM  to  his  laurels  the  wild  yellow  bee. 
But  carel'd  no  longer  each  shrill  sdmmer  bird ; 
Save  the  buzz  of  the  bee  not  a  murmur  was  heard  :-(^ 
When  lo !  as  his  evelids  were  closing  in  slumber*-^ 
In  the  clear  azure  heaven  a  pavilion  of  amber 
(Far  other  was  Jove's  black  pavilion  of  storms), 
SeemM  to  steal  a  soft  light  from  nine  beautiful  forms ! 
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And  towards  the  sage  Poet  now  slowly  descending. 

And  their  looks  of  complacence  delicionsly  blending, 

Distinct  the  fair  Sisters  beam*d  over  his  bower, 

And  lavishly  scattered  of  roses  a  shower.       * 

Thro'  tremulous  blushes  Euterpe  shone  forth, 

As  if  eager  to  give  some  sweet  pastoral  birth  : 

And  the  ether  was  charmM  with  so  dulcet  a  tone. 

E'en  Pan  with  his  reed  would  have  deem'd  it  his  own. 

But  scarce  had  the  soft  echo  died,  when  all  lightness. 

Like  the  gossamer  floating  her  vesture  of  brightness, 

Terpiichore  struck  a  brisk  air  from  her  lyre, 

Then  bade  her  strain  languish  to  love,  and  desire : 

And  Erato  louk'd  thro'  each  eyelash's  shade; 

Tho'  mute  was  her  tongue,  what  an  eloquent  maid ! 

And,  diffusing  her  smiles  in  a  luminous  track, 

Thalia  encounter'd  the  Poet  of  sack — 

Now  mirthful,  and  splenetic  now,  as  she  cast, 

(Transformed  to  a  spirit  of  darkness)  a  blast ; 

And  Clio  the  grandeur  of  long-sounding  measure 

Drew  out  from  the  depth  of  her  lyrical  treasure  : 

And  6ad  as  the  muse  of  chaste  Reynolds  appears, 

The  pensive  Melpomene  smil'd  thro'  her  tears  : 

Pol^hMmnialoW^  to  Calliope*s  voice 

Her  silent  expression  applauding  the  choice ; 

And  Urania  (her  robe,  one  blue  wave  of  the  sky) 

Whilst  kindled  as  if  into  lightning  her  eye, 

Bent  forward,  and  with  a  majestic  regard 

(Now  more  and  more  aweful)  address'd  the  old  Bard  : 

**  Hail  thou,  whose  fair  bayleaves,  in  lieu  of  thv  barton, 

**  Tho'  greener  than  Gibber's,  yet  fade  before  \^arton ! 

**  Go,  vindicate  Britain  that  sinks  into  gloom, 

**  To  the  wreath  of  each  brother  restoring  its  bloom. 

**  'Tis  said  (and  too  many  will  credit  the  tale), 

**  That  the  smiles  of  the  Muses  no  longer  avail 

**  To  support  in  your  isle  the  poetical  fame 

**  Which  the  nations  once  witness'd  with  shouts  of  acclaim 

**  Go  then,  and  survey — 'tis  the  Muse's  behest— 

**  Go,  look  to  the  Bards,  from  the  shores  of  the  west, 

<*  E'en  where  the  Bolerium  its  dark  billow  swells, 

**  To  the  region  sublime  of  my  lakes  and  my  fells ! 

^*  To  meet  thee,  without  or  a  tee  or  a  bribe, 

<*  I  will  quickly  stir  up  the  poetical  tribe. 

**  Thy  approach  shall  they  hall  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe^ 

**  To  thy  presence  sage  fVykeham  shall  pay  his  repects : 
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*<  The  founts  of  old  Biadud  with  more  than  gas-spirit 
**  Effervescing,  shall  murmur  applause  to  thy  merit ; 

And  silver-shod  Isis  thy  visit  receive, 
"  And  roll  with  new  **  triumph*'  her  emulous  wave  ; 

High  homage  to  thee  e*en  Jluguita  shall  pay. 

And  Lichfield  her  myrtles  strew  over  thy  way ; 

Till  H^inaermere  greet  thee,  ambitious  to  shroud 
««  My  own  proper  sons  in  her  faery-wove  cloud.** 
She  said !  And,  the  last  pretty  words  as  she  spoke. 
Herself  and  her  sisters  all  vani8h*d  like  smoke. 
The  Bard  started  up  ;  and  strait  rubbing  his  eyes 
With  a  shrug  and  a  yawn^  look'd  abroad  with  surprize. 
«•  Tis  a  dream**-*-he  exclaim'd — "  tis  a  vision !  Yet  clear 
'*  The  forms  struck  my  sight,  and  the  voices  my  ear !    ' 
**  The  hint  of  the  Nine  will  1  certainly  take, 
*'  And  the  tour  of  the  Isle  most  religiously  make  ; 
*^  And  try,  if  the  Bards  in  their  woodlands  or  cities 
*'  Will  salute  an  old  greybeard  with  bows  and  with  ditties. 
•*  And  first  for  the  West.— I  shall  run  no  great  risque 
**  If  1  trsivel  post-haste  to  the  banks  of  the^^Isc.*** 
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Sonnets,  Songs,  Didactic  Poemi,  Pastorals,  Translations. 
The  Banks  of  the  Isca  ;  (or  Bxe,) 

To  the  banks  of  the  Isca  was  quickly  whirVd  Pte  ; 
When  the  towers  of  St.  Peter  were  all  in  his  eye  : 
And  now,  as  the  noon  was  announced  by  St.  Peter, 
In  the  Close  were  assembled  the  children  of  metre  ;  f 


*  The  £xe— its  ancient  name  Isca. 

^  It  is  an  undoubted  faet,  that  many  important  occurrences 
in  literature  are  left  unnoticed  by  the  philological  annalist^ 
from  their  familiarity  at  the  present  boor  ;  thoagh  at  some  fu- 
ture period  they  may  excite  curiosity,  and  become  the  subjects 
of  conjecture  and  altercation. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  therefore,  let  it  be  re- 
corded, that  (notwithstanding  that  infinite  number  of  sonnets 
with  which  we  have  been  gratified  for  the  last  ten  years,  legi» 
timate  and  illegitimate,  in  every  variety  of  shape,)  a  sonnet  in 
blank  verse  was  first  submitted  to  the  public  eye,  in  the  year 

App.  Vol.  II.  E. 
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And  also  their  brethren,  whose  flights  never  rose 
To  the  hill  of  Parnassus,  plain  dealers  in  prose; 
To  discuss,  at  the  president's  instance,  a  topic 
Which  to  all  (not  obscur'd  by  a  cloud  misanthropic, 
'Or  by  prejudice  led  away  captive  in  fetters) 
Must  appear  of  the  greatest  importance  to  letters. 

The  president  slowly  got  up  from  his  chair  ; 
And  rolrd  his  eyes  round  with  a  horrible  glare ; 
And,  hemming  awhile,  thus  began  with  a  brogue 
Half  English,  half  Scotch,  to  call  rascal  and  rogue  : 
*^  I  am  sorry,  my  friends,  such  a  rogue,  such  a  rascal 
*^  As  might  have  provok'd  the  meek  spirit  of  Pascal, 
**  Was  e'er  by  this  hand  introduced  to  the  Globe;* 


1795  ;  and  that  though  the  stores  of  poetic  invention  are  said 
to  have  been  long  ngo  exhausted,  the  sun  and  moon  shiniirg^ 
in  contrast  first  appeared  in  the  self-sane  tonnet.  It  is  as 
follows:— 

SONNET, 

JVritten  January  3, 1795. 

'*  While  in  the  cold  blue  sky  the  whitening  moon 
Hangs  like  a  fleeee,  and  S4?aree  across  the  deep 
Whence  it  hath  far  emerg'd,  a  pale  ray  flings  ; 
Amid  yon  westering  cloud  the  solar  beam 
Descending,  streaks  the  hamlet-trees  that  clothe 
The  bill-top,  with  a  line  of  liquid  gold. 

Yet,  ere  the  poet*s  eye  can  mark  the  scene, 
To  the  chaste  lunar  orb  the  waves  reflect 
A. placid  lustre,  and  the  cottage^clump 
Fades  into  darkness.— It  is  thus,  in  life  : 
Joy,  for  a  moment,  lights  one  little  spot. 
While  sober  Melancholy,  more  diifus'd. 
Gleams  with  faint  influence ;  till,  the  glory  past. 
She  comes  confest,  andthe  bright  spot  is  gloom.** 

A  certain  gentleman,  however,  a  president  at  a  literary  club, 
baving  written  <a  blank  sonnet  on  the  sam^  subject,  had  the 
confidence  to  assert  that  his  own  was  the  original :  which  cir- 
cumstance suggested  a  little  jeu  d*  esprit ;  here  introduced 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  lines  prefatory  and  concluding  as 
-Ihe  second  canto  of  the  poem. 

*  The  Globe  Inn,  Exeter. 
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'*  Where  poesy  clothes  her  own  sons  with  a  robe 
'*  Of  amaranth  bright  and  immortal  asbestos— 
**  I  am  sorry,  my  friends  !  that  his  arts  should  arrest  us 
*'  In  the  midst  of  our  triumphs !  when  lo,  we  unfurl'd 
"  Our  sails  to  proud  science  embracing  the  world. 

Bnt  (to  drop  metaphorical  strains,  if  I  can) 

You  remember,  that,  erst,  a  most  pestilent  man, 

An  original  child  of  Minerva,*  fie  on  it! 

Took  upon  him  to- dictate  the  rules  for  a  sonnet  ; 

Insisting,  that  every  true  sonnet  was  built  on 

The  model  of  Italy  furnisht  by  Milton. 
•*  And^  you  knojw,  tho*  1  freqjuently  call'd  him  to  order — 
"  Tho'  all  of  you,  ready  to  kiss  e'en  the  border 
*^  Of  my  garment,  united,  so  cordial,  with  me 
"In  asserting  a  stanza  more  easy  and  free ; 
"  He  still,  in  contempt  of  despotic  dominion, 
**  Continued  to  urge  his  decided  opinion. 
''In  short,  you  remember,  we  bade  him  withdraw, 
"An  example  to  those  who  scorn  president-law — 
"  When  I  enter'd  this  note,  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 
'  Whereas  a  weak  petulant  fellow's  conceit  in 

*  The  structure  of  sonnets  in  one  sort  of  rhyme 

*  So  awkward  and  crampt,  was.  determin'd  a  crime ; 

*  Lest  into  his  error  unwitting  we  fall, 

*  Let  sonnets  be  written  with  no  rhyme  at  all. 

"  And,  gentlemen  I  see,  you  have  sign'd  the  record  ; 
*'  Consenting,  without  the  drawback  of  a  word, 
"  (Except  Flip  and  Trottlehem,  both  absentcei-r 
•*  The  first  very  busy  in  touching  his  fees, 
•'  And  Dryvvit,  with  locks  o'er  his  visage  so  lank) 
"  That  sonnets,  hereafter,  be  written  in  blank. 
"  Now,  Sirs,  I  conceive,  you  must  all  understand, 
'*  That  I  was  expected  to  first  try  my  hand 
••  At  a  species  of  verse,  by  the  gods  so  uncommon, 
*♦  That,  before,  it  was  surely  attempted  by  no  man. 
**  'Twas  a  compliment  due  to  my  age,  to  my  rank, 
"  To  my  character,  first  to  write  sonnets  in  blank. 
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*  '*  i.  c.  One  of  the  original  merahers  of  the  clnb  under  the 
**  auspices  of  Minerva.**  Phutatorius.  Scribterus  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  **  An  original  child  of  Minerva  (ho  says) 
means  obviously  an  original  genius** — a  term  strictly  appli- 
eable  te  the  gentleman  in  question ;  whose  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  the  sister  arts  is  sufficiently  known,  and  whose 
exquisite  poetry  is  read  with  delight. 
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**  But,  behold  !  Vm  astaird  by  a  mean  interloper 

"  (The'  he  rise  far  aboye  "  a  mere  elegy-mopcr") 

'*  Who,  before  I  could  squeeze  out  three  lines,  is  cone  forth 

**  With  the  very  first  sonnet  in  blank  upon  earth. 

**  But  this  is  not  all.     He  has  seizM  on  an  imagfe 

"  Which  none  but  myself  con  Id  discern  in  this  dim  age; 

'*  Which  (quite  unprepared  for  a  trick  so  indecent,) 

*'  I  fondly  suppos*d  from  my  pen  would  come  recent. 

**  You  often,  indeed,  must  hare  heard  me  make  mention^ 

"  That  1  meant  to  come  out  with  a  double  invention  ; 

''  Viz.  my  sonnet  in  blank,  and  a  glorious  display 

'*  Of  the  sun  and  moen  shining  at  once,  at  noonday  !^ 

**  He,  too,  must  have  heard  me,  a  dirty  poltroon  ! 

"  Or  how  could  he  else  have  arrested  my  moon  ? 

**  Thus  clearly,  my  brethren !  1  think  1  have  stated 

*'  A  business  that  cannot  too  highly  be  rated. 

*'  Yet  I  would  not  the  least  animosity  foment, 

**  Whilst  your  thoughts  I  entreat  on  a  thing  of  such  moment. 

**  The  person,  ^tis  true,  whom  I  thus  must  accuse, 

*'  I  long  have  esteemed,  and  long  fosterM  his  muse! 

For  years  have  oar  bosoms  in  unison  beat! 

And  now,  buried  deep  in  his  Cornish  retreat. 

An  exile  in  solitude  many  a  mile  hence, 
**  He  doats  on  my  letters — he  grietes  at  my  silence, 
**  And,  1  grant,  in  the  critical  case  now  before  us, 
"  He  writes  with  an  earnestness  not  indecorous ; 
*'  Professing  in  all  the  plain  language  of  truth, 
**  And  not  in  the  strain  of  false  spirit  uncouth, 
**  From  my  sun  and  my  moon  that  he  stole  not  a  feature, 
"  But  drew  the  like  images  purely  from  nature ; 
"  And,  as  to  the  blank,  where  I  thought  he  was  bitten, 
*^  That  such  sort  of  verse  he  had,  long  ago,  written. 
'-*  So  little,  in  short,  does  he  seem  of  a  braggart, 
'*  That  by  his  simplicity,  zounds  !  I  am  stagger'd. 
**  But  avaunt  foolish  pity  !  to  speciousness  turning, 
*•  And  moving  my  bowels  with  womanish  yearning. 
•*  To  expressions  of  friendship  I  listen  no  more — 
**  He  has  touch'd  me,  compeers !  where,  I  own,  I  am  sore. 
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*  Qunre:  What  says  the  president  to  the  following  passage? 
*'  Sun  !  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon :  and  thou  Moon  !  io  the 
valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still ;  and  the  moon 
•taycd.*' 
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I  have  done — on  the  suhject  'tis  vain  to  enlarge — 
Bat,  I  beg*,  you'll  consider  each  separate  charge  ; 
And,  if  guilty  you  judge  him,  in  spite  of  repentance, 
*'  Of  expulsion  at  once  we  proceed  to  the  sentence." 
He  said :  and,  fast-roUing  his  eyes  in  fine  frenzy, 
Sat  down  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Morenzi  : 
His  brother  Morenzi  look'd  sheepish  and  shy, 
And  the  president  only  address'd  with  a  sigli. 

Not  so  a  prig  parson.     Though  squat  on  his  breech, 
He,  grinning,  then  sputtering,  replied  to  the  speech  : 
As,  doubtless,  my  friend,  you've  asserted  with  spirit, 
Of  spnnets  in  blank  the  original  merit  ; 
Dear  doctor  !  as  first  you  have  touch'd  on  a  theme 
Such  as  never  was  heard  by  the  Helicon-stream  ;* 
(My  idea  that  streams  have  got  ears  is  well  known — 
Which  I'll  boldly  maintain  at  the  risk  of  my  own), 
I  feel  at  my  heart  not  the  slightest  revulsion, 
When  I  vote  for  the  man  that  forestall'd  you,  expulsion." 
Then  started  another  fierce  son  of  the  cloth. 
Of  port  more  majestic,,  and  foaming  with^wrath  ; 
(Not  one  of  the  nine  that  first  met  at  the  Globe) 

And  cried (of  his  lungs  as  he  strain'd  a  strong  lobe 

So  manfully,  that  to  his  countenance  flusht 
You  irould  think  all  the  blood  of  his  body  had  rush'd) 
I  conceive,  Mr.  P.  by  such  anticipation, 
Good  doctor,  hath  justly  incurred  castigation. 
'Tis  true,  I  am  printing,  this  moment,  a  sheet 
'*  Ob  a  subject  young  P.  must  professedly  treat — 
*'  The  cromlech  I  mean,  and  druidical  column, 
"  Which  will  occupy,  soon,  a  large  part  of  his  volume. 
**  Bat  yet,  my  good  Sirs !  in  such  cases  as  these, 
**  Men  of  consequence,  surely,  may  act  as  they  please. 
*'  However,  the  name  of  young  P.  I  insist, 
*^  It  behoves  us,  at  once  to  expunge  from  the  list."f 


AccoFding  to  this  gentleman,  '*  Streams**  have  cars  I  !  ! 

Thus  might  an  egotist  exclaim : 

*'  I,  who  uprear'd  at  flint-ribVd  Haldon*s  foot 

The  house  of  O -,  where  I  fondly  strut 

In  admiration  of  my  own  keen  Nbs 
That  fram*d  the  model  of  so  fine  a  house  ; 
I,  who  along  the  dale  to  Zephyr's  sighs 
Bade  a  delicious  streamlet  serpentise  ; 
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Strait  another  arose,  wbo,  sarcastic  and  sljr. 
While  contempt  of  the  qaestion  deep  lark'd  in  his  eje, 
Beg^g^'d  leave,  with  respect  to  the  moon,  to  saggest 
What,  perhaps,  might  appear  an  infallible  test 
To  determine  the  matter  of  plagiarism. 
That  had  made  in  the  meeting  so  hideons  a  schiam 
"  Noir,  my  friends  !  (he  obserT'd)  I  am  greatly  in  doabt 
''  Whether  e*er  sach  a  moon  at  Manaccan  shone  oat ! 
''If  not,  why,  besure,  there's  no  qaestion  apon  it— 
'*  We  are  meanly  fobb'd  off  with  a  second-hand  sonnet. 
No  more,  then,  to  throw  oat  conjectares  at  random. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  hoc  est  demonstrandam, 
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I,  wbo  hare  oft,  where  o*er  the  golden  bloosi 

Of  iBountaiD-ash,  my  gateway  fliogs  its  gloom, 

Observ*d  with  raptare  erery  rustic  elf 

Admire  the  rain  which  I  built  myself-— 

Indeed,  tho*  critics  the  deceptioo  flout. 

Not  one  in  fifty  would  hare  found  it  out-— 

Monastic  pile  !  that  nods  its  iried  wall 

To  the  neat  stucco  of  my  spacious  hall  ! 

I,  who  amid  the  hollies  of  yon  hill, 

Rais*d  a  sweet  sommer-shed  with  gothic  skill, 

Whence  i  (or  else  Incognita  the  minx) 

See  **  thro'  the  trunks  of  oak*'  with  eyes  of  lynx. 

Each  town,  each  hamlet,  and  each  Till  that  decks 

In  all  its  winding  course  the  banks  of  Exe ; 

I,  of  my  varnisht  drawings  justly  Tain, 

Who  peneil'd  the  clear  landscapes  after  Payne, 

And  with  rich  tIcws  the  Arcadian  cot  adom'd ; 

I,  who  the  sly  Incognita  suborn'd 

To  blaze  abroad  those  fair  creations  chaste 

That  speak  my  fancy  and  my  classic  taste. 

And  from  abore  the  door  with  erring  hand 

To  copy  Terse  **  she  did  not  understand," 

Who  thus,  thro*  too  much  artifice  betray'd 

The  phantom  of  an  eTanescent  maid. 

Or  sbew'd  (as  wicked  wits  stood  grioning  by) 

Too  plainly,  that  Incognita  was  I ; 

Behold  !  **  to  learning  and  its  friends  a  friend,*' 

Still  to  oblige  the  world  I  condescend  ; 

While  with  unriTall'd  excellence  I  draw 

DoTonia's  cromlech  proud  withoat  a  flaw. 

And  set  it  on  Drewsteigntoa's  awful  height, 

So  easy— nay,  so  elegantly-light. 

The  girls  assert— (I'tc  oTerheard  their  chat) 

It  looks  exactly  like  a  habit-hat  I 
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•*  That  a  bard,  in  a  corntr  by  nature  foriakcn, 

*^  Could  never  have  ceen  such  a  moon  at  Manaccan.** 

With  quick  interruption,  another,  namM  Petre, 
**  Cried  aloud :  My  dear  friends,  now  a  word  for  the  metre. 
**  On  verse  your  ideas  tho'  high  I  must  rank, 
**  My  opinion  on  rhyme  is  againstjyou  point-blank  ; 
*^  And,  (I  trust,  I  may  say,  with  no  danger  of  treason) 
■*  Blank  verse  on  the  m«on  is  witliout  rhyme  or  reason  : 
«'  And  many,  I  judge,  who  are  fond  of  lampoon, 
'*  Would  refer  our  sage  counsels  forthwith  to  the  moon. 
<'  I,  therefore,  at  once  would  the  question  dismiss, 
**  Iiiest  the  foes  of  the  muse  at  the  lunatics  hiss." 

*'  Besides,  (said  the  feeling  Morenzi)  *tis  wrong 

««  That  friendship  be  sacrificed  thus for  a  song. 

**  Sure,  candor,  attributing  this  little  piece 
**  (Admit  *tis  a  copy)  to  spleen  or  caprice. 
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Tho*  when,  in  transport  at  my  writing-desk, 

I  struggled  for  expressios  picturesque, 

It  seem'd  that  I  had  little  else  to  do 

But  dress  old  notions  in  a  garb  that's  new  ; 

Yet  I  affirm,  in  spite  of  gibes  or  jokes. 

In  spite  of  all  the  scoffs  of  carping  folks. 

That  I  diseoverM-— what's,  indeed,  enough 

To  give  importance  e'en  to  Chappie's  stuff, 

What  might  disarm  a  critic  of  his  frown, 

And  bid  at  onee  the  Armenian  dream  go  down  ! 

Yes !  tho'  those  wits  so  long  o'er  cromlechs  bover'd, 

I  first,  ye  antiquaries  !  I  discover'd 

(O  would  my  druid  tongue  but  run  as  glib  as 

Old  Chappie's)  that  the  cromlech  is  — — -  not  gibbous  ! 

See  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  63,  pp.59S,  594,  where 
a  certain  person  under  the  signature  of  Incognita,  says  or  sings : 
*'  In  a  sequestered  valley,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Haldon,  is 
**  seated  O  —House." — '*  There  is  an  old  arched  gate  way.— 
*'  I  have  called  this  old  ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  who 
*'  would  not  have  judged  It  so  ;  though  it  hath  not  been  erected 
*'  above  two  or  three  years." —  *'  A  summer-house,  encircled 
**  by  oaks,  through  the  trunks  of  which  I  was  able  to  traee  the 
*'  Exe" — **  An  inscription  over  the  doorway,  which,  though 
**  I  did  not  understand,  I  literally  transcribed."  See,  also, 
the  Esays  by  a  Society  of  gentlemen  at  Exeter  ;  where  we  are 
presented  with  a  laboured  description  of  the  cromlech  at  Drew- 
Bteignton.  That  **  the  covering-stone  of  the  cromlech  is  not 
**  gibbous"«->is  the  only  novelty  which  here  occurs ;  but  whieb, 
unfortunately,  wants  the  support  of  tr«th. 
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*'  Will  ask,  if  the  man,  in  the  scale  of  regard, 
«'  Be  sunk  very  low,  by  one  freak  of  the  bard  ? 
**  But  a  notion  of  mine  I've  no  scruple  to  own — 
*^  A  brother  too  nearly  approaches  the  throne.** 

Quoth  Flip,  **  from  the  question,  my  brethren,  you  wander, 
**  Perplext  in  the  midst  of  an  idle  meander. 
'*  But,  to  banish  all  strife,  let  us  wave  our  debate 
**  On  the  culprit,  and  leave  him  within  his  retreat ; 
*'  And  abstractedly  look  to  the  sonnet  and  image 
«*  Which  the  doctor  disco ver'd  alone  in  this  dim  age. 
**  You  know  the  decision,  or  crazy  or  crank, 
**  That  sonnets,  in  future,  be  written  in  blank  : 
<*  And  damme,  if  any  one  dare  interpose, 
**  We*ll  resolve,  that  all  sonnets  be  written  in  prose. 
"  To  conclude — I  now  move  for  an  instani  decree 
**  That  my  friend  of  blank  sonnets  be  sole  patentee  ; 
**  While  we  publish  the  fact  far  and  near,  that  at  noon 
*'  In  the  sight  of  the  sun,  he  was  struck  by  the  moon.** 
He  ceas*d — his  last  words  like  the  water-fall's  lapse; 
And  the  chamber  re-echoed  with  hisses  and  claps  ; 
When  the  bard  who  the  sceptre  would  never  usurp — (he 
Who  had  wooed  the  lone  shade  but  for  madam  Euterpe) 
Stepped  forth  from  his  corner,  a  figure  so  risible 
Where  Madam  Euterpe  had  made  him  invisible. 
And  cried  :  *'  What  a  shame,  that  resembling  the  rabble, 
**  You,  sons  of  the  Muse !  should  delight  in  a  squabble ; 
*•  That  you,  who  the  sweets  of  Parnassus  would  rifle, 
**  Should  thus,  so  tenaciously  proud,  to  a  trifle 
**  (All  the  same  whether  falsehood  or  matter  of  fact)  stick — 
*'  O  ye,  who  pen  pastorals,  and  poems  didactic  ! 
**  Nay,  poems  didactic  ye  frame  passing  well — 
'*  So  Monthly  Reviewers,  and  Journalists  tell. 
*'  But  that  he  should  build  epics,  with  just  enough  rhyme 
"  In  a  tale  or  a  fable  to  decently  chime — 
**  With  just  enough  metrical  power  to  dispense 
*'  Of  Maro  or  Naso  in  numbers  the  sense — 
•*  For  instance,  to  aing  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae — 
«*  Mast  awaken  to  wrath  e*en  the  bosom  of  apathy  ! — 
V  Go  then,  and  in  peace  as  each  finds  out  his  level, 
•'  May  harmony  smile  on  your  spiritual  revel  !'* 
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Elegies  and  Descriptive  Poetry. 
^*  Wykeham  shaU pay  his  respects,** 

Pte,  heartily  sick  of  the  strangle  coalition 

Of  dullness  and  wit  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe, 
Where  he  heard  of  male  pan^s  and  of  male  parturition* 

To  the  utter  confusion  of  science  and  sex. 
Flew  off  to  the  East,  nor  stoppM  short,  till  bewitching 
In  her  mosical  murmurs,  meander'd  the  Itchin. 
There  he  (and  he  scarcely  had  out  capers  faster 
If  escorted  by  Fellows  and  Warden  and  Master) 
All  unceremonious!  IT  scam  per 'd,  just  under 
The  statue  of  Wykeham,  munificent  founder  ; 
When  struck  like  a  shuttlecock,  strait  did  he  dart  on--* 
To  the  bench  of  that  classical  wizard.  Job  Warton  I 
Alas  !  Joe  no  longer  could  charm  with  his  lay,  us — 
No  longer  could  pipe  like  bis  own  Melibaeus ! 
But  ravish'd  from  earth  to  effulgence  Elysian 
He  was  gliding  a  shade  to  poetical  vision. 
To  his  memVy,  lo !  busily  building  a  shrine. 
Two  Poets  appeared  ;  and  each  calrd  on  the  Nine« 
Fantastic  the  monunaent  rearM  in  a  trice  is ; 
And  its  sides  are  embellishM  with  various  devices. 
His  skill  the  vain  Artist  endeavoured  to  try  had 
In  the  figures  of  Pan  and  a  young  Hamadryad: 
And  his  rival  in  sculpture  had  carved  out  a  glade 
Whither  ran  from  his  ravishing  godshop  the  maid. 
The  poor  breathless  maid,  whether  mortal  or  goddess. 
In  the  hurry  of  flight  had  burst  open  her  boddice  ; 
And — (vestments  beseeming  the  pulpit  and  hassock) 
Hoar  Pan  was  trick'd  out  in  a  gown  and  a  cassock  : 
Pan  look'd  in  his  cassock,  as  seizM  by  the  cramp  ; 
When,  sudden,  a  wild  multitudinous  tramp 
From  the  youth  whom  to  feats  of  agility  joy  stirs. 
Was  mingled  with  many  a  voice  in  the  cloystcrs  ; 

*  Alluding  to  an  Epigram  on  the  dub^  which  ends  :  partu* 
riuntque  Firi, 
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And  the  boyi  rushing  in,  withoat  quibble  or  quirk. 

Cried  down  (in  sharp  terms  of  derision)  the  work, 

And,  to  mark  more  Chan  words  their  dislike  of  the  plan, 

(Very  captioMs  indeed !)  flung  their  caps  at  "  hoar  Pan  !'* 

The  artists,  no  other  than  Hayley  and  Rogert^ 

Tho'  smooth  were  the  tongues  of  the  pleasant  old  codgers, 

With  oil-of-fool  aiming  in  vain  to  cajole 

High  striplings  that  breathed  the  republican  soul, 

Slank  away  from  a  scene  of  confusion  and  din. 

And  rejoiced  at  their  happy  escape  in  whole  skin. 

But  scarce  had  sheer'd  off  the  unfortunate  couple, 
To  the  Manes  of  genius  and  learning  so  supple, 
£re  a  poet  indeed !  to  his  prototype  just. 
Appeared — twas  the  elegant  Bowleg — with  a  bust ; 
And  Crowe  waved  a  chaplet  deliciously  chaste. 
The  beautiful  product  of  fancy  and  taste. 
On  the  delicate  wreath,  like  the  morn's  ruddy  break,  a  ray 
Illuming  its  hyacinths,  beam*d  from  Terpsichore! 
Not  Flora,  in  springtime,  so  pencils  the  bowers ! 
Twas  the  tint  of  the  rose  on  tne  fairest  of  flowers. 


CANTO  IV. 


"  The  Founts  of  old  Bladud:* 
Nollus  in  orbe  locus  Bails  prselueetamenis. 

Twas  thus  like  a  whirligig  hurried  about 

Was  he  forc*d  to  perform  each  unmercifnl  route  ; 

And  a  new  expedition  our  poet  now  made  had. 

Arrived  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Bladud : 

And  scarce  had  he  time  to  recover  the  shocks 

From  a  rumbling  machine,  and  eomb  out  his  grey  locks. 

Ere—*'  over  the  island,  thou  bard  !  in  a  crack  sent 

**  To  the  pump-room  haste,,  haste!"  cried  an  audible  accent 

The  pump-room  seeraM  all  as  alive  to  swim  round  ; 

There  were  faces  that  grinnM,  and  more  faces  that  frowned; 

There  was  laughter  relaxing  each  risible  muscle. 

And  the  guttural  harsh  discords  of  folks  in  a  bustle. 

And  the  soft  sound  of  silks  that  more  pleasantly  rustle  ; 

And  the  creaking  of  boots»  and  the  flapping  of  fans. 

And  the  whisper — '•  were  I  that  agreeable  man's  !.** 
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(A  whisper  to  gentle — to  friendship  aside) 

The  toss  of  contempt,  and  the  strattin^  of  pride ; 

And  the  pale  convalescent,  that  wriggled  her  ramp. 

As  she  drank  off  a  glass  steaming  hot  from  the  pump  ; 

When  sudden,  a  terrible  panic  appeared 

To  arrest  the  pert  prig  and  the  puling  grey  beard, 

And  the  rustic  and  cit,  whether  artist  or  squire. 

And  the  mtnx  and  the  damsel  of  fashion  and  fire — 

A  squeaking  voice  uttering  "  O  bless  me,  I  shant  stay  !" 

And  it  glided  off  quickly,  affrighted  by  An»tey\ 

It  seems,  she  was  one  of  the  Blunderhead  progeny. 

Whom,  cruelly  ferretted  out  from  her  lodging,  he 

HadresoU'd  through  the  circles  of  fashion  to  bunt, 

Another  Miss  Jenny,  or  Tahitha  Runt  I 

And  away  rush'd  Miss  Fubby  Fatarmine,  and  chubby 

Master  Marmoset,  all  by  the  side  of  Miss  Fubby, 

Mrs.  Dang1ecap*s  boy,  and  Miss  Carrot  Fitzoozer, 

Afraid  Master  Anstey  again  would  abuse  her; 

And  the  widow  Quicklackit,  the  bombazine  lady. 

Whose  husband  did  die — O  did  die  in  the  heighday 

Of  gaiety  leaving  the  fair  summer  blossom ! 

How  swelleth — from  sorrow — that  lily-white  bosom  ' 

Meantime,  from  a  couple  who  led  arm  in  arm. 

It  appear'd  a  few  Parsons  betrayed  an  alarm. 

And,  'tis  said,  of  disciples  of  Galen  a  few. 

At  the  sight  of  the  cynical  couple  looked  blue: 

To  the  cynical  couple  the  muse  was  no  drab  ; 

For,  behold  and  bow  down !  they  were  Cowper  and  Crabbe, 

Nor  long,  ere  with  hostile  demeanor,  a  groupe  here, 

Drew  off  the  attention  from  Grabbe  and  from  Cowper. 

And,  foaming  out  vengeance  against  a  poor  wight, 


There  was  Gainsborough  and  West  and  Rigaud,  who  cried 

«  hie  est  V* 
And  a  female,  who  making  her  way  thro'  the  thickest, 
**  Of  vengeance'*  exclaim'd,  *'  now  beginning  the  work  is ! 
"  Full  soon  the  grey  caitiff  shall  rue  his  cock-turkies  1" 
To  the  baek  ground  they  slowly  retreated ;  and  Peter 
Was  left  for  awhile  to  his  scurrilous  metre. 

But  hardly  the  echoes  of  anger  and  pride 
In  the  ears  of  the  poor  sneaking  Peter  had  died. 
Before  a  deep  groan,  a  fierce  glance  and  a  hiss, 
And  a  titter,  as  if  from  a  boarding-school  Miss, 
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And  a  half  smother'd  scream,  and  a  dU-avay  langnish, 

BetrayM  agitation  or  hatred  or  anguish. 

Delia  Crusca  dropped  trenmloat  the  gossamer  tear. 

And  Anna  was  **  icicled  over  with  fear ;" 

And  Laura's  pulse  flutterM,  like  '•  zephyrs  of  gauze;'* 

And  Adelaide  stood  in  '*a  petrified  pause  ;*' 

And  Emma,  her  eyes  lighted  up  were,  as  beryls. 

That  shot,  all  on  Gifford,  their  **  li^aified  nerils  !** 

At  length,  Phoebus'  sons,  after  bearing  the  orant 

Of  the  menacing  throng  who  had  taken  affront^ 

Were  left  all  alone ;  and  one  musical  brother 

Seem'd  awaked  from  a  trance,  just  to  grinn  at  another! 

*Twas  a  meeting  so  strange.    Now,  to  close  up  the  matter, 

To  Pye,  gleaming  forth,  said  her  museship  of  satire — 

(Her  museship  at  times  young  and  frolic  and  light> 

Now  solemnly  serious,  and  saole  as  night) 

**  Tell  JinMtey^  I  love  his  good  humour  and  wit 

**  That  the  foibles  of  Fashion  so  finely  have  hit ! 

**  Tell  Crabbe^  that  his  strictures  are  just  and  are  pleasant, 

^*  Tho'  too  low  he  descends,  hand  in  glove  with  the  peasant! 

**  Tell  Cowper  his  laurels  have  lost  half  their  bloom 

**  In  the  damp  of  a  sad  puritanical  gloom  ! 

"  Tell  PeHty  tlio*  gross  and  profane,  yet  his  Odes 

**  I  hail  with  high  glee ! — ^There,  he  soar*d  to  the  Gods  ! 

*'  Tell  Gifford^  with  joy  I  his  numbers  embrac'd, 

'^  When  from  Folly  he  rescued  the  regions  of  Taste  !** 

She  spoke ;  and  expanding  her  raven-black  wiogs, 

Like  the  joints  of  a  rattle-snake^  rattled  her  stings  ! 

And  she  shed  forth  a  light  at  she  mounted  the  skies, 

She  shed  forth  a  light,  likerthe  basilisk's  eye&! 

In  order,  the  Laureate  each  poet  address'd ; 
The  sweet  things  repeated,  nor  cancel'd  the  rest. 
But  scarce  the  satirical  gentry  the  whole  heard, 
£re  Pindar  and  Gifford  each  other  had  coUarM ! 
Ah  me !  that  the  Bard  should  his  province  profane 
By  the  smack  of  a  whip,  or  the  crack  of  a  cane  ! 
Lo  Py«,  turning  round  him  to  scenes  more  quiescent, 
With  AnMtey  in  haste  stole  away  to  the  Crescent ! 
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CANTO  F. 

LYRIC    POETRY. 

"  Silver-shod  Isis." 

Quern  Yirum  aut  heroa  lyra  Tel  acri,  ice. 

As  tb?  springs  of  hot  Bladud  lay  smoklnor  behind, 
Pte,  on  Pegasus  mounted,  to  rival  the  wind. 
Now  posted  away  :  and  fair  Isis  her  stream 
Bade  murmur  bis  coming  to  high  Academe  ! 
Ah  then  ! — if  fond  fancy  could  wander  at  will, 
She  rovM  in  a  tranport  o'er  Faringdon-hiil ! 

To  the  theatre  strait  did  the  poet  repair  : 
And  he  felt  himself  proudly  exalted  in  air, 
— As  he  took,  Muse>impeird,  the  Vice-Chancellor*!  ebair  !  — 
In  order — at  that  most  particular  crisis — 
Arrang'd  on  his  right,  were  the  lyrists  of  Isis; 
And,  all  in  the  area,  the  velvet'sleeved  proctors. 
And,  scarlet  or  crimson,  the  pomp  of  the  doctors  ; 
And  a  croud  of  square-caps,  and  gowns  shabbily  dusk, 
To  envelope  the  many  light  shades  of  subfusc ! 

With  precipitation,  as  if  to  intrench 
Upon  time  he  was  sorry,  Hoimes  rose  from  his  bench. 
And  waved  a  large  scroll !  From  the  ruins  of  Greece 
He  declared  he  had  rescued  a  fugitive  piece: 
But  his  musings,  in  sooth,  he  much  wishM  to  impart,  on 
The  death  of  their  sweetest  of  minstrels,  Tom  JVarton  ! 
And  Maurice  was  eagerly  conning  his  verse. 
To  deck  the  Professor's  poetical  hearse ; 
And  Lipscombe^  presuming,  for  •'  Inoculation*' 
He  nigh  Aganippe  had  gain'd  a  snug  station, 
Stepp'd  forth  ;  the  fond  warbler  tho'  Clio  look'd  bitter  on. 
And  beckon'd  him  off  to  his*  ***  shade"  of  sweet  *•  citron  ;" 


*  In  his  prize-poem  on  Inoculation,  there  were  two  good 
lines  about  a  **  citron-shade,"  and  a  **  fond  maid  " 

Since  that,  he  has  publishM  what  has  exposed,  too  notori- 
ously, the  sterility  of  his  muse. 

App.  Vol.  II.  F 
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And  with  hottest  impatience,  now  all  on  a  fret. 

That  aper  of  odes ! — was  poor  Trimtj'KeU  ; 

And  Richards  a  stanza  or  two  had  now  hit  on. 

Sublime  as  his  own  "  Aboriginal  Briton  ;** 

When  open  the  doors  of  the  theatre  flew, 

And  five  poets  from  Cam  appearM  aweful  in  view. 

**  Ah !  Maurice  !  (said  Holmes)  see  the  mighty  Matthias 

*'  Come  hither,  alas !  from  his  Cam,  to  defy  us ! — 

*•  And  Sir  Egerton  Bryd^es — how  dreadful  the  critic, 

'*  As  one  dash  of  his  pen  is  a  stroke  paralytic ! 

•*  And  Dyer  and  Pott — and — the  destinies  rot  her ! — 

**  The  demon  of  tragedy  hands  in  her  Potter  /" 

Thus  muttering  their  sorrows,  they  ceased ;  as  ascended 

From  the  lyrists  of  Cam  in  soft  symphony  blended 

So  varied  a  strain,  of  so  dulcet  a  tone. 

That  Isis  ne'er  hail'd  such  a  chorus  her  own. 

To  Gray  and  to  Mason  the  minstrelsy  flow'd  ; 

And  Clio  bade  ^Pembroke  re-echo  the  ode. 

Impartial  with  blushes  the  Laureate  resigned 

To  Cam  a  rich  chaplet  that  Clio  had  twined. 


CANTO  VI. 
THE    DRAMA. 

"  High  homage  Augusta  shall  pay,  ^"^ 

Hurl'd  along,  as  fumed  up  the  poetical  fury, 

Pte  found  himself  strait  in  the  precincts  of  Drury. 

And,  the  theatre  opening,  there  glanced  thro'  the  door, 

A  tall  shadowy  form,  and  still  glided  before. 

Till  now  in  the  green-room  and  now  t>n  the4)oards. 

He  saw  in  strange  attitudes  Ladies  and  Lords, 

And  others  so  rueful^*— all  held  by  constraint— > 

Their  looks  of  dejection  no  pencil  could  paint — 

Bach  bearing  a  burden  (from  which  he  must  pari,) 

On  his  shoulders  or  back,  tho'  it  clung  to  his  heart. 

Dear  as  to  ifCneas  was  father  Anchises ! 

Of  our  works,  to  ourselves,  how  enormous  the  price  is  ! 


Pembroke,  Gray*s  and  Mason^s  collesre* 
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At  that  instant  a  Bein?  tripp'd  forth,  debonnair, 

And  laughing:  and  arch,  with  a  froUcksome  air. 

Leading^  briskly  a  troop,  on  the  opposite  side, 

A  troop  oddly  drest,  particolour'a  aid  pied. 

These  too,  with  a  burden  attachM  to  the  back, 

Went  wriggling  along,  as  if  put  to  the  rack. 

The  *two  Muses  then  seiaed,  each  a  female,  whose  vanity 

rProm  childhood  to  age)  had  spun  verse  from  inanity. 

And,  above  the  mixt  multitude,  set  them  on  high  ; 

And,  as  they  accepted  their  thrones,  nothing  shy, 

Crown'd  one  with  a  glimmer  (so  feeble  her  lyre  is !) 

With  a  erlimmer  just  caught  from  the  bow  of  an  Iris 

Whilst  the  raindrops  CyUene  was  penciling,  tho'  fair 

Yet  all  evanescent  and  fainting  in  air ; 

Then  weaving  a  tissue  of  scarlet  and  yellow, 

Flung  it  up,  to  encircle  the  head  of  her  fellow; 

Assur'd,  that  no  garland  more  aptly  would  fit  her. 

Than  the  tiny  web  glistering — the  gossamer  glitter. 

The  Lady,  indebted  to  Luna,  engrossed 

The  care  of  a  dramatist,  certes  a  host ; — 

Of  Sh^ridetnt  who  had  condemn*d  her  not  wholly, 

But  in  tenderness  viewM  her,  and  pitied  her  folly  ! 

Bright  Hannah  of  Bristol,  (the  maid  Iris-crownM) 

For  somb  one  to  prop  her,  look'd  wistfully  round : 

Her  vanity-feeder,  her  Garrick  was  gone ! 

How  '*  cruel*'  alas  !  was  her  seat  on  the  throne  ; 

Till  Cumberland  who  was  too  late  to  escort  her. 

Now  bustling  came  forward,  no  pigmy  supporter ! 

Pte  stared ;  and  at  once  by  the  Muses  provok'd. 

To  the  bards  of  the  stage,  whether  buskin*d  or  sock*d, 

Utter*d  #ords  not  his  own,  highly  seasoned  with  satire. 

Not  his  own — for  poorPYC  was  the  milk  of  good  nature* 

^'  Come !  each  of  vou  quietly  lay  down  your  cure, 

'*  To  many  a  burden  too  grievous  to  bear  ! 

*'  To  thee.  Dr.  Downman  !  (perforce  I  am  brief) 

**  To  get  ri4  of  thy  load  would  be,  sure,  a  relief — 

'*  Tho  as  friends  of  stern  virtue,  perhaps  it  may  suit  ns,^ 

*'  To  speak  a  kipd  word  in  behalf  of  thy  **  Bruiui,** 

•'  And  thou,  tho*  thy  liver,  my  Lord  of  Carlisle! 

**  May  possibly  swell  with  poetical  bile, 

'*  Down,  down  with  thy  works,  or  my  hands  shall  arrest  all — 

*^'  If  rich,  rich  alone  from  the  pencil  of  Westatl ! 

*  The  Muses  of  Tragedy  tod  Comedy. 
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**  And  Hayley! — we  value  the  lays  of  thy  youthy 
"  EmbellishM  by  talent — exalted  by  truth! 
**  How  couldst  thou,  not  deeming  thy  ^*  Triumphs**  enough, 
'*  Manufacture  of  late  such  combustible  stuff? 
"  And  (tedious  it  were  to  address  each  by  name) 
*'  You  vile  poetasters,  who  think  to  raise  fame 
**  On  an  elephant's  trunk,  or  on  any  sea  monster — 
•'  Fling  away  your  abortions ! — Hence,hence  shall  not  one  stir, 
*'  His  shoulders  unless  he  shall  quick  disencumber 
*'  From  bis  *melos,  and  all  such  theatrical  lumber  ! 
'•  Now— dear  madam  Cowley!  descend  from  thy  height, 
•*  Archpriestess  of  Comedy,  frothy  and  light ! 
*•  Tho*  more  of  the  tragedy-queen  in  thy  looks — 
*'  Descend,  madam  Cowley  !  and  build  up  the  books. 
"  Yet  first — (thro*  thy  tears  I  perceive  a  faint  smile) 
'   With  thy  own  pretty  pieces  embellish  the  pile. 
And  as,  to  set  nre  to  this  soul-breathing  pjiramid, 
Apollo*s  self  bade  us  provoke  and  bestir  a  maid. 
**  Devoted  Miss  Hannah!  of  vestals  the  purest^ 
*'  Of  saints  or  of  methodist-maidens  demurest ! 
"  Thy  books  bring  together — come,  toss  in  thy  "  Percy;** 
'*  Nor  on  thy  **  Inflexible  Captive**  have  mercy  !** 
Whilst  with  Deans  so  familiar,  and  Bishops  we  rank  her» 
Can  Hannah  still  after  the  iheatre^  hanker  ? 
**  No  !**  contracting  her  brow  into  furrows  full  risible, 
(As  a  torch  met  her  hands  from  some  spirit  invisible) 
"  No — no  !'*  (screamd  Miss  Hannah)  "  all  hail !  Benedicite !" 
And  thus  made  a  virtue  of  savage  necessity  ;* 
Then,  (her  visage  with  zeal  or  malevolence  flusht) 
To  the  heap  of  high  wit,  like  a  Bacchanal,  rush*d 
And  dash*a  in  the  torch.     Strait  ascended  the  smoke. 
And  feeding  on  goblins  and  giants  and  joke, 
From  the  pyre,  a  fine  blue,  the  flame  crackled  and  broke* 
And  certes !  or  nourisht  by  matter  bituminous. 
Or  nonsence  or  wit,  it  was  very  voluminous  ! 
When  rising,  and  flying  mure  subtle  and  bright, 
Than  ite*er  has  aspired  on  a  Benefit-night, 
The  wit  or  the  flame  was  now  curling  aloof, 
Till  suddenly  all  in  a  blase  was  the  roof. 
Away  scamper'd  the  crowd :  And  the  Muses  npflew 
To  their  Sheridan — Cumberland — ^bidding  adieu  ! 


*  Melo-dramas.  t  S»Ta  neoessitas. 
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CANIV  riL 

MISCELLANEOUS  POETRY. 

'' The  Blue  Room.'* 

Noi7,  snorting  forth  lightnings  his  snowy-wingM  horse^ 

To  Lichfield  the  Laureate  directed  his  course. 

His  Pegasus,  not  as  at  other  times  wayward. 

Flew  str»it  to  the  Close,  the  fair  mansion  of  Seward  / 

And,  invisibly  rein'd  by  the  muse  Pol^hymnie, 

On  the  roof,  safe  and  sound,  and  then  plump  thro*  the  chimney 

In  ''the  Blue-room*'  of  Genius  the  Poet  let  down; 

Where,  to  the  surprise  of  her  parents,  a  crown 

Of  myrtle  or  bays,  to  delight  or  to  bore  us. 

Was  said  to  be  woven  by  no  less  than  Horace. 

In  the  Blue-room  so  meet  for  the  blue-stocking  ladies, 

And  others  their  mimics,  whose  pleasure  or  trade  is 

*'  To  talksentime»tals,**'as  if  they  were  fuddled, 

What  a  crowd  of  strange  beings  together  were  huddled  ! 

Miss  Seward — her  fingers  all  blacKen*d  with  ink — 

(On  such  indecorums  in  merit  we  wink) 

Just  then  was  devoutly  engaged,  after  Flaccus, 

In  pourinff  libations  to  Venus  and  Bacchus ; 

While  whispering  and  sighing,  in  spite  of  all  cavil, 

Ceside  her  was  seated  her  silver-toned  Saviile! 

He,  tho*  to  digest  her  sweet  nonsense  but  ill-able, 

£ach  little  word  swallow *^d.  and  every  dissyllable ! 

Miss  Seward  voluptuously  rolPd  her  dark  eye : 

And  Opie  perceived  the  effect,  very  sly, — 

The  wife  of  the  Painter — her  cap  all  awry. 

There  was  Hardinge^  to  faults  and  to  beauties  awake ; 

And  that  fine  philologist,  good  Dr.  Drake; 

Lady  Burrel,  in  verse  that  so  often  hath  mside  a  trip ; 

And  Manner*  whom,  likewise,  we  christen*  her  ladyship  ; 

And  Mundy  so  pleasant — so  meltingly  soft — 

In  poetical  landscape ; — and  poor  Capel  Lofft 

Tho  scarce  in  the  province  of  sonnets  a  tetrarch, 

Yet  vaunting  his  prowess,  as  if  a  new  Petrarch  \ 
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And  Carttoright ;  and  ^Helen  exalting  a  varlet 

To  the  rank  of  a  lord  ;  and  monotonons  ^(Charlotte  / 

Mrs  RadcHffe  romancing,  and  eke  Montolieu  ; 

And  fome  looking  baxom,  and  tome  looking  blue. 

From  his  task  as  a  President  (Ptr  was  no  Hector !) 

The  Laureate  recoil'd.    But  (instead  of  a  lecture 

On  verse  or  on  prose)  wkh  bright  wine-cups  of  nectar 

The  board,  that  had  groan*d  beneath  Flaccus,  shone  rich : 

And  from  Polyhymnie  a  pinch  or  a  twitch 

Bade  Ptb  rising  oriskly  around  him  dispense 

To  talent  and  taste,  to  wit  science  and  sense. 

And  to  folly— >(tho'  sot  with  contempt  or  in  malice,) 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  cup  or  the  chalice. 

The  nectar,  it  seems,  to  the  liquors  that  suited 

Their  characters,  was  in  a  moment  transmuted. 

Lady  Burrel^  instead  of  the  nectar  dirine,  * 

Had  only  some  weak  and  insipid  Cape-wine : 

Lady  Mannen  was  angvy, — presuming  tu  rate  her 

So  low,  as  the  Laureate  addressed  her  with  water. 

To  Radcliffe  the  claim  of  desert,  and  no  fa?our. 

Of  Frontiniac  was  adjudged  the  high  flavour — 

Its  llusciousness  somewhat  allay*d  ny  pale  §sherry  ; 

To  Helen  champagne — tho*  perchance  it  was  perry  t 

But  it  sparkled  and  cream 'd  with  the  tint  of  Aurora ; 

And  ^ontolieu  relish'd  the  light  Alba  Flora ; 

And  Q  the  sweet  Charlotte  !  metheglin  to  sip  ^ 

(How  she  took  it  to  heart  !^  was  the  lot  of  her  lip  ; 

While  not  brooking  a  rival,  and  prompt  to  deride  her,. 

Madam  Opie  was  sentenced  to  cocagee-cyder ! 

As  her  cocagee  fumed,  like  herself  effervescing. 

To  see  how  she  fretted  was  truly  distressing ! 

And  Seward — for  bounce !  it  was  gone  to  a  drop— • 

Was  regaled  with  a  goblet  of  Ashbnrton-pop  ? 

llellow  mountain  was  Car/t(;rrgfAr«— whicl^soon  changed  to 

Bronte 
Diluted  a  little  with  aqua  dt  fonte ; 


*  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
t  Charlotte  Smith. 

X  Richoess  of  descripiion,  and  verisimilitiide  and  tmth. 
§  Author  of  **  the  Enchanted  Piaots**  and  **  the  Festival  ef 
the  Rose." 

II  A  delieate  Dinner-^ ine. 
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Whilst  Mundy  !  thy  modestly  beekon*d  to  ptst 
To  another,  of  Chateau  margaux  a  small  |;lass ; 
And,  catching  the.  scent  as  of  somethinj^  grown  sttle* 
Capei  Lofft  was  astonish'd  to  find  it  hard  ale  ; 
And  Hardinge  drank  off  a  fall  wine-cuf  of  rheniih ; 
And  look'd  with  an  eager  desire  to  replenish ; 
And  last,  tho'  not  least,  where  the  Mases*  resort. 
Dr.  Drake  was  delighted  with  generous  old  port* 
Pte  rubbM  his  eyes — left  on  a  sudden,  alone-— 
The  Blue-room  and  all  the  bright  vision  was  gone ! 


«• 


CANTO  rilL 

THE   EPOPEIA. 

fFindermerCf  greet  thee  /" 


To  determine  this  wondrous  poetical  warfare. 

Away  to^the  north  was  Pte  whisk'd  in  a  ear,  far 

As  he  ever  had  travePd  thro'  half  a  moon's  age.; 

In  a  minute— a  truly  miraculous  stage ! 

Urania,  in  sooth,  over  mountains  and  glens 

Over  moorlands  and  rivers  and  vallies  and  fens. 

Over  castles  and  hamlets,  and  manors  and  glebes* 

Now  bears  us  to  Athens,  now  winge  us  to  Thebes. 

She  can  waft  e'en  a  temple  across  the  wide  ocean<-^ 

The  shrine  of  Loretto  was  thus  set  in  motion  I— 

And  lo  !  in  our  Isle,  'midst  the  fells  and  the  meere 

Her  bidding  the  fane  of  Minerva  uprears ! 

^Twas  eve.    O'er  a  lake  frown 'd  a  fell  ribb'd  with  rock; 

And  burst  from  broad  chasms  the  wild  ash  and  the  oak. 

Now  gradual  the  fell  a  rich  purple  o'erspread. 

Where  the  sunbeam  had  tinted  its  azure-girt  head. 

Of  crag  and  of  woodland  now  deepen'd  tne  mass ; 

And  the  lake  slept  beneath  like  a  mirror  of  glass : 

When  slow  from  its  bosom  a  dense  cloud  arc^. 

That  parted,  a  fabric  sublime  to  disclose— 

The  fane  of  the  goddess  Minerva  at  Athens—' 

(Tho  perdie  there  was  moved  nor  a  stone  nor  a  lath  thence) 

its  features  from  old  time  were  hoarily  solemn  ; 

But  the  Doric  grade  breathed  in  each  fine  fluted  column. 

Shadowy  figures  at  once  gliding  quickly  were  seen 

To  its  portals,  add  then  to  a  chamber  within ; 
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Where  Ptb,  by  his  office  compeird,  to  a  crowd 

Of  ^/>tc-coinpetitors,  awkwardly  bow'd, 

As  if  he  would  every  pretension  disclaim 

To  decide,  where  such  wranglers  were  fighting  for  fame. 

Moreover,  a  feeling  unpleasantly  lurk*d 

In  his  heart,  that  himself  in  heroics  had  work'd : 

And,  as  he  was  hemming,  Urania  cried :  "  Pte  ! 

'*  Come,  be  of  good  cheer;  nor  the  scrutiny  fly  I 

*'  Tho*  not  rank'd  with  Bards,  whom  we  deem  •Boanerges— 

^*  Thy  numbers  are  smooth — thou  art  better  than  Burgei ! 

**  What  tho,  as  they  jeer,  with  a  joke  or  a  gibe,  us» 

'*  The  wicked  wits  couple  thee  often  with  PybuMi 

**  Sir  Bland  !  thou  shouldst  rather  have  laboured  to  whistle 

**  To  Dunning,  another  f  heroic  epistle, 

"  Than  have  climb'd  up,  and  rolPd  down  the  rock  to  tby 

breech  hard, 
**  In  struggling  to  grasp  at  the  shade  of  King  Richard ! 
••  But  see  now  he  snivels  and  sneaks  behind  Helen  ; — 
••  Tho*  neither  in  rhyme  nor  in  reason  a  felon  :— 
**  Secure  from  the  charge  of  a  theft  as  of  treason. 

His  own  is  his  rhyme,  and  his  own  is  his  reason  ! 

Up  Pindus  tho'  creeping  to  carry  the  farce  on,  he 
*'  Still  laboured,  too  weak  for  one  poor  petit  larceny  !-— 
'*  Such  metrical  monsters  ah  !  why  do  1  mark, 

*•  While  beams  in  my  presence  the  "  Poet  of  Arc  ?'* 

•  •  «  •  « 

••  Full  soon  great  Eliza,  tho'  tragedy  lend  her 
*'  From  one  bard  all  the  blaze  of  poetical  splendour, 
*'  Shall  yield  to  an  era  fast  opening  ;  and  Anne 
"  (Tho*  a  race  her  prime  poets  so  gloriously  ran,) 
"  Shall  veil  to  a  Coleridge — a  Southey  her  bonnet — 
"  Compared  to  a  Pope^  like  an  ode  to  a  sonnet  !'* 
She  said  :  And  the  temple  with  Southey — ascending. 
And  the  grandeur  of  trumpets  with  dulcimers  blending, 
On  the  broken  cloud — each  seemM  to  cling  to  a  flake— « 
Sir  Bland  and  poor  Pybui  sank  down  in  the  lake  !^ 

*  **  Sons  of  Thonder — having  the  os  magna  sonaturun.** 
t  Here,  unfortunately  for  Sir  J.  B.  B.  we  are  reminded  of 
that  admirable  poem  to  Sir  W.  C  which  may  be  emphatically 
called  the  Heroic  Epistle. 

X  These  levities  were  originally  designed  as  pegs  (if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves)  to  hang  critical  notes  upon.  Tho*  the 
notes  are  cancelled  as  out  of  date,  yet  the  levities  may  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable-— trifling  as  in  many  respects  they  un* 
questionably  are. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


My  readers  will  perceive  that  I  have  adopted 
MasorCs  plan  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gray; — introducing 
or  concluding  the  Letters  of  Whitaker  and  others  with 
the  statement  of  facts  and  occasional  observations,  and 
illustrating  the  whole  with  Notes. 
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SKETCHES  IN  CORNWALL. 


MEM(MRS  OF  REV.  JOHN  WHITAKER. 


CHAPTER  I.— SECTION  I. 

In  our  Biographical  Sketches  we  have  contemplat- 
ed Intellect  and  Talent  of  the  highest  order  and  in  every 
variety.  Would  it  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  all  this 
Intellect  and  all  this  Talent  may  be  recognized  as  concen- 
trated in  Whitaker  ?  In  him  may  we  be  allowed  to  af- 
firm that  the  scattered  rays  which  we  beheld  undazzled, 
thus  brought  to  a  focus,  have  a  brilliancy  and  an  intensity 
almost  overpowering  ?  Such  an  assertion  may  possibly  be 
deemed  extravagant.  But  if,  noticing  the  energies  of  the 
MIND,  we  look  also  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  we 
must  see  in  Whitaker  a  superiority  to  excite  admiration. 
This,  I  think,  will  not  admit  of  a  question,  that  of  thel 
Worthies,  who  have  passed  in  review  before  us,  though 
some-  make  near  approaches  to  Whitaker  in  genius, 
otheri  in  learning,  others  in  religiousness  ;  yet  in  him 
were  genius  and  learning  and  religion  associated  with  a 
distinction  to  place  him  above  all.  The  vigour,  the 
livelinesg,  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  his  acuteness  in 
penetrating,  his  unweariedness  of  research,  and  his  deci- 
siveness in  judging,  were  not  surpassed  even  by  a  Davy* 
But  between  Whitaker  and  Davy  we  draw  no  pa- 
ralleL    Ailer  some  excursions  in  the  regions  of  Fancy, 
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Davy  alighted  upon  solid  ground.  His  muse  was  like 
the  fluctuation  of  the  flood  that  raged  for  a  while  and 
subsided ;  and  he  found  his  resting-place  the  **  everlasting 
mountains :"' — his  Ararat  was  science. — Whitaker  was  no 
philosopher.  Jn  the  mean  time  Davy  had  neither 
Whitaker's  learning  nor  religion. 

In  classical  erudition  and  critical  acumen,  Toup 
was  great :  but  to  the  historical  knowlege,  the  antiqua- 
rian skill,  the  devout  religiousness  of  Whitaker,  Toup 
had  no  pretensions.  In  Penrose  the  life  of  the  Christian 
was  not  less  conspicuous  than  in  Whitaker  :  but  Penrose 
liad  not  either  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  or  the  viva- 
city. 

Whether  we  have  respect  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
heart,  we  can  set  no  Cornish  Worthy  upon  a  level  with 
Whitaker,  in  conversing^  in  writing,  in  acting. 

In  conversation,  we  have  heard  many  fluent  as 
himself;  but  none  at  once  so  rapid,  so  energetic,  so 
commanding.  In  his  writings,  we  shall  acknowlege 
the  same  animatbn — the  same  tone  of  paramount  au- 
thority :  and  in  the  commerce  of  life,  we  hail  with  plea- 
sure, amidst  a  conscientious  discharge  of  every  domeslic 
and  social  and  religious  duty,  a  generosity  that  spurned 
at  detraction,  even  "  hoping  against  hope ;'' — an  inde- 
pendent spirit  tempered  by  humility. 

It  is  true,  he  had  his  faults;  for  he  was  a  man. 
He  had  invincible  prejudices  :  and  with  an  impetuosity 
that  would  break  down  every  obstacle  in  his  way  he 
ran  his  career  ;  despising  the  pusillanimous  sentiment— 
*'  Non  mihi  res,  sed  me  rebus  submittere  conor." 

Such  was  Whitaker: — as  we  shall  perceive  in  the 
gradual  developement  of  his  character,  for  the  most  pert 
from  his  own  unstudied  letters. 

We  proceed  then  to  state,  that  John  W^hitaker  was 
born  at  Manchester  in  1735.  In  the  register  of  baptisms 
at  the  Collegiate  parish  Church  of  Christ,  in  that  place, 
we  find  he  was  baptised  on  the  11th  of  May  in  that 
year.  Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  entered 
a  scholar  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Mancheiter : 
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and  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  that  school,  when 
we  are  informed  that  the  late  Lord  AWanley  and  the  late 
Colonel  Stanley  were  his  school-fellows  and  contempo- 
raries.* 

In  1752,  he  was  ^^  made  Exhibitioner  to  Oxford,  at 
Ten  pounds  per  annum,*'  He  was  elected  Scholar  of 
C.  C.  C.  3rd  of  March  1753  ^  and  Fellow  2lst  of  Janu- 
ary, 1763.t 

In  1759,  February  27,  he  was  admitted  M.  A. ;  and 
in  17675  July  1st,  he  proceeded  B.  D. 

It  appears  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  '^  great  pecu- 
liarities." He  associated  with  very  few ;  not  from  fas^ 
tidiousness  I  conceive,  though  *'  very  few"  there  are 
within  the  walls  of  a  college,  whether  boys  or  **  boys 
grown  old,"  who  in  conversation  are  capable  of 
afibrdiog  pleasure  to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind.  The 
frivolous  and  the  vain  but  ill  consort  with  the  studious 
and  contemplative.  The  early  religiousness  of  our  friend 
was  apparent  in  his  regularly  keeping  the  fast  of  Lent 
and  that  of  every  Friday  throughout  the  year,  till  supper 
time.  In  this  observance,  I  am  certain  there  was  no 
aflTectation ;  if  the  uniform  simplicity  of  a  long  life  will 
authorise  such  an  •  assurance.  **  At  supper-time"  ir 
seisms,  after  so  severe  a  fast,  ^*  he  used  to  draw  atten- 
tion from  all  who  were  at  table  with  him,,  by  eatings 

'*  I  feel  anxious*'  (says  a  friend  distinguishedin  rank  and' 
in  literature)  **  to  put  you  into  the  way  of  procuring  the 
best  information  respecting  the  early  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 
alcer:  and  yesterday  I  had  some  conyersation  withamanof  con-^ 
siderable  literary  attainments,  whose  father  was  at  school  with 
that  Gentleman.  This  school  was  what  is  called  the  Free  Sehool, 
at  Manchester ;  and  you  may  Judge  of  its  character  when  I  inform 
you  that  the  late  Lord  Alvanley,  and  the  late  Colonel  Stanley, 
were  Mr.  Whitaker's  school-fellows  and  contemporaries.**^ 

t  Among  the  scholars  of  Brazen-nose,  was  the  Rev.  John 
Whitaker,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhorne,  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Manchester,  &c.  &e.,  who  entered  this 
College  in  1752,  and  continued  about  twelve  months;  after 
which  he  was  elected  Scholar  of  Corpus."— History  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  Alexander  Chalmers  ;— p.  357—269, 
1810. 

a2 
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double  or  treble  commons.*' — This  information  comes 
from  a  gentleman  exalted  in  rank  and  yenerable  for 
age  and  erudition.  But  I  suspect  that  in  making  his 
report  of  Whitaker,  the  learned  Doctor  had  not  di- 
vested himself  of  prejudice.  Piqued  at  Whitaker's 
fancied  incivilitj  in  not  shewing  the  regard  which  se- 
veral occasions  might  have  piompted,  to  C.  C  Che  was 
very  concise  in  his  communications  : — for  he  said  noth- 
ing more  to  me  in  his  account  o(  Whitaker,  than  that 
**  in  College  from  the  first  to  the  last  Whitaker. 
**  was  a  hard  student.''  In  the  eye  of  candour,  Mr. 
Whitaker's  *'  peculiarities"  would  be  adduced  as  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  determined  to  think  for  itself;  and 
though  not  contemptuous  from  the  feeling  of  its  power, 
too  firm  to  have  recourse  for  support  to  any  adventitious 
assistance.  The  character,  however,  of  his  mind  was 
soon  decided  in  literary  composition. 

In  pursuing  my  biographical  track,  I  shall  occa- 
sionally use  the  vehicle  of  epistolary  correspondence 
through  which  (as  already  intimated  )  my  readers  may 
become  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  man  on  whose 
'*  like  they  shall  seldom  look  again.'' 

In  this  section  we  have  a  solitary  letter ;  and  that 
poetical.    It  is  entitled 

A  POETICAL  JOURNEY 

From  Mancbester  to  Derby,  in  November  17S3,  addressed  to  a  Lady. 

\ 

When  that  sad  eve  I  breathed  my  last  adieu, 
And  the  door  closing,  snatched  you  from  my  view 
Plunged  in  the  deptn  of  silence  and  of  shade,* 
The  streets  I  traverse,  and  retire  to  bed. 
But  all  in  vain ;  the  shrill-voiced  clock  below 
Lon^  finds  roe  sleepless  as  the  quarters  go. 
High  round  my  limbs  no  feathery  softness  swelled. 
But  the  hard  mattress  spread  a  level  field  ; 
Not  half  asleep,  the  rousing  call  I  hear. 
And  to  the  chamber  of  the  coach  repair. 

*  The  hour  being  late  and  the  streets  not  then  lighted  with 
lamps. 
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Now  o'er  the  town  soft  shines  the  lunar  light, 
And  tips  with  silver  every  building's  height; 
Now  lock*d  in  sleep  each  son  of  Commerce  lies. 
And  dreams  of  Touchet  and  of  bankruptcies ; 
While  o*er  the  stones  the  coach  its  burden  bears. 
Of  men  and  woodcocks,  of  a  belle  and  hares. 

First  of  the  four,  a  lady  takes  her  place ; 
A  taste  for  books  informed  a  handsome  fact; : 
Blue  round  her  neck  a  tippet  twined  its  down, 
Blue  round  her  liands  a  muff  of  feathers  shoue. 
Full  in  her  front  appear 'd  a  Cambridge  man ; 
The  female  finished  wliat  St.  John's  began: 
He  the  fond  title  of  her  husband  chose. 
And  a  large  plaister  bridged  his  pimply  nose. 
Close  by  her  side  your  reverend  Damon  sat, 
In  his  bob  grizzle  and  his  beaver  hat. 

Young  L r  last,  on  Hodton^s*  generous  port. 

Resolved  with  A and  I B to  sport ; 

But  fate  forbad;  the  knight  and  squire  we  met. 
And  Jack  returned  the  next  day  with  regret. 

"  Jumping  high  o'er  the  rocks  of  the  rough  grounds. 
Rattles  the  clattering  coach,  and  the  shocktaxlebounds.f " 
Thus  rough  we  roll,  where  Stockport  hangs  with  pride. 
Prone  from  its  steeps  o'er  Mersey's  infant  tide ; 
Thus  rough  we  roll,  where  Disley's  hills  we  scale. 
Strain  up  the  hill,  and  lumber  to  the  vale. 


host,§" 

From  their  low  levels  of  her  own  smooth  coast ; 
Wondering,  the  soldiers  saw  the  hills  appear, 
And  stopp'd  and  gazed,  and  half  inclined  to  fear. 

'Mid  this  rude  rumble  oft  in  vain  I  try, 
Propp'd  on  my  stick,  in  sleep  to  close  my  eye. 
Now  then  I  talk;  now  letting  down  the  glass. 
Catch  the  wild  landscapes  living  as  they  pass. 
Art  ne'er  to  littleness  reformed  the  scene. 
Still  great  in  native  majesty  of  mien. 

Thus,  as  your  squire  in  dfreams  of  taste  is  lost. 
The  stopping  coach  invites  to  tea  and  toast; 
Where  Buxton,  bearing  o'er  her  dreary  vale, 
Calls  from  the  hills  her  tinctured  springs  to  heal ; 

*  The  inn-keeper  then  at  the  Bath  Inn.  t  Pope, 

X  Pope.  §  The  Mililia. 
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And  the  gay  sick,  beneath  the  wax-lights  blaze. 
Swim  through  the  minuet's  ever  graceful  maze. 

Next  we  roll  heavy  o'er  the  smoother  roads, 
And  in  four  hours  reach  Ashburne's  mean  abodes. 
Tired  with  the  tedious  stage  we  light  in  haste ; 
And  our  keen  stomachs  hope  a  good  repast. 
Fools  as  we  were,  though  innocent  of  blame, 

The always  had  a  starving  fame. 

And  more,  some  hungry  peasants  from  the  fair 
Had  rudely  ravishd  half  our  slender  cheer. 
Forced  by  our  fate,  on  goose  alone  we  dine. 
But  try  in  vain  to  drink  the  nauseous  wine. 

Fretted  again  we  mount,  again  we  roll ; 
Down  streams  the  rain,  and  night  steals  o'er  the  pole. 
For  the  first  hour  we  all  in  silence  move. 
To  the  rain's  rattling  on  the  coach  above. 
But  raised  by  cbano?,  the  converse  freely  flows. 
Now  swells  m  poetry,  now  glides  in  prose ; 
And  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Otway,  Steele  and  Young, 
Rise  to  receive  their  sentence  from  oar  tongue. 

But  critic  converse  can't  for  ever  please ; 
Tired,  we  dismiss  them  to  enjoy  our  ease. 
Shrunk  in  our  comers,  we  attempt  to  doze. 
And  wait  impatient  for  the  journey's  close. 
Till  through  each  glass  the  lamps  of  Derby  glare, 
And  the  loud  curfew  tolls  us  to  our  fare. 
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If  we  were  warranted  in  exclaiming,  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  threshold  of  Davy  the  philosopher  '^  Procul, 
O  prbcur' ! — at  least  with  equal  reason  may  we  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  in  approaching  W  hi  taker  the  Historian. 

Our  Author's  literary  life  was  now  commencing.  It 
was  in  1771  that  Mr.  Whitaker  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of/Ae  History  of  Manchester ,  in  quarto;  a  work 
which,  for  keen  research,  bold  imagination,  original  sen- 
timent and  correct  information,  has  scarcely  its  parallel 
in  the  literature  of  any  country.     Nor  does  its  compo- 
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sition  less  deserve  our  applause ;  whether  we  have  re- 
spect to  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  the  style  or 
the  language.  In  some  passages,  there  is  much  ele- 
gance ;  in  others,  a  magnificence  of  thought,  a  force  of 
expression,  a  glow  of  diction  truly  astonishing.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  island,  in  particu- 
lar, is  described  we  had  almost  said  with  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration.* 

In  1773,  Mr  Whitaker  published  an  octavo  edition 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  History  of  Manchester,  in  two 
volumes,  t 

♦  From  Preface  to  Vol.  I.  Quarto.—"  The  Author  wishes 
to  catch  the  general  appearance  of  the  hland^  the  County  and 
the  Town^  as  it  varies  in  the  several  stages  of  their  histories. 
He  designs  to  delineate  the  gradual  progress  of  the  arts,  and  to 
trace  the  saeeessive  growth  of  civility  in  all.  The  most  strik- 
ing facts  of  history  to  a  philosophical  spirit,  are  the  annals  of 
the  human  mind.  To  design  all  this  is  certainly  bold.  To 
execute  all  this  is  probably  impracticable.  But  to  design 
boldly  is  absolutely  necessary,  either  in  morality  or  in  literature, 
in  order  to  execute  tolerably.  We  always  unavoidably  sink 
below  the  standard,  in  practice.  And  a  great  plan  frequently 
kindles  a  new  spirit  in  the  soul,  calls  out  unknown  powers  in 
the  mind,  and  raises  the  writer  and  the  man  superior  to  himself 

in  the  execution.'* 

«  «  *  «  « 

"Though  thus  excursive,  the  author  was  cautious  of  dis- 
tracting attention  by  a  confused  variety.  Every  opening  is 
made  to  carry  an  actual  reference  either  mediate  or  immediate, 
to  the  regular  history  of  Manchester.    And  every  vista  is  em- 

f»loyed  only  for  the  useful  purpose  of  breaking  the  stiff  straight 
ines,  of  lighting  up  the  dark,  of  heightening  the  little,  and  of 
colouring  over  the  lifeless.'*— pp.  viii,  ix. 

t  For  the  "  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain*'  I  turn 
to  the  second  volume  of  this  Edition,  pp.  182 — 187,  where  the 
Author  has  pruned  away  some  trivial  exuberances  occurring  in 
the  '*  Introduction  of  Christianity**  in  the  Quarto,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
997—899. 

*'  Amidst  the  wild  wanderings  of  disordered  religion,  the 
two  primary  institutions  of  God,  priests  and  sacrifices,  and  the 
three  principal  doctrines  of  a  superintending  Providence,  the 
world's  final  destruction,  and  the  world's  continuance  in  a  fu- 
ture period  of  existence,  were  all  carefully  retained  by  the  Bri- 
tons. The  great  incident  of  the  Fall  occasioned  the  institutions 
at  first.  And  it  was  still  pointed  out  by  the  observances.  If 
the  Deity  bad  not  known  man  to  have  sunk  from  his  original 
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In  1775,  Mr.  Whitaker  published  the  secOD^  vo« 
lume  of  the  Manchester  in  quarto. 

per&ction,  and  if  heathenism  had  not  belieTed  a  corruption  to 
have  stained  his  original  purity,  the  former  could  aot  haTe  en- 
joined or  the  latter  have  retained  these  particolar  obserrances 
at  all." 

''  But  there  was  something  in  the  Druidieal  species  of  hes^ 
thenism,  that  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  impress  the  mind.  The  rudely  majestic  circle  of  stones  in 
their  temples,  the  enormous  Cromlech,  the  massy  Loj^an,  the 
huge  Garnedde*  and  the  magnificentamphitheatreoi  voods, 
would  all  Tcry  strongly  lay  hold  on  tha^  religious  thoaghtfnU 
ness  of  soul,  which  has  been  cTer  so  natural  to  man  amid  all 
the  wrecks  of  humanity,  the  monament  of  his  former  perfection. 

"  In  this  state  of  religion  among  the  Britons  of  liineashire« 
the  Romans  entered  the  county.  And  their  own  system  was 
fully  as  wild  a  combination  of  human  vice  and  folly,  more 
splendid,  and  less  cruel ;  yet  less  retaining  the  illustrious  doc- 
trines of  God*s  superintendance^the  eternity  of  the  soul,  and 
the  transitoriness  of  matter ;  and.  less  adajgted.  to  touch  the  re* 
ligious  string  of  the  heart.  But^tfae  Brilons,  on  their  imitating 
the  manners  of  their  conquerors,  would  naturally  adopt  their 
Theology ;  and  as  readily  class  the  B.oman  with  the  BriUsh 
deities,  as  the  Roman  incorporated  Uie  British  with  their  own. 
This  strange  conduct  of  exchanging  divinities,  so  common  to 
them  and  all  the  other  heathens,  was  the  natural  result  of  a  cod- 
scions  want  of  satisfaction  in  a  rigju  worship,  and  a  mis-directed 
desixe  of  supplying  the  plaae  of  the  one  by  multiplying  the  ob- 
jects of  the  other.  And  yet  it  would  become  subservient  to 
the  more  ready  introduction  of  both  within  tfaepaloofthe 
Christian  religion.  Both,  must,  in  consequence  of  it,  ha^e  been 
less  addicted  to  either.  And  the  Britons  half-romaniaed  aad 
the  Romans  half-britonized,  in  their  idolatry,  would  neeessarily 
lose  all  thsJi  attachment  to  their  national  religion,  which  is 
merely  the  servant  of  prejudice,  and  yet  the  strongest  barrier, 
generally  against  a  conversion.** 

**  In  this  state  of  the  national  faith,  Christianity  was  brought 
into  Britain.  Tliis  had  happily  prepared  the  islanders  for  a 
more  favorable  attention  to  it.  And  it  was  a  religion  that 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  heathen  ignorance,  and  laid  open  to 
theTiew  the  genuine  nature  of  God,  the  genuine  nature  ot  maa, 
and  the  duties  and  rewards  resulting  from  both.  It  placed  a 
true  and  real  Divinity  at  the  head  of  the  creation;  a  Nature, 
{eternal  in  duration,  unlimited  in  power,  and  unconfined  by-' 
sj^ace  ;  an  Intelligence,  unerringly  wise  and  unweariedly  pro- 
Tident ;  and  a  Will,  infinitely  jus't,  unspealcably  kind,  and  ia^ 
oonceiTably  pure.  And  it  represented  man  to  have  been  once 
exactly  fitted  to  his  sphere  of  action,  all  moral  harmony  withiB» 
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With  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  tlie  Manches* 
ter, Mr. WUtakerwaa unqvestioiiably  the  first  writer 
vrho  could  so  light  up  the  region  of  antiquarianistny  as 
to  dissipate  its  obscurity,  eren  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
spectator^:  and  his  Manchester  is  perhaps  the  only 
book  in  which  the  truth  of  our  island-history  has  been 
elucidated  by  the  b&nd  of  a  master.'  It  is  rather  siogu» 
lar  that  we  have  to  rate  this  admirable  work  in  the  order 
oTmerity  as  well  as  of  time,  the  first  of  Whitaker's  pub- 
lications.* 

and  all  natural  ordifr  wlthont,  the  central  point  of  this  lower 
ereatlon,  and  a  probationer  for  a  happy  eternity  in  a  higher* 
It  then  rerenea  the  glass,  and  shewed  him  no  longer  moTingin 
the  orbit  of  dnty,  and  receiTing  liffht  and  warmth  f^on  the  Dt>* 
Tiaity,  bat  Tolimtarily  stooping  to  sin,  and  neeessarily  sub- 
jected to  wretchedness ;  his  ooSy  diseased,  his  nnderslanding 
darkened,  and  the  little  empire  othis  passions  uid  appetites  alt 
riten  In  rebellion  -against  his  reasom  ft  found  his  mind  per* 
plexed  with  doabtsand  his  soul  distracted  with  fears,  eonsdoas 
of  weaknesses  that  required  the  assistance  of  some  kind  inter* 
eesdon,  and  sensible  of  gnilt  that  needed  the  aid  of  some 
friendly  atonement :  but  vainly  casting  a  wishful  eye  for  one 
and  the  other  through  all  the  compass  of  created  aatore ;  sink* 
lag  iheteforO  under  the  weij^t  of  sin,  aad  sbaddering  with  her* 
rour  at  the  world  unknown.  And  it  displayed  this  kind  inter* 
cseder.  It  pointed' oat  this  benerolent  atoner,  to  the  eye  of  des* 
pairlUg  man ;  One  fully  qualified  to  mediate  from  the  purity 
of  his  will,  and  One  absolutely  enabled  to  atone  from  the  dig^ 
nity  of  his  nature ;  a  man  interceding  for  the  ruined  manhood^ 
and  a'Ood  appeasing  the  offended  Godhead ;  a  l^riend  descend- 
ing from  the  throne  of  'HeaTen,  and  a  Sariour  conducting  as  to 
the  happiness  of  it.  Such  a  system  of  religion,  sanctioned  as  it 
was  by  precedent  projphecies,  and  authenticated  by  accompanjr* 
ing'miracler?inu8t  carry  conTiction  of  its  dtylnity  to  the  soul, 
melt  eren  the  obstinacy  of  prejudice,  and  proselyte  even  the 
profligacy  of  guilt. 

*' This  then,  the  genuine  religion  of  our  nature*  whidh  echoes 
the  sentiments  of  every  feeling  heart,  and  reflects  the  ideas  of 
every  thinking  mind,  was  introduced  into  Britain  -as'carly  as 
the  period  of  the  apostles.  There,  'hasit  ever' continued  since, 
exulting  the  intellect  and  refining  the  passions,  the  parent  df 
iminy  a  genuine  saint.  And  may  it  ever  continue  there,  the  en** 
livening  ray  of  our  reason,  and  the  purifying  principle  of  our 
conduct,  till  creation  shall  sink  in  the  final  flame,  aad  proba- 
tion be  su  cceeded  by  the  final  all  otment  I  *  * 

*  In  Napier^s  Supplement  to  the  Encyelopsdia  Britt  Vol; 
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.  *'  The  Genuine  Bistory  of  the  Britons  Asserted,''  an 
8vo.  volume  (first  published  in  lT72,and  then  a  second 
edition  corrected  in  1778)  may  be  accepted  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Manchester.  It  contains  a  complete  re- 
futation of  the  **  unhappy  Macphergon  /'  whose  *^  In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
is  full  of  palpable  mistakes  and  misrepresentations.* 

Ti.  wo  have  A  Memoir  of  Whitaker>  signed  W.  W.  W.  written 
with  much  acrimony.  *'  His  History  ofManchcster— •hisranb- 
lingmanncr— hinimpatience  and  vifacity rendered  him  incapable 
of  selecting  his  topics,  and  condensing  his  thoughts." 

Dr.  Ailcin'is  more  candid. — **  The  Hrely  stvie,  varied  matter, 
learned  research  and  ingenious  conjecture  of  this  performance, 
raised  the  Author  to  literary  eminence.** 

*^  in  his  2nd  Volume  O^uarto)  he  has  framed  a  connected 
story  of  Prince  Arthur ;  inferring  from  a  few  scattered  notices, 
a  series  of  actions  which  might  have  happened,  though  there 
he  no  evidence  that  they  e? er  did.'* — Sec  Aikin*8  Biography. 

Bishop  Bennett  and  Mr.  T^mon,  both  first  rate  Antiquaries, 
used  to  speak  of  **  the  Manchester**  in  terms  of  unqualified 
applause. 

"*  ''  I  have  constantly  charged  him  home  upon  the  leaduig 
particulars  of  the  qtiestion.  And  when  I  have  snewn  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  mny  argument  as  to  its  principal  end  and  design,  I 
have  then  endeavoured  to  point  out  its  subordinate  mistakes. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  break  its  phalanx  ;  and  when  the  rout 
was  begun,  I  have  studied  to  improve  the  victory,  by  pursuing 
the  runaways*  These  troops  indeed  were  more  formidable  in 
their  appearance  on  the  field  than  I  have  found  them  in  the  day 
of  battle.  The  gaiety  of  their  attire,  and  bravery  of  their  as- 
pects, promised  a  much  greater  resistance  than  I  have  met  from 
them.  And  I,  who  entered  upon  the  contest  with  a  dubious 
spirit,  tmd  a  tremulous  exertion  of  courage,  soon  warmed  with 
my  own  success,  and  became  assured  of  the  victory.** 

*'  Blest  by  nature  with  the  power,  but  not  borrowing  from 
the  schools  the  habit  of  thinking,  the  turn  of  his  arguroenta* 
tion  is  continually  irregular,  and  the  general  force  of  his  rea- 
soning weak  and  feeble.  He  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  brisk 
essays  of  a  skirmishing  war.  But  he  has  unwarily  entered  into 
a  battle,  where  heavy  armour  and  practised  evolutions  are  sure 
to  gain  the  day.** 

**  He  does  not  examine  his  arguments  severely;  throwing 
himself  out  in  a  rich  irradiation  of  language ;  as  the  birds  under 
the  tropics  have  their  superior  gaiety  of  plumage  deducted  to 
them  by  the  deprivation  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  harmony.'* 

**  It  is  not  the  unhappiness  of  Mr.  Macpherson  that  he  is 
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In  1773  we  find  Mr.  W.  in  London,  the  morning 
Preacher  of  Berkelej^ -Chapel.  To  this  office  he  had 
been  appointed  in  NoTember,  by  a  Mr,  Hughes,  but 
in  less  than  two  months  was  removed  from  his  situation. 
This  gave  occasion  to  ^*  the  case  between  Mr.  W.  and 
Mr.  H.  relative  to  the  morning  preachership  of  B. 
Chapel  :*'— in  which  Mr.  W.  declared  that  he  •*  was 
unalterably  determined  to  carry  the  matter  into  West* 
minster-hall.** — But  (as  no  friend  of  W.  informs  us) 
the  fervor  of  his  resentment  threw  him  off  his  guard ; 
and  he  expressed  himself  so  indiscreetly,  that  his  cose 
waa  considered  as  a  libel  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.* 

During  his  residence  in  London^  Whi taker  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  of  our  most  ce- 
lebrated writers  ;  among  whom  were  the  author  of  the 
Rambler,  and  the  Historian  of  the  Roman  empire.  I 
designate  Johnson  as  the  author  of  the  Rambler;  be- 
cause the  Rambler  was  preferred  by  Whitaker  to  all 
Johnson's  6ther  productions. 

mistaken  in  some  unimportant  eircnmstanees.^It  is  not  his 
unbap^DMS*  that  he  has  misrepresented  set eral  ineidents  of 
importance.  And  it  is  not  his  nnhappiness,  that  he  has  failed 
cceasionally,  or  yet  frei^aently  in  essential  incidents — in  argu- 
ments of  the  first  magnitude.  Bot  it  is  his  singular  intelieity, 
that  he  has  almost  regularly  failed  in  all ;  that  scarcely  a 
eireuustanee,  a  fact,  or  a  reasonings  however  slight,  is  just  or 
apposite,  that  nearly  every  important  circumstance  and  every 
essenkSai  argmnent*  are  either  friTolous  in  their  nature,  or  use- 
less in  their  application ;  and  that  each  capital  and  leadinc 
topic  of  the  work,  is  generally  one  great  chaos  of  undigested 
materials,  arguments  without  shape  or  forrn^  reasonings 
heterogeneous  and  repugnant,  and  darkness  brooding  over  the 
face  of  the  whole!  This  is  such  a  delineation  of  a  work  of 
learning  and  genius,  that  my  benevolenoe  is  hurt,  while 
justice  urges  my  hand  to  draw  it.*^    pp»  !295^S0O— 303. 

*  '*  He  thought  proper  to  communicate  his  grievances  to 
the  Publie,  in  the  **  State  of  the  Case  between  Mr.W.  and  Mr. 
Iflighes,  relative  to  tho  Morning  Preachership  of  Berkeley 
Chapel."— Lend.  1774.  4to»    Napier's  Supplement. 

It  IS  very  possible,  that  aggrieved  as  W.  considered  himself, 
lie  night  nave  been  intemperate  in  his  expressions  of  resent- 
Mient*    I  have  in  Vain  made  enquiries  in  Loudon  for  this  pub- 
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It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Johnson  was 
much  attached  to  our  author.  Both  strong  in  under- 
standings equally  tenacious  of  opinion,  and  equally 
impassioned  in  conversation,  it  is  not  probable,  that 
they  should  amicably  coalesce  on  all  occasions.  In  the 
Ossianic  controversy  they  were  decidedly  hostile. 

With  Gibbon,  Mr.  W.  was  intimately  acquainted : 
and  the  MS.  of  the  first  volume  of  **  the  I>ecline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  was  submitted  to  Whita- 
ker's  inspection.  But,  what  was  his  surprise,  when, 
as  he  read  the  same  volume  in  print,  that  chapter, 
which  has.been  so  justly  obnoxious  to  the  Chrbtian^world, 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  to  his  notice ! 
That  chapter  Gibbon  had  suppressed  in  the  MS.  over- 
awed by  Whitaker*s  high  character,  and  afraid  of  hb 
censure.  And,  in  fact,  that  the  Deist  should  have 
shrunk  from  his  indignant  eye,  may  well  be  conceived, 
when  we  see  his  Christian  principle,  and  his  manly  spirit 
uniting  in  the  rejection  of  a  living  of  considerable  value, 
which  was  at  that  time  offered  him  by  a  Unitarian  patron : 
He  spurned  at  the  temptation,  and  pitied  the  seduce!* 

This  was  an  interval  in  which  some  admirable  letters 
passed  between  Whitaker  and  Gibbon. 

lioation  ;  as  I  had  a  strong  wi^,  (putting  isnriosity  ont  of  the 
qvestion)  to  be  enabledto  jadge  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
unbiassed  by  the  representation  of  friends  tir  enemies. 

*  **  In  order  to  render  this  aneeddte  inteUigible  (says 
Napier) — some  further  information  seems  to  be  required. 
Were  'nis  principles  so  pure  and  rigid,  (hat  he  conld  only 
aeeept  of  preferment  from  a  patron  of  confirmed  and  approved 
orthodoxy  ?  Or  did  this  nameless  patron  off'er  hbn  the  LiTing, 
ander  the  condition,  express  or  implied,  that  he  should  become 
a  convert  to  the  Unitarian  creed  ?— With  respect  to  the  first 
question,  it  is  evident,  that  many  pious  Dl Tines  have  accepted 
preferment  from  patrons  <who  had  apparently  no  religion  ;<— 
and  with  respect  to  the  second,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  no 
patron  possessing  common  sense,  could  expect  a  beneficed 
Clergyman  to  make  an  open  avowal  of  opinions  which  the 
Church  has  formallT  condemned  as  heretieaU"— On  this  sub- 
ject, the  patron  wished  merely  tosilence  Whitaker,  as  a  prime 
Minister  nas  been  known  to  silence  many  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  My  friend  was  expected  only  f 
;**  stop  his  fluent  pen'*  and  to  <*  hold  his  audacious  tongue.*^ 
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The  first  from  Manchester,  July  20,  1773,  relates 
to  Ossian  and  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  Divinity  of 
Tithes.* 

LETTER  I. 

Mm.  tFaiTdKBR  TO  EofTARD  GiBBON^  Eaq, 


**  Your  jadgment  concerning  any  attempt  to  rescue  the 
character  and  actions  of  Arthur  from  the  accumulated  shade 
of  1200  years,  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  careful  and  attentive 
pemsaU  has  g^tified  the  spirit  of  anthorship  about  me  very 
Bancfa.    As  yon  have  shewn  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
faults  in  the  work,  that  you  are  superior  to  the  usual  mode 
of  treating  authors,  I  lay  the  greater  stress  upon  it ;  and  as 
you  had  taken  a  different  route  in  your  own  work,  I  lay 
still  greater.    You  think,  however,  that  I  too  peremptorily 
censured  Dr.  Hurd  with  regard  to  his  asserted  origin  of  cbi- 
yalry,  and  that  indeed  my  origin  of  it,  is  not  so  just  as  his. 
As  to  the  former,  1  am  ready  to  own,  and  I  do  voluntarily 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  vein  of  presumptuousness  and 
decisiveness  running  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first'as 
well  as  the  second  volume,  which  ([after  I  liad  published 
the  first)  I  stood  amazed  at  on  a  review  ;  and  can  only  ac- 
count for  my  being  betrayed  into  it,  by  the  natural  san- 
§uinenes8  of  my  temper,  heightened  by  tne  real  or  supposed 
iscoveries  that  I  had  inade,  and  venting  itself  uncorrected 
in  the  solitode  of  a  study.    And  I  corrected  it  in  my  se- 
cond  edition  of  the  first  volume,  that  I  published  last  winter ; 
and  have  also  corrected  it  some  weeks  ago  in  that  copy  of 
the  second  which  I  am  re-preparing  for  the  press.    But  the 
censure  itself  (if  it  may  be  called  a  censure)  seems  to  me  to 
be  just.    You  think  that  the  whole  argument  for  my  placing 
the  origin  of  chivalry  in  the  ag^  of  Arthur,  rests  upon  this, 
that  his  warriors  shared  with  bun  the  danjrers  of  battle  and 
the  feast  of  victory :  bat  I  apprehend  tliat  it  does  not.  I  have 
noted,  that  a  military  order  appears  to  have  existed  among 
Artliur's  knights,  from  the  continuance  of  it  near  100  jrears 
after  his  death  (p.  533  and  536) ;  and  this,  I  think,  entirely 
precludes  your  objection  and  Dr.  Hard*s  hypothesis. 

*  See  Lord  Sheffield's  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  Vol. 
III.  567— dOS.  quart. 
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**  Wliat  you  observe  concerning  the  enthasiasm  of  my 
style  and  sentiments  in  the  religions  part  of  the  work,  is 
more  just,  I  think.  That  of  the  style  is  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  my  over-vivacity  when  I  wrote  it,  near  five  years 
ao^o,  raised  and  coloured  by  what  (I  hope)  I  shall  ever  re- 
tain, my  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Christian  system.  Bat 
I  had  mellowed  and  softened  both  in  ray  corrected  copy, 
before  I  received  yburs,  and  have  thrown  in  some  additional 
softenings  since.  I  wish  to  write  like  a  man  who  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sensibilities  of  religion  ;  and  I  have 
even  the  fond  desire  of  speaking  aaefally  to  the  heart,  when 
I  am  generally  writing  only  to  the  liead.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  counteract  my  own  purposes.  I  know  the  philoso- 
phic air  of  coldness  with  which  the  present  age  affects  to 
receive  any  notices  of  religion :  and  some  prudential  defer- 
ence must  be  paid  to  the  irreligious  humour.*^ 

''  With  respect  to  the  clergy  and  their  tythes,  I  own  that 
my  work  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
many  in  the  present  time,  if  I  had,  with  one  of  Mr.  Hnme^ 
superior  airs,  treated  the  clergy  very  freely;  inveighed 
against  ambition  in  thera,  and  yet  considered  it  as  the  great 
stimulus  to  virtuous  actions  in  the  laity,  and  branded  them 
for  an  avarice  which  was  founded  only  in  the  surmises  of  an 
imgenerous  suspicion.  But  surely  it  does  not  beeome  any 
man  of  sentiment  and  spirit  to  write  in  the  strain  of  popular 
prejudice,  and  to  sacrifice  the  praises  of  future  generations  to 
the  applause  of  the  present.  The  time  will  soon  come,  when 
this  momentary  vapour  will  give  way  to  others,  be  lost  and 
toTzqXten  in  the  common  mass,  or  be  remembered  onlv  for 
a  while,  because  of  the  odd  and  fantastic  shapes  that  lit  as- 
sumed. And  this  will  serve  equally  as  my  apolojnr  for  the 
Msertion  which  seems  so  striking  to  you,  that  ofUie  divine 
instittttloB  of  tythes.  Thev  appear  to  me  as  divine  now,  as 
tiiey  are  acknowledged  to  nave  been  at  first:  and  I  see  not 
)low  the  argument  that  is  urged  in  the  text  for  their  divi- 
nity, can  possibly  be  overthrown.*** 

*  '*  It  f  s  no  small  reproaeh  to  the  human  understanding,  that  a 
aan  of  Mr.  Whitftker's  abilities  should  naintain  s«eh  opinions. 
It  was  supposed,  to  the  credit  of  the  English  elergy,  that 
scarcely  one  of  then  in  this  enlightened  age  believed  iq,  or  in- 
sisted on,  the  divinity  of  tythes.  Their  divinity  is  surely  now 
no  more  aeknowledged  than  that  of  all  those  laws  of  Moses 
contained  in  the  Levitical  Code,  which  VOr^  abolished  W  tho 
intfoduction  of  Christianity,"    8, 
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Here  we  have  Gibbon*8  opinion  of  Ossian. 

LETTER  II. 

E.  Gibbon  to  J,  IFhitakbr, 

BentinckstreeU  Oct,  16,  1775* 
Dear  Sir, 

Though  the  harry  of  a  thousand  avocations  will  not  allour 
me  to  make  you  a  long  epistolatory  visit,  they  shall  not  pre- 
vent me  from  making  a  short  enquiry  into  the  present  state 
of  your  health,  your  ousiness,  and  your  intentions,  with  re- 
gard to  London,  for  the  ensuing  Winter. 

For  my  own  part,  about  February  next,  I  intend  to  oppress 
the  Public  with  a  quarto  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  and 
am  only  concerned  that  the  happy  choice  of  the  subject  will 
leave  no  excuse  for  the  feebleness  of  the  execution.  I  do  not 
say  this  from  any  false  modestv,  but  from  a  real  conscious- 
Bess  that  I  am  below  my  own  ioeas  of  historical  merit.  In  a 
few  days  our  political  campaign  will  open,  and  we  shall  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  most  serious  business, 
perhaps,  that  the  Empire  has  ever  known.  A  dark  cloud 
still  hangs  over  it,  anu  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed, the  contest  will  be  difficult,  and  the  event  doubtful. 
Your  municipal  glory  is  however  secure,  and  Mancunium, 
in  sounding  the  auarm,  has  displayed  the  zeal  which  generally 
succeeds  a  sincere  and  recent  conversion.  With  regard  to 
your  old  friend  Ossian,  the  dogmatic  language  of  Jonnson, 
and  the  acqaiescence  or  indifference  of  the  Scotch,  particulaf- 
1 V  of  M acpherson»  seem  to  have  given  the  bard  a  aangeroos, 
if  not  a  mortal  wound.  It  apjpears  at  least  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion^  that  truth  and  falsehood,  the  Highland  oal- 
lads,  and  the  fancy  of  the  translator  acre  blended  together  in 
such  a  manner,  tnat  unless  he  himself  should  condescend  to 
give  the  clue,  there  is  no  power  of  criticism  capable  of  un- 
twisting them. 

1  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

E.GlBBON.* 

I  shall  print  the  remaining  correspondence  of  Whit- 
aker  with  Gibbon,  almost  entire. 

*  This  letter  was  communicated  to  me  by  Whitaker, which 
I  posMSS  in  Gibbon's  hand  writing. 

B.2 
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LETTER  III. 

Mr,  IVaiTAKMR  TO  Edhtard  Gibbon  J  Esq. 

Saturday,  Feb.  24,  1776. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  have  just  now  received  the  favour  of  your  History,  and 
I  would  not  delay  the  acknowledgment.  I  expect  e(]^iial 
information  and  entertainment  from  it.  In  that  expectation 
1  shall  fiit  down  to  it  next  week  ;  and  when  I  have  ^ne 
over  the  whole,  you  shall  hear  from  me  a^ain,  withont  flat- 
tery, though  not  perhaps  without  partiality.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  I  Uionght  I  migrht  trouble  you  so  soon  after  my  late 
tax  upon  yon,^  would  send  you  a  dozen  of  covers,  and  beg 
you  to  take  the  trouble  of  addressing  them  to  Miss  Holme, 
of  firownhill,  Rochdale,  Lancashire.  She  is  not  a  mere 
goddess  in  Platonic  vision.  And,  if  yon  knew  what  an 
elegant,  sensible,  and  spirited  correspondence  betwixt  her 
and  a  Welsh  lady  yon  wonld  promote  by  the  flourish  of 
your  pen,  you  would  run  it  over  a  few  half-sheets  with 
pleasure. 

Your  history  found  me  engaged  in  another  Historr,  a 
work  lonfi^  desired  by  me,  but  now  executing  on  a  new  piaq, 
and  therefore  with  a  new  title.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Military 
History  of  the  Romans  in  Britdin,  and  will  consequently 
take  in  all  their  military  transactions  here,  and  endeavour  to 
place  them  in  new  points  of  view.  I  have  already  finished 
two  chapters  upon  this  model,  and  have  gone  through  the 
two  expeditions  of  Ceesar  in  them. 

I  hope  your  anti-American  spirits,  Sir,  are  in  a  higher  flow 
than  tliey  were  when  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you.  Manchester  has  taken  a  decided  part  against  the  Ame- 
ricans. And,  having  beaten  the  petitioners  out  of  the  field 
in  action,  we  are  now  attacking  them  in  the  London  papers, 
and  driving  them  from  their  last  refuge  there. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  devoted  and  very  humble 

Friend  and  Servant, 

J.  Wbitakeb. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Mr.  WaiTAKER  TO  Edwarh  Gibbon^  Esq, 

No.  29,  Fetter-ltmey  March  2Sth. 
Sir, 

It  was  not  till  yesterday,  that  I  knew  to  whom  I  was  in- 
dehted  for  yoar  ohli^in^  commanication  of  last  week.  It 
was,  hefore,  a  sort  of  fairy  favoar.  And  I  supposed,  witli 
regret,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  inquire  after  the  invisible  hand 
which  had  reached  it  oat  to  me.  Bat  yesterday,  casting  a 
casual  look  npon  the  outer  cover,  I  there  saw  wnat  I  had  not 
observed  before,  a  note  from  Mr.  White  the  bookseller.  This 
naturally  led  me  to  inquire  of  hiai.  And  from  him  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  learn,  that  my  unknown  and  friendly  corres- 
pondent was  Mr.  Gibbon.  To  Mr.  Gibbon  therefore  I  re- 
turn my  cordial  thanks  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  History  of  Manchester,  and  my  more  cordial 
for  his  two  remarks  upon  it.  These  have  pointed  out  a  traek 
of  thinking,  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted  before. 
Ai|d  I  should  be  glad  to  enter  upon  it  in  company  with  such 
a  guide,  and  pursue  it  to  its  termination.  Cannot  Mr.  Gib- 
bon and  I,  tnerefore,  contrive  to  spend  an  hour  together 
upon  the  subject  ?  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  waiting  upon 
Mr.  Gibbon  at  his  own  appointment,  and  either  in  Bentinck- 
street.  Fetter-lane,  or  a  Coffee-house.  Apd  I  shall  be  glad 
to  eultif  ate  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman,  who  seems  to  be, 
what  few  even  of  our  professed  scholars  are,  very  conversant 
with  the  earlier  history  of  our  country. 

In  the  meantime  I  nave  the  pleasure  to  subscribe  myself 
Mr.  Gibbon's 

obliged  and  most  devoted 
humble  Servant, 

J.  Whitaker. 


LETTER  V. 

Mr,  JVhitakbr  to  Ej>frARD  GiBBONy  Esq, 

Manchester^  April  2\st9  1776. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  have  just  finished  your  History :  and  I  sit  down  to  thank 
you  for  it  a  second  time.    You  have  laid  open  the  interior 
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principles  of  the  Roman  Constitation  with  great  learning,  and 
shewn  their  operation  on  the  general  body  of  the  JE&pire 
with  great  judgment.  Your  work  therefore  will  do  3foa  high 
honour.  Youneyer  speak  feebly,  except  when  you  come  upon 
British  ground,  and  never  weakly,  except  when  you  attack 
Christianity.  In  the  former  case,  you  seem  to  me  i»  want 
information.  And»  in  the  latter,  you  plainly  wane  the  com- 
mon candour  of  a  citizen  of  the  world  for  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  your  country.    Pardon  me.  Sir,  but,  much  as  I  admire 


to  the  Gospel.  But  I  leave  the  subject  to  beg  a  favour  of 
you.  After  so  open  a  declaration,  I  pay  a  great  compliment 
to  the  friendliness  of  your  spirit,  to  solicit  from  you  any 
favour. 

I  have  inclosed  you  a  printed  paper,  written  by  myself, 
and  relating  to  a  Bill  for  this  town,  which  is  now  in  the 
House,  it  was  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  plainness,  in  order 
to  be  level  to  the  comprehensions  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  And  I  take  the  liberty  oi  sending  it  to  you, 
to  inform  yon  of  the  nature  and  complexion  of  the  Bill.  Yon 
may  depend  upon  all  the  facts  in  it.  And  if  yon  think  the 
arguments  convincing  in  themselves,  and  the  cause  for  my 
sake  worthjr  of  your  interposition,  you  will  perhaps  think  it 
requisite,  either  by  application  to  the  Committee  or  by  an 
overture  to  the  House,  to  get  a  couple  of  restraining  para- 
graphs inserted  in  the  Bill ;  that  shall  make  every  subscriber 
to  tne  improvements  a  commissioner  under  the  Act,  and  oblige 
the  commissioners  to  finish  all  the  improvements  in  a  limited 
time.  In  doing  this,  you  will  check  a  spirit  of  tyranny,  that 
has  shewn  itself  very  powerfully  in  this  region  of  mercantile 
equality,  and  confine  it  within  proper  bounds.  And  you  will 
particularly  oblige  your  friend,  who,  with  a  great  promptness 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  legal  superiors,  reels  a 
greater  reluctance  to  truckle  to  the  assumed  dominion  of  his 
equals. 

I  write  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  by  this  post,  and  unon  this 
occasion.  But,  as  his  friends  here  are  divided  upon  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  doubtful  whether  he  will  choose  to  interpose  in  it. 
I  shall  write  also  to  one  or  two  other  friends  of  mine  in  the 
House.  But  as  I  have  not  the  same  claim  of  friendship  upon 
them,  which  you  allow  me  to  have  upon  you>  I  rely  princi- 
psdly  upon  your  interposition.  And  if  you  can  serve  tbe 
thinking  part  of  this  town,  if  yon  can  oblige  me,  you  will  (I 
am  convinced)  do  both. 
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Let  me  add  to  this  favoar,  which  is  merely  a  puhlic  and 

«olitical  one,  another  of  a  more  private  and  tender  nature, 
rill  yovL  make  some  of  your  servants  fold  me  up  a  dozeQ 
covers,  and  inscribe  them  voiirself  to  Miss  Holme,  Brownhill» 
Rochdale,  Lancashire  ?  if  you  will,  you  will  heighten  th« 
former  fkvoor,  and  make  me  atill  more 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

J.  Whitakkr. 


LETTER  VI. 

Mb.  fFsiTAKga  to  EofrARD  Gibbon^  Esq, 

MancheMier^  May  UM,  1776. 
IhcAR  Sir, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  franks.  And  1  thank  yon  still  more 
for  yonr  friendly  return  to  my  last.  You  received  my  appli* 
cation  to  you  aoont  the  busmess  in  Parliament  with  Vour 
usual  kindness.  I  wrote  to  others  of  my  friends  in  the  Hogise 
at  the  eaipe  time.  And  I  carried  tne  great  point  whieh  X 
aimed  at.  You  also  received  my  animadversions  upon  your 
History  mth  candour.  I  was  particularly  pointed,  I  belieye. 
In  what  I  said  oonceming  the  religious  pare  of  it.  I  wrote 
from  my  feelings  at  the  time ;  and  was  perhaps  tbs  less  in- 
elined  to  auppreab  those  feelings  from  frtendliaess,  heeause  I 
had  two  £iyoars  to  beg  of  yon,  )  hope  I  shall  ever  l^attadied, 
with  every  power  of  my  i  udgment  and  my  affection,  to  that 
glorious  system  of  truth  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  happi- 
ness to  my  soul  in  time  and  in  eternity.  And  in  tins  I  act 
Bot  from  any  <*  restraints  of  profession."  I  should  desjme 
myself  if  1  did.  I  act  from  the  ftiUest  oonyiction  of  a  nsind 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  exerciaed  in  inquiries  into  trntip* 
and  tiiat  has  shewn  (I  fancy)  a  atrcmg  spirit  9f  rational 
scepticism  in  rejecting  and  refuting  a  variety  of  opinions, 
which  have  passed  current  for  age^  in  our  national  history. 

With  regard  to  what  I  said  concerning  your  British  ac- 
counts, I  meant  not  to  blame  yon,  for  not  saying  all 
tiiat  you  knew  concerning  our  island.  I  blamed  you  only 
for  not  noticing  some  particulars,  that  made  a  necessary  part 
of  your  narration,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  best  authorities. 

These,  however,  if  never  so  true,  are  but  trifles  light  as 
m  in  my  estimation,  when  they  are  compared  with  what  I 
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think  the  great  Mot  of  yoar  work.  Yoa  have  there  exhi- 
bited Deism  in  a  new  snape,  and  in  one  that  is  more  likely 
to  affect  the  uninstracted  million,  than  the  reasoning  Conn 
which  she  has  asaallv  worn.  You  seem  to  me  like  another 
Tacitos,  revived  witn  all  his  animosity  agidnst  Ghristianitj, 
bis  strong^  philosophical  spirit  of  sentiment,  and  more  than 
bis  suueriority  to  the  absurdities  of  heathenism.  And 
yon  wirll  have  the  dishonour  (pardon  me,  Sir)  of  being 
ranked  by  the  folly  of  scepticism,  that  is  working  so  power- 
fully  at  present,  among  the  most  distinguished  deists  of  the 
age.  I  nave  long  suspected  the  tendency  of  your  opinions. 
]  once  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  my  suspicions.  But  I 
did  not  think  the  poison  had  sprei^  so  universally  through 
your  frame.  And  I  can  only  deplore  the  misfortune,  and  a 
y^^y  great  one  I  consider  it,  to  the  highest  and  dearest  in- 
terests of  man  among  all  your  readers. 

These  must  be  very  numerous.  I  see  you  are  getting  a 
second  edition  already.  I  give  yon  joy  of  it. .  And  I  remain, 
with  an  equal  mixture  of  regret  and  regrard. 

Your  obliged  Triend  and  Servant,. 

J.  Whitakes. 


It  is  much  to  the  honor  of  Lord  Sheffield,  that  bis  Lord- 
ship calls  this  ^^  a  manly  and  spirited  declaration  in  favoar 
of  the  principles  of  the  Established  Churchy  and  against 
the  perversion  of  those  opinions  which  constitute  the 
greatest  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  Christian  world." 

Would  that  Warion,  and  FtneerUf  and  Cooke  and 
Robertson  had  written  in  the  same  strain ! — *^  I  presume 
jou  have  heard  that  offence  is  taken  at  some  passages 
that  are  thought  unfavonrable  to  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty !-*May  I  hope  for  the  honor  of  seeing  yoa  at  this 
place  ?" — So  says  Dr.  Joseph  Warton.* 

*^  I  have  not  yet  read  the  last  two  chapters,  but  am 
sorry  be  has  taken  such  a  tone  in  them  as  will  hurt  the 
sale  of  the  Book!"t — *•  The  tone  you  take  with  your 
adversary  in  the  irapar  congressns,  appears  to  me  per* 
fectly  proper. — Davies's  book  never  reached  ns  here. 

*  See  Sheffield's  Gibbon,  Vol.  III.  p.  601. 
t  Dr.  Robertson  to  Strahan— Sheffield's  Gibbon,  Vol.  I.  p. 
409. 
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We  hear  sometimes  of  (he  worthless  things  that  jSoat 
for  a  day  on  the  stream,  but  we  never  see  them.^* 

In  a  most  scornful  manner  Dr.  Hobertson  asks : 
^^  Who  IS  this  Mr.  Hajley  }  His  Whiggism  is  so  bigot- 
eS,  and  his  Christianity  so  fierce,  that  he  almost  dis« 
guMts  one  with  two  very  good  things  T't 

Such  is  Robertson. 

Yincent  apolo^ses  for  ^^Professional prejudices'^!  I  tj 
and  Cooke  speaks  in  rapture  of  the  "  precious  vo- 
lumes"!! I 

^  Bishop  Watson  is  too  courteous.  He  writes  to 
Gibbon  "  with  every  sentiment  of  respect"! ! !  aChris- 
tian  Bishop  to  an  insidious  unbeliever.^ 


SECTION  IH. 


In  1777,^  Mr.  Whitaker  succeeded,  us  Fellow  of 
C.  C.  C,  to  the  Rectory  of  Ruan  Lanyhome,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  livings  in  the  gift  of  that  College; 
and  into  Cornwall  became  to  reside  upon  his  Rectory. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  retirement 
and  leisure  would  greatly  favour  the  pursuits  of  litera* 
ture.  But  Ruan  Lanyhome  was  for  several  years  no 
tranqidl  seat  of  the  Muses.  That  pleasant  seclusion 
was  now  the  scene  of  contest — a  contest^  however, 
absolutely  unavoidable.  Mr.  W.  had  -proposed  a  tithe 
-composition  by  no  means  unreasonable,  as  all  have  been 
long  ago  convinced.  The  compositions,  indeed,  with  the 
present  Rector  (much  higher  than  wiUi  Whitaker)  are 

*  RobertfODto  Gibbon.^ShefBeld,  Vol  I.  p.  6S9. 

+  Sheffield,  Vol.  I.  p.  639. 

t  Sheffield,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  669^-677. 

§  Sheffield,  Vol.  I.  p.  587.— For  Gibbon's  remarks  on  hts  an* 
Ingonists,  see  Sheffield  Vol.  I.  at  pp  158,  \6^  166, 166  160, 100, 
161,  169. 

^  July  lOtb,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  HeaehnHm* 
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uniTersally  admitted  inproof  of  Whitaker's  inodefation. 
His  parisnionen  rudely  rejected  his  terms :  marshalled 
by  Captain  Lnka,  ihey  at  once  entered  the  field  of  coo* 
tention  with  a  front  Df  daring  defiance.  And  it  was 
vainly  attempted  to  meet  the  Tiolence  of  the  selfish  and 
the  illHerate  with  an  appeal  to  equity,  to  candour^  or  to 
reason.  The  Ruanites  had  not  the  most  specious  pre- 
tence for  their  resistance*  It  was  no  season  of  scarcity : 
agriculture  had  not  suffered  the  depression  which  it  hath 
since^  at  several  periods,  sustained.  But  there  is  a  cupidi* 
ty,  an  obstinacy^  an  insolence  in  many  of  our  farming 
gentry,  which  has  more  and  more,  indeed,  increased  with 
the  march  of  intellect.  It  was  not  from  Ruan  Lany» 
home,  but  from  a  parish  in  Comwafl  not  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Ruan  Lanyhorne,  that  we  saw  **  insolence^' 
enough  in  an  answer  to  the  following  question  in  1804: 
**What  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcity?"  The  answer 
was :  "  Parsons,  proctors,  rats,  and  sparrows.*' 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  Rector  was  steady 
to  his  purpose ;  the  tithes  were  demanded  in  kind ;  dis- 
|)utes  Arose  upon  disputes;  animosities  were  kindled ; 
and  litigations  took  place* 

That  he  was  finally  victorious  afibrded  pleasure  to  the 
friends  of  the  Rector,  and  to  the  friends  of  justice  and 
truth :  yet  it  was  long  before  harmony  was  restored  to 
Ruan  Lanyhorne. 

That  his  literary  schemes  had  been  interrupted  so  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Cornwall  |  where,  in  a  quiet  retreat, 
he  had  anticipated  those  luxuries  of  mental  enjoyment 
^*  most  native  to  his  soul,"  was  with  the  Anikmr  a  dis* 
heartening  subject  of  regret.  But  the  oonscientious 
Pastor  looked  with  a  deeper  concern  to  the  spiritnal 
welfare  of  his  fiock.  With  sorrow  he  saw  their  aversion 
from  his  preaching,  their  indifference  to  his  instruction, 
their  repugnance  to  liis  authority;  and  ''he  laboured 
more  abundantly ;"  till,  after  a  few  years,  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  perceive  a  visible  alteration  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  principal  parishioners.  With  the  poorer  faniliesi 
indeed,  who  were  not  implicated  in  the  contest,  he  lived 
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on  terms  of  perfect  amitj.  The  cottages  appeared 
like  so  many  appendages  to  the  Rectory :  and  there 
vrsa  a  good  neighbourhood  between  all — an  intercourse 
resembling  almost  that  primaeval  simplicity  whidh  the 
poets  describe, 

• "  When  tlie  friendly  shade 

Of  night,  uninark*d  by  .prowling  rapine,  bore 
No  pale  Bospicion  on  its  darksome  winf 
To  fiover  at  the  unbolted  gate ;  where  Trath 
And  Confidence  unlimited  could  boast 
The  unalloyed  delight  that  freely  springs 
From  happiness  reciprocally  shared. *' 
In  shorty  that   cordial — that  familiar  manncr>  which 
was  a  strong  feature  in    his  character,   was  always 
pieasingto  those  whom  prejudice  had  not  armed  against 
him,  and  conciliatory  to  many  who  from  misrepresenta- 
tion were  disposed  to  think  ill  of  him'..    And  in  propor- 
tion ai  his  people   became  acquainted  with  his   kind 
dbposition,  the  transitoriness  of  his   resentments,  and 
after  injuries  his  promptness  to  forgive  and  anxious  wish 
to  be  forgiven,  they  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his  friend-, 
ship,  and  at  length  loved  and  revered  biiin  as  their  father. 
Nothing  can  more  fully  display   the  warmth  of  his 
affections,  his  zeal  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  or  his  im- 
passioned style  of  eloquence,  than  those  adidresses  from 
the  pulpit;  some  of  which  selected  for  the   press  we 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  characterise. 

Duty  before  we  converse  with  the  Theologian  we 
shall  contemplate  the  Historian  and  the  Antiquary 
taking  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  his  stndy^  and  reposing, 
after  many  a  painful  struggle^  secure  from  insult  or  im- 
pertinence. 

The  **  Mary  Queen  of  Scots^'  was  published.in  1787 
in  three  8vo.  volumes.* 

*  From  Preface  to  Second  Edition,  dated  Ruan  Lanyhorne« 
1788. 

'*  I  have  used**  f  says  W.  apologising  for  a  weakness  too 
apparent  in  his  cbaraeter)  *'  a  quiclcnoss  of  language  at 
times,  of  which  my  more  gentle  reader  may  be  hurt  in  his  feel- 
ings. But  let  the  gentlest  of  my  readers  reflect,  that  such  a. 
manner  is  unavoidable,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
controversv*  All  controversy  is  in  the  literary  world,  what 
ifll  war  is  in  the  politleal-*an  evil  necesssirily  ineldent  to  the 
wrtttfhidness  of  mnr  present  state.    In  war,  such  acts  are  law- 

c 
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**  Of  Mary  Queen  of  SeoU"  {mjn  Vmpier)  ^  he 
published  an  enlarged  eAkm  in  1700;  Ud  be  aaein 

f a1  as  would  be  erimioal  mt  of  It*  Rows  Bidhroaads  then  be* 
coaw  licensed  ontmges.  #aBt  so,  in  eontroveriQr*  a  hirshneu 
of  reprehension  and*  provoking  pointednesaof  tn«aipb»  are  as 
lawful  as  blows  and  wounds  in  war/*— p«^v. 

**  I  should  liaTe  thooght  nyistf  honorably  Batebed  by  an 
opposition  fW>m  Dr.  Robertsonr  or  Lord  Hailes.  But  his  lord* 
ship  has  explicitly  declined  the  contest  in  alfllter  tomyself.  The 
Doctor,  also,  I  hear,  is  so  little  disposed  toxveliite  **  tho  Vin* 
dication,**  that  he  has  declared  his  resolution  not  to  read  it.  He 
is  thus  practising  the  arts  of  generalship,  which  many  a  Yeteraa 
has  been  obliged  to  practise  before  him.  Warbuwtoh ,  when 
he  found  himself  attacked  by  Lowth,  sinilarly  refused  to  read 
what  he  feared  he  could  not  answer;  and  with  a  child's  sisn* 
plicity  of  cunning,  iioagined' he  should  esespe  the  lightning  of 
his  adversary's  wit,  by  Shutting  ^is  eyes  to  the  ^ght,  and 
Of  ade  the  thunder  of  his  'adversary's  argaiaent,  by  stoppiog^ 
his  ears  tcthe  sound."— p.  XTii»  zviii. 

Ifrom  Chapter  1,  Sections. 
**  Young,  beautiful  and  aecomplished,  already  had  aba  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  France,  ^fihe  there  becansem  centre  to  a 
large  circle.  She  appeared  in  it  with  a  propriety  that  was  ae- 
knowleged,  and  with  a  gracefulness  that  wasapplanded  by  all. 
She  was  the  peculiar  oraanent  of  one  of  the  politest  eoarts  in 
Europe." — ^p;84. 

«•  Prom  that  scene  of 'Admiration  in  Franee,  she  was  soon 
'  called  away  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  ber  own  kingdosi 

in  the  Nortn.    She  was  now  to  pass  from  elegance  and  aplcD* 

dour,  to  incivility  and  turbulence'!" — p«  29, 
Fromhis  partiality  I  suppose  to  his  beautifuT^ueen,  Mr.  W. 

used  to  pre&r  the  following  atansa  to  any  other  la  *'  the  Local 

Attachment  :"— 

**  Thus  Scotia's  lovely  t^ueen  dissolv'd  in  tears 

**  Mused,  a  fond  mourner,  o'er  receding  Frances 

**  'Twas  the  sweet  nursery  of  her 'Infant  years, 

**  The  gay,  the  courtly,  region  of  tomance ! 

*'  Farewell"  the  cried  ^*ye  landscapes  that  entrance 

**  My  careless  bosom— farewell,  hsppy  shore  I 

*'  What  tho*  to  mount  a  throne  be  mine,  perchance 

'^  My  days  of  bright  serenity  «re  o'er ! 

**  Ah  i.land  of  bliss,  farewell !  to  meet  these  eyes  Ho  ttoref** 

'From  Chapter  11.,  Section  A. 
Elueabevb. 
*'  iVomen  (I  speak  it  with  great  respect  for  the  sex)  era  ar- 
dinar^ly  maia  apt  to  take  refuge  ia  lies  than  ma^.   Bredap  la 
soma  necessary  habtU  «f  dlsshnalatioA;  and  «rgad  by  the 
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ttot  ta  have  been  a  little  mortified  that  n^her  Lord 
Hailea  mat  Dr.  RoberUoil  could  be  induced  to  print  flb 
single  page  agai»t  hinu" 

seaie  of  tkeir  wetknest,  to  make  up  in  einning  what  they  want 
ia  strength,  they  are  more  prone  to  the  littte  arts^of  eTaslon. 
Yet  the  well  edeeated  and  well  prineipled  part  of  the  sex,  Ss, 
to  the  fall,  as  meeh  superior  to  these  arts,  as  the  same  part  of 
oar  own.  And  for  bold  antraths,  for  lies  told  with  ^rave  deli- 
beration and  Touched  with  eool  confidence;  their  natural  deK- 
cae^r,  whieh  keeps  them  from  many  Improprieties  in  life,  keepa' 
them  also,  from  this.  I^iaABSTH,  howerer,  was  profligate 
enoagh  for  saeh  daring'  flights  of  falsehood*  She  had  the 
boldness  of  the  worst  of  our  sex«  saperadded  to  the  eTaaiTenesa 
of  the  worst  of  her  own.  She  therefore  lo?ed  to  try  her 
ftreegth  lathis  mascuHae  exercise  of  profligacy."— p.  90. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Tolnme— 

*'  EaiSABirk  that  appears  in  a  light  that  mast  shock  her 
aomeroas  admirers.  The  low  adulations  of  her  own  age,  and  the 
eonsenting  flattery  of  succeeding  times, ha? e  aniteoto  throw 
a  blase  of  glory  around  the  head  of  this  political  saiiit ;  to 
which  she  hath  as  little  claim  as  many  of  the  religious  sainfsiii 
the  calendar  of  Rome  to  theirs.  I  admire  her  abilities*  But  I 
desptsahiiBr  principles*  I  admire  hbr  sagacity  of  ailderstaiiding, 
her  comprehensiTeness  of  policy,  and  her  Tigour  of  resolation* 
Bat  I  detebt  her  habits  of  swearing,  her  habits  of  hypocrisy,  her 

raneoroas  jedoasy,  and  her  murderous  nmlignity.** 

•  «  •  •  • 

*'  The  Intercsto  of  VIRTUE  should  be  the  object  df  erery 
wriler.  And  one  single  grain  of  virtue  is  worth  more  In  the 
eeliaiate  of  reason  and  of  God,  than  all  the  mass  of  intellect, 
thatis  diffased  through  the  anlTerse**'— pp*  670, 571 . 

From  Vol.  IIX*,  p.  801. 
**  It  ia  painful  to  a  generous  mind,  to  see  such  arts  sustained 
by  such  credulity,  and  both  triumphing  so  long  over  the  fame 
of  Mary.  But  ^  thia  world  was  made  for  Cmsar.**  The  £31- 
laheths  and  the  Murrays,  the  children  of  artiflee  and  Tfotence, 
will  generally  be  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  mass  of  man* 
kind.  But  a  period  may  come,  sac/k  at  Amw  funa  eom^,  when 
facts  will  be  weighed  against  assertions,  when  characters  will 
be  ascertained  by  the  standard  of  histoiv,  and  when  the  vinaiii 
will  be  exposed  and  the  worthy  be  TinJicated.  Yet,  shoald  \i 
not  eooM,  we  may  wait  ia  holy  hope  for  that  hoar  of  aalTersal 
judgeamnt,  wldch  the  sufferings  of  Mary  haTc  repeatedly  prcs* 
sed  upon  my  mind.  Then  artifice  can  no  longer  fabrk«te  ca* 
lumnies,  and  credulity  can  no  longer  continue  them.  Then  the 
Marys,  the  Murrays,  and  the  EHsabethswIII  pass  once  more  In 
rerfew  before  as  I  The  examiaatioe  will  bo  made  by  Him, 
wk&  eaaadt  be  baMed  la  his  sagacity  I  tbesealaiice'Win  be 
pfoMeace*byHiM.wWcaBaeabeBilsialMaJttUsJaAgBi0tatl'A 
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And  ^*  he  went'*  (says  Dr.  Aikin)  '^  beyond  any 
former  writers,  in  defending  the  anfortnnate  Queen, 
and  in  criminating  her  enemies — Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Mor- 
ton, and  Murray." 

Napier  b  illiberal;  Aikin  is  affectedly  candid.  To 
make  an  abstract  of  the  main  argument  in  this  place, 
is  out  of  the  question.  But  that  the  eigkt  Leiiers  which 
had  been  for  two  centuries  the  foundation  of  calumny 
against  Mary,  are  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  forgeries^ 
all  who  read  these  Tolumes  with  attention  must  I  think 
agree.  In  the  notes  I  subjoin  specimens  of  much  fine 
writing.  And  our  friend's  religiousness  recurs,  where- 
ever  we  turn,  refreshing  to  our  spirits^  and  animatii^ 
to  our  hearts.* 

*^  The  Coune  of  Hannibal  over  the  Aipe'*  has  been 
read  almost  with  rapture,  by  many  who  assented  not  to 
the.  positions  which  Whitaker  was  labouring  to  main- 
taiiLt 

*  Extract  from  Olatsford  Beirt  Life  of  Mary,  2  Tolf  •,  Con- 
stable's edition,  1828. 

'^  The  praise  ofardor  not  ofjadgement  belongs  to  Whitaker.** 
Preface.  ^'  In  his  indignation  at  the  virulence  of  others,  be 
often  becomes  more  yfrulent  himself.'* 

^'  Whitaker  describes  the  Houseof  the  Kirk-of-Fieldas  larger 
than  it  really  was  ;  and  misled  by  the  appearance  of  a  ganport 
which  still  remains  in  one  part  of  the  old  wall,  and  which  Amot 
supposed  had  been  the  postern-door  in  the  gaTcl  of  the  hoaie, 
he  fixes  its  situation  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  College 
and  too  near  the  Infirmary.*'    Vol.  II.  p.  31. 

At  pp.  90  and  91  we  are  referred  to  Whitaker  to!.  III.  pp. 
113,  120,  137,  128.    Here  Whitaker  is  applauded. 

In  many  other  passages^  Whitaker  is  quoted  and  highly  ap- 
proved. 

t  The  opinions  on  this  subject  seem  now  to  be  narrowed  to 
two :  that  here  maintained  with  so  much  learning,  ingenious 
concatenations  of  circumstances  the  most  remote  from  each 
other  in  place  and  time,  and  ferf  ent  eloquence,  by  Whita- 
ker; and  that  espoa^  and  defended  by  General  Robert 
Melvill,  an  antiquary,  and  a  critic,  as  well  as  an  aceom- 
pli&bed  and  very  distinguished  military  officer,  who  in  I77A 
went  on  a  lour  through  the  Alps  in  order  to  inTestigate  the 
course  of  Hannibal  on  the  spot.  Allowing  the  authority  of 
LiTf  (whose  inaccuracy  is  candidly  admitted  in  the  work  beioni 
lili  in  Many  instaness)*  weare  almost  compelled,  by  the  reason- 
iBff  of  Whitaktrt  to  adopt  tho  opiaion,  that  tha  rontt  o/ 
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^<  The  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall"  it  in  my  opi- 
nion  oaeofhm  happieBiprbdactioiBas  an*  Antic|uarjr.* 

Hmnibttl  lay  by  XiSoriol  in  Davphiny,  Lymis,  Genefa,  Mar- 
tiffny,  and  tbe  Great  8t*  Bernard.  But  if  we  prefer  the  authority 
of  Poly  bias  where  that  anther  differs  front  Uvy,  we  shaU  be 
inclined  to  the  opinion  of  General  Melviil,  who  brings  htm  by 
Chamberri,  along  the  Tale  of  the  Isere,  and  the  Little  St.  Ber* 
nard.    The  General  and  Whitaker  meet  together  in  the  vale  of 
Aoflta.  The  roate  talcen  by  the  General  has  been  fonad  praetica- 
bleagaia  and  again;  and  it  certainly  led  more  direetly  to  its  ob- 
jeet.    It  was  proper  that  Hannilml  shonid  go  up  the  Rhone,  la 
order  to  avoid  hts  enemies,  but  not  farther  than  was  necessary 
for  that  purpose.     The  General's  route,  strongly  supported  on 
the  whole  by  the  dates  and  distances,  and  some  other  circnm^ 
staaeei  mentioned  in  the  Greek  historian,  is  also  that  which 
would  appear  the  most  eligible  to  a  commander.    But,  on 
The  other  hand,  when  we  attend  to  the  arguments  of  our  friend' 
and  partleulariy  what  he  says.  Vol.  I.  p.  979,  on  the  subject 
of  the  White  Rock,  and  to  the  retrograde  motions  la  Hanni- 
bal's army,  in  eonseqaence  of  the  treachery  of  the  Salassi,  oar 
opinion  will  be  not  a  little  shaken.    It  is  to  be  observed,  at  the 
bame  thne,  that  if  strong  fbots  are  sometimes  urged  by  WlOta- 
ker  with  much  energy  and  effect,  he  helps  out  weaker  argu- 
ments, in  other  instances,  by  a  peculiar  talent  for  happy  eon- 
Jectare.     On  the  whole,  Whitaker  is,  in  some  respects,  to 
General  Melvill,  what  Livy  was  to  Pblybius. 

«'  fVhUmkBr*9  Omru  ai  Hannibai,  4'c.— On  this  ground  he 
was  eneountered  by  the  late  Lord  Wedehouseiee,  who  pub«> 
lished  a  critical  examination,  Ac.  Ac.  London,  ITOft^  8to."<n-. 

*  **  The  hiatory  of  roan,  so  ToUiminbus  and  balky  at  present; 
Is  very  slight  and  slander  in  all  the  early  periods  of  it.  Either 
the  writing  of  history  was  an  emplov  unpractised  by  the  ihrst 
agM  ;  or  time  and  war  have  united  since,  to  aweep  away  the 
writings.  Thus  man  even  knew  not  Ms  own  orlgiu,.  before 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  disclosed  the  secret  to  him4.  The 
world,  therefore,  might  well  be  ignoratH,  before^  of  the  origia 
of  the  nations  within  it.  The  history  of  tha  world  and  of  man, 
imfeed.  stood  then  like  a  colossal  statue  of  aatlqaity,  that  had 
aecldentally  lost  its  head.  Even  siaae  the  ditine  history  has 
givba  a  begfaaiag  to  the  human  annals,  andso  has  replaced  tlia  . 
haad  upoR  the  statue ;  much  darlmesa  stHI  spreads  over  Iha 
partlealar  origin  of  nattbnt.  The  headof  this  sUtaa;  like  tha 
head  of  the  Nile's  at  Rbihe,  Is  still  wrapped  ap  la  a  veil.  Nor 
do  we  know,  with  any  degree  of  aecaraby,  theprimary  period  of 
the  Mstery  of  any  ene  nation  In  Enrobe.  Thtfe  i<  apparently 
th»  eaea  In' our  domestic  annals;  and  la  that  very  fMrlod  af 
them  tbo,  which  la  not  prior  to  tha  RouMna^^Wa  kaow  ao« 
titof  alaiM  eflltt«aHy  traniaatlaMaf  the  wauHHW  af  Iha 
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But  io  the  SmppUmeni  io  «y  Ouiime  of  "  Tie 
AtUiquUiet  of  Cornwall,^  there  b  more  oC  phiioioph/ 


•  roRKiflH,  before  the  Saxonscaae  to  invade  them,  end  so  united 
their  history  with  their  own.  Thss  two  large  comanities 
of  Britons,  which  had  been  aoaposed  eaeh  of  aoited  tribes  of 
Brifaio,  and  eolighteaed  all  by  the  rays  of  the  litcratare  of 
Rone,  even  more  enlightened  still  by  tbe  bright  beaais  of  the 
Gospel,  sanic  baeic  into  the  darkness  nearly  of  tbdr  original 
history;  and  owe  the  main  knowledge  of  their  own  amials 
immediately  after  the  Roman  departure,  to  those  mde  bar- 
barians who  had  eome  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  whom 
ihey  had  half  raised  into  knowledge,  while  these  had  wholly 
df*|>ressed  them  into  ignoranee.  80  much  heaTier  is  tbe  scale 
of  ignorance  in  man,  than  that  of  knowledge!  This  wo  see 
Mrilctngiy  exemplified  in  the  early  history  of  CoaMWAU. ;  with 
which  in  general  we  can  begin  only  where  the  annals  of  its 
Maion  in? aders  begin ;  and  for  which,  as  the  son  of  history 
was  then  set  among  the  Cornish  themsclfcs,  we  can  derife  an 
illumination  only  from  the  very  moon  that  was  then  sbinlog 
with  tbe  rays  of  the  snn,  faint,  indeed.  In  the  refleetion»  yet 
serf  ing  to  dispel  the  darkness. 

Having  repeatedly  mentioned  the  late  Lord  Eliot  with 
honour  in  the  text,  I  must  here  do  justice  to  him  and  to  my- 
self in  a  note.  He  was  my  original  instigator  for  writing  tbe 
present  work.  In  a  visit  to  him,  solicited  by  myself,  I  threw 
out  some  remarks  as  I  Tie  wed  tbe  church  eoneemlng  tlis 
age  of  it ;  which  my  I^rd  politely  questioned,  and  I  de- 
liberately maintained.  This  led  me  to  put  my  sentiments 
upon  paper,  and  my  Lord  exalted  probably  in  his  finesse  of 
drawing  me  out.  But  when  the  ardour  of  my  mind,  kindling 
lllte  a  ohariot-wheel  with  its  own  moTements,  pushed  ma  on 
to  prosecute  my  survey,  and  my  essay  hadswelled  into  a  book ; 
my  Lord  began  to  foresee  the  consequence  to  himself.  Hs  op* 
pr9htnd§d  a  dengn  upon  hU  finance*.  Nor  would  he  ipaft 
montyfor  lUtature^  for  literature  even  concerning  hU  fauM" 
fife  chureh.  He  therefore  refrained  from  all  intimations  that 
would  eost  him  any  thing,  while  the  work  was  under  my  hands. 
Even  when  I  had  finished  it,  he  expressed  no  wish  for  perus- 
ing it  in  manuscript ;  he  put  forth  no  finger  to  push  it  into  pub- 
lication. He  abandoned  it  to  its  fate,  without  one  solici- 
tude felt  for  It,  I  belieTC ;  without  one  inquiry  made  about  it, 
I  know.    The  solicitude  was  suppressed,  and  the  inquiry  wss 

Jreoluded  in  a  cautious  delicacy  for  his  purse.  He  iskAed  io 
i  a  patron  wUhomt  any  wpente  tf  patronage.  Nor  would  this 
work,  so  abandoned  by  him,  have  e?er  been  published  by  me, 
if  my  Lord  had  not  died,  if  my  indignation  at  such  treatmeot 
had  net  been  burled  in  his  grave,  and  if  at  the  same  time  I  hsd 
■ot  afieidentally  become  rieh  enough  to  risk  theexpanse  myself* 
'  Aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mllo  to  the  north-east  •(Qrada  clMrih» 
ts  a  acted  well,  firom  which  Is  fetched  all  the  water  uaadia  bap* 
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tningled  with  aotiquarianisni  than  we  meet  with^  in  all 
his  other  works.* 

tism  at  the  eharch.  It  has  also  a  taint  and  a  hermit  belonging^ 
to  it,  being  denominated  St.  Grade's  well;  this  **Saneta 
'*'  Grada,  alias  Grade,**  settling  at  it  in  some  later  period, 
when  the  parishes  of  Raan  Major  and  Minor  had  been  both  laid 
.out  in  one,  so  superseding  the  name  of  Rumon  and  even 
occasioning  a  new  parish  to  be 'formed  outoffragmentsof  both, 
with  Landewednack  as  achapelry  afterwards  to  It,  now  equally 
^  parisb-ehurch  itself.  Bat  it  proves  its  own  relationship  to  St. 
Rumon,  by  lying  ««ry  near  to  Saint  Rtum  viUage^  close  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  at  the  head  of  a  little  hill,  and  fronting  the  vil- 
lage. It  is  walled  up  at  the  back  and  sides  with  dense  black 
iron-stones ;  but  the  front,  and  particularly  the  arched  entrance, 
•is  composed  of  coarse  granite.  The  water  is  very  fine  and  pel- 
lucid, exactly  answering  therefore  to  Ausonius*s  desoriptien  of 
the  fountain  at  Nismes. 

VitrcCl  non  Ince  Nemausus 

Purior. 
The  water  too,  which  is  always  up  to  the  brim  of  the  basin,  is 
remarkably  cold  in  summer;  and  thus  answers  exactly  again 
to  Martial's  description  of  his  fountain  in  Spain  ; 
Avidam  rigens  Dercenna  pfacabit  titim, 
J&iNemea  quae  vincU  nites. 
So  faithfally  represented  do  we  discern  the  Nemausus  and  the 
Nemea  of  the  continent,  in  the  Nemeaof  our  own  Cornwall  ! 
And  so  judiciously  had  our  St.  Rumon  selected  the  waters  of 
this  fountain  for  his  own  beverage  !  His  hermitage,  however, 
was  not  immediately  upon  the  brink  of  it,  but  in  what  is  now 
the  village,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  little  hill,  like  the  well, 
and  distant  about  a  stoneU  throw,  or  rather  more,  from  it.  The 
Tillage  consists  only  of  about  half  ;•  dozen  houses,  all  mean» 
«xeept  one  on  the  right  hand,  just  as  yon  ascend  the  hill.  This 
has  a  ruinous  fence  before  it,  denominated  the  court- wall,  and 
bnilt  with  iron-stones  enormously  large.  The  house  itself 
was  nearly  all  in  ruins  about  forty  years  ago,  was  therefore 
rebuilt,  but  had  originally  windows  and  a  doorway,  all  arched 
like  the  well.  Some  of  the  moorstones  that  composed  the 
doorway  aad  windows,  are  still  upon  the  ground ;  while  tho 
other  stones  are  like  those  of  the  court-wall,  iron-stones  enor- 
nously  large.  Here  then  we  have  the  very  hermitage  of  St. 
Rnmon ;  afterwards  converted  into  a  chapel,  like  St.  Mawes ; 
but  latterly,  though  built  of  materials  so  strong  and  so  massy. 
•inking  under  the  weight  of  its  own  antiquity,  and  crumbling 
into  ruins." 

-  For  the  above  description,  I  am  responsible.— Mr.  Whita- 
ker  desired  me  to  visit  the  spot  for  him ;  and  I  believe  my  re- 
port is  acGurate. 

.  *  *'  That  the  whole  nass  of  the  9ylley  Isles*  of  the  shores  of 
Cornwall,  aad  (as  we  nuut  add)  of  the  epppi^te  shores  of 
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It  ii  very  poinble  tkat  tke  geol^giit  may  afect  U 
bold  our  friend's  philosophy  in  contemfit.  Bat,  m  Mr. 
Hawkins  justly  intimates,  (in  one  of  those  elegant  papers 
which  do  honour  to  our  Geolo^eal  Society,)  it  is  only 
the  geologist  will  ridicule  such  conjectnrea  as  Whita* 
Iter's :  men  of  more  liberal  edocatioo  will  at  least  gif  e 
them  a  patient  hearing.  I  am  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral philosophers  (not  of  Cornwall  in  particular)  who, 
ignorant  of  the  learned  kngnageSy  and  posseasing  no 
accnrate  knowlegeeFen  of  their  own  Ternacnlar  toagoe, 
commit  strange  blunders  in  pronouncing  the  very  terms 
in  chemistry  with  which  they  boast  a  perfect  familiarity. 
Yet  I  have  heard  them  sp^  slightingly  of  Whilaker. 
Perbapahis  Christian  humility  provok^  their  cboler: 
religiousness  like  bis  could  expect  no  quarter  from  the 
pride  of  scepticism. 

Eren  here  bis  antiquarian  stores  were  far  from  bf  ing 
exhausted. 

Normandy,  shotild  all  be  depressed  by  any  one  shoek  of  to 
earthqnake  below  the  lewl  of  the  sea  tdjolnlag,  eyen  sixteen 
or  more  feet  perpendicaUr  below  this  letel :  is  a  sapposltios 
so  ponderoas,  massy,  and  gigantie,  as  to  stagger  tbo  stovteit 
IkitR.    The  earthquake,  that  ceald  prodaoe  sueh  amfgbty  eos- 
Ttiliion,  nnitt  hare  shalien  all  Britain  to  its  eentre,  and  beet 
reeorded  indelibly  in  the  pablisbed  terroars  of  the  whole  mu 
tida.    Nor  is  the  eanse,  however  portentoas  and  inevedirble  Is 
itself,  at  an  adeqnate  to  the  effeet  prodneed.    This  effKt  lonoi 
Aierely  a  sndden  inundation  made  someeentaries  ajfOr  bat  the 
mtdual  encroaehments  of  the  sea  in  eonseqaenoff  of  that.    For 
mse  we  most  aeeonnt,  as  well  as  far  that.    A  aqbsidsaee» 
therefore,  that  is  competent  to  the  generation  of  both,  most  be 
aetnally  at  work  in  the  present  moments,  aetually  d^rsssiag 
the  ground  at  this  Tery  moment,  actually  siokiag  it  nnder  oar 
very  feet  now.    This  argument  reduces  the  supposttion  to  the 
last  extreme  of  absurdity ;  and  eonifieU-  us  t^  seek  out  another 
cause,  eten  tbe  natural,  the  obvious,  and  indeed  tba  oaty  ie« 
maintng  cause,  in  the  violent  bearing  at  one  time,  and  la  the 
silent  pressing  ever  sinee,  of  the  oeean  apoa  oar  shoves.    Oe« 
casloned,  perhaps,  by  some  slight  inclination  of  the  gMmt 
thtt  threw  Its  aqueous  parts- in  a  sodden  projeefion  t»tliassa^ 
and  that  keeps  them  tending  to  the  east  still ;  the  Athmtle  has 
been  for- ages  withdrawing  from  theshones  of  Ameriea.  1  be^ 
Iteve,  and  for  ages  encroaching  certainly  upon  the  sboraa  of 
£nrope.    We  know  when  it  began,  from  its  ravagss tliea-Biadi 
b|Mm tba «dMI ef  Oonrarall^  pa^tfeafeMrly;  aMdwvIM  lii^ 
rtogfa  ifaaerrsai venaar apog the iiast'  of  CeawraH,  •»-*# 
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*«  T%$  Life  of  Si.  Neot,''*  the  History  of  Oxford, 
and  the  History  of  London  were  all  at  once  projected^ 

preseat  period.  ThW  hypothesis  satisfactorily  accounts  both 
for  the  present  and  for  the  past,  for  the  faets  that  occur  in  his- 
tory, and  for  the  appearances  that  salute  our  eyes." 

*'*  St.  Neot.**  It  is  thus  Mr.  W.  commences  his  history  of 
the  princely  saint. 

**A  Saint,  however  related,  and  however  renowned,  will 
hardly  be  expected  to  furnish  materials  in  his  life,  either  attrac- 
tive of  themselves,  or  important  in  their  consequences ;  yet  the 
present,  I  think,  with  proper  management,  vfiU»  It  is  my  busi- 
ness, therefore,  to  use  this  management,  to  note  the  eonnectlon 
of  his  opinions  with  our  national  manners,  and  to  mark  the 
bearings  of  hi  sections  upon  our  national  annals.  I  hope  thus 
to  render  even  the  biography  of  a  Saiut,  concerning  whom  little 
is  told,  and  less  understood,  even  concerning  one  who  is  new, 
for  the  first  time,  referred  to  history  by  the  hands  of  criticism, 
useful  enough  to  challenge  the  curiosity  of  many  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  interesting  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  more  to 
the  end.'* 

**  But  before  we  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  Saint,  so  replete  with 
miracles  ascribed  to  him,  we  must  stop  a  moment  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  miracles  so  ascribed,  and  to  explain  the  qua- 
lity of  the  facts  so  magnified  into  miracles.  Such  an  operation 
is  requisite,  antecedently  to  any  prosecution  of  his  biography  ; 
in  order  to' divest  the  history  of  aH  that  appearance  of  incredi- 
biliry  which  at  present  surrounds  it,  and  to  bring  it  down  from 
the  high  ether  of  romance  to  the  sober  level,  the  retpirablt  at- 
mosphere of  reality.  For  this  purpose  we  must  examine  the 
original  biographers  of  St.  Neot,  find  the  author  by  whom  the 
miracles  were  firet  attributed  to  him,  and  so  mark  the  matter  as 
well  as  the  manner,  in  or  on  which  they  were  attributed.  We 
shall  thus  come  to  see  clearly  how  common  Incidents  in  the 
Saint's  life  were  worked  up  into  marvellous  contingencies,  how 
the  very  mode  of  their  relation  originally  shewed  them  to  have 
been  merely  common  Incidents  only,  and  how  the  very  relator 
of  them  at  first  appears  to  have  been  the  very  reprobater  of 
them  afterwards."    P  1, 8. 

I  must  here  be  excused  in  drawing  off*  attention  from  the  mat* 
ter  to  the  manner;  whilst  I  remark,  that  this  short  extract  ex- 
hibits the  author  in  all  his  peculiarities  of  style ;  discriminated 
as  it  always  is  by  vigour  and  perspicuity  ;  at  one  time,  by  ele- 
gance and  force  ;  at  another,  by  negligence.  To  proceed  with 
the  history. 

'*  The  very  memorials  that  imposed  upon  Ramsay  at  first  were 
not  the  fabrication  of  wilful  falsehood  ;  rioting  in  a  wantonness 
of  fiction,  and  imposing  studied  forgeries  upon  the  faith  of  the 
world.  This  is  too  dreadful  an  extreme  of  guilt  for  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind ;  and  espeelally  for  the  sequestered  few  who 
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and  no  sooner  projected  tfann.  executed  ityiintgiMttioD'^. 
and  more  than  half  ezeented  in  realitj. 


I 


loYe  to  dwell  npoii  the  aotUma  of  a  taiat,  to  reiare  tiie  _ 
of  heaYen  rmlly  respleadMit  always  la  his  eoadact*  and  to  eoa- 
template  the  powers  of  heareasapposodly  displayed  in  his  words 
at  times.  Saeh  raeo  are  too  good  to  be  deoeiTecs,  but  are  Tery 
apt  to  be  deceived ;  to  mistalce  the  meaning  of  aamasor  tlie^aa* 
Hty  of  droamstanees ;  to  consider  every  eosMBoa  incident  in  a. 
saint's  biography  as  a  miraealoas  one ;  to  snppose  the  Deity 
equally  present  with  the  saint  in  visible  powers,  as  he  eertainlji 
is  in  invisible  graces ;  and  to  faney  lAoMconaaniflaled^  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  visibility  to  (A««e/'    P.  \^ 

The  aathor's  integrity,  simpiidty,  and  piety,  ara  here  amt 
apparent.  He  now  examines  the  marveUoas  acts  of  St.  Moot 
one  by  one;  and  Is  snccessfal,  lihiak,  in  proving,  that  at  tiia 
bottom  of  each  action  lies  tha  tnrthw  The  sikth  nstraele  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  manner  of  carrying  oem  in  GorawalU 

^*  The  tenants  were  oaoe  driving  the  lord's  wains  loaded 
with  com.  in  their  usual  manner,  to  the  usual  places.  They 
had  9ecur9e  begun  to  move  when,  wonderful  to  be  asea,  a- 
vehement  wind  eame  rashioff' among  them*  So  groas  was  ita 
vehemence,  indeed,  that  it  forced  waius,  and  oxen,  aadl  smB' 
suddenly  to  turn  and  go  back.  All  go  baek  together  to  tha 
field  from  which  the  core  had  been  takm,  as  with  the  farse  of 
a  dart  from  a  hand..** 

''  The  incident  is  eertainlji  very  probable  in  itself*  A  sad- 
den wind  arose  aatlie  wains  were  begbming  to  move,  and  In  a 
direction  opikosite  to  their  movement.  We  knowfrom  oar  owa 
experience  in  Cornwall  al  present,  where  wo  stiH  carvy  oar 
oorn  on  wains,  and  stiH  doaw  it  with  oxen,  pHedtartiftcialiy  in 
rows  upon  rowa  of  sheaves,  rslaed  t»  a  considerable  lieighl,^ 
and  bound  down  by  a  rope  in  seveasl  direetioas ;  how  readily 
such  a  tall  structure  catches  the  force  of  those  rushing^  winds 
that  frequently  annoy  as  from. the  sonth^west,  TMs  was  sash 
a  wind  assuredly.  The  rising  storieB  of  sheaves  ooald  not 
stand  the  violence  of  it;  the  whole  mass  tottered  from  elda  la 
side,  and  all  will  instantly  be  thrown  to  the  groand.  Tha  al-^ 
tendants  feel  the  distress,  run  to  support  the  load  at  the  sides 
witb  their  protended  pikes,  and  goad  on  the  oxea.  Bat  their 
labonrs  are  all  vain ;  the  oxea  are  sot  able  to  advanee  against 
such  a  torrent  of  air  so  obstructed ;  and  the  sheaves  begin  to 
fly.  In  this  extremity,  no  resource  to  left  but  to  turn,  to  move 
before  the  wind,  to  seek  the  field  In  which  they  took  ap  tks 
load  and  there  to  lay  it  down  again.  Such  an  Incident  as  this 
may  have  happened  to  many,  and  is  likely  to  happen  to  all ; 
our  Cornish  mode  of  forming  oar  sheaves  Into  round  aM>ws 
within  the  field,  and  there  leaving  them  saved  (as  we  natorally 
pvesaflse  to  speak)  tUl  the  weathefr  permits  us  to  earry  thsm 
fat^oer  rieh-jard^  being  oaleulalsd'  eqaaUj  to  date*  them 
•gainst  the  wind  sis  to  proteet  them  from  the  wet/* 


To  recur  to  our  Author  asa Diyine  of  Uie  ChoFeh  of 
England. — We  have  abeady,  by  copioiu  extracts  from 

Letnsnext^iew  8t.  Neotin  hhTtftirement. 
**  In  an  eager  desire  (notes  Leiand)  for  the  life  of  a  hermi^y 
^1w  "went  InCto'  Cortfwall.    Yet  in  tlfts  eagernen  lie  meted  pni- 
Gently,  by  not  bnryiag  himself  alone 'amid  the  wilds  or  fit. 
Churjr ;  mtt  talcing  a  oomfMosion  with  Mm,  and  settllM  near 
to  a-  etrarch  with  its  priest.    From  this  condaet,  solitude 
smoothed  her  ragged  looks  for  him ;  ahermltaire  iost1tsilroai<i* 
BOSS  of  aspect;  end  by  theirradiitions  of  jdoIm  relfgibDi 
^  'Ckore  did  a  sable  elond 
Tnm  forth  ber  silt er  lining  on  the  night. 
And  oast  a  gleam  over  these  tefted  groves.** 
But  the  grand  magnet  to  the  lovers  of  solltodiB  was  alwavs  ^ 
'lAo/ountnn  ^of-water:  and  at  St.  Neot's  is  a  well  of  high 
'celebrity'f'aboiit  a  quarter «f  a  mile  from  the  ehnrcb. 

"  At  thie  well  (which  is  to  the  west  of  the  ohnreh,  lyiss  in 
what  is  oalled  a  meadow  ander  a  wood  «t  ;present)  Bt.  Neet 
vestied  as  a  hermit  w^th  Barius,  ^mad  «ommnateated  that  re- 
puted'bolinearwbieh  etiU  adheres  in  piart  to  its  watere.  That 
tlmre  wasta  good  arth  of  stone  over' it,  with  a  large  oak  spring* 
ing  from  the  arch,  and  with  doors  to  the  entmnee,  is  well  re- 
membered now.  **  This  beaotifhl  spring,**  eays  a  late  anthor, 
'<wbo  has  happily  vanght  aeme  deserlpthfe  toaehes  eonoemiag 
It)  **  with  a  rill  issuing  from  it,  fhai<eonsTantly'Sapplies  the 
ndghbouring  village  with  water,  Is  yet  to  be-eeen^at  the  fotft 
of  a  steep  wood.  About  thirty  (now  fbrty)  years  ago,<«  very 
large  and  spreadfcig  oak,^wbieh  grew  ahaost  boriaoutally  from 
'  thebank'above,  and  overshadowed  the  welPMn  a  Ihn  lifceform, 
**  was  cut  down  by  the  teuant  of  the  estate  for  «Tepair8','*  when 
it  bad  been  spared  for  centuries,  probably^rQin«  principle  of 
religion.  Weahly  ohiMren  used  also,  withhimemofv,  to  hi 
bfimht'fromia  distance,  even  from  the  distanee  cC^fixeter 
itseilr,  to-be  bathed  in  the'waters  on  the  Mree  jlr«<  (we  should 
have  written, 'JfrtI  three)  mornings  in  May.  Evea^now  the 
parish  clerk  resorts  to  it  in  all  weathers,  ae  his  predecessors  in 
oAee  have  immemorial ly  resorted,  to  fetch  from  it  the  water 
for  the  baptismal  font  in  the  church.  The^ater  itself  is  very 
fine  to  the  eye,  and  very  pleasing  to  the  taste.  Kere,  adds 
•Bamsay,  fit,  Neot  '*  was  dailywont  to  repeat  the  whole 
psalter  throughout  ;**  thus  going  Ihrough'^i  length  of  private 
prayer,  to  which  oar  fclntand  languid  spivttt  In  devotion  "eonld 
never  extend.  But  oar  spirits  in  devotion  are  not  to  be  •com- 
pared with  a  hermit^s.  WhenHhe  seal  if  Constantly  engaged 
la  eontemplation  of  that  awful  Important  point  of  time  on*  which 
it  ataads ;  is  tremblingly  alifo  to  Its  destiny  in  heaven  or  la 
"helKforthe  whole  i<ouiid  of  eternity;  trch  sibb  okkt  tbb 
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ievcoaltaaally  braathiog  toth  iti  lap^HiMtlMa  la  aod,  Ita 
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liis  workfl,  laid  open  to  our  readers  his  antiquarian  sa- 
gacity and  learning. 

We  now  do  homage  to  him  as  a  Divine. 

hopes  or  its  fears  concerning  both  under  this  habitnal  dis* 
cipline  uf  deyoatness,  what  mast  be  the  intenseness,  the  ferTid- 
iiess,  and  the  ardency  of  prayer  t  Infioitelv  superior  mast 
they  be  to  those  sensations  of  derontness,  which  the  man  of 
business,  or  the  man  of  studiousness,  even  if  very  deTOut,  caa 
eyer  feel  in  his  bosom.  The  latter  can  be  no  more  to  the  for- 
mer, than  THE  FUGITIVE  CORUSCATIONS  of  AN  AUTUHNAL  NIGHT, 
TO  THE  STEADY   RADIATIONS  OP  A  SUMMER'S    SUN.      St.  NeOt, 

therefore,  might  well  indulge  himself  in  such  a  length  of 
prayer,  as  to  go  through  the  whole  psalter  CTcry  day  ;  by  (he 
frequent  recurrence  of  his  prayers  in  the  day,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  for  a  longtime  at  every  recurrenee." 

I  have  given  in  capitals  two  fine  illustrations  which  occur 
in  the  above  beautiful  passage.  In  the  hands  of  such  an  au- 
thor, no  subject,  however  dry  in  itself,  can  be  either  uninter- 
esting or  unedifying.  Of  fVMan,  who  was  made  precentor 
of  lYinchesler,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice  and  skill  in  sing^ 
ing,  the  following  is  a  curious  memoir. 

**  Wolstan,  a  monk  of  Winchester  cathedral,  in  the  tenth 
century,  (says  Leland)  was  not  without  a  voice  finely  musical, 
or  without  any  Tery  great  akill  in  singing ;  on  both  accounts 
he  became  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow  collegians,  and  wsi 
thus  at  last  made  even  precentor,  a  kind  of  magistrate  in  high 
honour  among  the  monks  formerly,''  in  high  honour  aroonf 
ourselves  still,  and  the  leader  purely  of  the  chaunts  in  our  ca* 
thedral  services. 

'*  But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  Edmund  Ironside,  in  the 
year  1016,  engaged  Canute  and  his  Danes  within  the  county  of 
Essex,  we  behold  an  amazing  picture  of  devoutness  in  the 
midst  of  a  camp,  in  the  open  field,  and  in  the  heat  of  a  battle ; 
Ednod,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  **  chanting  the  communion  scrtiet 
there,"  even  while  the  battle  was  at  its  very  height,  being 
overtaken  by  the  close  of  it  before  he  had  concluded :  and, 
while  he  was  praying  with  lifted  hands,  having  one  of  then 
out  off  by  the  victorious  Danes.  So  early  do  we  find  (what 
vre  do  not  find  in  our  cathedrals  at  present)  the  prayers  of  the 
Eucharist  chaunted  I  Yet  still  earlier  do  we  perceive  the 
•haunted  prayer  in  private.  In  those  illustrious  moments  of 
death,  when  the  celebrated  Bede  shone  more  than  ever  he  had 
shone  before,  and  was  placed  by  the  altar  at  which  he  had 
used  to  pray,  there  **  he  chaunted,**  even  with  his  ezpirisg 
breath,  *'  glorv  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  tha 
Holy  Spirit  ;'^  but  as  soon  as  he  had  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit, 
**  he  breathed  his  own  spirit  out  of  his  body  ;*'  and  thus,  as 
^e  narrator  condades,  lie  was  •inging  **  glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
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And  first,  of  his  parochial  discourses  he  published 

ther,**  with  some  other  spiritual  sentences,  as  long  as  his  soal 
was  in  his  body.**    P.  118. 

After  examining  the  claims  of  St.  Neot^s,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, to  tlie  remains  of  tliis  Baint,  and  giving  some  aceount  of 
tlieir  supposed  remoTal  to  tliat  place,  Mr,  W.  triumphs  in  the 
refutation  of  that  hypothesis ;  and  then  tells  us,  what  remains 
Actually  existed  there. 

*'  What  then  were  the  remains  of  St.  Neot  that  Huntingdon- 
shire really  had  ?  At  this  very  epocha  it  pretended  to  exhibit 
only  two  articles,  but  two  that  were  totally  extrinsic  to  him, 
and  had  merely  been  once  possessed  by  him.  Leland  himseif 
was  curloQS  enough  to  note  what  they  were.  They  were  **  the 
int^or  tunic  of  St.  Neot,  made  of  cloth  of  hair  in  the  Irish 
fashion  ;*'  and  *'the  comb  of  St.  Neot,  made  of  a  small  bone 
two  fingers  in  breadth,  but  haTing  the  teeth  offish  inserted  into 
it,  so  as  to  appear  like  the  jaw  of  that  river-fish  the  pike.*' 

*'  Hnntingdonshlrethut  shewed  to  Leland  all  that  it  had  of 
St.  Neot.  This  all  was  merely  the  comb  and  the  interior  tunic 
of  the  Saint.  Nor  did  the  monks  there  pretend  to  have  any 
thing  else  of  his.  All  proves  them  to  have  possessed  none  of 
his  biones,  yet  to  have  owned  sTome  remains  of  his,  which  in 
the  tindistingtrishing  talk  of  the  times  among  others,  in  the 
atndied  obscurity  of  language  among  th^selves,  and  in  \ht 
lH>ld  eruptions  of  partial  fondness  into  positive  falsehood  at 
times,  wereTafnly  estimated  to  be  bodily  relics,'* 

It  was  worth  while  to  insert  the  above,  for  the  reflections 
that  follow. 

**  Nor  let  my  reader  smile  at  this  long  and  successful  labour 
to  appropriate  the  bones  or  the  dust  of  an  ancient  saint  to  Corn- 
'wall.  The  fondness  for  sainted  relics  is  now  passed  its 
nerldfan  indeed  ;  and  the  human  mind  exercises  Itself  at  present 
upon  what  It  supposes  to  be  the  grandest  objects  of  attention. 
Yet,  eT6n  with  tncse  objects  before  it,  the  genius  of  learning 
Is  not  more  usefully  or  more  vigorously  employed  than  it  was 
before.  Antiquarlanism  particularly,  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  day,  has  equally  its  relics,  and  its  fondness  for 
them.  The  impassioned  part  of  all  studies  must  have  them : 
only  as  religion  has  less  hold  upon  the  mind  or  the  ajBTections, 
that  sober  rational  enthusiasm,  which  is  properly  fond  of  relics, 
is  transferred  from  theology  to  literature  ;  and  a  coin,  an  altar, 
or  a  tesselated  pavement,  takes  place  of  the  comb,  the  tunic,  or 
the  bones  of  a  saint.  The  same  taste  prevails,  but  the  objects 
are  changed.  Yet  the  antiquary  smiles  at  the  objects  of  the 
*deToitee,  while  the  dcTotee  has  greater  reason  to  smile  at  the 
antiquary's.  The  sepulchre  of  such  a  saint  as  Neotus,  is  surely 
«iore  worthy  of  our  affectionate  attention  than  the  grave^stone 
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**  Sermon**^  in  17S3 :  and  doobiless  he  had  preached  them 
to  his  panshionersy  with  a  voke  and  a  manner  calcu- 

ofm  Roman  soldier,  or  the  tooib  of  a  Roama  ofieer,  of  either 
of  wbuni  we  koow  no  more  thma  that  he  lit cd,  and  that  be  died, 
or  else  we  know  that  be  was  brate,  saceessfal,  and  destructiTe. 
And  as  the  truth  of  history  required  mte  to  ascertain  the  per- 
■lanent  place  of  ht.  Neot*s  iiiicnaeal,  I  felt  enough  of  the 
fttndneHi  of  antiquarianism  for  such  a  kin|f,aodofthe  reverence 
of  religion  for  such  a  saint,  to  diaw  aside  the  eurlaio  that  has 
hun^  so  long  before  bis  tonib,  and  to  shew  it  ja  all  its  dimen- 
sions to  the  eye  of  ray  readers.  His  dost  has  been  always 
preserved  at  our  St.  Neot*s ;  and  the  casket  of  stono  continued  to 
oor  own  days  the  faithful  repository  of  it,  while  Ihoao  remains 
of  his,  which  were  conveyed  away  into  Hantlngdonshire, 
have  loni;  since  been  destroyed  by  neglect  or  by  wilfolness* 
1'hc  shrine  containing  them  is  equally  gone,  and  nothing  re« 
mains  bat  a  few  letters  upon  a  broken  pedestal.**    P.  289. 

Among  the  incidental  notices,  which  will  stanp  a  value  on 
this  book,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
history  of  St.  Neot,  or  any  other  saint,  Mr.  W.'s  account  of 
some  wild  animals,  no  longer  existing  in  these  islands,  is  not 
the  least  interesting. 

**  Little  has  been  done.**  says  Mr.  W„  *'  to  ascertain  the 
continuance  of  our  wild  beasts  among  us.  Thus  at  what  time 
•ven  that  well-known  native  of  our  woods  once,  tbe  wild- 
boar,  became  extirpated  from  them,  no  one  has  endeavoured 
to  ascertain. 

**  It  roamed  in  our  woods  very  late,  even  so  lata,  could  one 
think  it-?  as  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  same  woods  roamed 
that  much  more  astonishing  animal,  the  moose-deer,  or  elk.  Of 
this  fact  I  can  produce  an  evidence  that  is  very  obvious,  bat 
has  never  been  noticed  ;  that  is  incontestable  in  its  nature, 
and  that  actually  demonstrates  the  animal  to  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  our  own  isle,  to  have  been  currently  denominated 
•nelk  among  us,  to  have  even  continued  under  that  denomina- 
tion so  late  as'the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century..  To  oar 
astonishment  <we  find  the  breed  mentioned  by  one  of  our  first 
game  laws,  as  tbe  83  Henry  8.  c.  6.  section  33.  klndl-y  extends 
its  protecting  arm  to  the  last  remains  of  the  wild-boars  and  the 
wild-elks  of  our  country.  It  allows  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
piaecsto  use  their  guns,  **  so  that  it  be  at  no  manner  of  deer, 
heron,  shovelard,  pheasant,  partridge,  Wild-Swink,  or 
Wild  Elk,  or  any  of  them.**  This  extraordinary  intimation 
fVom  so  respectable  an  authority,  I  am  happy  to  call  out  in:s 
public  notice.  It  forms  a  very  importaut  addition  to  tbe  his- 
tory of  our  original  beasts.  It  'eompletes,  particularly,  the 
accounts  which  have  been  formerly  given  by  myself  of  osr 
Ixyarf  and  mooie-decrs,  the  latter  of  which  are  either  contend* 
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^ted  to  penetrate  the  conscience,  and  to  strike  convic- 
tion into  the  soul;  to  awaken  the  tears  of  penitence,  ana 

injBT  still  with  incredulity  for  their  very  existence,  or  have  this 
existence  thrown  k>aek  into  the  morning  twilight  of  antiquity/* 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  "  written  tradition.*'  They  are  now 
shewn  to  liave existed  among  us,  and  to  have  been  universally 
known  to  exist,  even  within  a  couple  of  centuries  from  our 
own  times.*'    P.  SQ*. 

On  reconsidering  this  extract,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  recital  of  the  names  of  the  Wild  Swine  and  the  Wild 
Elk,  among  other  animals.  In  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Henry 
VIII.  (merely  in  a  clause  of  exception)  does  not  furnish  quite 
inoontestible  proof  of  their  existence  in  the  reign  of  Henry. 
I  could  quote  similar  recitals,  to  which  little  or  no  meaning 
can  be  affixed.  We  should  be  cautious  in  turning  the  ordinary 
phraseology  or  forms  of  law,  into  historical  recognitions.  The 
author  thus  concludes  the  volume. 

**  I  have  th«s  laid  open  the  whole  history  of  St.  Neot,  have 
shown  who  he  was,  have  explained  why  and  whence  he  came 
into  Cornwall  and  ascertained  what  befel  him  or  his  after- 
ward. Ry  all  this  1  have  endeavoured  to  do  j  astice  to  a  Saxon^ 
Saint,  whose  settlement  in  our  country  seems  so  strange  at  the 
first  view,  whose  reputation  is  so  considerable  among  us  even 
at  present,  but  whose  real  history  was  little  understood,  even 
by  owrselfesor  our  Saxon  neighbours.  And  I  have  equally 
endeavoured  ts  I  proceeded,  to  catch  every  call  that  judgmenS^ 
would  allow,  for  occasional  migrations  from  a  local  subject, 
to  turn  aside  into  the  open  ground  of  general  history,  and  to 
settle  doubts  of  moment,  or  to  correct  errors  of  importance,  in 
the  annals  of  the  nation  at  large."    P.  814. 

Of  the  painted  windows  in  the  church  of  St.  Neot,  Mr.  W. 
has  given  us  a  very  entertaining  account  in  his  **  Arianism," 
at  pp.  829  ■884'.  These  windows  hate  been  recently  re- 
stored to  more  than  ancient  splendour  through  the  munificence 
of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Grylls:  his  artist,  the  celebrated 
Hed«rland,  whose  sixteen  beautifully  coloured  plates  (jnst 
published)  how  many  will  be  gratified  in  cunteroplating,  not 
able  to  get  access  to  the  windows  themselves  ! 

Tom  Warton's  fine  picturesque  poetry  here  recurs  to  me* 
inory.  And  I  am  sure  the  poet  would  himself  allow  (relapsing 
into  his  antiquarian  prejudices  so  unwillingly  renounced)  that, 
however  Gothic  imagery  mav  be  superseded  by  **  strokes  oC 
'  art  with  truth  combined,"  in  the  painted  window  at  New  Col- 
lege,  it  is  restored  in  all  its  brilliancy  at  St.Neet's.  Nor  would. 
he  again  exclaim,  without  much  hesitation : 

>•  Ye  saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array, 
More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display ; 
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to  elerate  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  to  the  abodes  of 
immortality.* 

Ye  aBg«1s  that  from  eloads  of  gold  reeline. 
But  boasft  no  semblanoe  to  a  race  di? ine ; 
Ye  tragic  tales  of  legendary  lore. 
That  draw  deTOtion's  ready  tear  no  more  ; 
Ye  mariyrdoma  of  unenlightened  days ; 
Ye  miracles  that  now  no  wonder  raise. 
Shapes  that  with  one  broad  glare  the  gazer  ttriket 
Kings,  bishops,  nans,  apostles,  all  alike ; 
Ye  colours  that  the  unwary  sight  amaie, 
And  only  dassle  in  the  noontidie blaze ; 
No  more  the  sacred  windows  round  disgraee. 
But  yield  to  Grecian  groupes  the  shtaiog  space.*' 
*  Sermons  dedicated  to  Bishop  Ross* 
**  The  genius  of  our  nation,*'  saysW.  in  bis  admirable  De- 
dication, *'has  been  repeatedly  remarked  to  have  a  ttrpnger 
tincture  of  phlegm  in  it,  than  that  of  our  immediate  naigk- 
hours  to  the  south.     This  ruling  bias  of  our  temper  we  may 
trace,  if  we  please,  with  an  author  of  more  celebrity  than  merit, 
to  the  nature  of  our  climate  ;  and  so  build  up  an  hypothesit 
that  is  directly  contradicted  by  facts.    We  may  tharcfore.  refer 
it,  with  a  more  philosophical  conjecture,  to  the  well-kaown 
incidents  of  our  history ;  to  that  large  transfutioa  of  QerraaD 
blood  into  our  veins,  which  was  made  at  the  settleaeota  of  tba 
Saxons  and  Danes  among  us.    Bat  these  or  any  otbar  achemts 
of  accounting  mechanically  for  the  discriminating.temparament 
of  kingdoms,  are  all,  I  am  convinced,  cbimerieal  and  vain,  fa* 
bricated  merely  by  the  fanciful  part  of  our  underataiidiog,  aad 
rejected  by  the  severer  the  moment  it  examines  them-  strietly. 
The  different  characters  of  nations  result  from  the  eanw  prin- 
ciple as  the  different  characters  of  individuals;  from  those  deep 
and  strong  lineaments  of  soul  which  are  impressed  upon  it  at 
Urst  by  the  hand  of  its  Almighty  Former.     He  has  throwa  a 
shade  of  thoughtfulness  into  the  original  texture  of  the  Romans, 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  and  the  Eaglisb; 
while  he  has  drest  up  the  ancient  Atheniana,. and  the  preseat 
French,  with  a  mixture  of  livelier  colours.    And  he  has  done 
both,  no  doubt,  for  those  mysterious  purposes  of  his  provi- 
dence, for  which  ho  so  wonderfully  diversifies  the  personal' 
tempers  of  men,  and  which  can  be  comprehended  only  by  Ike 
AiL-wisB  Mind  that  suggested  them.     But,  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  our  phlegm,  the  effect  is  too  obvious  not  to  be  seeoby 
foreigners,  and  too  powerful  not  to  be.felt  by  ourselves.    Aid 
it  has  had  a  particular  influence  upon  the  sermoM-of  the  island. 
**  That  some,  that  several  of  our  later  sermons  do  indeed 
touch  the  string  of  the  affections  at  times,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny.    B^X  that  they  touch  it  frequently,  that  they  touch  it 
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That  he  should  have  published  so  little  in  the  line  of 

powerfully,  that  thiey  sink  deep  into  it,  so  as  to  make  it  vibrate 
strongly  to  the  heart  and  soul ;  it  would  be  more  unjust  to 
allow. 

**  They  are  all  of  them  didactic,  from  the  radical  coldness  of- 
our  national  spirit.     And  they  are  some  of  them  sentimental 
lately,  from  the  more  airy  and  philosophising  taste  of  the  times.- 
But  they  are  not  affectionate. 

'*  Even  in  townsU  even  in  the  capital,  evea  in  the  inns  of 
court  there,  thre^^fourths  of  our  hearers  are  necessarily  em- 
ployed upon  the  lowerarts  of  life,  with  minds  wholly  estranged 
to  religious  speculation,  and  with  spirits  wildly  aSoat  after 
pleasure  and  after  interest.    And  are  these  the  beings  to  whom 
we  should  address  ourselves  in  a  high-wrought  delicacy  of 
sentiment  concerning- religion,  and  in  deep  and  laboured  dis- 
quisitions about  the  heart  of  man?  -  No,  surely  !      Such  rea^^ 
soniogs  may  be  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar  of  the  gods ;   but' 
they  ara  too  unsubstantial  food  for  nrartals — for  fallen,  cor-- 
rupted,  sinning  mortals. 

**  We  studiously  avoid  to  enter  the  high  regions  of  elo- 
quence, and  to  grasp  the  bolt,  and  to  dart  the  lightning  of  the^ 
Govpel  there.    We  k«ep  ourselves  in  a  lowar  kinil  of  atmos-*- 
phere.     We  love  to  amuse  ourselves  and  our  congregations, . 
^ith  catching  the  meteors  that  danoe  and  glitter  in  it/. 

^  The  eloqaenee  that  is  adapted  to  the  mixed  numbers  of  ir- 
eongregatitin,  is  of  a  mixed  kind  itself.     It  consists,    I  ap-* 
prehend,  not-  in  elegance  of  language,  not  in  refinement  o£' 
thought,  and  not  in  both  together ;  but  in  observations  that  lio 
level  to  the  common  intellects  of  mankind,  in  addresses  that  go 
directly  to  their  feelings,  and  in  a  bold,  pointed,  and  populan 
language  to  convey  them.     This  is  the  kind  of  oratory  which 
in  all  ages  has  played  its  magic  slights  so  successfully  upoi» 
the  heart  of  man.     This  is  the  kind  of  oratory  with  whicb- 
Cbristianity  so  effectually  arms  its  preachers.*^ 
•    And  this  is  the  kind  of  oratory  which  Whitaher  has^  In  thes* 
Sermons,  successfully  adopted.    Take  a  few:speclmeD8»  . 

'*  The  body  we  are  obliged  to  put  under  the  ear-th^t  to^sav^ 
OQfsclves  from  being  shocked  at  the  sight  ofthai' remainder  of 
th«  sentence  of  sia,  which  is  executed  upon  asafterdeatb.  Then 
all  that  once  was  healthy,  fair,  and  sparkling^  is  no  oiore.  Tha 
M*om  of  beauty^ on  this  cheek,  the  liveliness  of  meaning  in  the 
eye,  and  the  flush  of  health  in  4he  whole  eonntenanoe*  are  all 
loft  and  innk  in  one  common^mass  of  corruption.  The  brow* 
«a  which  the  concerns  of  empire  sat,  the  arm,  which  could 
direct  the  storm  of  battle,  orthelipi,  that  could  do  whatia 
much  more  important  than  either,  that  could  touch  effectually: 
the  hearts  of  a  congregation  with  the  feeling  eloquence  of  the 
Ooipel,  could  shake  them,  with  its  terronrs»  and  aould  s^tbe 

d2 
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his  profession  is  perhaps  to  be  lamented. 

then  with  iu  eomforts ;  all  lie  redneed  to  the  nne  level  witb 
the  -eomiDon  children  of  the  earth ;  all  lie  endiuing  the  Mme 
punishment  of  the  Fall,  and  all  lie  expecting  the  same  deliver* 
sineefromit.** 

With  respect  to  the  reeognHion  of  our  friends :  ^'  As  the 
same  body  is  to  be  raised  from  the  grave  that  Is  laid  there,  it 
must  appear  the  same  to  the  eye  of  all  beholders.  That, 
-which  makes  it  appear  the  same  through  Ufe,  must  equally 
make  it  appear  so  in  the  Resurrecliou.  The  same  fixed  and 
unalterable  parts  remain.  And  they  must  continue  to  give  it 
the  same  air,  the  same  turn  of  countenance  and  look,  as  It  had 
before.  The  whole  man,  therefore,  must  be  as  vtaXXj  di8« 
tin^uishable  by  every  eye  that  knew  htm,  asever  he  was  in  life. 

When  **  the  rocks  were  rent  and  the  graves  were  opened'* 
at  our  Saviour*s  crucifixion,  and  when  '^  many  bodies  of  Saints 
**  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  their  graves,  after  hii 
*'  Resurrection  ;**  **  they  went."  says  St.  Matthew,  '*  into  tks 
**  Holy  City,  and  appeared  unto  many.*' 

*^  Their  faces  were  yet  well-known  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  And,  when  they  rose  from  their  gravosals 
little  distance  from  the  city,  they  took  their  well-known  way 
into  it,  they  repaired  immediately  to  their  relatlonaand  frieadi 
there,  and  they  were  fully  kno^m  and  acknowledged  by  thssi. 
Had  they  not  been  known  to  have  died  and  been  bavledv  had 
they  not  been  evidently  and  plainly  the  very  persons  that  weft 
nmembered  to  have  died  and  been  buried  ;  tbey  would  not 
have  been  any  proof  of  a  miraculous  resurrection  to  the  Jews, 
they  would  not  have  appeared  as  men  risen  from  the  grave 
at  all. 

**'  And  to  place  the  point  (If  possible)  in  a  still  stronger  Ught 
for  you,  let  us  observe  the  Penan  of  our  Saviour  hlnarif  after 
his  resurreetion.— -He  was  just  the  same  man  la  aspect,  la  ak, 
in  manner,  that  he  was  before.  His  hands  and  his  feet  vrert 
even  stfll  marked  with  the  print  of  the  nails.  And  his  side 
even  still  shewed  the  scar  of  the  wound,  which  had  been  made 
la  it  by  the  spear.  His  eonntenance  also  was  exactly  the  same, 
and  as  readily  known  by  his  disciples  as  ever  It  was.  Andi  be 
had  even  the  same  peculiarities  of  voice  and  actiea,  whsch  had 
distinguished  him  before  his  Death. 

*'  But  there  Is  also  another  fieict,  whieh  Is  perhapa  still  jineit 
particalar.  On  the  same  day  of  the  Resurrection,  and  towards 
the  evening,  two  of  our  Saviour's  disciples  went  from  Jerass- 
lem  to  a  nelghbouringr  village,  when  onr  Saviour  joined  tfalSi 
on  the  road,  and  began  to  discourse  wHh  them.  **  Bot»"  says 
the  Scriptarr,  **  their  eyes  were  holden,  that  diey  shoaU  not 
«*  know  hiss."  They  would  have  known  him  by  his  look  aad 
Toice,  y^MCy  if  a  viracle  had  not  bean  exerted  to  profCBiU* 
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His   ^'  Oriffin  qf  ArianUmy^  however,  \$  a  Iwge 

And,  wbeu  they  hid  reaehed  the  village,  they  pressed  their 
noknowD  Saviour  to  go  io  and  epead  the  eveniog  vith.  them- 
tito  went  in  aooordingly.  And,  on  sitting  down  to  supper,  Ue 
said  Grace  before  meat  so  exactly  in  bis  old  manner,  the  ex- 
traordinary foree  upon  their  senses  being  now  wttMirawn,  as 
made  them  immediately  recoUeet  and  bmow  him.  ^  It  eame  to 
pass,**  says  St.  Luke,  **as  he  sat  at  meat  with  thesis  he  took 
**  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them ;  and  their 
^*  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him ;— and  he  was  known 
**  unto  them  in  breaking  of  bread.*' — Ouc  Savionr,  therefore, 
was  jnst  the  same  in  his  looks,  in  his  tone  of  voiee,  anil  in  his 

rttliarities  of  action,  after  his  Resurreetion,  as  he  was  before 
And,  eonseqoeotly,  we  shall  all  of  us  be  equally  the  same. 

**  Ye  may  yti  be  happy  for  ever.  But  perhaps  to-morrow  ye 
oannot.  Oh,  think  of  this,  and  resolve  to  beeoom  religions 
to-day.  Thoae  Blessed  Spirits,  which  were  onee  on  earth  and 
are  bow  in  Paradise,  are  all  earnestly  wishing  you  to  resolve 
upon  this,  are  all  earnestly  praying  that  ye  may«  and  ooald 
tbey  be  allowed,  would  all  come  from  their  seats  of  joy  to. 
•abort  you  to  do  so.  And  let  voor  Preacher's  voice  supply 
the  want  of  theirs.  Oh,  hear  them  as  speaking  in  me^  and 
igUiM^iP  to  y<*V  by  every  solemn  and  every  tender  tie,  to  tfiie 
■o  longer  about  religion,  but  to  seize  the  present  momeat,  and 
to  be  as  happy  as  they  are.  They  are  some  of  them,,  no  doubt,, 
your  particular  friends,  they  are  some  of  them  your  dearest 
relations.  The  Father  calls  to  hi»  Children,  and  the  Child  to 
his  Parents ;  Sisters  call  to  Brothers,  and  Brothers  to  Sisters ; 
VlTives  call  to  their  Husbands,  and  Husbands  to  thAir  Wives  ; 
they  all  call  from  Eternity  to  you,  to  be  religious  in  life,  and 
flo  to  be  blessed  afterwards.  They  want  yonr  company,  to  add 
cnreo  to  the  happiness  of  Paradise*  For  their  sakes^  as  well 
^  yoor  own,  tbey  beseech  yon  to  bethink  yourselves,  while 
jenave  time  for  thinking,  and  to  make  your  decisive  choice 
IOC  Heaven  immediately.  Their  souls  yearn  with  more  than 
■Mirtal  tenderness  towards  you.  They  leel  a  generous  eon- 
CEsni  for  you,  superior  to  what  they  ever  felt  on  earth.  Thelv 
thoughts  are  frequeutly  flying  bsuek  with  a  meltingaess  of 
•fleoubato  you,  and  are  hovering  ^itwere)  abonttheobjecta 
of  their  dearest  regards  on  earth.  They  are  in^nltely  desUooa 
of  your  happiness.  They  long  to  see  you  amoug  them. 
4ifiA  they  would  spring  forwaxd  with  raptnroua  ej^nltatioot 
io  greet  you  on  your  arrival  thereu*' 

Sis  E.  Davy  *s  ideas  of  the  soul  in  another  sta^e  of  being, 
nien  to  be  modified  by  his  philosophy.  ''  It  \»  the  law  of 
pivine  Wisdom,*'  says  Sir  H,,  *'  that  uo  spirit  oarriai:  with  it 
nto  another  state  of  being  any  babU  or  meataL  qaelity  ezoe^ 
those  which  m  pounected  with  its  u^w  wapta  pr  eiyoyiMims ; 
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Tolame*    It  is  a  controversial  tract,  full   of  eraditioiii 

«nd  knowledpre  relating  to  the  earth  uronld  be  no  more  usefol 
to  these  arlorified  beings  than  their  earthly  system  of  orfrsnized 
dost.  There  is,  however,  one  sentiment  or  passion  which  the 
spiritaal  essence  carries  with  it  into  all  its  stages  of  t>eing — the 
loTe  of  knowledge  or  of  intellectual  power,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  love  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  unbounded  power,  or  the  Iots 
of  God.** — Sir  H.  Dayy's  Consolations,  p.  57. 

Sir  H.  DaTy*s  Vision  has  been  ridiculed  by  onr  Infidel 
materialists.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  nothing  absurd  is 
his  persuasion  that  the  female  figure  which  he  described,  had 
been  preiemaiuratty  visible  to  his  mind*s  eye  ;  and  that  at 
length  he  actually  met  the  representatiTe  of  his  Tisionary 
friend.  I  do  not  enquire  why  «  Tision  might  not  have  ap« 
peared  to  *'  Davy,  as  well  as  to  Paul  :**  for  this  were  to 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  tabernacle,  which  I  abhor: — ^Bnt 
the  ••  opaiLa  ^la  rtic  vvktoq**  in  the  Troad,  might,  in  a  slmihr 
manner,  have  re-appeared  in  Macedonia. — A  critic  hath  asked, 
with  great acuteness  of  discrimination  *'  though  events  may  be 
prophesied  because  they  are  foreseen,  how  can  the  identity  nf 
the  figure  in  the  Vision  with  the  Female  be  so  explained  f"^ 
— >See  the  Consolations,  p.  71. 

Under  the  sanction  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  I  will  venture  to  re- 
capitulate what  I  had  urged,  many  years  ago,  on  the  snl^eet  of 

our  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world. 

*  *  *  *  «  « 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  probability  of  spirits  ap- 
pearing to  us,  is,  that  in  every  country  the  stories  of  appari- 
tions are  less  numerous  and  less  currently  received,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  civilization  increases ;  and  that  the  greater  number 
haye  been  discarded  at  first  sight  as  absurd,  or  have  been 
proved,  howcfer  specious,  to  be  false,  hi  consequence  of  a 
close  investigation.  Allowing  this  argument  its  M\  force  and 
scope,  it  by  no  means  tends  to  prove  that  spf rits  never  appear. 
All  we  can  reasonably  grant  to  it,  must  be,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  narratives  of  spirits  hafe  owed  their  origin  to  fancy, 
their  propagation  to  credulity.  A  nd,  as  credulity  is  proportion- 
ed to  Ignorance,  unenlightened  countries  must  be  more  fertile 
than  the  elfilized  in  superstitious  inventions.  This  must  be 
invariably  the  case.  A  vast  diversity  of  phenomena  which 
were  thought  supernatural  In  the  darker  ages,  are  now  gene- 
rally known  to  arise  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  But  H 
does  not  follow,  (as  Sir  H.  Davy  rightly  observes)  that  there 
is  nothing  supernatural.  On  this  ground  we  may  reject  the 
mil  acles  of  Christ  as  il  I  nsions.  Thereare  a  variety  of  false  re- 
ligions in  the  known  world ;  but  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude 
that  all  are  fictitious.  Nor,  because  most  apparition  storier 
are  fabnlous,  does  it  follow,  that  all  are  fabulovs-. 
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dear  in  iu  historical  deductionSy  convincing  in  its  rea* 

Agaia,  it  haili  beea  argued,  that  in  matt  tales  of  this  sort- 
there  is  wanliBg  D§o  diffmu  vJadttfetiofbM— ihU  the  OMtter  is 
too  frivolous  for  supernatural  iaterposition*  Bat  are  we  con- 
peteot  judges  OB  the  subject?  Perhaps,  ao  affair  appareutiy 
tritiai  may  iarolve  soiae  important  event  ia  feturtty.  Is  it  not 
nresimptioB  in  us  to  say*  that  thaerraad^  a  spirit  was  frivo- 
loas?  Or,  admitting  the:trtt|^of.tlieobser'vaUpa4B  many  eases, 
shall  we  assert  that  nothing  oan  possibly  happen  to  ceqaiie 
or  j  nstify  snch  aa  int^rfereaee  ?  Shall  we  presama  to  Csthom 
the  counsels  of  God,  QVidetermine  the  eods  or  has  providence? 

That  spirttsSwoewhera  exist,  after  their  separation  from 
the  body,  I  assnmaasa.poiat  allowed  by  the  philosophical  be-r 
liever.  Bat,  where. they  exist;  is  a  queviion  net. easily  re- 
solved. Gonsoiotts  of.our  actions,  our  deparled.frieads  may  be 
sepposed  to  guard  ns.from  danger;  may  pitch  their  tents  aroand- 
our  beds*  It  was  Seeker's  opinion  (and  the  Arahbishop  was 
never  aeensed  of  credulity  or  superstition)  that  "  our  apirita, 
**wben  separated  from  the  body,  shallihs  sensible  of-  whattis 
*' transaeting  on eufth-T^faall  be  witnesses  of  tbecondnetaadi 
**  asntlmaou  of  theTrieadawaleaae.  behind  ua^** 

But  how,  (it  is  asked,)  can  a  spirit  be  visible— an  immateiial» 
being  to  onr  corporeal  eyesi  I  have  always  eoasiderad  this 
qaeation  as' ridiculous:  for  it.oan  never  bc'solfed,  Borought 
it  to  be  asked,  before  weknow  hqw  spirits  exist.  But;  granting 
that  they  are  essentially  invisible,  the  Deity  has  surely  the 
power  of  investing  a  apirit  with  matter,  in  order  to  produoe 
visibility.  I  hope  it  is  not  unphiloeophioaU  to  falk  of  the  soul, 
and  tifa  body,  as  anltedin  one  person.  A  spirit,  then,  by  thai 
aaperiBdoetion  of  the  slightest  shadowy  aubstanea  nm^y  ba- 
nandered  aiaiUe  to  the  eye,  though  atil  I  iinpalpai>le. 

laahort,  I  will  venture  to  asaeit,  that  he,  whotruly^believea 
tlm  aoripturea,  mast  believe  in  the  Appeatame^  of  spirits^ 

Tliat  they  were  onoe  accustomed  to  manliest  themselves  to-. 
t]ieeyeaof.Buin,iaatnitii  which  we  cannot  possibly,  gainsay* 
The  Apparition. of  Samuel,  conjured  op  by  the  witch  of  Bndor, 
is  strong  scriptural  evidence  in  point.  I  know  it  hath  beea. 
daabted  whether  Samuel  really  appeared  or  not:  bat  ii hath; 
been  doubted  only  by  those  who  would  pervert  the;  plaiai 
raeaaingofseripture.  The  sacred  historian  positively  aseestai 
tlmftitwasiKanmiW  hinuelfi  the  Son  of  Siraeh  credita  the: 
assertion.  Let  us  refer,  however^  to  the  gospel  of  Chriatw  hi) 
St.  Matthew,  we  find  that  our  Saviour's  disciples,  whes  ttiey 
saw  Jeaua  walking  on  the  aea,  ^*  were  treohled,  sayingv  liUa 
MfiirU.**  And  our  Saviour,  aftev  his  rasBrreetlon,  appearing  to 
hie  diaoiples,  was  dreaded  as  a  tpirU :  buT  he  said^'*  Uandhi 
**  mt  ami'Beei  for  atpirit  hathnoi/UA  and  ktmif  09^0  see  ma. 

**Aa«s.*'    Now  it  is  not  to  be  sapposadv  thajt  oas  Swriour 
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fonings,  beautiful  id  its  iUostrationSy  and  patlietic  in  itt^ 

wovld  bamoiir  notions  absoloteljr  Mse  nnd  gronndless.  If 
spirits  could  not  apptnr,  he  wonid  h»Tn  remoted  the  terror  of 
hif  disciples,  reach  more  effectonlly,  by  infgminf  them  that- 
what  they  imagined,  was  impossible.  Bat  he  affirms,  that  he 
is  not  a  spirit,  with  this  Tery  remarkable  obserTatlon,  that 
**  atpirit  hath  nol/Mhamd' btmet,**  We  have  here  even  a  de- 
finition of  a^  spirit.  We  learn,  fstm- the  month  of  onr  Lord 
himself,  that  a  spirit,  thoagh  impalpable,  nitLj  be  rendered 
▼isible.  If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  aspirit,  Jesnt  Christ 
has  here  imposed  a  falshood  open  the  world. 

That  spirits  hare  appeared,  then,  is  plain  from  seriptnre. 
And  what  should  prevent  their  continaing  still  to  Tisit  est  It 
hath  indeed  been  snpposed,  that,  front'  oar  8a?i oar's  time  all 
Apparitions  hare  aeased  t  bat  I  see  no  reason  to  support  tiie 
conjectare.  To  eoUeet  instances  of  Apparitions  is  b^de  my 
purpose;  which  is  merely  to  represent  the  absnrdity  of  reject- 
ing as  false  and  nnfonnded,  every  aceoant  of  onr  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  spirits.  As  I  am  in  possession,  however,  of 
a  story  which  seems  weft^  authenticated,  an^  which,  I  believe, 
was  never  published^  FshaH  beg  leave  to  present  it  to  my 
readers. 

When  Admiral  Goates  was  commanding  a  squadron  in  the' 
Bast  Indies  he  met  with  this  extraordinary  incident.  Retiring 
one  night  to  his  lodging* room,  he  saw  the  fbrm  of  his  wife 
standing  at  his  bed  side,  as  plainly  (he  nsed  to  say)  as  he  had 
ever  seen  her  in  England.  Greatly  agitated,  he  hurrie^from 
the  room,  and' joined  his  brother-officers «  who  were  not  yet 
retired  to  rest.  Bat  willing  to  persuade  himself  that  this  ap- 
pearance was  a  mere  illusion,  he  went  again  into  his  bed-room, 
where  he  sgain  saw  his  wife,,  in  the  same  attitude  as  before. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  speak  to  him ;  but  then  slowly  waved 
her  hand  and  disappeared.  In  the  last  letters  he  had  received 
from  England  he  was  informed,  that  his  wife  was  perfectly 
well :  his  mind,  in  short,  had  been  qaite  composed.  Of  this 
Tery  singular  occurrence,  however,  be  immediately  set  down 
the  particulars  in  his  memorandum-book,  noticing  the  exact 
time  in  which  it  happened.  He  saw  slso  a  minute  made  to  the 
same  purpose,  by  several  of  his  friends  on  board.  The  ship 
had  began  her  voyage  homeward ; '  so  that  before  he  could 
receive  any  intelligence  from  England,  he  arrived  there:  and 
on  enqoiry  for  his  wife,  he  not  only  found  that  she  was  dead,  - 
but  that  she  died  at  the  Very  same  hoor  of  the  night,  when  her 
spirit  appeared  to  him  in  the  East  Indies.  This  account  the 
admiral  himself  has  often  given  to  a  near  relation,  who  had 
seen  indeed  the  memorandnm  on  the  admiral's  pocket-book  ; 
and  who  more  than  once  related  to  me  the  above  particulars. 

I  would  on\j  remarjc  in  conclusion*  that  we  should  check 
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appeals  to  every  Christian  sentiment.* 

every  propensity  to  dismiss  as  untrue  what  we  cannot  account 
for  by  the  rules  of  short-sighted  reason.  Such  a  disposition, 
-"which  is  founded  in  vanity  and  presumption,  may  materially 
affect  our  happiness;  since  it  generally  terminates  in  pyrrho* 
nism— often  in  infidelity.  The  belief  in  spirits,  which  I  have 
here  profes!»ed,  hath,  doubtless,  a  religious  tendency.  There 
•are  some,  it-is  true,  who  would  not  belieye,  though  oce  rose 
from  the  dead?  yet  on  most  minds,  the  ideas  I  have  suggested 
concerning  spirits  might  produce  a  beneficial  influence.  The 
circumstance  of  apparitions  includes  the  existence  of  the  soul : 
•It  implies  a  future  state :  it  intimates  our  connection  with  the 
world  of  spirits^i  it  brings  departed  friends  around  us :  it  even 
secures  to  us  the  endearing  satisfaction  of  a  parent's  care, 
though  that  parent  be  no  more  seen :  it  bids  us  **  rejoice  with 
Irembling  :**  and  it  inspires  us  with  clearer  and  llTelier  ideas 
of  the  omnipresence  of  our  God, 

These  observations  may  be  taken  as  a  corollary  to  my 
^'  Kssay  on  ihe  6oul  in  an  Intermediate  State.*' 

Expressing  their  approbation  of  this  Essay,  I  have  letters 
Trom  Bishop  Burgess,  from  Bishop  Pelham,  from  the  Arch- 
deacons Short  and  Nares,  and  from  Mr.  Rennell.  Mr.  Ren* 
"Dell  had  written  on  the  same  subject.  '*  Your  Essay,"  said 
'Bishop. Burgess,  **  will,  as  I  conceive,  not  only  be  interesting 
*'^lo  all  sincere  Christians,  butafi'ord  a  substantial  answer  to 
**■  the  materialists,  whom  Mr.  Rennell  has  ably  combated  upon 
*"' other  grounds." 

*  Origin  of  Arianism,    dedicated  to   Bishop  Uorseley. — 

**  "With  abilities  much  less  vigorous,  and  with  learning  much 
more  contracted,  I  have  here  engaged  in  assertion  of  the  same 
cause.  But  I  have  acted  differently  from  your  Lordship.  I 
have  entered  directly  into  the  heart  of  the  controversy.  This 
yoa  declined  to  do,  because  the  arguments  on  both  sides  had 
been  repeatedly  canvassed,  you  thought,  and  nothing  new 
could  be  advanced  upon  the  subject.  1 -flatter  myself,  that  I 
have  advanced  something  new  and  just  upon  it ;  and  have  in* 
troduced  a  traiu  of  historical  argumentation,  which  is  at  once 
novel  io  its  direction,  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  decisive 
in  its  eflScacy." 

**  The  Logos  is  thus  the  Providence  of  God.  The  rises  and 
the  falls  of  cities,  kingdoms,  and  empires ;  all  that  has  marked 
the  public  fortunes  of  man,  with  many  and  awful  revolutions, 
and 

billowed  high 

With  human  agitation, 
the  public  history  of  man ;  result  from  the  controuling  super- 
intendence of  this  God  at  the  pole  of  the  universe.    He  there, 
^ith  bis  strong  hand,  tarns  the  globa  as  he jpleases.    New  ona 
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It  has  been  said,  that  Horselej  and  Whitaker  were 
congenial  spirits.     But  Horseley  condescended  not  to 

fide  is  uppermost,  and  now  another ;  a^  he  sees  will  be  best, 
for  his  f^eral  plans  or  wisdom.  And  be  makes  his  san  of 
prosperity  to  shine  upon  this  side;  then  to  resign  It  up  again, 
to  the  darlcness  of  adversity ;  and  so  to  pass  and  illamine  ano- 
Iher:  jastaseasily,  just  almost  as  regularly,  and  only  not  in 
■o  short  interrals  of  eontimiance,  as  he  caases  the  retaros  of 
day  and  night. 

After  an  eirtract  and  translation  from  the  poems  of  Orphens, 
he  says:  **  Vi^ith  equal  concern  and  admiration  we  see  the  old 
^rd,  searching  oat  for  his  Redeemer  amidst  the  clouds  of 
Heathenism,  catching  a  strong  and  lively  glimpse  of  him  at 
times,  and  then  losing  him  again  in  the  gathering  thickness  of 
bis  atmosphere.  We  see  him  very  naturally  exulting  in  tlie 
Tiew ;  calling  on  his  son  Musseas.  to  share  it  with  him ;  yet 
considering  himself  in  the  act,  as  presuming  to  undraw  the  ear- 
tahi  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  disclose  the  solemn  secrets  of  God; 
and  so  standing  forth  the  venerable  prophet  of  the  Messiah,  to 
the  early  ages  of  Heathenism.  His  nistorical  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  great  Chaldean,  induces  as  the  less  to  wonder  at 
bis  theological  acquaintance  with  the  Logos.  Hs  had  aecess 
to  some  sources  of  information,  which  have  been  long  useless 
to  the  world,  and  have  therefore  been  lost  by  it.  And  the  cur- 
.rent  from  them  runs  wlHi  an  amazing  clearness  and  force 
through  the  pages  of  this  poet. 

*'  S«ch  is  the  astonishing  delineation  of  the  Orand  Saviour 
of  mankind,  by  the  very  early  pencil  of  this  respectable  Hea- 
then !  It  is  very  like  the  delineation  of  him  given  us  by  Virgil 
before.  Both  are.  no  doubt,  copies  taken  from  the  same  primi- 
tive original.  This  copy  by  Orphens.  is  awfully  pleasing  and 
-agreeably  striking.  The  veil  of  Heathen  ignorance,  indeed, 
has  thrown  a  shade  over  some  of  the  finer  features  of  the  face. 
But  the  figure  comes  livelily  and  boldly  forward,  upon  the 
'Canvas.  We  hail  with  religious  rapture  the  Evangelical  Re- 
storer of  man,  we  gaze  with  devout  fondness  unoa  our  Patron 
"•nd  our  Benefactor,  in  this  antient  portrait  by  the  hand  of  Hea- 
thenism. And  in  reverential  silence  we  contemplate,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Godhead  on  his  brow,  the  lustre  of  the  Godhead  in 
bis  eye.  and  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead  throegh  all  the  lin^- 
nents  of  his  face.  Such  is  tiic  Jore  of  the  Christians,  as  formed 
'by  this  Phidias  of  little  fame !  It  serves  wonderfully  with 
Virgirs,  Epicharmus's,  and  all  the  other  accounts  before,  to 
shew  us  what  an  insight  many  good  men  had,  in  the  early  ages 
of  Heathenism,  into  the  great  counsels  of  Heaven  for  the  reco* 
verv  of  man.  It  particalarly  shewsus  in  conjunction  with  them, 
"With  what  a  strong  eifiision  of  light  they  saw  the  fia/«re  of  Him, 
^ho  was  to  be  the  agent  in  carrying  those  counieli  into  exe- 
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thank  Whitaker  for  his  present  of  the  ^'  Arianism.'' 
The  praise  of  Van  Mildert,  however,  is  sterling  praise. 

cotion,  and  in  effecting^  that  reeoyery  by  them.  And  it  Anally 
unites  with  all,  to  shew  us  the  three  grand  divisions  of  past  and 
of  present  mankind.  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians;  all  eon- 
earring  to  ascribe  the  plenitude  of  deriTative  Divinity  to  their 
common  Logos  ;  and  all  in  concert  acknowledging  him  with 
pious  awe,  as  their  Brother  by  a  material  birth,  as  their  In- 
Mtrucior  and  Exhorter  by  office,  and  yet,  under  the  Father,  as 
their  Creator  originally,  their  Governor  and  Preserver  at 
present,  and  their  Lord  God  Omnipotent  for  ever.*' 

At  the  dose  of  this  noble  work,  Mr.  W.  thus  speaks  of  oor 
most  notorious  Socinians  ; 

**  Even  at  Socinianism  did  Mr.  Chillingworth  stop  in  all 
probability,  only  because  his  life  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
accident.  Had  it  been  continued  to  its  natural  length,  he 
would  have  gone  probably  to  the  very  point  at  the  bottom,  to 
which  Mr.  Whiston  shows  us  two  of  his  own  acquaintance  ac- 
tnatly  going.  We  have  already  seen  Mr.  Chillingworth  *•*  by 
**  degrees  grown  confident  of  nothing,  and  a  sceptic  at  least  in 
*'  the  great  mysteries  of  Faith.*^  All  Arianism  originates  from 
Infidelity.  The  Jewish,  as  we  have  already  seen,  resulted  from 
their  Sadduceism.  The  same  spirit,  which  makes  a  man  ques- 
tioD  the  language  of  his  God,  rejects  its  obvious  meaning,  and 
wrests  it  into  one,  that  common  sense  proclaims  could  never  bia 
intended,  by  such  language  from  .such  a  Being  ;  in  a  single 
effort  more,  tortures  the  language  into  Socinianism,  and  in  ano- 
ther, rejects  tiie  revelation  Ihat  needed  all  this.  Infidelity  thus 
easily  becomes,  at  once  the  womb  and  the  grave  of  Arianism. 
**  From  dust  thou  art,**  is  written  by  the  hand  of  God  upon  the 
brow  of  Arianism,  **  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  .T^efb 
are  only  three  stages  of  declension,  from  Chri^anity  into 
Deism.  Mr.  Whiston  showed  himself  very  ready  for  ifae  se- 
cond, when,  with  all  the  anticipated  blasphemy  of  the  most  sa- 
vage Socinian,  he  dared  to  charge  the  scriptures  of  God  with 
weakness  and  absurdity.  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  finish'^ed'f^ 
*of  tTiem,  when  he  died  ;  and  was  ready,  I  fear,  for  the  third. 
<^bubb  too,  whose  name  was  formerly  of  some  notoriety  luthe 
lists  of  infidel  fame,  but  is  nearly  lost  and  forgotten  in  the 
crowds  upon  the  rolls  at  present;  was  first  an  Arian,  then  a 
Socinian,  and  finally  a  Deist.  Morgan  also,  another  phantom 
*of  unbelief,  that  once  stalked  about  formidable  in  its  nothing- 
ness, was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  commenced  an  Arian, 
and  concluded  an  Infidel.  And  Dr.  Priestley,  as  we  may  fairly 
eonjecturefroih  the  past  to  the  future,  in  the  history  of  his  owa 
mind;  and  as  we  may  reasonably  infer,  from  these  dreadtnl  ex- 
amples of  others  ;  having  not  stopped,  as  his  obvious  original 
'  'Vr.  Whiston  stopped,  but  having  gone»  as  Mr.  Chlllingwortk 
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Even  had  Horseley's  silence  implied  cemare,  the  ap- 
platne  of  the  Bishop  of  Darfaant  wedkl  have  meie 
than  counterbalanced  it.* 

went  before,  from  orthodoxy  down  throqgh  Arianisn  into  So- 
cinUaism;  is  eTen  now  rollings  on  with  Morgan  and  with 
Chubb,  and  will  at  last  be  engulphed  with  them,  in  **  that  Se- 
bornian  bog'^  of  Deism.  The  Doctor  is  already  come — 1  trem- 
ble while  I  repeat  it — is  come  already  to  intimate— -what t— 
the  Tery  fallibility  eTen  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer  himself.^ 
'^  Some  are  now  unreasonably  apprehenslTe,'*  he  cries  in  one 
of  bis  later  pamphlets,  *'  that  those  who  disbelieTe  the  miraeu- 
**  lous  conception,  or  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Christ  and  the 
**'  Apostles,  in  cases  with  respect  to  which  the  object  of  their 
**  mission  did  not  require  inspiration ;  are  in  danger  of  rejeet- 
*'  ing  Christianity."  Dr.  Priestley  thus  talces  away  from  our 
Saviour,  as  he  had  antecedently  taken  from  his  apostles,  tbit 
plenitude  of  inspiration  in  preaching  or  writing  about  ClirEiti* 
anity ;  which  alone  can  preclude  the  intrusion  of  error,  and 
ensure  the  presence  of  truth.  He  reduces  HifH  **  in  whoii 
were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,'*  to  the 
same  leTcl  of  lowness  in  illumination,  to  which  he  had  redaeed 
.  his  apostles  and  CTangelists  before.  He  consequetetly  ranks 
*'  the  Lord  from  heaYen,*'  in  that  line  of  inconclasiTe  reason- 
ars;  in  which  he  had  previously  ranked  the  principal  of  hli 
human  agents.  And  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  made, 
for  such  a  deistical  flight  of  impiety,  is  what  I  hare  plead- 
ed in  favour  of  Mr.  Whiston;  what  is  seemingly  suggest- 
ed to  us  here,  by  the  Doctor's  overleaping  all  the  intermCditte 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  coming  at  a  bound  to  the  conclu- 
ai^n,  and  even  speaking  of  this  as  known  to  be  adopted  and 
aTowed  t>efore,  when  no  adoption  appears,  and  no  avowal  ii 
noticed ;  and  what,  I  would  fain  hope,  will  prove  a  Talid  el- 
euse  in  that  day,  when  the  Insulted  Saviour  shall  bec'biae  an 
Avenging  Judge,  and  an  eternity  of  fortune  shall  be  suapended 
on  his  tongue.  At  least  the  Doctor  has,  with  a  melancholy 
usefulness  to  the  whole  world  of  Christianity,  shown  as  the 
regular  progress  of  Arian  infidelity  consummated  in  his  own 
history ;  and  appears  before  us  at  this  moment  a  striking  and 
solemn  evidence  himself,  that  to  deny  the  Divinity  of  our  St- 
fiour,  does,  by  the  necessary  impulse  of  endeavouring  to  vin- 
dicate the  denial,  by  the  judicial  curse  of  God  upon  the  re- 
doubled impiety,  and  by  a  precipitate  gradation  of  absurdity 
from  both,  draw  the  mind,  at  last,  to  deny  the  very  inspiration 
of  all  our  scriptural  writers,  to  deny  even  the  very  insplratioB 
of  oar  grand  and  oral  Teacher  Himself,  and  consequently  to 
charge  both  with  Folly  and  with  Falsehood  in  their  instrae* 
tions;  so  to  shelter  finally  from  refutation,  in  the  blasphenftf 
af  Jadaism,  of  Heathenism,  and  of  Hell.*' 

*    Saa  Van  MildcrCs  Boyle  Lectares, 
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In  a  Sermon  preached  at  Topsham  at  tbe  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter's  Visitation  in  1794,  on  a  text  pecaliarlj 
applicable  to  Arianism  (viz.  2.  St.  John  9.  10.  II.) 
I  i^rred  to  an  incident,  which  has  been  illustrated  by 
Whitaker.  This  Sermon  the  late  Archdeacon  Moore 
was  pleased  to  notice  with  high  approbation.  He  read 
the  MS.  with  avidity ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  follow, 
iog  aa  well  narrated  and  reasoned  upon: 

^*  At  the  time  when  St.  John  composed  his  Gospel, 
and  probably  when  he  wrote  his  three  Epistles,  he  was 
resident  at  Bphesus.  At  this  juncture,  one  of  the 
apostle's  greatest  enemies,  was  Cerinthus;  who  waa 
strenuous  in  preaching  to  his  followers  inthatdty^  wl^at 
wo  now  distinguish  by  the  doctrine  of  Arianism. 

Now  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  that 
St.  John  published  his  Gospel,  in  order  to  check  the 
growth  of  those  dangerous  errors  which  Certnthos  bfd 
propagated  with  so  much  industry. 

That  St.  John  wrote  his  three  Epistles,  also,  with  t)b» 
same  view,  is  extremely  probable.  The  second  EpjsfM 
(firem  which  the  text  is  taken)  addressed  to  a  certain 
honpurable  matron  and  her  children,  was  admirably 
well  calculated  for  this  purpose. 

And  the  text  itself  refers  to  the  Arians,  and  possibly 
tp  Cerinthus  himself;  at  th^  s«ne  time  that  it  soggpeiiU 
a  hint  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  witl»  respept  to  tb^ir 
l^haviour  towards  heretics. 

In  the  tei^t,  St.  John  observes,  **  He  that  abideth  ia 
t>he  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  both  the  Father  and  th^ 
Son."  Here,  itshopid  seem,  the  divinity  of  Cbrist  ia 
l^ald  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresyr  Th^ 
tpos^  then  proceeds :  ^'  If  there  come  any  unto  yout 
and  brinir  ^^^  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your; 
hoqse,  neither  bid  him  Oodrspeed:  for  he  thatbiddeth 
hm  Qod^peei,  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  From 
these  words  it  appears,  that  those  heretical  seducers^ 
wbo,  m  th^  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  denied  the  es* 
fl9ntia^  doctnnea  of  Christianity,  were  considered  aa 
Qt^ecjtf  0f  de^est^ktioo,  and  e^qliU^  from  all  cc^mtuiiipft 
with  the  true  believer.     And  the  prohibition  bid  him 
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not  God'Speedf  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  form,  or  to  allude  to  the  Jewish  practice  to- 
wards excommunicated  persons ;  who  were  not  only  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren,  but  eTen 
marked  out  as  unworthy  of  common-place  civilities. 

If  the  text  be  pointed  at  the  Arian^  with  regard  to  the 
^rian,  also,  it  furnishes  a  rule  of  conduct.  The  apostle 
directs  the  honourable  lady  and  her  family,  to  whom 
the  Epistle  is  addressed,  not  to  receive  an  Arian  into 
her  house. 

The  rites  of  hospitality  practised  in  those  days  are 
well  known.  The'  rich  considered  it  as  a  duty  incara- 
bent  OB  them  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  traveller,  to 
receive  him  into  their  houses,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
proper  refreshments  on  his  journey.  And  during  the 
more  simple  ages,  the  stranger  required  no  introductory 
formalities  to  secure  his  welcome.  But,  in  the  politer 
eras,  when  the  manners  became  refined;  both  the  appear- 
ance and  the  character  of  the  stranger  were  particularly 
noticed. 

Such  must  have  been  the  state  of  manners  at  the 
place  where  St.  John's  female  correspondent  resided; 
since  he  exhorts  her  to  be  always  on  her  guard  agaiost 
the  Arian,  not  to  receive  within  her  doors  a  person  so 
obnoxions  to  the  Church  ;  and,  having  denied  him  ad- 
mittance, not  to  bid  him  God'Speed^ 

This,  though  in  the  common  acceptation  a  term  of 
mere  ceremony,  was  yet  considered  by  the  apostle  in  a 
serious  light.  1  o  bid  a  man  God^peed^  was  literally 
to  wish  him  success  in  the  name  of  God.  And  to  wish 
such  a  heretic  success  in  the  name  of  God,  was,  in  the 
apostle's  idea,  no  other  than  to  sanction  his  heresy; 
and  in  truth  to  become  '^  a  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.*' 
'  If  merely  to  receive  an  Arian  as  a  traveller,  were 
anworthy  the  sincere  believer,  it  would  have  been  much 
BM>re  indecorous  to  treat  him  as  an  acquaintance,  agree- 
ably to  the  usual  modes  of  intercourse.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  text — in  which  case,  the 
apostle  cautions  the  elect  lady  against  entertainiBg  sa 
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Arian  in  her  hoase.    And  he  might  have  pointed  to 
Bome  notorious  Arian,  possibly  to  Cerinthus  himself. 

That  this  explanation  is  just,  is  probable  from  several 
circumstances.  Bat  what  more  particolarlj  illustrates 
the  text,  is  the  conduct  of  St.  John  himself,  at  an  acci- 
dental* interview  with  his  grand  opponent. 

Cerinthus  had  revolted  from  the  Church,  controvert- 
ing its  received  doctrines  even  in  the  face  of  the  vener- 
able apostle,  and  seducing  the  multitude  from  the. 
I^nuine  faith  of  Christ. 

And  so  extremely  obnoxious  was  this  heretic  to  St. 
John,  that  the  apostle  one  day  meeting  him  at  the  bath^ 
rushed  from  the  bathing-house  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  antipathy.  This  anecdote,  though  there  be 
every  reason  to  belieye  it  true,  hath  been  often  re- 
presented as  apocryphal. 

If,  however,  it  be  unfounded,  the  greater  part  of  our 
historical  records  both  antient  and  modern,  must  be 
discredited  on  the  same  grounds.  But  if  we  receive  it 
as  authentic,  we  shall  see  in  the  most  stnking  lights 
*^  what  a  great  object  of  aversion  an  Arian  was  to  an 
Apostle." 

f  shall  first  state  the  fact  exactly  as  it  is  related.* 
Icemsus  informs  us,  that  *'  at  the  time  he  wrote,  there 
vrere  people  living  who  heard  Poly  carp  declare,  that 
John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  entering  a  bathijig- 

^  JUmt  or  acifiroorcc  avrn  [UBKvKapwov],  ori   IiiMtwiftf  • 
^P9>  KvfHuiM^rvCt  fv  m  B^&(r<M  tp^svBuc  \»9a90a$t  uu  $9tiy 

*'  t^f^^*l*n  'xiA  TO  poK^vnQV  0Vfi.7riant  tvSov  oyros  J^qpivfiny 
m  rgc  aXi}^liac  «x^f)«."  Irenaeus,  Mp,  Har,  UU  3,  p. 
204.  For  i(  more  complete  account  of  this  iacident,  seeOrIgm 
of  AvUmlsm,  pp.  430,  448.  At  the  eondasSon  of  Wliltaker*s 
lennififl  wpA  ingenious  not?,  we  Rre  foreiUy  struck  with  the  Ibl- 
loivfni;  PD^erTatioa  :  *'  The  faith  of  tb?  ^eosrf^ity  of  sahoUrs, 
in  the  early  and  human  history  of  our  religion,  is  like  the  roek- 
ing-stone  of  oar  Heathen  ancestors  ;  a  something  thrown  into  a 
tremulous  agitation,  by  the  itaik  if  an  atpMM  toochiag  it  \ 
W;miB  ev«p  il^iorvi  ojtk  ffi^nt  eanppt  really  oosettlo  it  fre»  its 
ci^ntrel^  Wihst  fin  admirable  illustration  islhis]  worth  volumss 
apon  volttDtes  of  cold  phlegmatio  reasoning. 

a  2 
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house  at  Ephesus,  and  seeing  Cerinthuf  there,  ahrapllf 
withdrew  without  bathing,  and  at  the  same  instant  ex 
oiaimed  :  "  Let  us  fly,  lest  the  roof  fall  down  upon  oi 
whilst  Cerinthus  is  within,  that  enemy  to  the  truth." 

IrensBus  tells  this  curious  anecdote  on  the  poitti?e 
authority  of  some  then  alive,  who  had  recei?ed  it  from 
Polycarp.  And  Eusebius  cites  Irenaus  for  the  ind- 
denty  as  relating  to  Cerinthus. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that 
Epiphanius  had  applied  the  fact  concerning  the  bathing- 
house  to  Ebion.  But  it  appears,  that  Ebion  preacbei 
his  heresy  equally  with  Ceriuthus,  in  the  place  of  St 
John*8  residence.  They  w^re  contemporaries :  and  botk 
might  have  met  the  eyes  of  the  apostle,  at  the  time  wbea 
he  rushed  from  the  bath.  And  as  they  were  botk 
preachers  of  Ariaoism,  whether  St.  John  had  fled  from 
Bbion  or  from  Cerinthus,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
main  point;  since  he  thus  expressed,  in  either  caae,  his 
indignation  against  the  doctrine.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
doubting  the  truth  of  this  incident,  from  this  variation 
of  Epiphanius,  I  should  rather  consider  it  as  more  fully 
confirmed  by  a  collateral  evidence; 

In  recounting  the  transactions  of  our  Saviour's  life, 
the  four  Evangelists  difier  much  more  from  each  other, 
than  Epiphanius  from  I rensBus.  But  this  difference  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  proof  of  their  historical  inde- 
pendence ;  and  serves,  therefore,  to  corroborate  their 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  more  essential  points,  in 
which  they  all  agree.  From  daily  observation,  indeed, 
we  are  sufficiently  assured,  that  the  narratives  of  two 
distinct  persons  very  seldom  correspond  in  the  subor- 
dumte  curcnmstances  of  any  transaction.  This  varia- 
tion, then,  of  Epiphanius,  seems  an  additional  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  incident  in  question.  The  objectioo, 
therefore,  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  it  rests  only  on 
the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  is  false  ;  since,  in  this  ca^« 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  also. 

Admitting,  however.  Dr.  Middleton's  objectbn,  that 
it  rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  shall  wo,  for 
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this  reason,  refuse  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it  t  If 
such  an  incident  may  not  be  received  on  the  credit  of 
one  historian,  what  is  to  become  of  the  general  historj 
of  mankind  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  histories  of 
Thucydides,  Polybius,  or  Tacitus  ? 

But  our  objector  still  further  urges,  that  it  is  told  bjr 
Irenseus,  at  second-hand,  or  from  hear-say.  Yet  it  is 
founded  on  the  evidence  of  Poly  carp,  a  witness  of  the^ 
highest  credibility,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  St. 
John,  at  the  very  time  it  happiened.  What  evidence 
in  history  can  be  superior  to  this,  but  that  of  an  eye-^ 
witness?  And  how  was  this  testimony  conveyed  to 
Irenseus?  Not  by  one  relator,  bat  by  more — by  per- 
sons actually  alive  at  the  time  of  IrensBUs's  writing ; 
who  had  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Polycarp  himself^ 
mud  who  had,  themselves,  recited  the  testimony  of  Poly- 
carp to  Irenseus. 

If  this  evidence  be  not  admitted,  a  Livy  or  a  Sueto- 
nius, whose  proof  of  facts  prior  to  themselves,  can  be 
evidence  only  at  second,  third  and  fourth  hand,  must  be 
DO  longer  ranked  with  historians." 

We  have  read  no  other  work  of  Mr.  W.  in  Divinity, 
except  the  ^^  Beal  Origin  of  Governments*^  expanded 
into  a  considerable  treatise  from  a  Sermon  which  he  had 
preached  before  Bishop  BuUer,  at  his  Lordship's  pri-- 
niary  Visitation  ;*  and  *^  the  Introduction  to  fltndeU'e 
BtUe,  together  with  notee  and  iUuetrations** 

^  It  was  indeed  a  long  winded  discourse ;  resejnbltng  one  of. 
the  Cromwellian  times  (  which  W.  so  much  abominated)  not 
la  spirit  or  sentiment,  but  certainly  in  length.  One  glass  had 
rundown,  and  another  was  almost  at  its  last  sand,  when  fre- 
quent yawnings  betrayed  the  lassitude  of  the  Diocesan  and  his^ 
reverend  brethren.  And  on  the  next  day  oar  good  Bishop  waa 
pleased  to  whisper  to  roe,  (the  preacher  for  the  same  year)  on 
onr  way  to  Helston  Church—**  Be  more  laconic  than  your 
friend  Whitaker.— At  Truro,  yesterday,  he  put  to  the  test  the 
patience  of  as  all — I  am  sure  of  the  ladies,  to  whom  he  vouch- 
safed no  quarter !  And  so  highly  was  he  in  ali,  that  at  the  eon- 
elusion  he  forgot  the  presence  of  the  Bishop,  and  pronounced 
«•  tkePeaee  of  God,'*  like  *<  a  son  of  thunder  I'* 
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Flindell's  proposals  for  pablishiog  Ibis  KMe  were 
iatroduoed  bj  the  following  Addre»  to  bis  Cbrisiian 
raedort,  wbiob  1  drew  up  at  his  request 

*^  In  addressing  "  the  Christian  Reader/' it  seems  per- 
fectly unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  Talae  of  those 
saored  Scriptures,  which  can  alone  aflbrd  him  hope  and 
oomibrt  in  life  and  in  death  :  his  DiblOy  he  is  assured, 
is  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
we  shall  yainly  attempt  to  read  the  Book  of  Nature. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  true,  we  obsenre  the  strong  characters 
of  a  Deity;  we  discover  some  scattered  hints  of  con- 
nexion between  that  Deity  and  ourselves ;  and  we  meet 
with  a  few  faint  intimations  of  a  future  state.  But,  in 
the  former,  we  are  introduced  to  our  Creator  and  Pre- 
servep — the  Universal  Parent ;  **  Jesus,  the  Mediator 
of  the  New  Covenant;"  *^  to  Life  and  Immortality  f 
Conscious  of  our  ignorance,  infirmities,  and  sins,  we 
look  up  to  the  God  of  nature  with  doubt,  anxiety,  and 
terror ;  but  we  approach  the  God  of  Revelation  with 
gratitude  and  humble  confidence :  to  him  *^  we  draw 
near''  **  m  full  assurance  of  faith  ;*'  and,  thoueh 
*^  trembling,"  we  **  rejoice.''  Well,  therefore,  mi^t 
our  Redeemer  enjoin  us  to  ^^  search  the  Scriptures:" 
^*  for  those  (says  he)  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 

That  all  the  passages  in  the  sacred  volutne  which 
respect  the  moral  conduct  are  intelligible  even  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  is  confessedly  tru^;  and  we  om  ne- 
ver be  suQcieoUy  grateful  tp  God^  for  addressing  us  ia. 
so  famUiar  a  manner,  on  points  the  most  essentml  to  sal- 
vation. But  there  are  many  **  things"  in  Scripture 
"  hard  to  be  understood:"  apd  it  becomes  every  Chria-. 
tian  tp  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  Bible^  aa  hM 
a«  he  hath  opportunity.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of 
their  brethren  and  themselves,  it  is  expedient  tb«|t  tiie 
mere  tearped  ai^  enUghten^d  should  en^lpavoqr  to  re* 

See  in  the  lettepa  of  the  lata  Mr.  Resves,  an  eaeaiaio»aa 
Whitak6r's  "  Origin  of  GoTeroment." 
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move  difficulties,  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions, 
and  to  illustrate  obscurities:  and  if  the  ''  Annotations" 
proposed,  in  any  degree  answer  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
piler, it  will  be  no  trivial  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  his 
labours  shall,  one  day,  meet  with  a  sure  recompence." 
I  was  unwilling,  for  many  reasons  to  affix  my  name 
to  the  Proposals.* 

*  The  fallowing  Letters  refer  to  the  subject. 

/  HeUton,  July,  23, 1798. 

ReTerend  Sir, 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  want  of  your 
name  in  the  Proposals  will  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
work.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  your  compilation  they 
cannot  be  known  at  the  commencement  of  it ;  and  even  after  I 
have  .made  some  progress  in  the  publication,  they  will  only  ap 

f>ear  to  the  discerning  few.  But  the  weightiest  consideration 
8,  that  I  shall  lose  the  Gentry  and  Clergy,  who  would  counte- 
nanee  the  work  in  complimeRt  to  your  name,  and  whose  sub* 
tcrlption  would  give  a  kind  of  fashion  among  the  lower  ranks. 
These  are  weighty  considerations  with  me  ;  and,  doubtless, 
the  reasons  that  govern  you  are  no  less  weighty  on  your  part. 
Cannot  we  then  hit  upon  a  medium  that  may  obviate  the  difA* 
eulty,  in  some  measure,  on  both  sides,  as  thus :— Suppose  I 
print  a  kind  of  circular  letter  which  may  be  sent  under  seal  to 
the  Gentry  individually  soliciting  their  patronage,  and  giving 
them  to  understand  that  the  work  is  compiled  by  you  7 

T.  F. 

Helston,  Janaary  9, 1799. 
Reverend  Sir, 

As  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  me 
to  wait  upon  yon  on  Sunday  next,  I  take  the  liberty  of  drop* 
pingyoualine,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well. 
I  am  nearly  ready  to  go  to  work  with  the  Bible,  and  hope,  at. 
soon  as  Mrs.  P's  recovery  will  allow  you  to  return  to  your 
studies,  that  you  will  begin  the  Annotations,  and  prepare  half 
a  dozen  numbers  ;  as,  to  prevent  any  kind  of  interruption  in 
the  publication,  and  to  have  time  for  revising  the  copy,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  we  always  keep  some  distance  bs 
fore  the  press. 

When  I  last  talked  with  yon  on  this  subject,  I  think  yon 
proposed  to  leave  the  Introduction  till  the  work  should  be  com* 
pleted ;  but  it  appears  to  me  much  better  that  we  commenee 
with  it ;  as  it  will  make  a  greater  show  of  original  matter,  tend 
to  swell  the  first  number,  and  give  an  opportunity  of  apologis- 
ing for  the  delay  in  publishing  the  first  No.  (so  generally  com* 
lilainsd  of)— it  will  also  give  scope  for  a  deal  of  fine  writiog^ 
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Thftt  I  did  not  comply  with  FKodetrs  raquest  to 
write  the  ••  lifXRODUCTioit *'  I  ha?e  often  rejoiced :  for 
the  Introduction  was  afterwards  wntten  by  Whitaker 
himself.* 

ttnding  to  raise  ik%  expeetations  of  the  sabserifaers,  and  pfe- 
pnssess  the  pablic  with  a  high  idea  of  the  abilities  of  the  £f|iU>r 
(Annotator).  I  don't  know,  Sir,  whether  you  may  approVe  of 
this  trade  finesse;  but,  without  some  manQgemenitQW  spe«a|s- 
tions  SQOceed ;  and  as  the  Annotator*s  name  is  unknown,  mioe 
only  is  responsible  to  the  public ;  and  not  my  name  only,  but 
tfUrtnou^  my  existence  at  Helston  :— for  if  it  fails,  the  weight 
of  my  expensive  preparations  will  infallibly  break  qy  back. 

T.  P. 

*  **  In  the  Literary  Aaeedotei  of  the  18fth  century,**  says  a 
correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  *^  we  have  an  in- 
teresting memoir  of  the  celebrated  Historiap  of  Xttanchester. 
The  article  is  well  written ;  and  came,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
^  the  pen  of  a  Poet  and  Divine  resident  in  Cornwall.  In  enusie- 
rating  the  various  productioas  of  Mr*  W.  he  tells  us,  that  W» 
was  the  author  of  the  Preface  to  Flindell's  Bible.  Mr.  P.  I  am 
anre,  will  forgive  me  for  telling  him,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine,  that  there  is  no  Bible  extant  under  sucb  a 
name ;  and  as  I  have  b^ard  the  enquiry  often  mad,e,  he  perhfps 
will  ba  so  polite  as  to  aoqaaint  me  through  the  same  ehannel, 
If  bat  name,  in  correction  of  his  error,  should  be  aubstitiMa^  ^^^ 
that  of  Fliodell?«^^I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  tj» 
express  my  regret  that  Mr.  P.  has  not  favoured  the  public,  ts 
was  his  intention  some  years  ago,  with  a  more  extended  Life 
of  Mr.  Whitaker.  Such  a  work,  I  trust,  for  the  credit  of  onr 
day,  would  be  eagerly  received,  and  widely  read.  The  learn- 
ing of  W.  was  immense,  his  industry  untiring,  his  fancy  highly 
poetical,  and  his  spirit  of  antiquarian  research  ever  active, 
acute,  and  perspicacious :  but  most  of  all,  he  is  to  l>e  held  in 
honoured  remembrance  for  his  unblenching  reverence  for  the 
Oospel  of  Christ,  and  for  a  loveof  his  Redeemer's  glory,  which 
held  such  a  sovereignty  over  his  heart  and  his  affeetione,  that  he 
disdained  even  for  a  momeat  to  compromise  these  pra^oaa  sen- 
tlments,  but  ioMnolated  Instantaneously  on  their  altar  hia  long- 
estabHshed  Intercourse  and  friendship,  (knit  together  by  Mr- 
dred  pursuits)  with  the  renowned  author  of  '*  the  Deelina  and 
Pall,'*  so  soon  as  the  cloven  foot  of  lafldelity  betrayed  itsclfl" 
See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dee.  1897,  pp.  409  and  dOO. 

The  following  is  my  answer.  **  I  have  to  state,  that  Flla* 
dell's  Bible  was  published  in  numbers,  first,  at  Helaton,  and 
then  at  Falmouth  in  1790  and  1800,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  (to  wham 
Oamwall  was  indebted  for  an  excellent  weekly  New8papar)| 
that  tha  •'  Glarfyaiaa  of  the  €?horch  c|  Englaad^*  midac  whasa^ 
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Whelher  as  a  Poei,  our  friend  deserves  high  considera- 
lioD,  maj  possiblj  be  questioned.    I  was  once  inclined 

SBperiBteiidMice(a8  the  title  page  sets  forth)  the  Bible  wasoon- 
^aeted,  was  yovr  bumble  serTant ;  that  in  consequence  of  Ml:. 
Flindeirs  ha? iog  taken  improper  freedom  in  interweaTing  his 
ewD  noles  with  mine,  I  withdrew  from  him  my  assistance ;  and 
tbat,  in  1800,  Mr.  W.  furnished  him  with  an  **  Introductiott/' 
•one  parts  of  which  are  equal  in  Tigour  and  luminous  descrip- 
tion and  elegance,  to  any  production  of  our  celebrated  anti- 
quary.—From  Whitaker*s  notes,  likewise,  or  rathsr  disserta- 
tions on  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  this  Bible  Is  a  trea- 
sure; doubtless  not  suSeiently  appreciated,  and  little  known 
beyond  De? ont hire  and  Cornwall.^Among  the  works  which  I 
bate  often  projected,  are  the  New  Testament,  with  notes,  to 
complete  Flindeirs  Bible,  and  a  Life  of  W.— I  possess  Tery  in- 
teresting papers  by  W.,  in  antiquities  and  theology  and  vari6us 
criticism.  And  though  at  the  end  of  well  nigh  seyen  decades^ 
I  labour  under  so  many  infirmities  as  to  render  me  quite  inca- 

fable  of  performing  my  Church  duties  without  occasional  help, 
have  not  eyen  now  abandoned  every  thought  of  a  re?ision  of 
numerous  annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  scattered  among 
my  papers;  and  also  of  memoranda  illustrating  the  life  of  a 
friend,  wtiom  (I  had  almost  said  abore  all  others)  I  loTcd  and 
esteemed.  And  I  know  not  how  mv  time  could  be  employed 
more  usefully  or  pleasantly  than  in  paying  such  a  tribute  to 
Friendship,  or  in  presenting  such  an  offering  to  Religion  !*' — 
See  Oent^  Mag.  for  Jan.  1829,  p.  10.  The  publication  of  the 
"New  Testament  must  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration. 

I  shall  here  bring  forward,  under  Whitaker*s  wing,  our 
honest  and  spirited  Printer  and  Editor  of  the  Bible,  as  a  theo- 
logical reasoner. 

Flindell  was,  doubtless,  a  man  of  strong  anderstandiag,  tho' 
hftH>  aieans  polished  or  refined.  And  original  thinking  ap- 
liears  almost  in  every  page  of**  the  Philosophy  of  Reason  and 
ficTelation.*' 

'*  I  hate  found'*  says  Flindell,  *'  that  the  inspired  writers* 
differ  radically  from  their  ieam^  commentators.  The  former 
▼iew,  with  the  eonprehensive  and  combining  powers  of  what 
In  other  sciences  is  called,  ** a  professional  eye,**  the  divine 
sebeme  of  Revelation  as  one  vast  but  simple  whole.  With  theai, 
the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  the  book  of  Job  and 
the  Gospel,  all  teach  but  one  and  the  same  lesson,  and  are  ti\i 
but  so  many  various  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end— namely, 
tba  healing  of  that  breach  in  the  order  of  the  creation,  which 
^as  oeeasionsd  by  the  Fall ;  an  event  but  for  which  the  pre- 
aant  fabrics  of  society  could  not  have  existed,  because  araieat 

SriAclples  of  aetioB  coul  d  no t  have  actuated.    Nor,  bu  t  for  that 
all,  could  the  present  Rsvelatioas  have  existed,  either  la  tiheir 
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to  the  opinion,  that  his  poetical  pretensions  vere  respect- 
able, and  that,  had  he  courted  the  favour  of  the  Muses, 

principles  and  theory,  nor  that  body  of  history,  by  which  those 
principles  and  that  theory  are  so  clearly  demonstrated.  Learn- 
ed expoundert  of  the  Bible  have  not  so  comprehended  It,  at  a 
WBOLE  ;  because  they  have  viewed  it  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  weunot  revealed,  and  who  eouidnotf 
without  its  aid,  comprehend  the  mental  power  they  exereited,** 
Before  I  take  leave  of  Flindell,  I  cannot  but  repeat  that  my 
opinion  of  his  integrity  and  fidelity,  remains  unshaken. 

To  his  correspondence  with  the  Jacobinical  Mart  Hats 
respecting  my  *^  Vnsexed  Femalet"  I  have  more  than  cmce,  I 
believe,  alluded.    This  lady  had  thrown  out  a  lare,  to  tempt 
him  to  furnisb  her  with  some  anecdotes  of  my  character  whieh 
she  might  turn  to  my  disadvantage.    But  he  shut  his  ears  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.      These  were  the  offensive  lines-^ 
■    '  ■■■■  **  Veteran  Barbauld  caught  the  strain. 
And  deem*d  her  songs  of  love,  her  lyrics  vain  ; 
And  Robinson  to  Gaul  her  fancy  gave. 
And  trac'd  the  picture  of  a  Deist's  grave ; 
And  Heien^  fired  by  freedom,  bade  adiea 
To  all  her  broken  visions  of  Peru  ; 
And  Yeartley^  who  had  warbled,  nature's  ehild. 
Midst  twilight  dews,  her  minstrel  ditties  wild, 
(Tho',  soon  a  wanderer  from  her  meads  and  milk, 
8he  long'd  to  rustle,  like  hersei,  in  silk) 
Now  stole  the  modish  grin,  the  sapient  saeer  ; 
And  flippant  Hays  assumed  a  cynic  leer  ; 
While  classic  Kauffman  her  Priapus  drew. 
And  lingered  a  sweet  blush  with  Emma  CreweJ** 
The  **  Letters  and  Essay s^*^  by  Mary  Hays,  were  thns  re- 
viewed by  myself  in  the  English  Review. 

«*  The  author  intimates,  in  her  preface  to  this  work  f  whieh  if 
inscribed  to  Dr.  Disney)  that  '  her  Essays  might,  with  greater 
"propriety,  have  been  entitled  Sketches;  as  they  are  rather 

*  outlines,  than  finished  pieces.'  To  the  truth  of  this  remark 
we  do  not  deny  our  assent.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
world  has  much  reason  to  be  obliged  to  the  lady  for  her  outlines. 
Perhaps  a  mere  whisper  from  Mary  Hays  may  be  gratifying  to 
the  public  ear.  The  fair  author  thus  proceeds,  abruptly  with- 
drawing our  attention  from  herself  to  the  great  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  woman :  *  Impressed  with  sentiments  of  the 
^  sincerest  reverence  and  esteem  for  the  author  of  «  work  ia 

*  which  every  page  is  irradiated  by  truih  and  genius,  I  cannot 
'  mention  the  admirable  advocate  for  the  rights  of  woman  (rights 

*  founded  in  nature,  reason,  and  justice,  though  so  long  de- 
^  graded  and  sank  into  frivolity  and  voluptuous  refineaMSt), 
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he  might  have  ranked  among  their  votaries — not  **  the 

^  without  pansini;  to  pay  a  tribute  of  public  respect  in  the  name 

*  of  my  sex,  I  will  lay,  of  g^rateful  respect,  to  the  virtue  and 
^  talents  of  a  writer  who,  with  equal  courage  and  ability,  hath 

*  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  female  mind  from  those  prejudices 

*  by  which  it  has  been  systematically  weakened,  and  which 

*  haTe  been  the  canker  of  genuine  Tirtue ;  for  purity  of  heart 

*  can  only  be  the  result  of  knowledge  and  reflection,'  We 
baTe  here  a  full  display  of  the  style,  the  manner,  and  the  senti- 
ments, of  Mary  Hays,  who  stands  forward  one  of  the  boldest 
beneath  the  standard  of  Wollstonecraft.  And  yet  she  laments 
the  sacrifice  of  all  *^^e  graceful  teHsUnlUiet,*    *  A  reformation 

*  of  manners  (she  tells  us)  is  wanting ;  the  fountain  is  poisoned 

*  at  its  source ;  sensible  and  Tirtuous  indi^duals  Tainiy  strug- 

*  gle  against  the  stream,  which  continues  to  draw  down  the  ma- 
*jority  with  destructiTe  force.*  But  how  is  this  reformation 
of  manners  to  be  effected  7  We  are  partly  informed  by  Mrs. 
Wollstonecraft  herself.  This  pure  and  .perfect  female  (from 
the  simplicity*  of  her  heart)  declares  that,  in  order  to  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  corruption,  it  would  be  proper  to  familiarise 
both  sexes,  from  their  earliest  youth,  to  an  unreserTe  in  dis- 
coursing on  those  topics  which  are  generally  not  introduced 
into  conyersation  from  a  false  principle  of  modesty  ;  and  that 
she  sees  no  reason  why  the  organs  of  generation  should  not  be 
mentioned  or  called  by  their  proper  names,  in  promiscuous 
company,  just  as  we  should  speak  of  our  eyes  or  our  hands. 
Mrs.  Wollstonecraft  adds,  if  we  recollect  rightly  (for  we  re- 
port this  from  memory)  that  her  opinion,  though  apparently 
singular,  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  very  sensible  man, 
'Whom  she  ranked  among  her  most  intimate  friends. 

The  particular  pieces  whieh  our  author  notices  in  her  pre- 
face are,  a  Fragment  in  the  Manner  of  the  old  Romances  ;  an 
Eastern  Tale ;  and  Poems^  *  written  at  an  early  pe»od  of  life, 

*  as  exercises  of  fancy^'  These  performances  have  unquestion- 
ably all  the  marks  of  youth  ungifted  bv  genius  and  unformed 
by  taste.    *  The  Invocation  to  the  Nightingale  ^^he  adds)  has 

*  been  inserted  in  Harrison's  Collection  of  British  Poetry. 

*  The  Ode  to  a  Bullfinch,  one  of  the  Sonnets,  and  the  Eastern 

*  Tale,  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Universal  Magazine.' 
They  were,  doubtless,  well  adapted  to  the  soil  where  they 
sprung  up  ;  and,  thus  cruelly  transplanted,  they  must  quickly 
fade  away  and  die  1 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  that  may 
facilitate  their  judgment  of  this  pretty  miscellany. 

In  the  first  number  Miss  Mary  Hays  *  conc6t064— that  the 
"*  Wakefleldian  controversy  is  a  question  of  some  importance.' 

<  In  an  introduetion  to  a  book  pnblished  profestedlv  for  the  uie  of  younc 
Jaditt !— Bluth,  blaib  I  MUs  Mary  Hi^ys. 
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sweetest  wubler^  but  melodious  enoogh  to  win  the  ear 

o^Bot  her  eoneeptions  are  mdigetia  moiet.  The  whole  of  this 
paper  is  a  oiere  abortion.—  *  1  aai  not  eoatendiBg  about  the 

*  propriety  of  poblie  worship — I  should  apprehend  no  danger 

*  from  priesteraft  If  the  state  would  not  interfere  about  the  man- 

*  ner  of  it.* — *  Whether  preaehing,  debating,  singing- praying'^ 

*  better  hare  any  religion  than  none  at  all.* — *  Christianity, 

*  kept  distinct  from  eivil  policy,  will  fall  like  arieh  dew,  fntc- 
*•  tifying  and  fertilising.'—  *  Priesteraft  4s «  creature  of  the 
'  state.—*  I  love  the  gospel.' — Such  are^nr«nthor^  dedsioDS 
and  opinions. 

In  number  the-seeond  she  insinuates,  that  "*  ft  needs  little  of 

*  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict,  that  the  present  just  and  li- 
*•  beral  notions  on  the  subject  of  ciril  gOTcmment,  which,  like 

*  a  flood  of  light,  irradiate  Europe,  will,  in  future  periods, 

*  produce  oeftain,  though  slow  effects  ;*-^raost  devoutly  prays, 

*  that  a  wise  reformation  of  the  gross  corruptions  and  abuses 

*  which  deform  the  present  system  of  goTcmment  in  this  coun- 

*  try,  may  preclude  all  dreadful  extremities  ;* — obserres,  *  thftt 

*  all  monarchical  and  aristocratical  goYcmments  carry  within 

*  themselves  the  seeds  of  their  dissolution'— exults  ia  the  idea 
that  *  posterity  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  pvesent  straggles 

*  with  France** — and  closes  her  triumphs  witb  the  prediction, 
that  these  struggles  will,  *■  sooner  or  later,  bring  on  a  total 

*  dissolution  of  all  the  forms  of  government  that  subsist  in  the 
^  Christian  countries  of  Europe.' 

Bat  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  pursue  the  hdy 
through  all  her  wanderings.  That  her  political  ideas  aredia- 
inetrically  opposite  to  ours,  is  sufflciently  obvious;  .yet  a  dif- 
ference in  opinion  would  not  operate  to  prejudice  our  minds 
against  good  sense,  or  taste,  or  genius.  In  the  work  before 
us,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  commend :  it  every  where  ex* 
cites  our  contempt.  We  despise  dogmas  that  originate  in  af- 
fected wisdom — we  are  disgusted  by  flippancy  and  frivolous- 
ness  that  betray  all  the  conceit  of  a  half-educated  female.  In 
vain  may  Mary  Hays  exhibit  her  lucubrations  to  prove,  that 
'  woman  possesses  the  same  powers  as  man* — ^tnat  (as  she 
modestly  expresses  herself)  *  there  is  no  sexual  character*— 
and  that  *  the  name  of  WoUstoneoraft  will  ;go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  reverence  ;'  whilst,  we  suppose. 


her  attendant  sail 


) 


Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  (he  gale.** 

Is  it  for  woman  (or  for  man  either)  we  eannot  repress  our 
indignation— to  despise  authority— to  speak  evil  of  dignities 
—to  scoff  at  priests  and  kings— to  point  her  sarcasaDS  at  the 
best  of  sovereigns,  *  who,  with  pateroal  solidtuds  (she  ssys) 
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of  the  most  fastidious*    There  is  certainly  much  poetic 

*  endeaTour»to  gaard  bis  people  from  light  and  knowlege  by 

*  ruyal  proclamations'-— and,  to  complete  the  climax  of  imper- 

*  tinence  and  malignity,  ^  by  dragging  the  usurper  to  punish- 
**  ment^  the  1^ictim  of  his  usurpation  ?* — But  we  are  as  one  that 
beateth  ^theair:'  the  thing  is  too  weali  to  be  dangerous^ 
In  conclusion,  however,  we  shall  leafo  it  to  our  readers  to 
comment  on  the  following  passages:  'Numbers  of  women  I 
^'have-  known,  whose  studies    have  been  confined  to   Mrs. 

*  Glasse's  Art  of  Cookery,  and  whose  time  has  been  spent  in 

*  the  kitchen,  altercating  with  and  changing  of  serTants ;  who 

*  hafe  muddled  away  their  time  and  money  in  the  disorderly 

*  management  of  hands  without  a  head.' — *■  The  vindicator  of 
'^iiemaAe  rights  is  thought  incompetent  to  form  any  just  opinion 

*  of  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  conjugal  state,  from  never  having; 
*'  entered  the  matrimonial  lists. — What  nonsense  this  1  From 

*  suoh  notions  (most  devoutly  I  repeat  a.  part  of  the  Liturgy)* 

*  good  Lord  !  deliver  us  I' — '  I  am  no  advocate  for  cramping 
^themimlvand  bedies  of  young  girls,  by  keeping  them  for 

*  ever  poring  over  needle*  work. — I  doubt  whether  there  will  be 

*  any  sewing  in  the  next  world  h  How  then  wilittese  employ: 
*"  themselves  who  have  done  nothing  in  this  7*—^  A  goodanother 

*  foraootli,  musk  *  oblige  her  children  to  say  their  prayers^ 

*  and  go-statedly  to  church.*—'  In  some  minds  there  is  a  eon- 
*'  ||peniBlUy.-*^ere:  I  not  a  materialist,  I  should  say  a  reoogni*- 
^^tionofsouls.*— Toung  women  without  fortunes  (who  do  not 

*  marry),  have  scarce  any  other  resource  than  in  prostitu- 

*  tioiK.'— >  *  Women  are  designed  for  higher  purposes  than  the 
f-  drudgery  of  bearing  and  suckling  children  l' 

Such  are  the  crude  eff^isions  of  Mmry  Hays,  to  whom  we 
cannot  bat  acknowlege  we  have  paid  a  greater  attention  than 
oor  duty  to  the  public  may  strictly  warrant.  Yet  we  have 
Ikeen  sedulous  to  bring  forward  into  full  view  every  female 
politician  ami  philosopher  that  meet  us  in  the  paths  of  liter- 
ature ;,  since  to  render  these  characters  conspicuous,  is  genera 
atiy  speaking,  to  expose  rHemto  tiie  contempt  and  ridicule 
wmvft  they  deserve,  by  detecting  theiraflfectstions,  their  vairi- 
ties,  and  theirfollies.  And  thus  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Wollstone* 
eraft  amually  invalidate,  by  these  specimens  of  themselves, 
the  very  dbctrines  which  they  are  labouring  to  establish. 
Proudly  to  vaunt  their  intellectual  powers,  and  to  exhibit,  at 
the  same  instant,  the  most  *  damning  proofs'*  of  mental  im* 
beoility,  hssCprdvidentially,  we  had  almost  said)  been  the  fate 
of  these  literary  ladies.  And  soon  will  it  appear,  that,  to  be 
■  skilful  housewife,  j  ast  as  well  accords  with  the  female  char- 
acter, as  to  be  a  quibbling  necessitarian ;  that  to  be  clever  as 
an  eeonoQirsr,  is  not  less  creditable,  than  to  be  wise  as  a  repub- 
liCBir ;  tfast  to  instmct  her  famil  y  in  ttiose  good  old  maxims  by 
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imagery  9  bold  or  beautifuly  interspersed  in  all  his  works: 

which  *  her  whiskered  sires  and  aiotbers  mild*  bad  regalt- 
lated  their  conduct,  may  be  as  amiable  in  a  wonan,  as  to  gife 
lessons  to  the  world  at  large,  on  princely  domination  and  po- 
pular resistance;  and,  that  it  may  be  no  derogation  from  her 
dignity  even  to  manage  her  needle  with  dexterity,  though  there 
be  **  no  sewing  in  the  next  world.** 

The  following  letter  displays  Flindeirs  character  In  aimoit 
all  its  bearings.— 

"  From  Prison,  Bzeter,  Sept.  28, 1821. 
R£7.  SlB, 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  interest  you 
bare  taken  in  my  misfortune.  It  is  Yery  gratifying  to  me  to 
find  that,  however  negligent  of  the  means  by  which  favour  is 
usually  conciliated,  I  have  still  a  few  friends,  and  those  of  the 
best. 

Mr.  Bastard  and  his  confidential  friends  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured me,  that  ho  owed  bis  last  election  to  me.  Ebrington  and 
Acland  had  both  canvassed  the  county  over  and  over  again, 
whilst  Bastard  had  not  asked  a  single  Tote.  I  saw  that  ttiere 
was  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  yeomanry  body,  which  had  not 
been  stirred  in  the  two  former  contests,  out  of  delicacy  to  Sir 
T.  The  yeomanry  retain  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  County  Meeting  to 
address  the  Ring  on  his  accession,  to  distribute  a  handbill, 
which  stung  young  Clifford  to  commit  himself ;  and,  theciU 
once  out  of  the  bag,  I  resisted  menaces,  and  laughed  at  promises, 
from  Lords  and  Ladies,  who  would  have  silenced  me.  I  filled 
the  county  with  handbills,  songs,  and  caricatures,  at  my  own 
risk.  This  shook  the  canvassing  books  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Baronet  (but  I  knew  the  latter  was  safe  at  his  full  tide  of  po- 
pularity :}  the  Anti- Catholics  came  over  in  crowds.  **■  Never," 
said  Sir  John  Rogers  to  me,  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  **  never 
was  there  such  a  ffiorious  scramble.  By  G — ,  Flindell,  you 
have  won  us  the  election.*'  Abtr,  my  dear  Sir,  the  enemy  is 
taking  time  by  the  forelock :  two  new  newspapers  are  an 
nounced  to  start  in  Exeter  before  Christmas — both  Radical. 
Tucker  will  continue  to  edit  the  Alfred :  one  of  the  new  ones 
will  be  edited  by  N.  and  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  who  has  been  fi- 
guring at  our  County  Meetings  of  late.  In  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Reform.  And,  from  what  I  have  experienced  of 
Radical  opposition  In  Cornwall  and  Devon  (for  it  is  every 
where  the  same  thing,)  I  have  a  comfortable  prospect  before 
me. 

The  kind  ofler  of  your  **  Recollections,  &c."  I  would  accept 
Tery  thankfully ;  for  your  terms  are  liberal  oo  the  whole, 
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and  so  there  is  in  the  oraterj  of  Cicero. 

tkoagh  there  are 'seme  objeetionable  points.  Three  years! 
Are  not  the  chanees  in  favour  of  one  or  both  of  us  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  world  by  that  time  ?  I  remember  our  re- 
▼efed  friend  Mr.  Whitakbr  telling  me  once,  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  sit  at  his  table,  that  he  had  still  two  great  works  in 
reserTe-'<a  Goiameiitary  on  Shakspeare,  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  Bible,  the  latter  to  be  his  last  work.  I  Tentured  to  hint  at 
the  uncertaiRty  of  life,  and  whether  it  might  not  there&^re  be 
better,  as  the  Bible  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  set  about 
that  first.  *'  No,  (said  the  venerable  man)  Shakspeare  is  the 
*^  greatest  of  mortal  writers,  and  I  shall  climb  up  from  him  to 
*•  the  divine.** 

But  are  you  aware.  Sir,  that  there  is  a  life  of  W.  already  on 
the  carpet  T  About  ten  weeks  ago,  I  was  honoured  with  a  visit 
in  this  strong  hold  of  justice,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Rector 
of  St.  P.  Af  anehester.  He  is  the  master  of  the  Qramiaar  School 
of  that  town,  at  which  Mr.  W.  was  initiated,  and  bad  come  to 
£xeter  to  see  the  tomb  of  a  Bishop  in  our  Cathedral,  who  was  the 
founder  of  that  school,  of  which  the  Rev.  gentleman  told  me  he 
was  writing  the  history.  He  said  that  the  life  of  Whitaker  would 
make  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work,  as  he  was  the  most  distin- 
guished man  bred  at  the  school  ;  and,  having  heard  that  Mr.  W. 
had  condescended  to  know  me,  he  was  come  to  beg  I  would 
give  him  any  anecdotes  I  might  know  of  hiib.  I  was  glad  of 
the  opportomty  of  relating  every  thing  I  knew  that  was  ho- 
nourable to  a  man  whom  I  shall  ever  hold  in  gfaleAil  remem- 
brance, as  one  from  whom  I  had  learnt  to  do  my  duty  to  God 
'  and  my  King,  at  all  hazards,  letting  the  emisequenees  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  That  you  know,  Sir,  was  his  bold  doc- 
trine. 

As  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  Dr.  Smith  knew  Mrs.  Whi- 
taker or  her  excellent  daughters,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  little 
matter  told  me  by  that  gentleman,  which  may  be  interesting  in 
Truro.    Mr.  Whitaker  had  a  brother  in  Manehesttr  (an  attor- 
ney, 1  believe ;)  and  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  long 
subsisted  between  them.    «*  That  brother,**  said  Dr.  S.,  ''  L 
-was  intinrately  acquainted  with:  /  attended  hmt  im-hie  Uut^ 
hours.    Their  quarrel  was  simply  a  misunderstandiag,  height- 
ened and  too  long  confirmed  by  the  warmth  of  minds  at  the 
bottom  bothboMSt  vnd  affectionate,  and  my  fitend. died  ia  cha- 
rity with  his  exceUent  brother.** 

Whitaker  was  very  attentive  to  the  gradatibiw  of  rank  in 
society.  With  FUa^efl,  for  instance,  he  never  eonversed 
but  as  his  patron.  Oae  day  deligbted  with  a  highly  ieesoned 
paragraph  in  Flindell's  paper,  W.  sent  him  a  guinea.  Fiindell 
vroald  have  spumed  at  the  prevsnt  from  aloosC  uaf  otiMT  man  ^ 

f2^ 
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In  Crt/iiMm*(  where  writing  anooymooslj  he  would 
probably  ha^e  written  with  the  leas  restraint)  we  find 
him  candid  and  good-natured ;  not  sparing  of  censure, 
yet  often  layish  of  applause ;  sind  affording  us  in  namer- 
ons  instances  the  most  agreeable  proofs  of  genuine  be- 

bat  he  poeketed  the  affronl.  FliadeU's  loyalty  was  not  alwtys 
so  rewarded.  Refasing  admission  to  a  letter  in  Tindication  of 
a  repablican,  from  **^a  nan  of  M9A  eonseqaenee«^  he  receired 
this  note  from  *'*'  His  Highness."  *'  Thoa  pander  of  corrap- 
**  tion  !    Thoa  tool  of  the  Vicar  of  Bfsnaecan  !'* 

*  From  the  Comwatl  and  Devomthire  Poems  to  which  oar 
friend  was  a  contribntor — (pressed  however  into  the  senriceby 
the  Editor,}  these  extracts  will  not  be  thought  contemptible: 

«'  To  thee,  bright  daaghter  of  the  BUnud  Mhmd^ 
To  thee,  bright  Empress  of  the  angelick  kind, 

I  raise  the  raptnr'd  strain : 
When  first  ereation  wak'd  her  plastic  powers. 
And  rising  angels  wing'd  the  etherial  bowers. 
Soft-smiling  ViaruB  rose,  congenial  with  the  train. 

Low  at  thy  threne,  fair  Deity, 

FlashM  as  thoa  art  with  every  grace  that  warms. 
The  Seraph's  fire-dad  pomp,  the  Cherab's  milder  charais, 

Each  blissful  brother  of  the  sky 

In  never-ceasing  homage  bows. 

In  ncTer-ending  numbers  glows : 

While  o'er  the  Heaven's  immortal  bounds 
The  rose-lip'd  partner  of  thy  regal  sway, 

PucAsvuB,  thy  twin-born  sister,  rounds 
The  laughing  moments  of  eternal  day. 

And  when  the  Logos,  bent  on  Nature's  birth, 
Look'd  wild  Confusion  from  her  old  domain. 
And  bad  Perfection  spread  the  smiling  earth ; 
Goddess  I  with  joy  you  saw  your  growing  rdgn : 

With  joy  you  mark'd  this  orb  to  rise. 

The  fbture  seed-plot  of  the  skies ; 
While  strong  Devotion  kindled  o'er  your  mind. 

With  joy  you  haii'd  the  genial  hoars. 
Big  with  the  deed  eternally  design'd. 
And  wak'd  with  warblings  of  the  heavenly  powers : 

Then  Blan  up-rear'd  his  form  sublime. 
The  cause,  the  crown,  the  center  of  the  whole ; 

Proportion  liv'd  in  every  limb. 
And  GoD*s  high  image  stanp'd  his  never-dying  seal. 
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nevolence*  Eren  in  the  instance  of  Gibbon,  where  he 
has  been  thooght  severe  beyond  all  former  example, 
we  have  a  large  mixture  of  the  sweet  with  the  bitter* 

Though  beauty  brightens  in  yon  evening  beam, 
That  gilds  all  nature  with  a  liTely  gleam  ; 
Though  beauty  dances  on  the  sparkling  rill. 
That  steals  sweet- wandering  round  yon  eastern  hill ; 

Though  beauty  cloaths  the  velvet  lawn  below. 
And  bids  yon  fleecy  clouds  with  golden  edgings  glow : 
Though  music  warbles  from  that  night  bird's  spray. 
Swells  the  wild  trill,  and  soothes  the  dying  lay : 
Though  fragrance  wantons  o'er  this  opening  flower. 
This  whitening  hawthorn,  or  this  woodbine  bower ; 

Or  rides  on  every  balmly  gale 
That  sweeps  the  blowing  beans  in  yonder  vale: 
la  vain  to  vice  the  radiant  landscape  glows. 
The  night-bird  warbles,  or  the  woodbine  blows. 

For  thee,  for  thee  alone. 

Blest  parent  of  each  joy 

That  to  the  heart  is  known. 
Eve  spreads  her  scenes  in  faery  majesty* 

For  thee,  for  thee,  Night's  planet  mounts  the  skies. 
And  gives  a  softer  glory  to  our  eyes  ; 
IVhere,  with  a  robe  of  silver  splendour  bound, 
A  shadowy  radiance  sHs  on  Nature'B  smiling  round. 

m 

Nor  less  for  thee  the  brighter  Morning  spreads 
The  lustre  of  her  dewy  meads : 
For  thee  she  wakes  each  modest  grace. 
That  crimsons  on  her  maiden  faee ; 

For  thee,  her  warbler  tempts  the  aSrial  way. 
Rides  on  the  dawning  clouds,  and  pours  his  living  lay* 

See !  Melancholy,  love-lorn  maid. 
Nymph  of  the  streaming  tears  and  bursting  sighs, 
That  bids  the  visionary  sorrows  rise. 

And  hovering  haunt  her  shade. 

Starts  at  thv  wakening  power. 
Nor  more  with  folded  arms  and  clouded  brow. 
Laid  at  the  foot  of  some  o'er-hanging  tower. 
Listens  the  widowM  turtle's  tonnul  woe  I" 

My  late  lamented  friend  Sir  Hardinfce  Giffard  had  written  some 
verso  at  my  request  for  a  third  volume  of  the  **  Cornwall  and 
Devon  Poems"  which  was  onc^  hi  eontemplation.  And  Lady 
GifEard  has  found  among  his  pa^rs  two  little  pieces  intended 
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Il  WM  hm  cvitiqiie  *  on  CrMoii  wfaicfc  frincipatt^coiitn. 
boced  fa  the  repoUtion  ef  the  BtigHgh  ICeiriew  ;  n 
which   ff hflaker  was  the  soihov  of  xxubelj  valmaMe 

articles. 

To  his  pen  abo^  ike  Briiuh  Criiie  and  the  JfUi- 
Jacobin  Review  were  indebted  fi>r  various  pieces  of  ela- 
borate eritaciMn..t 

But  the  strength  of  his  principles  is  no  where  more 
evident  than  in  those  articles  in  which  he  comes  for- 
ward armed  with  the  panoplj  of  Truth,  m  defence  of 
our  civil  and  ecclesiaslicRl  constitation. 


SECTION  IV. 


From  1777,  when  Mr.  W*  made  his  entry  into 
Cornwall,  to  take  possession  of  his  living^  to  within  a 

fof  me,  '*  a  ballad  of  Coartenay  and  Carew,*'  and  **  Giffitrd's 
Leap,*'  which  would  do  honour  to  any  eolleetion  of  poetry. 

*  V^hitaker's  RoTiow  of  Gibbon's  History  (toIs.IV*  V.  VI.) 
originally  appeared  in  the  Engliih  Review.  It  was  paUished 
separately  by  Murray  in  I79i-^8Y0. 

**  He  certainly  detects  errors  and  exposes  ideonslsteneies, 
but  a  writer  of  his  oast  of  mind  was  not  likely  to  form  an  im- 
partial estimate  of  Gibbon's  real  aaeritt/'— Napibk. 

+  ''  Of  the  British  Critic'*  says  Archdeacon  Nares  in  a  letter 
to  me  **  he  was  the  regular  coadjutor  in  antiquarian  and  other 
lore,  from  the  beginning  of  1797  to  the  very  end  of  1801  ;— 
when  a  refusal  to  admit  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Ossian, 
caused  a  separation  between  us,  though  by  no  means  any  irrita- 
tion or  quarrel.  I  saw  him  in  his  last  visit  to  London  with 
great  satisfaction  and  increase  of  regard.*' 

X  In  this,  his  only  preferment,  patronage  had  no  share. 
Many  years  before,  he  had  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  living, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  ttated«  Alluding  to  this 
circumstance,  I  have  been  adeused  of  having  thrown  ont 

bac  fneondita— ^- 
«^-—  Studio  jaetabal,  inani  f 

TO  WHITAKEB. 

What  tho'  the  splendor  of  thy  geaias  draws 
From  Europe's  lelter'd sons  the  aeelaim  of  praise  $ 
Yei^  with  Hew  energy  to  isrve  aijr  l«ys» 
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jear  or  two  of  his  decease  in  1808,  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve (and  1  should  think,  admire)  his  unintermitting 
activity  ; — whether  his  exertions  were  elerieal,  or  liter' 
ary  or  domestic. 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  him  chiefly  as  a  clergyman- 
and  as  an  author:  we  looked  but  superficially  on  the 
pater-familias.  Curiosity^  or  a  worthier  motive  wilb 
now  lead  us  to  the  bower,  where  he  wished  to  "  quaflT' 
("mild"  as  he  could)  the  "  October  of  a  private  life."* 

In  possession  of  "  a  Living/*  he  had,  in  course,  to  go 
in  search  of  "  a  wife.'*  And  the  pursuits  of  the  lover 
were  equally  ardent  with  those  of  the  Antiquary. 

How  to  set  off  his  person*  to  the  best  advantage, 
was^  I  suppose,  his  primary  consideration.  His  per- 
son he  had  never  neglected ;  as,  seeing  him  almost 
absorbed  in  literature,  we  might  be  apt  to  conceive. 
And  preparing  for  a  matrimonial  expedition,  he  was 
more  than  usually  attentive,  I  trow,  to  the  arts  of  ^*  ti- 
Hvation."  Hard-featured,  with  a  dark  complexion  and 
with  light-coloured  eyes  (rather  greenish)  in  repose ; 
but  sparkling  when  kindled  up  in  conversation,  or  flash- 
ing fire  when  the  subject  was  of  an  impassioned  nature, 
or  melting  in  tenderness  when  *'  the  tale  was  of  sorrow*' 
-^he  had  a  strong  muscular  frame  of  body,  that  well 
answered  to  his  powerful  mind.  That  he  had  an  eye 
of  glass  and  teeth  of  ebony,  was  the  conraion  report. 
I  can  vouch  for  a  squint  at  least  in  one  eye ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  used  false  teeth,  "  upon  occasions^'  as  we  say. 
When  attiring  himself  for  company,  he  would  tak« 

I  ^aze  not  on  those  gifts  that  gain  applaase. 
No— I  sarvey  thee  iteady  in  the  cause 
Of  thy  religion,  in  these  faithless  days  ! 
I  venerate  that  strong  unshal^ea  mind 

Which  for  the  Savioar-God,  the  atoning  cross, 
Such  patronage  as  lures  the  wealc,  resignM  ; 

Counting  the  treasures  of  the  world  as  dross  ! 

I  love  that  soul  which  no  mean  cares  engross,. 
Which  melts  in  sympathy  for  human  kind ! 

O  may  I  never  live  to  mourn  thy  loss, 
Bui  by  thy  soothing  aid  thro*  life's  dark  valley  wind. 

*  «'  The  mild  October  of  a  private  life.*'    T.  WAatON. 
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ftom  a  little  case  (which  he  wm  not  shy  ia  ahewing  to 
his  friends)  a  settof  dusky  teeth — which  hecalled  ebonj* 
To  a  young  lady,  who  asked  hiR^  why  he  preferred 
ebony  to  ivory,  he  once  jocularly  said :  **  ifory  wouU 
ill  suit  the  gravity  of  an  antiquarjf  P' 

Baly  be  this  as  it  may.  With  every  adventitious  or 
artificial  aid  to  which  he  coald  decently  resort^  he 
bowed  a  humble  suitor,  (I  am  tokl'  witfaio  a  month)  to 
**  fifty  fair  maids*'  (among  whom  waa  Sukey  Luke) 
l^t  <*  breathed  his  bosom^ghs  in  vain  ;?' — till  making 
St*  Golumb  in  his  voyage  of  courtship^  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Mvm  Tregtnna,  a  lady  of  ao  ancient  Corniflh 
family ;  who  shewed  her  good  sense  and  discernment  in 
admitting  his  addresses  without  the  struggle  of  doubt  or 
the  coyness  of  afiectation  :  nor  could  our  friend  have 
chosen  a  helpmate  mote  felicitously  adapted  to  his  dis- 
position and  siiuatioOb  Had  Mrs*.  W«  been  one  of  the 
**  Blue-stocking"  sisteskood,  she  m^ht  have  been  a 
rival  to  her  lord  :  and  he,  of  all  lords^  would  least  have 
borne  a  rival.  She  ranked  with  a  descriptioa  of  femalei 
far  more  usefiil  and  estimable-— amidst  other  wise  and 
thrifty  daoMw-^with  Solomon's  good  house  wifb^  To  her 
hvsband's  high  intellect,  she  looked  up  wiith  reverence. 
Yet,  conscious  of  her  mother*Sk*wit,  she  assumed  to  her- 
self the  full  regulation  of  her  household^  and  e^en  the 
care  of  an  extensive  glebe;,  on  which  her  husband  used, 
at  the  periods  of  hay  and  cosn  harvest  and  the  hop  ga- 
thering, to  mix  with'  his  people  in  their  work>,  even  as 
a  day-labourer  among  his  fellows.  Ia;  short,  to  hb 
wife's  prudential  management  he  owed  his  prosperity. 
From  pecuniary  embarrassments  he  waa  relieved  by  her 
economy  :  and  the  recovery  of  a  considerable  property 
at  Manchester,  which  was  in  great  jeopardy,  is  attribu- 
table to  her  sagacity  and  exertion*  In  ^rt  she  was 
an  excellent  domestic  character :  and  it  waa  not  the 
least  of  her  qualifications 


>'*  tho*  she  could  boast  no  eharms  difine. 


That  she  coald  earve,.aiid  make  birch  wine.' 
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It  may  be  deemed  flattery:,  but  I  speak  honestly  in  say- 
ing, that  Mr.  W«  had  three  daughters  who  seemed,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  to  unite  in  themselves  the  talents 
and  good  qualities  of  the  father  and  the  mother. 

The  Letters  that  follow^  will  notice  them  frequently-^ 
will  recur  to  the  one,  I  believe,  who  her  father's  ama- 
nuensis, was  proud  in  assisting  htm  in  his  theology  and 
his.antiquarianism ;  and  to  another,  over  whose  sickness 
be  sorrowed  bitterly,  and  whose  death  he  lamented  with 
all  the  feelings  of  a  fond  tho*  n^t  disconsolate  parent. 
Of  the  two  f  arviving  daughters  one  was  married  to  Dr« 
Taunton,  of  Traro ;  who  may  be  ranked  with  the  most 
skilful  and  approred  phytiicians  of  the  West  of  England, 
and  who  is  unquestionably  a  first-orate  man  in  various 
Science  and  Literature.  The  other  daughter  remains 
unmarried. 

From  his  mtscellftneoas  correspondence  Uiroughout 
this  period,  describing  4he  progress  and  completion  of 
the  several  works  of  which  1  have  given  specimens,  and 
referring  us  to  numerous  incidents  in  public  and  private 
life,  I  have  made  selections  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
will  be  judged  superior  to  the  Letters  of  Gray,  by  all 
who  prefer  energy  and  pathos  to  florid  description  and 
^d  phlegmatic  expression. 


LETTER  L 

Mr.  Wwitaker,  to  J.  W. 

Ruan-Lanyhome^  1785* 
My  Dear  Sir, 

You  will,  see  here  the  rhapsody  I  promised  to 
send  you  on  my  approach  to  *'  that  ancient  river,  the 
river"  Tamar, 

¥our's  in  haste, 

J.  W. 
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LINES 

On  entering  CORNfFALL  when  the  Author  went  te  take 

possession  of  his  Living  in  1777- 


Hsdl,  TAMAR,  hail ! 


And  thou,  seqae&tered  corner  of  our  isle, 

*'  Receive  a  nevr  possessor,  one  who  brings 

**  A  mind  not  to  Be  chanj^ed*'*  by  thy  remoteness. 

From  all  that  Learning  in  her  London  mart, 

Holds  np  attractive  to  the  stndioas  eye. 

Or  all  tnat  natore  urges  to  the  heart. 

From  early  love-^from  kindred  charities ! 

O  take  me  quick  to  thy  adopting  arms. 

And  be  a  better  mother  than  my  own.f 

I  come,  dread  Genips  of  this  distant  land. 
Soured  by  no  ills,{  by  no  false  hopes  misled ; 
'But  beckoned  by  the  hand  of  Providence ; 
And  taught  by  mild  experience  and  by  Grace, 
E'en  in  tne  full  meridian  -of  my  days. 
To  know  the  only  scope  and  end  of  life. 
And  seek  its  only  solid  happiness ;  * 
In  this  lone  noolc,  4LS  in  the  capital. 
To  mix  in  gay  good-humour  witl)  mankind. 
But  still  superior  to  the  modes  of  earth. 
Live  to  myself  alone,  and  careful  court    > 
Th'  ennobling  friendship  of  tbb  fribnd  of  aiju 

Thus  that  soft  bliss,  wluch  ''goodness  bosoms  evei,"§ 
And  Goodness  only  can,  shallstill  be  mine; 
Breathe  a  new  warmth  o'er  every  Cornish  sky. 
Throw  a  new  grace  o'er  every  CTornish  scene. 
Beam  in  my  breast,  and- radiate  in  my  eyes. 
And  when  the  hour,  **  that  general  horrour  sheds" 
•*  O'er  the  low  level  ofth'  inglorious  throng,"  I 
Shall  come  to  me  ;  I  then  may  firmly  trust, 
^ere  on  the  sea-beat  bounds  of  LANYHORNE, 
To  greet  its  coming,  thank  its  near  approach| 
Burst  from  the  bonds  of  Nature  and  of  Sin, 
^And  spring  into  the  bosom  of  my  GOD, 

*  Milton. 

t  Than  his  native  county  had  been. 

%  To  retreat  from  the  world. 

§  Milton. 

II  Young. 
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LETTER  II. 

J.  Wbitaker  to  T.  Glutter&uck,  Esq. 

Ruan-Lanyhorne, 
a  Quarter  past  three^  If^edneiday  afternoon^ 

Aug.  2,  17«6. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  retarn  yoa  enclosed  the  list  of  the  special  jtrj.  I  have 
already  struck  oat  the  Barnes  of  twelve,  and  I  send  Ro^er 
t>yer  with  it  immediately,  that  you  may  retarn  it  hy  this 
-nigfht's  post.  That  yoH  should  do  this,  seems  of  considera* 
ble  importance  to  me,  because  I  would  liave  you  direct  the 
trial  for  the  road  to  be  entered  directly.  Mr.  Luke  is-sehem^ 
ing  to  bring  on  his  action  for  the  road^nd  for -the  assault  to- 
gether, but  this  intention  will  be  defeated  bv  bringing  on  our 
trial  for  tlie  road  iirst  And  I  beg  you  will  just  write  a  line 
-by  this  night's  post,  to  direct  t)ur  triad  to  be  entered  instant*- 
ly ;  remaining,  m  great  baste,  dear  Sir»  Yours,  J.  W.^ 

**  Mr.  Canon  Grant  sueeeeded  Mr.  John  Dell  in  the  Ree* 
tory  of  Roan  Lanyhorne,  in  1715.  Mr.  G^ant,  in  174i5,  was 
succeeded  by  Francis  Henchman,  B.  D.,  as  Henchman  was,  in 
1777,  by  John  Whitaker,  B.D.,  both  of  them  Fellows  and  No- 
minees of  G.  C.  C»,  Oxford.  Canon  Grant  was  a  man  of  sense 
and  spirit,  and  proved  a  great  benefactor  to  this  living.  He 
Smproved'the  parsonage-house  considerably.  One  Instance  of 
his  eondudt  in  the  management  of  bis  tithes,  which  is  still  pre^ 
-served  by  tradition,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  writing.  He 
invited  his  parishioners  to  his  house,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
compositions,  when  he  put  Into  their  hands  a  little  paper  oon- 
taimng  the  rate  at  which  he  meant  them  to  psy>  and  said  he 
would  walk  into  his  garden  for  half  an  hour,  thst  they  might 
deUberate  upon  it.  This  demand  was  a  composition  of  two* 
sixths  in  the  pound,  I  believe.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned, 
and  found  his  parishioners  with  oae  voice  refusing  his  terms. 
He  coolly  toolc  up  bis  paper,  delivered  to  thein  another,  and 
walked  out  for  half  bn  noar  again.  TThis  j^aper,  I  believe, 
contained  two-ninths.  On  his  return,  he  found  some  wise 
enough  to  accept  these  terms,  though  they  had  rejected  easier, 
merely  because  they  were  apprehensive  of  still,  worse  if  they 
refused  these.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  refused  both.  Mr. 
G.,  therefore,  took  up  the  second  paper,  said  those  who  had 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  it  should  have  f heth,  and  for  the  rest  he 
had  another  paper.  And  he  obliged  the  rest  to  pay  one-third, 
though  they  had  refused  two>iSixths.*'— From  Whitaker's  MS. 
TTonkin,  Vol.  11.  p.  78. 

*  It  is  melancholy  to  canarider^  that  Whitaker  was  now  en- 

o 
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LETTER  HI. 
The«AM«  to  the  same. 

Wednesday  aftemwm. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  send  you,  u  I  promised,  some  more  instructioiii 
for  the  Assizes.  I  coald  have  sent  yon  all,  ai  I  have  at  last 
completed  them ;  bat  i  ha^e  detained  the  two  last  aheets  of 
iBStractiofis  for  Mr;  Lake's  action  of  assault  agahist  me  aad 
Anne  Peters.  I  irant  to  shew  the  qnestiona  intended  to  be 
asked  to  the  witness  of  whom  they  will  be  asked.  By  nad- 
in§^  them  over  to  him  carefully,  some  notioBS  may  be  revived 
inliis  memory,  and  lie  may  speak  to  some  main  points  more 
-decisively.  The  «olkiteral  -cifcnmstances  often  help  oat  the 
main  facts. 

The  instructions  fcNr  Mr.  Lnke^s  action  are  Tery  large. 
They  are  made  so,  in  a  ^reat  ueasare,  by  the  cross-examias- 
tions,  and  hy  drawing^  into  the  questions  so  many  particalais. 
But  this  'seems  to  me  io  be  qaite  necessary.  The  counsel  can 
have  no  iMtion  t>f  the  imany  little  points  that  are  requisite  to 
be  dwelt  upon  ifR  a*eaa8e  like  this,  and  that  appear  so  to  i 
man  actually  engaged  in  the  quarrel ;  and  it  is  better  to 
•overdo  than  mderdo  in  questions. 

But,«fter  all,  I  cannot  thrnic  Mr.  Luke  is  such  an  ideot  n 
•p}  try  either  of  these  actions  for  assault.  His  conduct  is  so 
plainly  malicious  and  cowardly  in  both,  that  he  most  be  an 
ideot  indeed  to  have  a  tithe  of  his  conduct  exposed.  Bat 
what  is  the  latest  day  for  giving  notice  of  trial  ?  1  thought 
■tbe  time  was  three  weeks  before  the  Assizes;  your  olerk 
thinks  it  is  eight  days^  and  what  is  the  real  time  ? 

Mr.  Luke,  as  far  *as  1  can  hear,  is  making  no  pTVparatioa 
for  t^ial  at  all.  He  is  examining  no  witnesses,  and  Mr.  H. 
lias  n^ver  been  yet  to  view  the  road. 

"What  have  vou  done  aft>out  the  JVbn  Praaf  If  Mr.  Luke 
did  not  file  a  declaration  against  Mrs.  1V.  and  Mary  Beany* 

teriog  oo  the  arena  of  a  contest  with  his  parishioners ;  a  con- 
test which  was,  doubtless,  unavoidable.  Of  all  hia  proseca- 
tions  he  was  himself  the  conductor :  his  attorney  was.  In  a 
^noer,  his  clerk.  The  following  are  selected  from  a  bundle 
^of  sixty  or  seventy  letters,  all  written  with  breathless  anxiety* 
They  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Clutterboek,  his  attorney,  of Traro^ 
a  gentleman  of  sense  and  honour,  and  high  classical  attain* 
tneqts,  Mr.  C.  would  have  gladly  corresponded  with  Usfrleal 
Whitaker  on  any  other  than  professional  sul^ecta. 
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before  the  last  day  of  last  teran,  as  I  ttnderstoocT  from  jou, 
yoa  mig^ht  have  a  Non  Pros^  a^inst  him^and  so  make  hin 
pay  a  feir  shillingfs  to  ns» 

t  irrite  by  the  bearer  to  Mr.  IVfitclteTI,  and  desire  him  to 
come  o?er  hither  on  Friday  or  Monday,  and  plan  the  road 
with  its  accompaniments;  and  on^Tbursdav  I  mean  to  oome 
orer  to  Truro  myself*  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  instructions 
for  Mr.  Luke's  action.  I  shall  then  send  for  a  young  fellow 
In  Tmro,  who  was  present  at  the  second  skirmish,  and  see 
whether  his  testimony  will  be  of  any  moment.  And  i  be|f 
to  hear  by  the  bearer,  if  you  do  not  think  that  the  eyidence 
for  the  road,  as  sent  you  last  week,  very  strong  and  power* 
ful. 

But  I  wish  one  argument  and  one  address  to  be  suggested 
in  the  brief  concerning  it.  Mr.  Luke's  witnesses  can  be  but 
negative ;  he  therefore  fights  to  great  disadvantage.  He  <aa 
only  prove  that  persons  have  gone  through  and  not  been 
stopped ;  but  fifty  such  witnesses  cannot  stand  against  ont 
positive  witness  of  people  asking  leave,  or  of  oeople  being 
stopped.    And  this  may  be  strikingly  exemplined  Vya  faet. 

In  towns  it  is  not  very  Uncommon  for  ways  through  en- 
tries or  conrtst  to  be  open,  and  for  people  to  pass  tiurOQgil 
them  without  asking  leave,  on  every  day  in  the  year  except 
one.  Upon  one  day  the  passage  is  sbut  up,  in  order  to  assert 
the  private  nature  of  it ;  and  this  does  assert  it.  Here,  there* 
fore,  is  the  testimony  of  364  days  superseded  bv  the  evidence 
•f  one;  because  that  is  negative  evidence, and  tniM  is  positive. 

The  address  which  I  mentioned  is  to  tlie  jury,  farmers,  &c« 
npon  the  loss  that  irould  ensue  to  them,  in  paving  their  farm- 
yards  made  into  public  roads,  their  poultry-courts  to  be  run 
over  with  carts  and  horses,  their  gates  left  open  for  strange 
pigs  and  other  animals  to  come  and  trespass  upon  them,  and 
at  last,  perhaps,  their  very  right  to  straw  their  farm*yards 
contested  and  denied. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find  that  Mr.  Luke's  hind, 
Francis  Dungay,  has  been  saying  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Columb,  that  Mr,  Luke  has  given 
up  the  action  for  the  assault  ^  and  that  /  have  given  upMarjg 
Bennt^s,  This  comes  from  such  a  man  as  must  know  his^ 
master's  mind ;  and  it  comes  to  me  by  Mary  Benny  herself, 
who  has  been  equally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St,  Columb, 
and  is  just  returned.  I  have,  therefore,  kept  back  all  the  in* 
structions  for  the  assaults,  and  1  hope  to  hear  from  you  that 
this  is  true.  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  bring  them  all  with  me  on 
Thursday  next. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,        J.  W. 
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The  dif  tance  from  home  to  BodmiD  Is  about  17  miles  to  many^ 
and  about  22  to  some,  or  about  2J  generally.  The  witnesses 
in  all  the  causes  reached  Bodmin  about  six  on  Monday  e?eo* 
ing.  The  action  for  the  road  was  heard  by  three  on  Taesday 
afternoon,  and  all  the  witnesses  on  that  point  might  then  haie 
gone  home.  Some  of  Mr.  Lu]ce*s,  R.  Stephens  aad  C.  Wil- 
liams, and  all  of  Mr.  Whitatcer's  actually  did. 

Mr.  Luke^s  action  for  the  assault  was  tried  aboot  nine  oa 
Tuesday  night*. 

Mary  Benny's  action  for  the  assaalt  was  tried  about  elefea 
on  Taesday  night. 

I,  John  Whitaker,.  Bachelor  of  Divinity*  and  Rector  of  Ruin 
Lanyhorne»  CornwalUdo  depose*  ft c.  that  my  maid-serrant, 
Mary  Benny,  having- been  ill  used  by  John  Lake,  Eiq.  I  did 
furnish  her  with  money  and  credit  Cor  bringing  an  aetion.against 
the  said  John  Luke.  That  she  having  subpaenad  myself,  Mrs. 
Jane  Whitaker  my  wife,  Anne  Peters  one  of  my  maid-servants, 
and  Richard  Philips  a  carpenter  employed  by  me,  to  appear  it 
Bodmki  as  Iter  witnesses,  1  did  hire  a  douh^«  horse  forearryiag 
the  said  Richard  Philips  and  Anne  Peters  to  the  said  town  of 
Bodmin,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  6d.  the  ftrst  day,  2s.  6d.  the  last  day, 
and  Is.  the  intermediate  day  or  days,  and  did  supply  them  with 
money  for  their  ezpeuces  to  and  Crom  and  at  Bodnln.  That  I 
myself  and  Mrs.  Jane  Whitaker  did  also  go  to  the  said  town  of 
Bodmin,  attended  (as  usual)  by  one  man-servant,  upon  my  own 
horses,  Tliat  we  all  reached  Bodmin  on  Monday  evening,  and 
the  said  cause  was  not  decided  till  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  night.  That  I  paid  for  the  said  doable  horse,  being 
out  three  days,  six  shillings.  That  the  said  Anne  Peters  and 
Richard  Philips  cost  me  at  least  fifteen  shillings  eaeh  in  these 
three  days.  That  for  my  own  horse  and  Mrs.  Whi taker's,  I 
think  1  may  justly  charge  eight  shillings,  &c.  ftc.  ftc. 


LETTER  IV. 

Mr.  Whitaker  to  R.  P. 

,  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make  you  for  not  attending 
to  your  two  favours  before  the  present  moment.  Bateircum« 
stances  I  trust  will  absolve  me  completely  with  you.  When  your 
Arst  favour  reached  my  hands,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  nar- 

•  Tills  action  was  tried  by  a  special  jury  ;biit  tbe  Judge  deeltred  in  Court, 
tliat  Mr.  Luke  should  pay  for  the  jury,  m  lie,  the  Judge,  would  not  uttifj 
it  was  requisite. 
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Test,  pushing  on  in  instant  expectation  of  xny  brother  and  bis 
family,  on  along  yisit  to  me  from  Manchester.  When  yoiir 
second  came  they  were  actnally  with  me.  I  was  then  so  railj 
engaged  with  them,  after  a  separation  of  10  or  11  years  from 
tbein ;  and  my  friends  aroand  me  came  in  so  politely  to  wel* 
come  them  into  the  neighbonrnood ;  that  I  was  not  able  ta 
command  a  moment's  leisure  for  any  thing  important.  I  was 
therefore  constrained  to  defer  all  reply  to  Doth,  to  the  depar- 
ture of  my  friends  and  the  moments  of  my  returninsr  stiH 
dionsness.  These  did  not  return  with  their  departure.  Tlie 
spirit  of  dissipation,  which  this  whirl  of  visits  had  raised, 
was  not  soon  allayed.  I  fancied,  indeed,  that  your  letters 
would  require  a  deeper  consideration  than  I  now  belieTe  to 
be  reouisite.  I,  therefore,  still  deferred  what  I  wished  to 
consider  fully.  And  at  last  I  sit  down  to  the  work,  resolred 
to  confine  myself  strictly  to  your  questions,  and  seeing  little 
difficatty  in  giving  you  my  replies  to  them. 

To  your  Prospectus  I  know  not  what  to  say.  I  caimot 
pretend  to  judge  of  your  plan  so  comprehensively  as  either 
to  Bpjilaud  or  to  condemn  m  the  whole,  to  approve  or  to  cor- 
rect in  part.  And  I  can  only  say,  that  in  the  historical yaxit^ 
of  It  (for  with  the  physical  I  have  no  acquaintance,)  if^  you 
;can  point  out  any  special  points  on  whicti  von  think  I  can 
assist  you,  you  may  comnnnd  me  to  the  fultest  latitude. 

Ton  accordingly  point  out  some  in  your  second  letter. 
And  I  now  address  myself  to  the  work  of  answering  it,  bopinjB^ 
1  may  be  able,  not  to  compromise  the  difference  between  Snr 
O.  X  onge  and  yon,  in  the  idle  way  of  the  world's  half-rea- 
soners,  who  thinR  nothing  more  requisite  in  'snch  a  case  than 
to  take  the  middle  point  oetwixt  two  opposite  opinions,  but 
to  dedde  it  efiectnaily.  My  own  opinion  is  a  aecided  one; 
and  wtuch  way  it  decidedly  goes,  will  soon  appear. 

When  the  Fhanicians  traded  here,  who  were  the  inhabit- 
ants? I  answer,  the  Bel^se,  who  came  liither  from  Gaul 
about^O  years' before  Christ ;  and  the  Aborigines,  who  came 
liither  from  the  same  country  about  1,000  years  before  Christ. 
As  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Bede,  they  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  point.  They  know^tiiing  of  those 
early  times  but  wnat  the  Romans  and  Greeks  transmitted  to 
them.  To  these,  therefore,  we  must  appeal.  Gttsar  is  our 
earliest  author,  and  is  himself  also  our  best.  **  Britaanite 
'*  pars  interior  ab  iis  incoUtar,  quoti  natos  in  insula  ipsa  me- 
**  mori£  proditum  dicunt ;  maritima  pars  ab  iis,  qui,  praedte 
••  ac  belli  intulendi  causa,  ex  Belgis  transierant, — ct  hello 
'*  ilkto  tbi  remanserunt,  atque  agros  colcre  c«periutt."  These 

o2 
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lines  form  the  grand  distinction  of  our  island  fathers,  ffhen 
the  Bel^ae  and  the  aborigines  came  successively,  Ciesar  does 
not  inform  us.  He  only  says  in  another  place,  **  Plurosqae 
*^  Bellas**  of  Gaul  "  esse  ortos  a  Gerosanls,  KbeDumqae  on- 
*^  tiqutius  transdnctos,  propter  loci  fertilitatem  ibi  conse- 
'*  disse,  Gallosque  qui  ea  loca  incolerent  expnlisse.*^  This 
incident  is  evidently  too  nearly  connected  with  that  above,  to 
leave  any  doubt  upon  our  minds ;  but  it  was  nearly  cottm- 
.porary  with  it.  The  Belg^ae  of  Germany  invaded  Gaul,  seized 
all  the  north-east  of  it  to  the  Marne  and  the  Seine,  [Ctesar, 
'^  Gallos — a  Bcl^s  Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit,**]  and  then 
progressively  passed  over  into  Britain.  As  posteriour  colo- 
nists, tlicy  inhabited  the  line  of  the  coast ;  having  dislodged 
the  prior  colony  from  it,  and  confined  them  to  the  interioun 
of  the  island.  And  when  either  of  these  colonies  came  hither 
is  pointed  out  to  us  very  happily,  and  with  a  full  con- 
formity to  collateral  history,  bV  that  Tittle  commentary  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the  l4th  century,  which  had  oeen 
strangely  smuggled  out  of  Britain  into  Denmark  and  which 
returned  back  to  its  native  country  about  30  yens  agu. 
''  A.M.  MMM.  circa  hsec  tempora  cultnm  et  habitatnm  pri- 
'*  mum  Brittanniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli ;"  where  we  observe 
}us  actual  reference  to  some  ancient  author  or  authors,  and 
their  dubiousness  concerning  the  precise  year  of  ao  remote  an 
event.  But  concerning  the  second  colony,  as  coming  in  a 
period  much  nearer  to  the  line  of  Roman  historv,  he  speaks 
mm  his  authors  thus  positively:  '* A.M.  MMMDCL.  has 
••  terras  intrarunt  Belff».'* 

Having  thus  settled  the  points  by  historical  documents,  I 
come  now  to  consider  your  moral  probabilities. 
.  If  the  Britons  came  in  the  course  of  progressive  migra- 
tions from  east  to  west,  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  nom 
Gaul  into  Britain ;  you  think  they  would  have  lost  the  cha- 
racter of  tlieir  original  country  in  the  long  interval  of  succes- 
sive movements;  and  yet  they  did  not,  you  apprehend;  as 
their  religion,  dress,  and  language  bore  a  very  near  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  AsiaticKs.  —  I  know  of  no  such 
resemblance.  There  is  only  a  resemblance  that  was  sure  to 
arise  where  the  origin  was  common,  and  that  exists  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  their  common 
origin — *|  qualem  decet  esse  sororum.'^  The  most  striking 
part  of  this  resemblance  between  the  Asiaticks  and  the  Britons, 
is  the  use  of  military  cars.  Yet  the  use  was  equally  common 
to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  Britons.  And, 
•in  these  argum^ints  from  resemblance,  we  deceive  ourselves 
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(I  think)  by  taking  general  similarities  for  particular^  by 
coBsiderinf2:  haman  characters  (if  I  may  so  express  myselQ 
as  nationafcharacteristics,  and  by  so  proving  an  origin  to  be 
analogically  true  which  is  historically  false. 

^'  The  Druids,'*  you  sav  howcTer,  **  in  many  particulars 
**  resembled  the  Magi."  ^Thsit  is»  they  both  pretended  to 
magick.  And  so  did  the  priests  of  Vitziliputasti,  I  believe^ 
&c.  &c.  *'  Our  Druids/*  you  add,  **  according  to  Caesar, 
*'  were  senior  to  the  Druids  of  Gaul ;  and  the  latter  used  to 
"  consult  the  former  on  important  occasions.**  Cscsar  says 
only,  ^^  Existimatur  reperta.'*  This  was  plainly  derived 
only  from  the  succeeding  fact :  "  £t  nunc,  qui  dili^entius 
*'  earn  rem  cognoscere  volunt,  plerumque  iUo  discendi  causa 
*'  profisciscuntur.'*  This  is  always  the  case  in  islands^  as  op- 
posed to  continents.  Secluded  from  innovations,  they  retain 
their  primitive  principles  more  firmly.  Mona  was  to  Britain 
what  Britain  was  to  Uaul — the  repository  of  their  original 
theology.  And  then  those  who  liad  no  light  of  history  to 
lead  them,  began  to  conclude  what  was  accidentally  tlie  lepo- 
sitorvt  was  originally  the  fountain  of  it. 

When  mankind  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Shinac,  they 
marched  along  the  face  of  the  large  continent  of  Asia  by 
movements  gradual  and  progressive.  Nothing  was  done 
*^  par  saltum.**  In  their  migrations  towards  the  west,  they 
would  find  themselves  at  length  obstructed  in  their  advance, 
by  those  waters  that  divide  this  continental  isle  of  £urope 
•from  Asia  and  Africa.  Tbia  would  check  the  forward  steps 
of  civilization ;  and  Egypt,  by  means  of  that  little  j[unction 
of  land  which  connects  the  continental  isle  of  Africa,  was 
probably  peopled  before  any  part  of  Europe.  Navigation 
at  first  must  have  consisted  solely  in  occasional  exertions  for 
crossing  small  arms  of  the  sea.  A  voyage  from  Asia  to  Bri- 
tun,  even  so  low  down  as  the  voyages  of  the  Phenicians, 
would  have  been  a  most  miraculous  effort  of  the  human 
mind :  it  would  have  been  as  unnatural  as,  jpairaculous.  The 
.  land  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

'*  Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.'* 

Why  then  should  thev  attempt  long  voyages,  to  go  they 
knew  not  whither,  and  to  se6k  unfruitful  regions  near  the 
pole,  when  they  had  all  the  soft  climes  of  Asia,  &c.  before' 
them,  equally  uninhabited,  and  directly  inviting  them  ?  Nor 
could  they,  if  they  would,  have  taken  such  voyages.  The 
Phenician  voyages  are  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  They  were 
in  a  much  later  age,  whatever  Richard  has  said  (p.  50,)  who- 
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makes  the  **  Greet  Pheraicfsqae  mereatom**  to  bare  codm 
hither  about  the  original  plantation  of  the  Island;  as  the 
PhoBnicians  came  hither  only  a  little  before  Herodotus  ;  he 
mentioning  the  Cassiterides  and  their  tin,  bnt  not  knowing 
where  those  inlands  lay;  and  as  the  Grecians  came  long 
aftenrards.  But  \re  deceive  onrseWes  on  these  points,  by 
nsing  the  words  Grecians  and  Phcenieiami  at  large.  The 
men  who  came  trading  to  our  Cassiterides  were  not  proper 
Phoenicians  or  proper  Greeks :  they  did  not  come  from  Tyre 
and  the  Morea.  The  Greeks  were  tlie  Pbosnicians  of  M&f" 
seilies,  and  tlie  Phsenicians  were  the  Tyrians  of  Carikage 
settled  at  Cadiz,  And,  thus  considered  asCadisiansandMa^ 
seillois ;  these  bold  voyagers  can  lend  not  a  shadow  of  a  pre* 
text  to  a  voyage  from  Asia  to  Britain ;  much  less  of  a 
colonial  voyage. 

Bnt  let  me  farther  observe,  concerning  these  Toyages.  It 
U  a  common  opinion,  which  I  see  you  liave  adopted,  that 
those  mis-called  Phoenicians  came  to*/Ac  toutk-westem  parti 
of  this  very  island  Britain.  They  came  only  to  the  Caiii- 
terideSf  to  islands,  which  Strabo  shews  us  were  ten  in  nnmber. 
And  the  idea  that  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  Devonshire,  were 
considered  as  islands,  is  all  a  dream  of  romantick  antiqaa- 
rianisin.  When  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  were  so  well 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Kent  or  Somersetiliire,  they  still 
distinguished  the  little  islands  of  the  Cassiterides  from  the 
great  isle  of  Britain. 

As  to  *'  the  southern*'  being  '*  the  first  inhabited  part  of  all 
**  the  island,**  I  cannot  conceive  wlience  you  derived  the  idea. 
On  your  own  Siukeleian  and  Irish  plan  of  a  vojrage  of  the 
first  inhabitants  from  Asia  to  Britain,  the  Cassiterides  would 
be  the  ^rst.  Then,  as  they  either  entered  St.  George's  or 
the  British  Channel,  Coruirall  would  certainly  be  the  next,  and 
either  the  north  or  the  south  of  Devon  would  be  the  third. 
This  is  said  on  the  supposition  they  pursued  that  progressive 
motion  which  you'  teject  in  the  first  instance.  If  they  did 
net  pursue  it,  then  Ireland  or  the  Scnthains,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
or  LftUdy,  Cumberland  or  Kent,  Catbness  or  the  North  Pole, 
might  be  the  next.  When  these  Neptunes  take  such  strides, 
1  would  say  with  Longinus,  the  earth  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  stride  more. 

As  to  etymons  of  local  names,  my  dear  Sir,  remember  they 
muit  follow  history.  Etymology  is  a  saucy  gipsev.  She  is 
merelv  a  menial,  and  yet  would  act  the  mistress.  But,  pray, 
keep  ner  down.  And  Armington  is  only  Arman-ton  or 
Arme's  house,  the  in ff  or  an  so  placed  being  only  the  macks 
of  the  possessive  case. 
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I  have  tbas  giren  yoa  my  sentiments^  dear  Sir,  with  great 
frankness  to  you  and  a  special  regard  for  you.  I  considvr 
you  as  a  man  of  parts  brilliant  and  strong,  spirited,  enter- 
prising, and  laborious.  You  have  therefore  ail  the  elements 
of  a  great  local  historian  in  you.  And  I  most  heartily  and 
cordially  wish  you  all  imaginable  success. 

As  you  hare  never  seen  (I  believe)  a  work  which  I  for- 
merly published  on  the  history  of  the  Britons,  and  against 
Macpherson  ;  I  have  looked  for  a  copy,  and  beg  your  ac<« 
ceptance  of  it.  It  will  be  more  full  tnan  t  can  now  be  upon 
this  subject.  And  I  shall  send  it,,  with  your  Prospectus  in- 
closed in  it,  to  Mr.  Buckland's,  bookseller,  in  Truro,  m 
hopes  lie  may  transmit  it  soon  ta  you  for  £xeter»  Tliis  I 
consider  as  a  very  trifling  acknowlegment,  for  the  compli- 
ments which  you  have  paid  me  in  your  additional  sonnet. 

When  you  come  into  Cornwall,  I  beg  I  may  see  you  here,; 
and  I  beseech  you  to  bring  Mrs.  P.  with  yon.  I  shall  thus 
see  you  with  double  pleasure.  So  will  Mrs.  W.  You  have 
done  so  much  honour  to  wedded  lives,  that  we  both' honour 
you  and  Mrs.  P.  for  it.  And  I  shall  think  myself  very  happy 
if  I  can  lend  you  any  assistance  in  your  present  enterprise. 
You  are  in  a  road  as  to  the  historical  part  of  your  enteri 
prise,  over  which  I  have  walked  ''  with  painful  steps  and 
slow"  very  much  formerly :  even  yet  I  have  not  done  with 
iU  I  mean,  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  published  the  2.d  edition 
of  Queen  Mary,  which  is  all  ready  for  publicatton ;:  and 
finished  what  is  nearly  finislied,.  an  nistorical  account  of  the 
Origin  of  Arianism,  which  I  mean  to  publish^  before  Mid- 
summer next ;  and  transcribed  a  lar^e  dissertation  which  I 
have  completed,  on  the  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Al^s  ; 
then  to  complete  a  military  history  of  the  Romans  in  Britain^ 
and  to  involve  in  it,  of  course,  all  the  points  of  history  hero 
noticed. 

Your  friend^ 

J.W. 
i2.  Lanyhomcy  JVov.  19, 1789. 


LETTER  V. 
Mr.  W.  to  R.  P. 


Dear  Sis,  Ruan  Lanyhomet  May  29y  1790. 

Your  first  step  toilrards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Roman 
Britain,  is  to  make  yourself  well  acquainted  with  Richards 
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This  alone  will  make  yon  **  wiser  Hiaii  the  aged.*'  And  I 
assure  yon  there  is  a  mine  of  raloahle  ore  in  bim.  I  found 
the  treasure,  like  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  all  open 
to  every  hand,  yet  all  untouched.  I  seixed  the  spoils  with* 
out  delay  and  without  sacrilejpre.  And*,.  o»the  stnen^th  of 
them,  I  set  up  for  myself.  The  title  of  the  book  **  Ricardi 
CorinensisCommentariolnm,"  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1757i 
together  with  Gildas  and  Nennins,  and  selling  at  times  is 
London  for  ^re  or  six  shillings.  I  hare  been  intending 
these  14  years  to  reprint  it.  I  wish  you  was  nearer  to  me, 
and  I  woald  lend  it  to  you. 

I  hare  at  length  Induced  "  my  good  neighhonr,'*  as  yon  may 
justly  call  him,  Mr.  Trist  to  apply  his  lively  and  brilliant 
talents  to  something  beyond  tne  entertainment  of  an  hoar. 
He  has  written  a  pamphlet,  and  has  sent  it  to  London.  It  is 
to  be  anonymous.  And  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  announce  its 
title.    Bat  yon  will  be  pleased  when  you  know  it. 

I  have  lately  been  revising  yonr  version  of  the  Hymn  of 
Orpheus.  I  had  been  struck  with  it,  when  I  read  it  as  poe- 
try. Mr.  Trist  recalled  it  to  my  memory,  when  1  was  read* 
ing  the  original  as  theology.  It  is  so  fine,  that  you  suppose 
It  derived  irom  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  finer  in  my  opinion, 
in  its  own  real  condition,  as  not  derived  from  the  Scriptnres, 
which  were  then  in  an  unknown  language ;  but  as  derivpd 
lirom  that  great  source  of  religion  to  all  mankind,  without  the 
Patriarchal  or  Jewish  pale,  tlie  first  unwritten  revelations. 

The  hymn  all  refers  evidently,  I  think,  to  the  great  Redeen- 
tr  who  had  been  promised  to  all  ages.  But  it  is  a  glorious 
proof  of  the  Heathen  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  that  Redeemer.  I 
shall  publish  a  translation  of  it,  but  liteml  and  in  blank  verse. 
Yours  will  shine  at  my  expence  in  splendour  of  poetry ;  bat 
mine  will  beat  yours  ia  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

Yours,  &c.  &c.  J.  KT. 


LETTER  VI. 

W.  to  R.  P. 

Jiug.  19.  1790. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  exceedingly  hurt  at  the  receipt  of  yonr  last  favour, 
to  find  yon  had  been  so  near  to  me,  and  I  bad  not  seen  yea. 
1  ihoala  hare  been  very  glad  to  have  talked  oyer  the  snb- 


lect  offoar  letters,  fersaDally  vnth  you  under  this  roof.  And 
I'caQ  only  regret  my  lo8s,inyoar  departure  witbout  it*  Bat 
I  catch  at  tbe  promise  which  you  make  me*  though  |roa  saj 
Kot  when,  of  coming  with  J^lrs.  P.  to  see  us.  Airul  let  me 
ooDe  it  Avill  not  be  long,  before  you  come. 

^  With  regard  to  your  noticed  plan,  .of  a  collection  f^F.HfU 
tive  Poetry  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  I  am  ^utte  snr« 
prised  at  your  calling  on  the  heavy  Historian  of  Manchester, 
for  effusions  of  poetry.  His  taste  lay,  as  his  work  shews,  in 
^ite  mother  hemisphere,  and  noit  a  ray  from  the  MnseftstMi 
xould  penetrate  to  him,  through  the  thick  cloud  of  Historical 
Biequisition,  in  which  he  had  wrapped  himself  round.  I 
have  however,  a  few  morsels  of  poetry  by  «Qe,  Cesttpoeed  bym 
fHeud  of  his,  and  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  oonninnieate. 
These  I  shall  be  ready  to  eomnranicate  if  I«an  fimla  moment 
for  the  revisal  of  them,  if  I  sliaM  find  any'Wortby  of  itmna* 
^rtption,  and  tf  i  can  procure  thne  for  traftseribiDg.  1-  shidli 
be  at  liberty,  I  tuppose,  in  aaioiith  more  ;and  youfbalibcar 
then  from  me  an  trie  subject. 

Mr.  Thomasj*  tbe  Vicar  of  St.  Merrin,- near 'Padftow,  >waa 
ffilfh  meaday  or  two  after  I  received  your  letter.  Itbeiefoffia 
^communicated  the  plan  of  a  collection  to  him.  1  coMidertd 
him  at  a  ?ery  likely  contributor.  And  I  knew  that,  as  aucb* 
tic  would  be  a  very 'useful  one.  He  is  an  excellent  poet.  Ymi 
know  well  his  Country  Curate,  I  presume.  Itisapoem 
full  of  spirit  and  sense.  And  he  is  a  sound  sehdlar^'a  liveWr 
conrerser,  and  a  man  of  elegant  manners.  I  am  very  iiiti- 
niate  with  him,  and  am  using  my  influence  to  make  bim.<itl 
ddwn  in  studiousness.  This  alone  is  wanting  ta  fender  bin 
a  bright  and  substantial  scholar.  And  be  lias  promiaecUiiia 
tor  TeWse  a  poem  which-  i  -  had  seen,  and  to  throw  it  into  •  the 
Bath  Treasury.  But  like  me,  I  believe  he  wants  iletsur^ 
tliough'from  different  causes ;  I  from  over^^nueb  •business,  he 
from  overmuch  company.  He  isnow  going  or  gone^  I  fear, 
io  meet  the  Marquis  of  Batb-and  Lora  Weymouth  In-ilere* 
fordshire,  on  a  shooting  party,  if  ho'ls,  his-poeUy  ^will 
Tanish^with  his  shot,  andiie  le'ft  with  the  partridges  imllere- 
fordslttre. 

I  am  much  flattered  'by  Tour-and  Dr.  1>ownmaB^srpiraisi|i 
of  my  remarks' upon  m^  old  friend  tjibbon  in  the  English 

Review.  I  originally  intended  to  have  put  my  name  to  the 
«conclttding  part  of  them.  .  But  a  prqject  wbicfa  Locd.  Lan»- 
Hlow^ne  suggested  to  me,  of  re-pttbliehing  tlwaemackt  !&.« 

**  The  late  Arebdeaeon  Thomas. 
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pamjihlet,  preTented  tliis.  And  I  hare  nerer  been  able  to 
nnd  time  for  reriiin^,  in  order  to execate  tbe  other.  What  I 
reodvfd  for  the  reourks  from  tbe  proprietDr  of  the  Reriew. 
was  10  mach  as  induced  me  to  think  of  purchasing  a  piece  ot 
plate  with  it,  I  dwelt  long  enough  npon  the  idea  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  cup,  and  to  m^itate  this  inscription  for  it: — 

This  rase  I  owe  to  Gibbon's  genias  bold. 
Extracted  slWer  from  his  spanoos  gold. 

And  then  I  abandoned  the  project,  and  bongkt  booki  with 
the  money. 

Thisf  bowerer,  with  the-eighA  Tolnme  of  the -Arcbsolo- 
ffia,  is  all  that  ever  I  -reviewed.  1  have  not  leisure  enough 
from  my  own  works  to  review  Ithe  works  of  others.  1  re- 
turned some  months  ago  several  volumes,  that  had  been  sect 
me  for  reviewing.  And  I  have  now  had  two  quartos  by  me 
these  eight  or  nine  weeks,  waiting  for  my  perusal-;  but  I  shall 
not  be  Mle  to  look  at  them  till  I  nave  sent  off  any  Origin  of 
Arianism  to  the  press.  This  will  plead  my  excuse  suffi- 
ciently with  you,  for  declining  to  review  your  Discourses, 
and  your  English  Orator,  book  4th.  I  never  yet  xeviewed 
any  work  but  at  the  request  of  the  proprietoi; 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  liowever,  for  the  present 
of  your  Orator  and  your  Discourses.  I  had  read  both  with 
great  pleasure.  Only  your  Discourses  appeared  to  me  to 
want  what  I  should  never  expect  to  be  wanting  in  a  poet— 
a  little  more  of  the  affectionate.  Popular  addresses  should 
always  be  directed  at  tlie  close,  to  the  most  active  part  of  us 
4dl,  our  passions. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  your  Delineation  of  Roman  and 
British  Monuments  in  Devonshire.  I  will  tlien  give  you  my 
full  sentiments  upon  th^m. 
.  The  Major  Drewe  whom  you  mention  was  of  our  College, 
I  apprehend,  and  the  younger  brother. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  and  Master  William  Cardew  are  coming  here 
•on  MondajT*  to  spend,  alas !  only  three  days  with  us. 

On  revising  wnat  I  have  said  about  the  poetry,  I  add  with- 
out affectation,  tluit  you  may  depend  upon  receiving  some 
•petty  pieces  of  Aiiiie  in  four  or  five  weeks. 

Toura,  &c.  J.  W, 

P.  S,*— The  following  were  the  passages  in  your  £.  Orator, 
Which  struck  me  most  forably .— • 

In  those  avenues  that  erst 
0*er-arch'd.a  Baoot  (proud  to  embower  such  worth-— 
Such  virtues  in  their  vencrmble  shade ;) 
Tliere,  musing  otl  ou  tuXwM  ««enet^  he  fonn*d 
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^he  prospect  of  ideal  good — to  flow 

From  his  impasslon'd  preaching.    Nor  unmarkM 

His  decent  fane,  nor  anreyiewM  his  charge; 

That  not  at  distance  from  his  natal  spot. 

Beyond  the  woody  Taroar,  Fancy  trac'd; 

And,  as  she  spread  the  glowing  tint,  it  seemM 

No  fairy  pictare :  For  young  Hope  relieT*d 

With  golden  rays,  each  figure  FanCy  drew. 

^Twas  then,  with  honest  independence  flush'd, 

Oft  would  he  cry,—*  Ye  Tisions,  tho*  so  fair. 
Perhaps  ye  promise  Tainly  !    For  the  mask 
Of  dark  deceit,  too  often  worn  for  you. 
Shall  never  hide  one  generous  feeling  !     Far 
From  this  untainted  bosom  be  the  lure 
That  leads  through  Flattery's  maze  the  cringing  erew. 
If  my  sincerer  aims  be  frustrate  all ; 
Whilst  the  Corrupt,  the  Yersatile  ascend 
To  rich  preferment  through  the  path  whose  dust 
I  would  disdain  to  tread,  or,  treading,  shake 
Indignant  from  my  feet;  if  etery  wish, 
Urg*d  bf  no  mean  ambition,  should  arise 
Unsanction'd  ;  then,  not  sorrowing,  would  I  hail- 
Then  would  I  hail  thy  bowers,  paternal  seat ! 
Where  I  might  yet  retire,  and  **  eat  my  Iwead 
In  privacy  and  peace.*'    There  might  I  rest ; 
My  slumb'ring  hopes  of  honour  andibtarb'd 
By  those  who,  prono  to  adulation,  pour 
With  a  deceitful  smile  the  cold  applause  ;— 
Happy  (the  hollow  sycophant  unknown 
To  those  pure  shades)  as  there,  where  dawning  age 
First  treav'd  its  wayward  fancies,  I  review. 
Through  the  dim  vale  of  years,  each  mellow  trace 
Ofcliildish  joy  and  youthful  bliss  serene. 
*  There,  where  the  veteran  umbrage  of  the  beech 
O'erhangs  the  cressed  brook  that  gurgling  laves 
Its  wreathed  roots,  or  the  long  waving  limes 
Have  darken'd  their  broad  shadows,  may  I  oft 
Attune  the  pastoral  song  ;  or,  pondering  o*er 
The  ruthless  times  when  CromwelKs  hosts  oppfCss'd 
My  loyal  fathers,  hail  in  many  a  tone. 
Pensive  and  deep^  the  visionary  forms 
Of  ancestry^  that  with  majestic  air 
Swim  by  the  ikioon-beam,  through  the  glimmering  trees.*' 
Such  his  fond  thought :  and  may  his  heart  retain 

Its  youthful  fires  !     But  tho'  the  willing  Muse 

His  sacred  labours  may  relieve,  and  chase. 

With  a  benign  serenity,  the  gloom 

Which  settles  on  the  melancholy  brow ; 

Never  may  indolence  inspire  the  dream 


.^ » 
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That,  first,  in  a  delicious  languor  creeps 
Through  the  disso Wing  frame,  yet  gives  ii  o^er 
To  qualms  and-ceaseless  heart-akes !  Then  retvm. 
Ye  Hopes,  fair  promising,  that  only  wing 
The  soul  to  vigorous  action  I  Then  retttm 
The  preacher's  energetic  toils  I  And  come. 

Digressive  Muse,  to  note  them  as  they  rise.** 

*        *       •        «       «       '»        • 

*'  Then  deem  not  (as  my  preTtovs  strains  htve  tavght) 
Peligicn  a  cold  metaphysic  form. 
Musing  o*er  moral  problems,  and  confinM 
To  Wisdom's  eyes  alone.-> Behold,  she  sits« 
While  Faiih  unveils  her  to  the  vulgar  g«ze. 
Streaming  cherubic  effluence  o*er  her  heaven 
Of  spotless  azure!  To  the  dazzling  light. 
Her  everlasting  robe  the  asbestos  floats 
In  vivid  folds.    Around  her  emerald  throne 
The  Passions  tremble  at  her  awful  beck — 
**  Her  ministers  as-flaming  fire,**  to  viraft 
Into  the  mortal  bosom  the  pure  spark 
JEthereal,  that  refines  our  thoughts     Hence  fly 
The  words  that  burn  ;  while  her  impulsive  power 
Imparts  an  oratory  only  less 
Than  what  inspir'd  the  Apostles,  when  of  old 
They  spake  all  tongues,  and  saw  Confusion's  reign. 
The  curse  of  jarring  Sbinar,  disappear,'* 


LETTER  Vn. 

Mr.  W.  to  Sir  Christopher  HjLWKrKs. 

Dear  Sir, 

Amidst  your  attentions  to  PaTliamentary  objects,  I 
hope  yon  will  have  leisure  to  peruse  a  new  dissertation  from 
me,  in  favour  of  my  former  heroine  Queen  Mary.  You  will 
see  what  has  siven  occasion  to  it>^a  present  from  a  g^l^ 
man  whom  I  knew  only  from  this  act.  He  has  done  himself 
the  honour  of  bestowing  his  original  miniature  upon  one  of 
Mary's  vindicators ;  and  he  has  doneme  the  honour  of  «iakfai| 
me  that  one.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  compliment,  and  veif 
happy  in  the  miniature.  The  contemplation  of  it  has  sagMtM 
the  remarks  which  I  have  here  drawn  up,  and  which  rorn  a 
little  kind  of  new  vindication  of  her.  But  my  princi|»a]  ain, 
1  own,  has  been,  to  dwell  on  the  circumstances  of  her  mur 
der;  to  throw  in  new  circumstances,  additional  to  the  well* 
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kflown ;  ami  t&  point  from  all  the  rising*  indignation  of  the 
pvblick  against  Elizabeth.  And  I  now  inclose  the  whole  to 
yeOj  for  the  perusal  of  you,  Mr»  Joha  Ha«vkins»  Mr.  Luims* 
den,  and  Mr.  Cbalmer«« 

The  donor  of  this  original  mii^nre,.  kk  his  letter  to  me, 
has  with  ^reat  delicacy  hinted  to  me,  that  he  had  refused 
considerable  offers  for  it.  Eveii  one  of  the  best  modellers 
in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country^  he  says,  gave  him  a 
bust  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  made  from  the  famous  picture  of 
the  Cardinal  at  Oxford,  merely  for  being  allowed  to  see  the 
miniature.  These  are  two  particulara  which  enhance  the 
value  of  it  highly. 

Mr.  Lumisden,  I  fancy,  will  be  particularly  glad  to  pernse 
the  account  of  it  inclosed.  I  have  tlierefpre  addressed  a  lew 
lines  to  him,  in  your  cover;  as  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Chalmers,  on  that  and  other  subjects.  When  you  liave 
satisfied  your  curiosity,,  yoa  may  transmit  the  Dissertaitipii 
to  them.  And*  when  they  and  Mr..  John  Hawkins  are  saUsr, 
fifdt  yott  may  then  send  it  to  the  quarter  for  which  it  is  a^d* 
dressed — Mr.  Nichols,  printer.  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet-st|reiet: 
who  h  the  manager  of  the  Gentleman**  Magazine,  Itwiu 
make  me.  happy  to  hear  that  you  have  been  pleased. wit^  It; 
being,  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  an4  with  my  complipBi^ts 
to  Mr,  John  Hawkins,. 

Your  most  obedient, , 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Ruan  Ltmyhorne^  Feb.  24,  1791. 


LETTER  VIII. 
Sir  CHRisTaPBER  Hi^WKiNS  to  Mr.  Whitakbr. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  think  you  have  completely  elucidated  the  dress 
of  your  Queen  as  well  as  vindicated  her  character.     You 
ve  veird  her  remains  from  the  indecent  curiosity  of  the 


rulffar,  and  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  servants  of  Eliiabc^ 
Jlna  you  have  made  your  Queen  die  with  the  becoming  dig- 
ifi)t^  anited  to  the  greatness  of  her  mind  as  well  as  of  'wr. 
ftanily. 

You  have  described  what  wa»^  not  seen:  had  you  imlt(ced 
and  unbuttoned  what  you  have  so  well  described,  it  might 
be  laid  you  had  taken  Hberties.    Unlike-  the  modern  beaux 
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ea^er  to  place  their  mistreu  in  cnerpo,  and  notaTttliBf 
yourself  of  the  liberty  allowed  pictoribus  atqae  poetis,  yon 
hdve  exhibited  her  beauty  by  clothing  her,  and  proved  tha 
dignity  of  her  mind  by  the  propriety  of  her  dreas. 

Toon,  &c.  C.  H.* 


LETTER  IX. 

Mr.  W.  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins.. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  fenr  days  ago,  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  tranK 
mitting  to  yoa  a  Uttle  dissertation  on  an  original  portrait  of 
Queen  Mary,  now  in  my  possession.  Bnt  I  must  beg  the 
favour  of  you  at  present,  not  to  send  it  as  I  had  originallv 
destined  it  to  go,  to  the  Gentl€fnan*i  Magazine,  Mr.  Cbal« 
mers,  by  this  morning's  post,  has  made  me  think  better  of  it 
th^n  I  aid,  and  induced  me  to  think  of  having  it  printed  as 
something  accidentally  additional  to  my  Vindication.  I 
therefore  mean  to  put  a  new  head  and  tail'  piece  to  it,  and  to 
enlarge  the  body  of  it  with  some  new  matter.  And  I  reanest 
you  to  return  it  to  me,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lnmisden  has  aona^ 
with  it ;  remaining,  in  great  haste, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  aflfectionately, 

J.  WHlTAKEIt 
Sunday  Noon^  March  13,  1791. 


^t 


LETTER  X. 

J.  WUITAKER  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  received  your  favour,  and  reply  to  i^ 
instantly. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  you  (for  I  never  heard  of  Ae 
fact  before)  that  you  have  been  wantonly  and  malignantly 
attacked  in  the  supplement  to  the  Gent,  Magazine,  1  feel 
for  you.  Much  depends,  in  a  work  like  yours,  apon  the repa< 

*  This  i^  an  elegant  letter. 
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tation  that  you  keep  up  in  the  county.  Yon  have  also  a  lar^e 
portion  of  envy  to  encounter,  from  the  honour  done  you  iH 
sinf^lin^  you  out,  so  young  in  years  and  so  much  a  stranger, 
for  writio^  t)ie  Comity  His^ry :  Every  j»NMPk^s ; — who  steps 
out  of  his  raak  in  society,  and  leaves  his  equals  and  contem- 
poraries behind  him.  1  feel  it  even  noiv  myself,  at  this  ad- 
vanced sta^e  of  my  authorship.  More  probably  your  anta- 
gonist is  Mr.  I ^,  who  has  been  long  attempting  i^is- 

chief  against  you,  was  silenced  by  your  bold  attack  in  May 
b#^,  but  has  now  begun  to  spit  his  venom  against  yc^i  ajgain. 

Whoever  be  is»  I  will  grapple  with  him  for  yo^r  sake,  ai^t 
%m  glad  you  have  invited  me  to  do  so. 

1  ain  just  now  in  the  right  humour  for  panegyrizing  you, 
I  bavebeeu  reviewing  your  Poems  and  Discourses^.  I  finished 
ihe  review  of  the  latter  only  yesterday.  When  they  will  be 
(Mihlished,  {  do  not  know.  I  am  now  publisUing  a  R^vi^i^r 
M  (he  Arch^aplogia,  Vol.  IXth,  and  of  Berington's  History  of 
li^ry  II.  I  shall  send,  when  these  are  pubU^hed  CQmpl^t^ly, 
%  ^fiY}^w  of  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  BrUish  Biography,  mc, 
in  3  vol.  quarto.  And  your  works  \vill  come  next,  I  sup- 
p€|«9»  or  perhaps  wUh  Lodge.  1  have  iirritten  so  muf h  mor? 
Vp<>9  th^  Arch^ologia  than  the  Review  can  take,  that  1  hf- 
lieve  I  shall  print  the  whol^  in  a  papipb^et  without  ^^  n9(nae» 

I  ^QA  almost  sprry  to  hear  that  our  poems  are   readj  fof 

fUhlication.  \  have  been  repeatedly  vexed  with  myself  that 
4i<i  not  withdraw  my  s^are  of  them  last  Visitation.  I  was 
iuf  U^ed  tQ  do  so,  but  did  n^i  act  decisively.  To  go  in  com- 
pany with  you  as  an  antiquarV)  might  not  disgra^  me ;  hut* 
as  a  poet,  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your  partner.  This,  how- 
ever, I  say  very  unaffectedly;  and  so  leave  the  peer  and  the 
pedlar  to  move  on  together. 

In  my  review  of  your  Discourses  and  Poems,  I  have  taken 
care  to  do  the  full  duty  of  a  friend  ;  and  not,  with  extorted 
praises  and  cordial  censure^,  stab  the  rns^n  that  I  was  pre- 
tending to  caress.  I  have,  however,  used  the  prudent  policy 
of  blaming  you  in  some  petty  and  incidental  ppints.  %  thus 
ihrcHV^  a  slight  ^hade  oyev  tl^  glare  of  my  paQegyvical  colours. 
Jmi  I  conclude  \n  a  faU  radi^^lpP  of  praise. 

In  this  apd  ip  every  pth^r  ppint,^  |  sh^)l  always  ^  h^py 
iQ  ^he^v  yovLi  liow  much  )  ^stefiQ)  ypu.  Perhaps  1  am  ^p 
f^otn  reajy  tp  say  so»  bPWft^e  I  knpw  e^f pefimentaUy  th^ 
«pvy  thfti  ^)^ft  h^$^et  yop-  in  ^very  paovei^flnt,  and  if <WW 
rejoice  to  strangle  your  rising  lamp  of  day  with  darkness.  I 
hav«^  ^kcpordiogl^y  takei^  th^  libetty  of  gb'ing.  a  Scotch  bint 
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through  the  press  to  my  Lord  of  Exeter,  that  he  ought  te 
prefer  yoa. 

And  I  remain,  with  great  regard,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  friend  and  serrant, 

J.  WHITAKBIL 

Tuesdatf,  Feb.  7,  1792. 

Mrs.  W.  joins  me  in  kindest  compliments  to  Mrs.  P^ 

N.  B. — A  gentleman  in  this  neighboarhood,  who  hii 
lately  been  in  Oxford,  wrote  me  word  on  hi»  arrira], 
that  my  Arianism  met  with  *^  great  applanse"  there.  1 
replied,  that  he  flattered  me  yery  agreeably  by  the  intelU* 

fence.  This,  I  suppose,  made  him  alter  his  note.  A  feir 
ays  afterward,  he  called,  suppressed  entirely  the  '*  great 
applause,'*  and  mentioned  only  what  was  an  implied  ana  ge- 
neral censure.  I  saw  the  meaning  of  all  this.  And  the  same 
gentleman  has  now  assured  me,  that  the  great  applanse  wis 
true,  and  that  the  censure  was  only  to  one  ^ngle  point,  to 
the  manner  too,  and  not  to  the  matter — to  the  manner  in 
which  I  expose  Mahomet's*  paradise. — But  I  have  encouo- 
tered  more  envy  just  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  from  a  story 
that  is  in  circulation  here,  and  that  I  hear  from  the  /ai/y— of 
a  nobleman  in  administration  speaking  very  handsomely  of 
my  writing,  and  saying  The  King  must  do  something  for 
me.  This,  you  will  think,  is  enough  to  set  up  all  the  little 
souls  about  me,  in  open  sedition  agamst  me.  Bat  **  loniK 
thing  too  mnch  of  this." 


LETTER  XI. 
J.  Whitaker  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  threw  aside  all  my  own  studies,  and  set  to  woft 
anon  answering  D.  H.  I  was  busy  at  it,  when  the  Bbhop 
ot  Derry  in  Ireland,  Earl  of  Briistol  in  England,  came  and 
spent  a  day  with  me.  I  thus  lost  the  only  post  left  me,  of 
having  mj  Vindication  even  noticed  in  February  Magasine, 
and  promised  for  March.    I  sent  it,,  however,  by  thefoUoir- 

*  The  picture  of  Mahomet's  Paraffise  it^eertainly  glowing  to 
a  degree  of  Toloptooosnoss. 
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inff  pojitf  and  beliere  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  next.  I  wrote 
it  hastily  under  all  these  circumstances  of  delay,  put  the  ini- 
tials of  my  own  name  to  it,  and  have  spoken  as  warmly  in 
your  favour  as  friendship  itself  would  dictate, 

Mr.  Nichols  seems,  by  your  account,  to  have  rather  taken, 
part  with  vou  than  against  you.  He  will  also  dovou  th» 
justice,  I  doubt  not,  of  inserting  my  Vindication,  llie  inte-. 
rest  of  his  Magazine,  which  b,  of  course,  the  pole-star  of  his 
xnovements,  will  put  him  upon  this  conduct.  A  reciproca-^ 
tion  of  attacks  and  defences,  if  not  protracted  to  tediousness, 
will  lend  a  new  life  to  his  miscellany. 
I  remain,  in  great  haste. 

Bear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  WHITAKER. 
Fridajf^  Evenings  March  \  1792.. 


LETTER  XII. 

J.  Whitakee  to  R.  P. 

Monday  Evenings  May  7%  1792*. 
Mt  Deaji  Sir,. 

I  have  received  the  twa  volumes  of  poems.  I  did 
not  mean  to  open.them  immediately  ;  but  the  impatience  of 
my  girls  opened  them  unawares  to  me,  while  they  were  on 
the  quest  of  pictures.  I  then  looked  at  the  preface,  and  thank 
you  for  the  very  friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  men^ 
tioned  me.. 

You  ask  me,  in  which  of  the  English  Reviews  I  shall  have 
any  of  my  criticisms.  I  answer,  that  some  are  now  in  pubH<r 
cation  there ;  and  that  you,  who  know  my  style  so  well, 
ought  to  have  known  me  there.  The  criticisms  on  Bering- 
ton's  History  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  those  on  the  Archas* 
ologia.  Vol.  IXth)  which  have  now  continued  for  three  or 
four  months  past,  were  written  beneath  the  shade  of  this  aca« 
demick  bower..  The  criticisms  on  Lodge's  Illustrations  of 
British  History,.  Biography,  and  Manners,  in  3  vols,  quarto; 
which  were  published  (1  believe)  for  the  first  time  on  the 
1st  of  this  month,  and  will  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
months ;  are  equally  shots  from  the  demi-culverin  of  R.  L. 
Bat;*  in  saying  this,  1  say  what  few  know  and  none  must  tell. 
When  these  and  remarka  upon  yooc  Orator  and  your  Du^ 
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emirees  are  inisbed,  I  shall  net  hare  aay  thing;  more  till  leit 
iTfnter. 

I  emhraee  jimr  proposal  with  pkasare^  of  exehaD^n]^ 
works  for  works.  I  shall  write  to  one  of  my  booksellers  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  with  some  more  of  my  remarks  apon 
Lodge.  I  shall  then  order  down  a  set  of  my  works.  And  1 
ihalf  wait  with  impatience  for  yoor  History  of  Devonshire. 
Only  yon  shall  send  me  in  tlie  mean  time,  if  yon  please,  tbe 
last  edition  of  your  Theoeritas. 

As  to  the  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall,  I  certidoly  shall 
not  undertake  it.  1  never  intended  to  do  so.  1  was  only 
prompted,  in  a  paroxysm  of  loeal  antiqnarianism,  to  put  a 
few  notices  together  that  related  to  general  history  and  that 
of  my  own  parish ;  and  to  superadd  a  few  detached  observa- 
tions, that  eliance  presented  to  my  hand.  Ail  these  I  still 
reserve  for  you,  when  Devonshire  shall  have  received  its 
history  from  a  Cornishman,  and  when  the  fugitive  shall 
return  to  his  native  land.  If  I  should  ever  leave  this  county 
before  you  return  into  it»  I  shall  be  happy  to  deposit  my 
papers  in  your  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  my  regard,  a  leflracy  of 
antiquarianism,  and  an  incitement  to  undertake  the  history. 

Your  health,  indeed,  I  apprehend  from  your  account,  is  at 
times  precarious.  You  should  attend  to  this,  my  dear  Sir. 
Yon  are  yet  young,  and  have  probably  a  long  race  of  nse* 
fulness  to  run.  You  should  not  abridse  this,  by  too  great 
aedentariness.    Your  poetical  nerves  will  not  bear  the  conti- 
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Nemean  lion's  hardy  nerve"  can  do  feats  of  energy  and 
strength,  that  the  fine-formed  antelope  cannot  pretend  to  do. 
In  other  words,  strain  not  your  health  too  maeh.  Remember 
that,  next  to  Religion,  the  prime  blessing  of  life  is  Health. 

I  am  going  on,  thank  God,  perfectly  in  health,  yel  won- 
derfully sedentary.  M^  Private  Lifb  o'f  Queen  Mary,  wbieh 
I  meant  only  to  transcribe,  I  have  been  greatly  enlargiflr. 
One  volume  I  finished  last  week,  and  the  other  i  shall  hMm 
ill  a  dav  or  two.  I  would  gladly  send  it  np  to  London  befera 
Michaelmas.  But,  though  three-fourths  I  consider  as  already 
written,  yet  I  believe  1  must  not  think  of  pushing  pn  so  ra- 
pidlv.    I  love  to  write  rapidly,  and  to  revise  leisurely. 

We  have  had  a  singular  character  with  ns — the  Bishop  of 
Derry.  He  is  ingen!ou8,  lively,  and  a  man  of  great  taste  la 
scnlptnre,  painting,  and  architecture.  He  oaaae  and  took  a 
bed  nere,  then  went  to  Plymouth  Dock,  returned  two  or  three 
weeks  afterward,  and  came  professedly  to  spend  two  dbys  in 
talking  Greek  with  me.    *•  1  have  btan  daveadng  Folybins 
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** these  three dayi,*'  he  said  in  his  premonitory  letter,  "and 
I'  ivant  to  chew  the  cud  of  it  with  you/'  He  came  accord* 
in(cly ;  we  talked  over  Pol vhius ;  and  I  have  written  to  him. 
since^    He  is  not  convinced»  and  1  am  not  converted. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yoor  obedient  friend  and  servant, 

J.  WHlTA&filL 


LETTER  XIII. 

,         Mr.  WhI TAKER  to  R.  Pi. 

Sept  20,  ]79«: 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

A  man  who  has  been  an  author  so^long^  as  you  haye^ 
been,  roust  have  experienced  a  reciprocation  of  praises  and 
censures,  and  be  seasoned  to  them  both.  A  circumnavigator 
of  the  globe  should  smile  at  the  ffales,  that  may  justly  alarm 
a  fresh-water  sailor  in  the  channel.  And  surely  any  blasts 
that  can  blow  from  either  of  those  quarters,  are  not  tornadoes 
to  sink,  or  hurricanes  to  sweep  away  the  vessel ;  are  not 
even  the  equinoctial  storms  of  the  moment  of  my  writing ;  are 
merely  the  scented  winds  of  Cotton's  Eolus.  Do  you  think 
the  impertinence  of  such  a  man  ever  moves  me  ?  No,  truly ! 
And  snail  it  move  you?  Not  if  you  are  just  to  yourself, 
jast  to  your  friends,  just  to  the  dignity  of  literature.  The 
man  is  too  ^  impudent''  not  to  be  noticed,  but  too  iusig,nifi« 
cant  to  be  noticed  with  vexation  by  either  you  or  me.  As 
to  the  other  writer,  I  have  always  supposed  him  to  be  that 
poppy  P.,^  and  could  have  given  him  a  hearty  kick  upon 
the  breech,  had  he  been  present  when  I  read  his  remarks. 
This  man  has  been  also  npon  me,  repeatedly  upon  me,  and 
in  his  native  manner  of  vulgar  coarseness  upon  me.  But  do 
I  fear  him  ?  Sooner  than  l  would  do  so,  I  would  cry  out 
with  one  of  the  heroes  of  Homer, 

Open,  thou  earth,  and  bide  a  warr!oar*s  shame. 

And  shall  you  fear  a  man  who  is  a  blackguard  by  education 
and  a  scoundrel  in  life,  an  infidel,  and  a  blasphemer  ? 

•  •••••• 

For  12  years  was  I  engaged  in  law-saits  about  tithes,  had  alL 
the  laity  against  me  of  course,  had  all  theclfrgy  deserting  me, 
both  clergy  and  laity  depressing  my  character ;  the  clergy, 
to  hoflihie  a  iqmi  wap  presumed  to  speak,  to  writer  and  ta 
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print,  as  if  He  was  snperionr  to  them;  tbe  laity,  to  beat  down 
a  bold  asserter  of  clerical  rights  against  their  nsarpations ; 
even  the  very  Bishop  turning  against  me,  and  once  the  laity 
proclaiming  1  should  be  degnMOed^  the  clergy  expecting  I 
should  be  openly  admonished  by  the  Bishop  at  the  Visita- 
tion. In  this  situation,  Mrs«.  W'.  trembliag  for  the  conse- 
quence, and  therefore  (though  under  another  pretence)  re- 
solving to  go  with  me,  I  set  out  for  the  Visitation,  was  thrown 
from  my  horse,  taken  up  senseless^  and  carried  back  to  my 
bouse.    Mr.  ■  was  sent  for,,  to  carry  my  apology  for 

non-attendance  to  the  Bishop..  His  look  convinced  me  he 
thought  my  hurt  only  a  pretence  to  avoid  an  attendance. 
This  cured  me  instantly.  L  had  a  plaister  applied  to  my 
head,  re-mounted  my  horse,  went  to  the  Visitation,  had  more 
talk  than  any  other  man  at  the  table  with  the  Bishop,  and 
returned  to  the  ^rief  (I  fear^  of  some  of  my  brethren,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  the  laity,  m  good  health  and  in  high  spirits. 
I  mention  all  this,  to  shew  you  how  I  have  weathered  nuic)i> 
e^reater  difficulties  than  any  which  yon  cai»  have  to  weathen 
Religrion,  indeed,  was  my  support..  ^'Bt  me()iii  sidera  ftil^ 
*^Xi\V*  was  my  maxim.  And  at  last  I^trinmphea  over  all  op* 
position,  over-awed  the  Bishop,  snbdned  my  parishioners, 
and  now  have  my  parish  in  a  oetter  state  of  suojeotion  and 
amity  towards  me,  than  any  of  the  parishes  of  my  neigh* 
bonra  are  to  them.  *<  Go  and  do- yoO' like  wise."  Tt-ast  in 
God,  exert  yoursel  f  with  vigour ;  andyonwill'sacoeed  finally. 

I  have  thus  written  a  long  letter  to  yon,  in  the  midst  of 
some  domestic  afflictions.  My  second  girl  and  Mrs.  W.  were 
ill  foe  weeks  in  the  winter,  of  a  putrid  fever ;  and,  aboa^ 
three  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  W.  was  obliged  to  fetch  away  from 
school  at  Falmouth  the  oldest  and  Bie  youngest^  both  ill  of' 
the  same  disorder.  They  have  been  ever  since  in  bed.  The 
physician*  says  that  the  crisis  is  past  with  the  yonngest;  and 
It  seems,  since  he  was  here,  to  be  equally  past  with  tbeeUitet. 
Yet  they  are  both  very  weak  in- body,  and  very  low  ia-spi^ 
Fits;  ^d  1  fear  for  Mrs;  W.^  so  mnoh  about  them  aa  she  b 
and  so  often  called  up  to  them  in  the  night.  **  If  T  am  be- 
reaved of  Aer ,  1  am  bereaved  indeed**^ 

I  beg  my  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  Mrs.  W.  begs  hers  to  yon 
and  her.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  by  that  sickness,  to 
take  some  rides,  and  travel  into  your  neighbourhood.  If 
1  do,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  Mrs.  P.  and  you.  apd  pro* 
fesa  in  person  how  much  (  am,. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yoar  friead  and  servmt, 

J.  WdllTAKBIt 
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LETTER  XW, 

J*  Wmitakrr  to  R.  P. 

.Nw.  14»  1794. 
Daar  Sir» 

I  believe  I  never  told  50a  thift  General  MelviUt 
yAiO  did  keep  a  plentiful  table  in  &rewer.street»  London,  and 
iiad  (I  believe)  PinkerCon  on  a  Sunday  to  eat  his  good  dinner 
and  hear  his  frivolous  talk  $  referred  me  to  Magazwet  and 
Reviews,  to  *hew  it  wms  a.  drawn  Imttle  between  U9.  ^his 
akewed  me  what  he  expected  from'^his  countryman  Finkerton 
when  he  had  not  struck  one  stroke ;  and  the  oattle  waa  there- 
fore all  upon  one  side.  Yet  each  ivas  his  fisar  of  me,  I  believe, 
that  he  left  London  after  my  hearing  from  him,  and .  retired 
into  Scotland,  with  a  resolution  of  visiting  London  nomoie. 
Yet  one  coantryman  of  his,  to  whom  i  sent  a  copy  of  my 
Hanmbal,  has  ^  erst  written  to  tell  me,  that  he  has  now  in  tlie 
press,  and  shall  publish  this  month  or  the  next,  a^  pamphlet 
upon  my  work,  agreeing  with  me  and  ^plaudingme  in 

feneral,  only  differing  from  me  in  one  or  two  paAicnlars. 
'he  author  of^bis  is  one  who  has  been  much  applauded  for 
/one  publication,  but  has  10  much  of  simple  modesty  about 
^im  as  not  to  nrefix  his  name  to  this  woric  or  to  thai. 

Mr.  -Pownall  also,  1  hear,  is  fretting  and  fuming  at  what 
I  have  aaid  concerning  iitm.  4  know  Inm  nersonaUy,  and 
know  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  He  has  oeen  sometime 
iDeoaGin^  to  pubUsh  against  me;  bat  this  week  1  have  heard 
that  he  is  to  publish  in  one  of  the  magranes.  If  he  pub- 
lishes in  any  bat  tlie  Gentleman's,  I  shall  not  see  him;  and 
if  he  publishes  in  the  Gentleman's,  I  suppose  1  -shall  not 
•answer  hira» 

I  preached  at  the  Visitation  a  sermon,  upon  the  origin  of 
.government.  The  idea  is  not  novel,  hut  founded  upon  the 
everlasting  pillars  ef  the  Scriptures,  and  subversive  of  aH 
the  common  theories  at  onc».  1  concluded  this  with  as 
pointed  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  France  as  my 
,pen  and  my  zeal  could  compose^  and  1  am  now  going  to 
publish  all,  as  a  pamphlet  ;'kn  opposition  to  French^  anarchy 
and  French  Atheism.  I  fear  no  censures,  no  contradiction,  bo 
malice.  Even  the  guUlotine  is  nothing  to  him  who  would 
be  proud  to  die  a  martyr  for  the  religion  of  the  Gospe^l. 

The  dreadful  wetness  of  the  weather  precluded  me  from 
all  excursions  in  the  month  of  October.  I  should  otherwise 
hare  called  upon  you,  had  I  gone  west* 

Yours,  &o»  J.  W. 
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LETTER  XV. 
Mr.  WeiTAKnt  to  R.  P. 


Mt  Dbar  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  find  «  yon  are  preparing  ydnt  MS> 
"**  of  your  first  volume  for  the  press.*'  Yoa  shoafd  pursue 
this  work,  I  think,  as  fast  as  your  health  and  avocations  will 
admit.  Other  suhjects,  especiallv  poetical,  I  apprehend, 
'should  he  superseded  by  that.  Wheh  these  are  completed, 
and  your  engagements  with  the  pUblick  performed,  then  yoa 
will  certainly  he  at  fall  liberty  to  turn  to  any  other.  Ner 
will  the  stream  of  poetry  in  votfr  soul,  1  suppose,  he  de- 
stroyed by  the  delay.  It  will  only  rise  and  swell  the  more 
from  the  obstruction,  and  hurst  out  afterwards  in  a  fnller 
torrent.  This  is  apparent  to  me  from  the  very  return  which 
your  letter  shews  you  had  been  making  at  the  moment,  to 
your  historical  poem  on  Sir  Francis  Drake.  I  shall  be  very 
nappy  to  see  this,  and  to  mark  your  new  machinery  for  it— 
a  machinery  rising  to  my  mind  at  this  moment,  that  seems  at 
once  Christian,  philosopnical,  and  poetical.  But  I  woald 
rather  attend  to  your  "  Roman  and  Saxon  papers*'  at  present, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  finished  the  former.  At  the 
tame  time  I  must  add,  that  you  are  right  surely  to  dispel  the 
gloom  of  a  moment,  and  to  irradiate  your  mind  by  indulging 
your  fancy,  when  antiquarian  studies  will  not  do  the  business. 
The  Furry  daj/^  atHe^ston  I  have  had  formerly  described 
to  me,  and  have  made  some  remarks  upon  it  which  1  cannot 
now  find.  Dnt  your  account  is  more  fiitl  than  my  former, 
as  far  as  my  memory  can  tell  me.  I  particularly  remember 
nothing  of  the  FadTi  Dance,  but  thank  you  for  your  whole 
account.    I  havebeen.just  transcribing  it  into  my  collection 

*  The  foUowttigisongs  were  written  in  1796  for  the  Farry  of 
Helston,  which  (in  spite  of  puritanlsm,  hypocrisy  and  cant)  is 
still  eeltbrated  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  the  iBnoceot  gaiety  of 
the  young  and  undesigning. 

Apbil. 
No  longer  the  goddess  of  florets  shall  seem 

To  rekindle  the  blooms  of  the  year  ; 
Then  scatter  around  us  the  wreck  of  a  dremas. 

And  resign  us  to  winter  austere. 
To  its  promise  yon  delicate  child  of  the  abftde^ 

The  primrose— Is  never  untrue : 
Nor  the  lilac  anfolds,  the  next  moaent  to  Me  ; 
Its  clusters  of  beaatifnl  blue* 
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of  Cornish  notices.  I  can  therefore  explain  every  point  hat 
one,  which  is  in  the  first  line  of  the  6th  stanza,  **  Annt  Mary 
**  Moses ;"  a  reading  so  strange,  that  I  strongly  suspect  it  to 
be  a  Ticious  one.  When  1  hear  from  you  Whether  this  is 
the  true  reading,  I  will  hope  to  tell  voa  my  explanation  of 
all.  In  the  mean  time,  1  will  just  add,  that  when  in  your 
Devonshire  Views  you  derive  Furry  from  Fer  (Ooruisb)  » 
Fair,  and  now  suppose  the  Fair^  of  the  song  to  confirm 
your  conjectare ;  1  thoroughly  concur  with  vou,  and  see  by 
my  notes  which  I  have  this  moment  found,  that  I  derived  the 
name  from  the  same  source.  Only  I  never  considered  Fer 
(Cornish)  as  the  word  "  whence  [comes]  the  Latin  Ferial 
The  Latin  is  the  original  term,  and  the  Cornish  only  a  deri- 
vative from  it,  Fer  (Cornish)  being  the  same  with  Foire 
(Irish,)  and  so  forming  Famo  or  Furry  in  pronuncialion. 

The*  weak  be  its  verdure,  ere  long  sliaU  the  thorfi 

The  pride  of  its  blossom  display. 
Where  Flora,  amid  the  mild  splendor  of  morn, 

Unbosoms  the  fragrance  of  May. 
The  Eighth  of  Mat. 

Soft  as  the  sigh  of  zephyr  heaves 

The  verdure  of  Its  lucid  leaves, 
*        Yon  lily's  bell,  of  vestal  white. 

Moist  from  the  dew  drop,  drinks  the  light* 

No  more  in  feeble  colors  cold, 

The  tulip,  for  each  glowing  fold. 

So  richly  waved  with  vermeil  dyes, 

Steals  the  pure  blush  of  orient  skies. 

The  hyacinth,  whose  pallid  hue 

Shrank  from  the  blast  that  Euros  blew. 

Now  trusts  to  May's  delicious  calm 

Its  tender  tint,  its  musky  balm. 

And  hark  !  the  plumed  warblers  pour, 

Their  notes,  to  greet  the  genial  hour. 

As  whispering  love,  this  arborous  shade 

Sports  with  the  sunbeam  down  the  glade» 

Then  say,  ye  nymphs !  and  truly  tell, 

If  ever  with  the  lily's  bell. 

Or  with  the  tulip's  radiant  dye 

Young  poets  give  your  cheeks  to  vie  ^ 

Or  to  the  hyacinth  compare 

The  clustering  softness  of  your  hair ; 

if  e'er  they  bid  your  vocal  strain 

In  silence  hush  the  feathered  train  ; — 

Beat  not  your  hearts  with  more  delight 

At  every  **  rural  sound  and  sight," 

Than  at  such  flattery,  to  the  ear 

Tho*  syren-sweet,  yet  insincere  ? 

I 
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B«t  let  m€  ask  yon,  im  fetani,  mm  heraldrical  ^witiABt 
The  present  arms  of  the  tee  of  Exeter  ace,  a.  tword  m  p^ 
and  tiro  keya  in  saltier.  Yet  1  anspect  theaword  to  Date' 
been, .about  250  years  affo,  net  in  pale,  bat  inaaltier  with-tfai'- 
key*^  or  (t^  apeak  in  more  technical  language)  aawovdaad 
ttro  keys  endorsed  in  saltier.  Have  yoa  aceo  aov  Haoaainwat. 
coafirmiDg  thia?    I-'visb  yon  would  oonidcr  thepoint  for 
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Tbia  QiMstion  refers  to  my  Hiatorical  Surrey  of  ^t»  Ga^ 

Thb  Fadb. 
Wbite-Tostar^d,  ye  maidens  of  BtU»  draw  near. 

And  hononr  the  rites  of  the  day  : 
Tis  the  fairest  that  shines  in  the  roand  of  the  year 4 

Then  hail  the  bright  goddess  of  May. 
O  come,  let  ns  rifle  the  hedges,  and  crown 

Oar  heads  with  gay  garlands  of  sweets ; 
And  when  we  retnrn  to  the  shouts  of  the  town. 

Let  ns  weaTothe  light  dance  thro^  the  Mreets* 
Flinging  open  each  door,  let  us  enter  and  frisk, 

Tho'  the  master  lie  all  in  a  pother — 
For,  away  from  one  house  as  we  merrily  whisk. 

We  w\\\fad0  it,  quick  thro'  another. 
The  nymph  who  despises  the  fiirryday«danee, 

Is  a  fine,  or  tiftnieai  ladyi^ 
Then  let  us  with  hearts  full  of  pleasure,  advanoe. 

And  mix,  one  and  all,  in  the  Fade  P* 

The  SoLiTART  Fatr. 

Perhaps,  fair  maid  I  th^  musing  mind, 

Little  to  festive  seenes  inclin*d, 

Scorns  not  the  dancer's  merry  mood. 

But  only  longs  for  Solitude. 

Thy  heart,  alive  to  nature's  power, 

Flutters  within  the  roseate  bower. 

Thrills  with  new  warmth,  it  knows  not  wfay^ 

And  steals  delirium  from  a  sigh. 

Alas  !  tho*  so  averse  from  glee. 

This  genial  hour  is  felt  by  thee  : 

The  tumults  of  thy  bosom  prove. 

That  May  is  but  the  nurse  of— -love  ! 
Beware  of  the  Montr  of  Mat. 
Then,  gentle  maid,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Who  bid'st  the  shades  embowering,  veil 
The  sorrows  pf  a  lovesick  heart. 

And  listen  to  thy  pensive  tale ; 
Sweet  girl !  insidious  May  beware ; 

And  heed  thy  poet's  warning  song  I 
Lo  !  May  and  Venus  spread  the  snare 

For  those  who  fly  tkcfeatal  throng! 
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MHi^  Ohnrdi,  wbtch  I  have  transcribed  fair,  bat  with  so 
■umy  oorreetiom  that  i  must  have  it  transcribed  again.  I 
iM>pe  particularly  to  lighten  up  the  dark  history  of  com* 
nenting  Cbristitnity  in  this  angle  of  the  island ;  coT«red  as 
it  is  with  a  thick  fog  raised  by  that  Druidical  wizard  Borlase, 
•iwi  appearing  whenever  it  does  Appear  in  a  form  totally 'dis^- 
similar  from  itself.  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  1  iktter 
■aysetf,  in  breaking  up  some  new  springs  of  intelligence,  that 
•love  long  been  bmriee  and  ohoaked  up  under  the  r4ibbieh  o€ 
lime.  iSit  I  sliall  not  publish  till  next  winter  twelvemonth,. 
m  I  nmsi  make  some  exoursioDs  to  the  Lizard,^  iui.  '&c.  be- 
fore, and  as  I  mu«t|)rocure  good  drawings  to 'be  taken  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germans,  Ssc.  Mr.\BoDBer, 'I  fear,  is  too  dis*- 
Imt  for  my  purpose. 

fiut  we  will  talk  of  these  Ihingt  when  I  see  you.  This  I 
hope  to  do  very  soon.  1  hope  to  pay  my  lesfpeetslo  you 'ami 
Mrs.  Polwhele  on  Monday  eevemiight,. to  be  with  you  by  two, 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  you.  The  next  mom-^ 
ing  I  shall  leave  you  for  the  Lizard,  Helston,  Sie.  Bot  1 
despair  of  bringing  Mrs.  VV,.  with  me :.  she  will  liave  htr 
three  girls  at  home  with  her,  and  could  not  be  wrenched  from 
them,  I  believe,  by  Archimede8*s  screw  itself. 

1  remain,  mfr  dear  Sk, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

J.  WniTAK£R. 
Tuesday^  May  19,  1795. 
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Mr.  W.  to  Sir  Ohrvstothbr  Haw^kins. 

DbjlrSir, 

Hoping  to  find  yon  at  leisure  fpom  eleetioneering 
bisineas. 

Find  you  un-circled  by  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  witbottt  a  bribe  ; 

I  write  to  thank  vou  for  your  attention  to  my  literary  wants, 
in  consulting  General  AtelvilLe  upon  my  objects.  That  at* 
tention  w<is  pecaHarly  kind  in  you,  aad  has  gained  me  the 
very  Intelligenoe  whk)b  I  wanlea. 

Ueaeral  Melville's  inquiries  concerning  me  do  me  ^reet 
Iranour,  yet  do  himself  greater.  His  is  a  mind  truly  digni* 
fied.  And  his  femittaiice  of  my  inquiries  to  a  proper  answered, 
is  a  proof  of  great  kindness. 
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But  I  did  not  know  before,  and  am  rery  faappy  to  \now 
by  experience  nonr,  that  Mr.  Lnmsdaine,  the  worthr.  the 
iciendfy  Mr.  Lnmsdaine,  b  socomprehensirelylearBea.  Hit 
acconnt  of  the  classick  remains  at  Rome  must  prore  a  rich 
fund  of  delight  to  the  classick  aatii^naiy,  whenever  it  comes 
out.  I  am  only  sorry  to  find  that  it  b  not  likely  to  coms 
soon. 

In  his  full  and  satbfactory  answers^  to.  my  ^nestions,  he 
refers  me  to  *'  Jnneau^  Ba^oe,  see  that  article  m  th»  Bncj- 
,*'  clopedie  Methodiqoe,  Diction^re  des  Antiqait^  Mytbolo- 
**  eric*  Oiploroatione,  des^  Chartres,  et  Chronolo^e,  par  M. 
.**  Monger.  Vol.  I*  page  128.'*  But  is  thb  a  reference  to 
one  book  or  two?  I  suppose  itto.be  only  to  one,  Bncydo- 
pedie  Metliodiqne,  and  to  a  particular  set  of  Tolnmes  in  tbat 
one.  And  this  I  beg  to  borrow  from  yoa;  remaining,  dear 
Sir,  with  great  regard, 

Your  most  obedient, 

JOHN  WHITAKEB. 

Tuesday  Morning,. 
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Mr.  W.  to. Sir  Christopher  Hawkins. 

Dear  Sir, 

Amidst  a  thousand  reports  concerning  your  elee> 
tionary  business  at  Tregoney,  which  generally  prove  false  in 
the  event,  one  is,  that  your  brother  i»  arrived  from  his  second 
course  of  travels,  and  is  coming  with  you  to  Tregoney.  Thii, 
1  hope,  will  not  prove  eventually  false.  Yet  I  am  very 
doubtful  of  the  truth.  I  therefore  send  over  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther he  is  returned  or  not  If  he  is,  I  beg  my  respects  to  him, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  pay  them  in  person  to  him  and  you  at 
this  house.    1  long  to  hear  his  account  of  the  Tomb*  of 

*  In  1706,  the  famous  controversy  began  respecting  the  very 
existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  had  been 
opened  by  the  If^arned  and  excellent  Jacob  Bryant  in  t#o 
quarto  tracts.  One  of  these  was  entitled  **  Observations  upon 
a  Treatise  entitled,  '  A  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  by 
M.  Le  Chevalier  :**'  the  other,  *'  a  Dissertation  eonoerniog 
the  War  of  Troy,and  the  Expedition  of  the  Greeks,  as  desoril)-. 
ed  by  Homer ;  showing  that  no  such  Expedition  was  ever 
undertaken,  and  that  no  such  City  of  Phrygia  ever  exbted.** 
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Achilles,  and  bis  proof  of  Cheralier's  mediate  or  immediate 
forj^rv  concerning^  it.  At  present,  I  range  on  the  side  of 
Gberalier,  and  know  nothing  yet  to  impeach  his  honour ; 
though  1  hear,  hut  do  not  believe,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul 
'  Oouffier  has  published  a  caution  to  believers  in  his  work. 

This  most  ing^enions  man,  who  had  been  long  employins  his 
"Very  uncommon  learning  and  talents  to  support  an  ideal  his- 
t^ry  of  his  own  creAtion,  by  the  most  fancinil  and  impossible 
•QratologiM^  now  undertook  to  obliterate  all  the  traces  of  ge* 
luiBA  history  which  had  always  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
writiats  of  an  ancient  bard,  who  had  beien  appealed  to  in  all 
ages,  as  the  most  undeniable  evidence  of  facts  that  formed 
the  gronad'Work  of  his  poems.  This  attempt  oooasioaed 
an  immediate  alarm  in  the  learned  world:  and  several  able 
opponents  quickly  started  up  to  dispute  the  positions  of 
the  veteran  Etonian.  Nor  was  he  at  all  overlooked  in  the 
BrUish  Gritie. 

It  was  not  possible  that  Dr.  Vincent  should  be  inattentive 
to  thiscontest,  orindiflfbrtnt  to  the  subject  of  it;  but,  at  the 
time  when  it  oemmenced,  he  was  too  much  occupied  by  his 
own  objects  to  take  up  the  pen*  The  Review  had  then 
its  most  learned  contributor  in  Whitaker  ;  who  furnished  two 
powerful  artieLes  on  Bryant*9  first  Dissertation.*  It  was 
not  till  ilfr.  MorriU**  able  §andieation  of  Hom^  appeared  in 
1798,  that  Dr.  Vincent  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy.  He  then  entered  the  field  with  spirit  against  the 
venerable,  but  paradoxical  mythologist ;  and  though  aasailed 
by  rather  unfair  weapons,  never  afterwards  receded  from  his 
ground.  He  fought  with  vigour,  but  with  a  strict  regard  to 
the  laws  of  literary  chivalry.  His  first  critique,  upon  the 
subjeet  of  Homer  and  Trey •  appeared  in>  the- Fi4t.  €rih  Vol. 
XII.  p.  632,  in  a  Review  of  Mr.  MorrkV 9- "work ^  which  he 
there  describes  as  *'  common  sense  employed  against  amass 
of  erudhioD  ;  and  a  eoUecklon  of  evidence  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authors,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  capricious  Jiid§nlent 
of  the.  fev  and  the  most  obscnro'^forty— forty^tbree  a^tberf 
fund  the  number  might  be  greatly,  increased)  in  opposition  lo 
three  iraanes  quoted  at  second  hand,  to  three  writers  tn  propria 
^p9r$<maf  to  an  epigram,  and  to  Mir.  Bryant  himself,  ine  only 
author  who  everhmigiRed  that  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  was  in 
Egypt." 

A  flsnteiiee  so  deoiddd,  sapporfed  by  strong  reason*,  waw  too 
MKoh  foe  the  patienor  ef  a  veteran  tittle  uted  to  meet  wHh  vi* 
gorous  opposition ;  and  called  forth  Mr*  Bryant  fa  an  angt^ 
**  aifmhtiatwn  add^reted  io  the  BrUhk  CrUio,'*  iawMe^  he 
Bo  t&  fbmat  himself  as  lo  term  hitf  onknowa  oppoBoaft  *^  m 
•saasaifl/^ 

^  See  Br.  Crit.  Vol.  B|^.  pp.  53S  and  591 . 

t  9 
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You  have  sucb  electiooary  irons  in  tbe  fire  jmuwAf^  tkt 
yon  can  hardly  attend  to  tM  antique  tale  of  Troy.  Just  m 
von  had  reached  the  tomh  of  Antilochna,  perfaapt*  m  mesMfe 
from  Tregoney  would  call  yoo  away,  to  meet  and  enconaier 
Captain  Eliot,  the  son  of  the  old  ffettor  of  St.  Germant; 
ana,  in  the  moments  of  ransacking  the  barrow  of  Adallet, 
yon  would  be  whirled  away  with  the  intelligence  of  one  Uke 
Achilles  being  bnsv  in  breaking  the  heads  of  vonc  Totsn. 
Perhaps  too,  vour  orotber  may  prefer  for  a  while  tb«  bnstle 
and  hurry  or  electionary  matters,  to  all  clasaieal  coneems; 
and,  instead  of  running  witli  Alexander  roand  the  tombs  of 
tbe  heroes,  may  chuse  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  drankta 
burgesses  and  their  more  drunken  wires.  1  can  only  say, 
therefore,  that,  if  Mr.  Hawkins  be  eome  back  from  the  Eart, 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  return,  and  shall  be  happy  (sfter 
next  week,  in  which  my  daughters  return  to  sebool^  to  wait 
upon  him  and  jrou  under  this  roof;  remaining,  with  gnat 
respect,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  senrant, 

JOHN  WHITAKEH 
Saturday/  Mornings  Jan,  23,  17d6. 

I  beg  to  borrowfrom  your  library,  that  rolame  of  tiie  Eo»- 
cyclopedic  Francoise,  which  has  the  title  Mitre  in  it^ 
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J.  Whitasjir  to  SiE  Christophbe  Hawkini. 

Dbar  Sir, 

I  thank  yon  for  sending  me  your  brother's  letter. 
It  has  afforded  me  eoual  pleasure  and  information..  I  UA 
much  of  bu  spirit  of  nistoncal  enquiry ;  but  I  lore  to  indalce 
it  in  a  less  hardy  and  adrentnrons  way.  I  moont  my  Alps  in 
my  study.    Yet,  while  I  follow  this  way,  I  admire  Uie  oCfav. 

Laudato  ingsBtia  rvra, 
Panra  tene 
is  niy  line  of  practice ;  yet  surely  a  very  homble  ont  for  Urn, 
And  I  beg  ^on  will  present  my  best  complimenta  of  estes« 
and  admiration,  when. you  write. 

I  was  basily  employed  most  of  last  week,  in  wonMiag  o- 
milar  to  hu  operations ;  fixing  the  site,  and  aaeettaiiiing  the 
form  of  the  UmouT  temple  at  Ephea as.    What  iaduoed  me  !»• 
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take  tuch  an  excursion,  yon  will  wonder ;  as  neither  Hannibal 
Bor  St.  German  could  bare  any  possible  connection  with  it. 

•  But  I  took  it  from  a  promise  wnich  I  made  some  months  ago, 
and  to  the  performance  of  which  I  was  not  able  to  sit  down 

>  before  last  week  ;  of  re?iewin^  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Arcbseologia.   This  however  is  a  secret,  which  I  confide  with 

•  you.  But  the  first  article  in  that  volume  is  a  diasertation  on 
the  temple  of  Ephesus,  by  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Chester:  whicbl 
meant  to  applaud  before!. began,  as  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  great  talents,  but  which  I  have  been  forced  to  oppose,  and 

'  believe  I.  have  refuted  from  end  to  end.    My  paper  i  finished 

late  on  Saturday  evening,  and  hope  it  will  come  in  time  for 

the  next  publication  of  the  British  Critick.    If  there  you  see 

it,  you  will  have  previously  known  the  author.    But  you 

must  keep  my  secret. 

Your  brother's  travelling  companion.  Dr.  Stbthorp,  I  knew 
well»  and  am  sorry  to  find  lie  has  returned  in  so  poor  a  stale 
of  health.  He  was  never  a  man  of.  robust  and*  vigourooa 
health.  His  design  to  winter  in  Cornwall,  I  suppose  with 
yon,  has  been  altered  from  the  uncommon  mildness  of  the 
weather.  L  should,  otherwise  have  been- very  happy  to  see 
him  here.. 

I  tliank  you  for  your  printed  answer  to  Mr.  Barwell't 
printed  papen  My  attachments  are  all  personally  to  jou,  in 
the  contest  between  him  and  yon.  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  you  are  both  ministerial  men.  I  have  there« 
fore  said  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Harington,.  who  is  almost  the 
only  gentlemaa  of  Tregoney  whom  I  see,  that,  was  I  a  Bur- 
.  gess,  1  should  certainly  vote  for  yon«  And  the  predominating 
sentiment  of  my  heart  for  you  has  been  this,  that  the  contest 
could  be  closea,  or  at  least  that  you  and-  he  should  i^ree  to 
give  no  more  money*  Those  leeches  of  Tregoney  will  suck 
yon  both«  while  there  is  one  drop  of  blood  behind. 

I  have  been-  lately  thrown  into  a  very  awkward  predica- 
ment with  Lord  Eliot.  In  September  last  I  wrote  to  tell 
bim,  how  nearly  "completed  my  Historical  Survey  of  St.  Ger- 
man's church  was,  with  how  many  plates  and  in  what  form  I 
meant  to  publish  iU  To  this  letter  tie  did.  not  neply.  I  there- 
fore about  a  month  afterwards,  being  upon  a  visit  a  few  miles 
Irpra  him,  never  went  near  him  or  his  church.  He  heard  of 
my  visit,  and  wondered  at  my  absence.  I  accounted  for  it  to 
my  corre8pondent».from  his  omission  of  writing  to  me.  My 
correspondent  assured  me,  that  the  omission  was  occasioned 
merely  by  his  lowness  of  spirits,  at  the  present  posture  of  na- 
^onal  adairs.    Yet  neither  the  good  news  from  the  Cape  of. 
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Good  Hope,  nor  tfie  stteccts  obtained  at  TrinooiKiale«,have  bad 
any  iaflnence  upon  bis  apirits  ainee.  The  ^1as«  baa  not  rteea, 
and  the  answer  has  not  been  eenl.  Id  this  lonr  state  of  tke 
H^lass,  be  objected  to  a  Mr.  Bentley  vbom  I  was  enjg^gring  to 
tidce  sovM  drawing  of  the  clinrch  and  abbey»  because  he 
meant  to  entertain  bim  in  his  boose,  and  be  waa  a  drinkiofi; 
■san.  I  was  thas  shot  oat  from  the  only  draai^htsman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  bat  with  a  promise  of  a  drawing  made  by  Miss 
Eliot  formerly,  and  of  procaringmeadraogbtaoianlk'oii  Ply* 
noatb.  Of  the  drawing  I  have  never  beard  sinee,  and  be- 
MeTO  I  shall  hear  no  more.  Bat  lookily  a  gentleman  baa  eone 
forward,  to  offer  me  three  drawings  taken  by  bimaelf  of  he 
aboreb.  They  are  very  fine  ones,  1  nnderstandy  and  I  riiall 
make  ti^m  sarre,  i  believe,  witboat  troabling  my  Lord  ever 
more. 

I  retam  yon  the  two  volames  of  the  **  Encyelopedia  Me- 
thodiqne.'*  1  found  them  maeh  more  replete  with  inlslli- 
gcnec,  than  I  expected.  I  particularW  found  that  Tarymitie, 
irbich  I  wanted.  Bat  this  ia  like  the  aiiMlrawn  dagger  in 
If achetk ;  and  wlien  I  say  ''come,  let  me  clatoh  thee,**  it  ra* 
Bisbes  from  my  band  like  bis !  However,  it  **  marsballad  rm 
to  my  purpose  ;'*  which  was,  to  prove  mitres  of  the  present 
form  much  older  by  ages  than  Montfaucon  has  said.  And 
for  the  same  **  purpose*^  I  beg  to  borrow  the  3  volofnes,  tea- 
luniiMt  ^  Anne,  and  Corbie,**  and  •'  Tbeodulphe.** 

I  thank  you  for  your  information  concerning  Mr.  Gibbon's 
^sthumoas  works»  Have  you  got  in  the  country  hiaskeleb 
of  Hannibal's  coarse  B  For  a  sketch*  1  see  from  yoa,  it  merely 
ia^  Ftf»fla  Mr..  Templets  letter  to  me  some  months  ago,  I  was 
lad  to  expect  some  notice  of  my  reviewof  bis  history.  Bat  I 
snnpoie  yon  hear  nothing  of  tbia. 

if  you  do  not  return  to  London  soon,  i  shall  be  happy  %» 
see  you  at  this  bouse.  I  dare  not  call  upon  yoa»  leal  I  aooaU 
ba  aurronndad  with  burgeases  and  the  wives  of  brnvcsses. 
^  P^wcttl,  O  proeal,  esta  profoni  !"*  With  Mra.  W'a.  ranpB- 
Mtttit  bawever,.  1  remain^ 


I>oer  Sir,  Your  moat  obadienl  servant^ 

JOHN  WHITAKBlt 
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LETTER  XIX. 
Mr.  Whitakbr  to  R»  P. 

all  Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  and  present  found  me  to  deeply  en* 
Imaged,  that  I  could  but  just  gratify  my  eager  curiosity  by 
reading  the  one  and  dipping  into  the  otner.  I  then  laicl  the 
latt^  on  the  shelf,  close  to  my  eye,  and  ready  for  my  pern* 
sal,  when  the  hour  of  vacation-  should  speediiv  come*  But 
the  term  proved  longer  than  I  expected,  mu^h  longer  indeed ;. 
and  the  vacation  nras  consequent^  thrown  to  a  great  distance. 
It  came  not  till  this  morning.  I  then  sat  down  to  your  poem 
regularly,  having  already  read  it  over  by  piecemeals  at  inter* 
vals;  and  read  it  with  satisfaction.  I  would  then  have  gladly 
dispensed  with  writing  remarks  upon  it  for  the  British  Vritie^ 
as,  to  say  truth,  L  am  just  now  tired  of  reviewing,  having 
been  employed  in  the  work,  with  some  interruptions,  for  tea 
or  twelve  weeks  past..  But  I  saw  you  requested  me  Co  do  it ; 
and  I  was  unwilung  to- refuse  you.  I  therefore  took  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  have  jc^t  filled  something  more  than  half  of 
it  witli  extracts. 

Having  done  this,  I  go  back  witb  the  full  bent  of  my  soul 
to  my  Historical  Survey  of  St.  German's  Churck  This  I 
begin  to-morrow  to  transcribe  fair  for  the  press.  My  last 
copy  was  so  intended,  but  has  received  additions  so  large, 
and  corrections  so  numerous,  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  compositor's 
eye.  I  have  particularly  discovered  in  the  very  act  *of  re* 
viewing,  and  by  means  of  it,  that  a  church  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  island  about  the  ^ear  312,  and  mentioned  by 
Bede  as  existing  in  his  time,  is  still  in  great  part  existing 
at  tliis  day.  A  very  recent  history  has  boen  publbhed  of  it, 
which  enabled  me  to  see  what  the  author  saw  not,  the  general 
identity  of  his  church  with  the  Roman.  I  saw  not  this  myself 
at  first,  though  I  had  read  the  work  very  carefully,  and  had 
even  written  remarks  upon  some  positions  in  it.  Vet,  being 
called  upon  to  review  the  author,  I  then  saw  hit  re-construc- 
tion of  the  church  to  be  a  mere  reparation,  and  three-fourtht 
of  the  old  to  remain  still.  This  aiscovery,  in  those  circum* 
ttances,  delighted  me  so  much,  that  I  threw  aside  my  review- 
ing pen,,  ana  took  up  my  historical.  I  inserted  a  dissertation 
upon,  the  church  in  my  Survey  of  St.  Germans,  to  correct  the 
errour  of  the  historian,  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  present 
building,  and  to  state  my  reasons  at  foil  length.. 
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Stimulated  by  this  diieovery,.  I  trntantly  determined  to  in 
for  another.  Of  foar  churches  mentioned  by  Bede  as  built 
by  the  Romans  and  existinif  in  hi«  time,  I  had  noiir  traced  the 
Ibrm  of  one  that  has  been  long  destroyed,  from  a  description 
liardly  known  to  the  pnblick ;  a  second  is  well  knawn  to 
exist  at  present,  but  very  petty  in  size  and  Fery  plain  in 
style;  and  a  third  I  had  now  discorered.  The  fbnrtn  was  in 
C^alloway  within  Scotland,  in  a  region  visited  by  no  Iravek 
len,  and  at  a  town  that  never  bred  an  historian.  Yetl  wished 
and  lonffed  to  know  what  was  become  of  it.  As  a  oatbednl 
pf  the  Homans,  it  conkl  not  be  lost  in  obscarity,  tfioosb  it 
might  have  been  idestroyed  as  a  eathedcal  by  fanatldk  folly. 
I  thereCbn  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  uaknowa  minister  M 
Ibe  town,  and  sent  it  awar.  And  about  a  Ibrlnigbt  age 
I  received  a  long  reply,  from  a  Dr.  J.  Davidson,  full  •! 
civility,  reeornising  me  as  the  Historian  of  Mancketter,  sad 
^ving  mt  all  the  information  which  he  thoaght  I  wanted. 
Be  ftven  solicited  a. correspondence  with  me,  and  begged  U 
be  instcocted  by  me  in  the  <lustory  of  bis  •wo  town.  I 
Ibonghl  the  request  for  ipforaoation  vecj  fur,  in  return  fee 
mjr  request  of  information  fsom  hkn.  I  have  accordingly 
icritten  bim.a  long  letter  ibaok,  tetliag  him  all  that  Beds  lem 
me,  and  asking  for  some  farther  particulars  -concerning  the 
cathedral.  It  is  now  in  ruins ;  bat  eight  arches  are  remMO* 
ing,  some  xonnd,  some  peaked.  And  it  is  (well  reoienAend 
to  have  bad  that  verylorm  of  strneittBe,for  whiciv  I  pecuyiHy 
wiabed  to-appeal  to  it. 

Tbese^  indeed,  will  seem  to  von  (half  antiqaarian  as  ycc 
are,  bat  a  poet  in  the  better  faalQ  ^the  mewdreaois  of  sleeph|g 
aniiquarianisai,  woven  of  such  light  doff  as  your  poeMd 
dreams  are,  bat-^rHiot  half  so  faigenioos,  half  so  ravismng  ti 


tbe^.  Yet  dreams  they  are  verv  pleasing  to  ns  1ieavv<4)eaM 
antiquacios,  that  sometimes  ^  lap**  even  ^  uc  in  f^fyskwu.* 
Bttt  ihese  dimunabavc  been,  I  cannot  sajr  distuHied,  oa1vla> 
terropied,  hv  tiie  lauch  less  pleasing  reabtiea  of  4he  wQi4d.  I 
know  not  wibether  yon  saw  me  noticed  in  the  Hoose  oiOvm- 
pens,  by^ouatcaay  and  by  ^Sheridan,  for  n»y  RealOrigia  ti 
fiovernment.  I  beard  of  the  Isot,  bat  could  not  see  it  In  aif 
newspaper  for  some  time,  and  was  v«xed  f  could  not.  i  saw 
it  at  last,  and  rejoiced.  And,  at  the  instigatUm  of  the  Affcb* 
deacon,  I  4iiear  np  a  reply  by  way  of  note  to  any  pwssat 
work,  trtatiag  them  with  high  contempt  for  Ulieir  i»piiehia» 
•ion.  But  I  afterwards  received  certain  informatioa,  fhst 
Start,  the  atember  for  Bridport,  and  the  iatsodaccr  cf 
Reeves's  pampUsi  iato  the  Hoose,  bad  deckred  openly  mf 


lAmphkt  wa»  then  before  acomqiittea  of  tlie  Vnng'.Clvkh^ 
Erskine,  Sfaeridan,  &c«,  to  see  if  they  HJoilld  find  anyseoptf 
for  fkTosecating  the  author.    This  intelligeooe  so  little  afifoct^ 
ed  me  on  the  receipt,  that  a  month  afterwards^  wheit  I*  camo 
ta  answer  the  letter  oentaining'itf  it  appeared  quite  iieir  to 
mo.    I  eiilar^^  my  note^  however,  and  gare  adenattoe  to  tiio 
whole  host  ot  opposition.      Bat,  during  this  threateflid  pfo« 
t&cution  of  me,  r  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Reeves,  encouraging 
himito  stand  up  against  the  prosecution,  and  censuring  Mr. 
Pitt  for  his  mean  desertion  of  him.    This  induced  him  to 
write  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  make  a  common  cause  with  him 
by  writing  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence.    I  began  accorduigljf* 
to  project  one,^^ne  that  would-  have  doubly  enraeed  tbot 
democrats  of  the  Commons,    fiat  Mrs.  W.  Vat  aJarmod^ 
and  I  was  very  busy  d)out  other  studies,  undetermined  hour 
I  should  act,  yet  inclining  to  peace  because  of  the  desertion. 
Then  Mr.  Reeves  wrote  again  to  me,  and  said  a  brief  would 
be  of  more  use  than  a  panmhlet.    A  brief  required  no  lenstk 
of  time  or  labour.    I  sat  ao\vn  to  write  one,  with  the  nrst 
Tolurae  of  the  Statute-book  before  me ;  and  in  eight  or  nine 
days  sent  him  four  or  five  sheets,  calculated  for  speaking,  and 
well  seasoned  with  cayenne.    He  has  since  desired  me  to 
enlarge  it,  which  I  declined  to  do;  and  to  let  himpablii^it^ 
to  which  Lhare  consented.    Only  he  is  to  publish  it  as  an 
ifatended  brtef^  it  being  too  spirited  for  an]r  thinff  eIso«   Last? 
Friday  his  trial  came  on,  and  ke  was  acquitted.    The-  piil)li«r 
cation,  therefore,  of  this  and  other  things,  will  now  como- 
trinmphanrtly  forward,  I  suppose.    The  most  obnoxioiii  po* 
sitioii  in  thia  pamphlet  of  Reeves^s,  is  one  wbkh  loudntaiiied 
against  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  autumn  of  17Sl« 

Mr.  Gregor  comes  not  among  ns  here.  1  have  not  saeH- 
Kim  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  Parliament  and4be  mititiar 
entiiiely^  engross  him.  Btft,  whenever  I  see  him;  I  will  eiK 
deavour  to  remember  vou.  Yet,  as  seeing  hun  is  all  urietfrt 
tain,  I  will  write  to  Mr.  W.  ()regor,  stat^  your  -compjaliif;! 
and  desire  him  to  communicate  it  to  his-  brother.— ^\^e  aB»' 
involved  in  all  the  noise  of  Tregoney  election.    Mr.  "^ 

has  behaved  so  ilMn  it,  with  such  a  regular  system  of  perfid!jr« 
and  has  so  plainly  betrayed  ^1  his  perfidy  in  one  of  thoso> 
drunken  periods  ^vhich  are  very  frequent  with  him ;  that  thcf 
fool  has  counteracted  the  knave.  Mr.  HT.  Gregor  and  myself 
do  not  speak  to  him  when  we  see  him.  Yet  I  go  not^  to  ^ 
other  party  in  Treffoney,  though  Mr.  W.  Gregor  has  gonii> 
once,  and  though  Cord  and  Mr.  £liot  came  hitherto  ask  moi 
1  will  not  fly  la  theface  of  my  old  friend  Sir  C.  Hiirfciiiei 
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The  Baronet  will  carry  tbe  election,   I  believe ;  btit  nmd 
finally  lose  the  borough,  I  apprehend.      And  Mr.  ■ 
will-either  be  killed  by  Sir  Cfanstopher'a  table,  or  be  rained 

by  Mr.  B '•  law. 

When  shall  we  see  you  and  Mm.  P.  here  ?  Mrs.  W.  sendi 
her  compliments  and  hopes.  And  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with 
great  a£wction. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Gregor  is  now  at  Trewarthennick.  Mr.  W. 
G.  and  myself  unite  to  advise  you,  to  write  to  Mr.  G.  your* 
self  direct!  V.  Pray,  is  the  "  Bishop  Bennet*'  of  your  last,  a 
Bishop  of  Ireland  ? 

Q^ursday  Evening.' 


LETTER  XX. 

Mr.  Whitakbr  to  R.  P. 

Mt  Dear  Friend, 

Your  letter,  note,  and  present  successively  reached  me, 
in  the  very  heat  aod  hurry  of  mv  personal  attendance  upon 
my  harvest,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  last  week.  On  Tues- 
day I  began  my  attencTance,  having  excused  myself  on  Mon- 
day in  order  to  finish  an  addition  to  my  Historical  Survey, 
npon  which  my  mind  was  keenly  bent;  a  histocy  of  Tre- 
gone^,  in  four  or  five  pages  folio.  From  that  day  to  Satur- 
day included,  1  was  in  my  wheat-field  the  whole  of  the  day, 
from  nine  to  seven.  On  Saturday  evening  I  finished  reap- 
injr,  aad  had  all  the  work-folks  into  the  kitchen  at  night,  to 
dnnk,  dance,  and  sing.  Such  was  my  week  of  work-^ 
little  literary,  and  the  rest  all  farming !  I  could  therefore, 
just  read  over  your  letters,  &c.,  lay  them  down,  and  refer 
them  to|hn  hour  of  leisure  for  consideration  and  answer. 
That  hofiV  is  now  come.  This  morning  I  began  to  take  up 
rov  barley,  but  I  do  not  attend  upon  the  operation.  The 
labourei^  aie  too  few,  lo  require  my  oversight. 

In  this  employ  I  have  been  so  much  engaged,  that  1  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  send  my  man  over  to  Truro  for  the  Bri- 
tish Critick.  You  have  therefore  an  advantage  over  me,  in 
having  read  what  I  have  not — my  review  of  your  excel- 
lent poem.    lam  glad,  however,  to  find  that  you  like  it. 
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And  I  shall  always  be  happy  in  any  oppdrtunity  of  shemng 
my  regard  for  you.  I  am  proud  to  be  considered  by  yoa  as 
your  first  friend. 

I  had  not  heard  till  you  told  me,  of  the  publication  of 
Essays  by  your  club  at  Exeter.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there 
sure  some  ot  yours  in  it.  Your  essay  on  Falconry  is  on  a  cu-, 
rious  subject ;  and  I  Jong  to  read  it  as  soon  as  I  nave  leisure. 
Your  essay  on  Benevolence  I  anticipate  in  fancy ;  and  your 
ode  to  the  Genius  of  Damnonium,  I  prophesy,  will  prove 
better  than  both  to  my  taste.  Tliat  the  tincture  of  your  an- 
tiquarian ideas  should  colour  over  the  last,  is  very  natural ; 
and  the  ideas,  I  must  say,  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  the 
regions  of  poetry.  Yoa ''poets  do  best  inaction,*'  As  soon 
as  I  can  break  the  chain  that  ties  me  up  to  St.  German's 
shrine,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  work,  perhaps  to  re- 
view it. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  been  ill  used  by  the  so- 
ciety. But  'managers  of  publications  always  consider  them- 
selves first.  Such  is  human  nature,  from  the  superinduced 
Srinciple  of  corruption  very  selfish  and  very  vain !  With 
^ownman*s  writings  I  am  very  little  conversant ;  but  I  have 
always  considered  him  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  Swete 
is  a  little  crow,  walking  erect  in  a  gutter,  and  showing  his 
littleness  the  more  conspicuously  by  his  strutting.  Such  a 
roan's  essay  on  Cromlechs  must  be  frivolous  and  petty  indeed. 
If  I  remember  right,  you  had  written  well  upon  the  subject 
in  your  Historical  Views,  And,  if  I  review  the  Essays,  I 
will  do  you  justice  upon  the  whiffler.  What  a  fop  to  '*fur- 
''  nish  decorations  for  adorning  his  essays!"  But  you  have 
really  been  ill  used  by  the  editor,  if  '*  many  of  the  best  parts 
"  of  your  essay"  on  Falconry  have  been  **  left  out,*'  To 
take  such  a  liberty  with  an  essay,  is  an  unpardonable  act  of 
presumption  in  any  editor.  It  is  worse  than  the  omission  of 
other  essays  of  yours ;  because  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  an  editor  so  to  act,  but  to  omit,  t#.  The  publick,  however, 
have  reason  to  resent  the  su,  pression,  if  the  suppressed  essays 
are  "much  superiour  to  this  on  Falconry."  Yours  were  sup- 
pressed, the  publick  will  have  reason  to  say,  to  make  room 
for  Sir  Vanity  and  his  decorations. 

I  have  I'ead  over  parts  of  the  magazine  sent  me,  and  like 
it  much.  I  find  the  author  to  be  what  you  call  him — a  friend 
to  the  Constitation.  I  heartily  wish  Him,  therefore,  all  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  will  endeavour,  whenever  I  can  throw  off  the  in*, 
cumbrancc  now  pressing  heavy  on   my  shoulders,  to  write 

K 
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•ometbiD^  for  him.    fiat  I  be^  he  will  not  pat  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  sendiog  me  one  of  bis  monthly  nombere-. 

I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  which  you  intend  me^  of  gifiog 
me  your  company  here.  1  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.  Bat 
1  fear  the  second  Thursday  in  September  (the  day  of  tkt 
scliooUmeeting^)  will  be  too  close  upon  my  nanrcst  to  fiad 
me  quite  disengaged.  I  have  two  days  more  of  bard  work 
to  bear— the  two  carrying-days  for  wheat  and  for  barley  ics- 
pectively :  in  these  1  am  busy  within  mv  mowhay,  from  fire 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night.  This  day  next  week  1 
mean  to  carry  my  wheat,  and  this  day  fortnight  to  carry  my 
barley.  The  Monday  following,  therefore,  allowing  foV  any 
delays  that  may  occasionally  intervene,  and  for  a  visit  that  we 
expect  will  then  be  over;  even  on  Monday  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, I  shall  see  vou,  I  trust.  A  Monday  is  more  conve- 
nient than  a  Thursaay ;  because  it  permits  what  I  hope  fruni 
you,  a  visit  of  several  days.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  shew 
you  what  I  am  now  transcribing  for  the  press,  and  to  talk 
over  parts  of  it  at  our  leisure.  And  1  shall  therefore  depeud 
upon  seeing  you  on  that  day,  unless  1  hedr  to  the  contrary ; 
j-iinaining,  with  mine  and  Mrs.  W.'s  respects  to  Mrs.  Pol- 
uhi'le, 

My  dear  Sir,  vour  friend, 

'   J.  WHITAKER. 
Moncfaj/,  A usr,  22,  17%. 


LETTER  XXI. 

Mr.  Whitaker  to  K.  P. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

As  1  am  setting  out  with  Mrs.  W.  to-morrow  room- 
in^^  on  a  visit  to  our  girls  at  Falmouth ;  I  take  upmy  pen  in 
liasu\  to  trouble  you  with  a  little  Vmd  of  antiquarian  commis- 
sion in  your  neninsulated  regiou  of  Meneage,  and  to  send  my 
letter  to  you  oy  some  of  the  marketers  of  Tuesday. 

Ill  ill!  excursions  of  an  historical  nature,  one  is  so  apt  to 
un.tr  visits  of  duty  and  of  pleasure,  that  the  latter  swallow 
up  \W  torintT  almost  entirely.  This  was  the  case  with  mr, 
in  my  inoursion  into  vour  Meneage  last  year.  My  grand  ob- 
jtvr>  <^toM(l  8till,  while  I  conversed  with  Mr.  James  or  di."- 
putcd  with  Mr.  Sandys.  I  did  not  visit  the  place,  that  1 
t  il!\  mount  to  vibit,  and  that  J  pcculiaHy  wished  to  see. 
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I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  visit  it  by  yoa.  Will  you  be  so 
obliging,  while  the  weather  continues  mild  and  soft,  to  take  a 
ride  to  Saint  Ruan,  a  house  or  village  pretty  near  to  Grade 
oharch,  and  to  observe  what  traditions  you  can  catch  con« 
oerning  St.  Ruan*s  residence  as  a  hermit  there,  or  what  ob- 
jects yovL  can  discern  as  the  remaining  memorials  of  it.  1 
would  wish  vou  to  be  as  particularly  tenacious  of  the  tradi- 
tions,  as  if  they  were  to  be  your  neck^verse,  and  upon  your 
faithful  recital  of  them  depended  your  preservation  from  the 
gallows.  Yet  the  remains,  if  any,  will  be  still  more  import^ 
ant.  There  was  once  a  chapel  here,  the  hermitage-chapel  of 
the  Saint.  And  there  is  still,  1  believe,  a  fountain  of  water 
by  it,  the  hermit's  own  fountain,  and  (if  I  rightly  divine  from 
the  **augratio  antiqnariana")  one  like  Horace's  Blundusia, 
"  splendidior  vitro.'*  Take  particular  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance, its  clearness,  its  brightness.  For  thereon  hangs  my 
whole  etymon  of  the  name  of  the  forest. 

Mr.^  Kempe,  the  rector  of  Grade,  will  readily  assist  you  in 
your  investigations,  I  believe  ;  but  I  would  rather  recom- 
mend you  to  any  prating  old-man  or  old-woman.  These 
never  mix  their  own  fancies  with  the  traditions,  or  rather  have 
none  to  mix  with  them,  fiut  the  Divine  may  have  just  learn- 
ing enough,  to  mar  the  tradition  by  his  bad" telling  it.  You? 
may,  however,  want  his  introduction  to  some  such  prater,  the 
genuine  and  fair-voiced  herald  of  tradition.  And,  if  yoa  do, 
you  m;iy  present  my  compliments  to  him,  if  youdo  not  know 
him  yourself.  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  saw  you  here,  iu 
transcribing  my  Historical  Survev,  and  in  correcting  or  enlarg- 
ing it.  On  Friday  1  inserted  an  account  of  my  own  parish,  in 
an  account  of  the  Saint  of  Meneage.  And  yester  afternoon  I 
finished  my  last  chapter  but  one,  my  sixth.  The  seventh, 
and  a  large  appendix,  will  however  talie  me  up  till  Christmas, 
or  the  end  of  January.  That  or  this  will  be  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, at  which  1  can  send  my  MS.  to  London ;  I  believe,  i 
shall  then  print  through  thesuringand  summer,  having  every 
sheet  down  by  the  post,  ana  publish  about  this  time  next 
year.  You  must  go  on,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  mode  of  dila- 
tory cautiousness.  Only  yon  nave  begun  already,  but  then 
have  more  sheets  to  print  than  I,  and  in  a  larger  size. 

I  have  never  yet  heard  from  the  Archdeacon.  He  is  too 
busy,  good  man !  to  attend  to  those  among  his  clergy,  who 
are  not  weak  enough  to  be  as  idle  as  the  generality  are,  and 
who  are  setting  an  example  of  studiousness  in  private  with 
usefulness  to  the  pablick,  that  even  an  Archdeacon  may  blush 
not  to  imitate.  When  I  trouble  him  again  with  a  letter,  I  will 
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say  as  much.  A  poor  prade  in  a  cassock,  and  a  prade  wito- 
out  the  religiousness  attached  to  the  character  !* 

As  you  have  never  read  (I  believe)  my  course  of  Hannihal, 
and  as  I  have  one  copy  now  at  Falmouth,  I  will  lend  it  to 
you,  and  perhaps  n;<i\  send  it  with  this.  At  all  adventures,  I 
will  direct  it  to  be  transmitted  to  you,  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons  to  whom  I  have  lent  it.  And  you  may  keep  it  till  the 
spring*. 

The  enquiries  concerning  St.  Rnan*s  well,  recur  upon  my 
mind.  If  you  find  it,  pray  take  your  own  descriptive  pen  to 
tell  me  its  beauties,  and  then  I  can  say  ajs^n  with  Horace, 

Fies  nobilium  ta  quoque  fontlum 
Me  dieente* 

And  to  your  obligingness  in  doing  this,  add  that  of  doing  it 
speedily.  Let  me  hear  from  you  m  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
while  your  mind  and  mine  is  set  upon  it,  and  the  weather  in- 
vites you  to  such  an  excursion  for  the  morning.  I  have  year 
Historical  views  now  upon  my  table,  ready  for  my  perusal 
now  my  chapter  is  compleated,  and  open  for  the  selection  of 
some  passage  as  the  ground  of  a  just  compliment  to  the  author. 
I  always  feel  happy,  when  I  can  either  speak  or  write  in  com- 
pliment to  an  author,  of  whom  I  entertain  so  high  an  opinion; 
remaining  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  soon,  my  dear  Sir, 
and  with  Mrs.  VV*s.  respects,  Mrs.  Polwhele's  and  your 

obedient  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Sunday  Evening,  Oct.  23,  1796. 

I  open  my  letter  to  copy  a  note  which  I  have  jast  written 
about  you.  "In  this  opinion  unites  with  me  one,  with 
**  whom  I  am  always  nappy  to  be  united,  as  a  very  in- 
"  j^enious  writer  and  my  particular  friend— -the   Rev.  Mr. 

*  No  one  could  have  thought  more  highly  of  Whitaker  than 
Archdeacon  Moore.  And  Whitaker  momentarily  piqued  at  the 
Archdeacon's  neglect  in  not  answering  a  letter,  thus  slightingly 
spoke  of  our  common  friend  ;  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing tenourof  his  sentiments.  Not  **  toansweraletter,'*  In- 
deed, is  almost  an  insult  to  the  writer  of  it.  I  seareely  ever 
knew  a  Gentleman,  who.  at  any  time — anderany  pretence, 
omitted  **  to  answer  a  letter"  from  a  Gentleman.  But  Whit- 
aker*s  letter  (we  found  upon  enquiry)  had  been  mislaid.  Our 
truly  venerable  Archdeacon  ranked  high,  even  among  distin- 
guished characters,  as  a  finished  gentleman,  a  man  of  talents, 
taste,  and  Earning,  aud  a  Christian  in  heart  and  in  practice. 
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**-  Polwhele,.  now  Vicar  of  Manackan,  in  Cornwall ;  in  his 
**  Historical  Views  of  Devonshire,  p.  91 — 9St,  There  the  poet 
**  appws  in  the  antiquary  *  like  some  earth-hom  ^iant'  ]a« 
**  bo«rin|f  under  the  load  of  a  mountain,  turning  mm  side 
**  to  side  for  greater  exertions  of  his  powers,  and  shewing 
**  both  in  numenras  flashes  of  fire  from  below." 


LETTER  XXII. 

Mr.  Whltaker  to  R.  P. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, 

As  Mrs.  Whi taker  is  going  to  Falmouth  to-mor- 
row, in  order  to  bring  home  her  daughters  for  Christmas ;  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  as  it  were  from  Fal« 
oaoath,  ana  of  replying  to  your  late  with  your  former  letter. 

For  the  trouble  which  I  gave  you,  and  for  the  kindness 
which  you  shewed  me,  in  searching  for  the  residence  of  Ruan 
at  St.  Kuan,  1  thank  you.  Your  account  also  answered  my 
expectations,  and  gratified  my  wishes.  You  saw  the  very 
well  of  my  saint,  and  found  it  as  I  supposed  it  was — clear 
and  cold.  You  saw  also  the  very  hermitage  of  my  saint, 
changed  into  a  chapel  after  his  death,  and  lately  re-built  into 
a  dwelling-house.  You  thus  did  all  that  I  wanted  you  to  do. 
And  I  have  entered  your  account  into  its  proper  place  in  my 
work. 

With  regard  to  the  miscellaneous  production  of  your  Exeter 
club,  I  have  never  yet  opened  it.  I  have  recollected  that  I 
had  received  it.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  recollected  it 
at  all,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  it  in  your  favours.  So  much 
am  I  engaged  in  my  own  work !  So  absorbed  and  englutted 
am  I  in  any  stream  into  which  I  plunge!    This 

—— — *•  Curo  ct  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sura." 

I  now,  however,  promise  you,  that  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
the  present  chapter,  and  so  finished  the  work  itself,  havinir 
then  an  appendix  only,  though  a  very  large  one  (and  1  shall 
finish  it,  I  trust,  next  week ;)  I  will  then  open,  peruse,  and 
review  the  work.  And  1  doubt  not  but  I  shall  with  strict 
justice  vindicate  what  you  have  said,  and  bring  it  forvvuid 
into  publick  approbation  or  publick  applause.  Yet  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  I  think  you  should  be  less  anxious  con- 
terning  what  reviewers  do  or  will  say  of  you.     I  think  you 

K  2 
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owe  this  to  your  oim  character  and  to  joar  own  ease.'  Toor 
own  character  calls  npon  you  to  act  with  dignity  about  what 
they  may  or  do  say.  Your  own  ease  equally  reduires  yoa, 
to  wait  with  a  calm  consciousness  for  any  thin^  they  do  or 
may  say.  You  are  a  reviewer  yourself.  In  what  are  thej 
soperiour  to  yourself?  *'  Are  their  sides  ribbed  wito 
"  steel,  that  they  are  not  as  vulnerable  as  we  ?'*  Or  rather, 
as  far  as  we  know  of  their  names,  are  they  not  inferiour  in 
every  estimate  of  power  and  strength  ?  And  shall  we  not 
therefore  be  inclined  to  dash  our  iron  gauntlet  in  their  chops, 
rather  than  crouch  or  tremble  before  them  ?  I  would  as- 
suredly dash  it  mi^ch  rather.  I  have  thus  delivered  myself 
long  since  from  that  aguishness  about  fame,  which  would 
keep  me  continually  in  a  hot  or  cold  fit,  and  thus  reduce  my 
vigour  into  weakness. 

In  this  spirit  am  I  proceeding,  with  painful  steps  and  slow, 
up  the  hill,  with  my  Historical  Survey.  I  am  ever  labouring 
in  the  advance,  yet  mount  only  by  inches.  I  have  now  fixed 
February  next  for  my  goal  of  rest,  but  begin  already  todoabt 
whether  1  shall  repose  at  it  by  that  time.  For  my  own  part, 
I  feel  easy  about  theevenC.  1  shall  be  glad  to  finish,  because 
to  finish  presents  a  pleasing  idea  to  the  mind.  Yet  I  shall 
not  repotio,  1  know.  As  soon  as  this  work .  is  done,  1  shall 
fiy  to  another.  I  shall  »et  a  new  bowl  to  run  its  course  upon 
the  green,  and  move  with  its  leaden  bias  towards  the  jack. 

£t  globulus  globulum  velut  unda  supervenit  undam. 

I  have  lately  had  an  overture  made  me,  of  writing  in  ano- 
ther Review.  The  premium  is  three  guineas  a  sheet.  I  am 
stag^gered  by  this,  as  at  present  1  write  in  the  British  gratui- 
tously, and  merely  to  support  it  us  an  orthodox  and  constitu- 
tional journal  of  literature  I  had  indeed  resolved  to  write 
in  none  but  this.  Yet  to  retrieve  u  Review  peculiarly  ua- 
constitutionul  and  unorthodox,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
iiands  of  our  doinestick  enemies,  would  be  a  glory  worthy  of 
iiny  man  to  gain.  1  will  tlierefore  consider  it.  '  But,  after 
all  (Tonsideration,  I  believe  1  shall  hardly  engage,  as  I  have 
so  ninch  to  do  of  my  own,  and  have  so*  strong  a  desire  to 
escape  into  higher  studies  and  Biblical  writings. 

Mr.  Trist  has  at  last,  under  the  remonstrances  of  some 
common  friends,  begun  a  kind  of  preparatory  reconciliation, 

by  sending  me  his  Magazine  and  Review.      Mr.  also 

was  the  bearer  of  them,  as  he  had  been  (I  believe)  the  in- 
fiamer  of  the  quarrel.  The  latter  convinced  me,  by  a  foolisl* 
speech  which  he  made  at  the  moment,  that  neUiier  he  nor 
Trist  did  it  with  a  good  will. 
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.  1  bad  a  visit  from  Dr.  Wolcot  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  spent 
an  evening  and  took  a  bed  witb  me.  I  liked  bim  macb.  He 
has  certainly  strong  talents  and  a  vigorous  gentas.  He 
laughed  at  me  for  supporting  tbe  Mimstry,  yet  getting  no- 
thing from  them.  Tarn  against  them,  he  cried,  and  they 
will  penaion  yon.  They  pensioned  him  witb  j^300  a  year, 
on  the  bare  stipulation  of  silence ;  then  quarrelled  with  him 
for  not  writing,  and  offered  him  the  half  -  year  then  due 
upon  the  pension.  This  he  refused  to  accept ;  and  is  now 
writing  a  severe  satire  upon  George  Rose,  of  the  Treasury. 
He  TCM  me  some  strong,  bold  Hues  in  it.  I  read  lum  one  of 
two  little  notes  in  my  St.  Germans.  And  one  of  these,  that> 
which  I  read  to  you  concerning  the  ready  patronage  of  merit 
by  the  bishops,  struck  his  imagination  much.      It  even  has 

f'lven  rise,  I  surmise  from  what  I  hear  by  the  way  of  Fowey 
to  which  town  he  went  from  this  house,)  to  a  projected  satire 
upon  bishops  from  his  pen.  Such,  says  my  Fowey  intelli- 
gence, he  was  there  talking  of  writing ;  and  he  certainly  had 
no  such  project  in.  his  head  when  he  was  here. 

1  am  glad  that  Hannibal,  has  at  last  got  into  winter-quar- 
ters with  you.     Mav  you  like  the  soldier  in  the  historian! 
When  you  are  tired  with  him,  pray  turn  him  over  to  Mr. 
James,  of  St.  Kevern,  with  my  kind  compliments.     And  be- 
will  remit  him  to  you  again. 

With  Mrs.  \V.*s  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  and  yourself, 
1  remain,  my  deai^  Sir^ 

Yours  and  hers  afft^ctionately, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  20,  1 796. 


LETTER  XXIII. 
Mr.  Wh^itaher  to  R.  P. 


Feb.  4,  1797. 


I>EAR  Sir, 

In  my  last  I  promised  you  that  I  would  in  the 
first  week  of  January  sit  down  to  tne  Essays  of  the  Exeter 
Society,  and  review  them  for  the  British  Critic.  Bat  the  first 
of  January  arrived,  and  found  me  still  entangled  in  the  web  of 
St.  German's.  Yet  I  had  reason  to  hope,  that  in  a  day  or 
two  I  should  still  be  able  to  perform  my  promise.  In  this 
manner  my  hope  dallied  wi^h  my  pen  for  a  week.    I   then 
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was  retolate  lor  nuurcbiiig  from  St.  Gennan's  to  Exet«r. 
Bat  I  acddentally  met  at  the  momtnt  some  notices  in  M. 
Paris,  that  I  had  nerer  obserred  before,  and  that  laid  open 
some  aDknown  points  of  ecclesiastical  antiquarianism.  I 
coold  not  bat  notice  the  novelty,  and  conld  not  bat  convey 
it  into  my  repository.  Nor  was  I  able  to  tarn  over  the 
essays  till  last  week.  My  danghters  were  then  on  the  wing 
for  their  retnm  to  school ;  their  mother  was  flattering  her 
wings  to  fly  with  them,  and  I  was  flattering  in  my  spints  at 
the  prepared,  the  actual  departure  of  all.  My  wife  retarned, 
my  spirits  rose,  and  on  Monday  I  sat  down  serioasly  to 
lash  yoa  with  yoar  anonymous  associates. 

The  vindication  of  the  character  of  Pindar  I  prsuse  much. 
The  remarks  on  the  early  population  of  Europe  I  condemn 
severely.  The  more  remarkable  British  monuments  in  Devon,^ 
1  '* applaud  with  civil  leer;**  or  rather,  condemn  harshly  in 
one  point,  and  praise  moderately  in  the  rest.  The  historical 
outlines  of  Falconry,  I  censure  in  the  reasoning,  bat  praise 
in  the  notices.  A  chronological  essay  on  Ptolemy's  mode 
of  computation  I  praise.  An  essay  on  the  contraction  of  the 
Iris,  1  leave  to  otner  critics.  But,  to  leap  over  all  the  in- 
termediate, an  essay  on  Benevolence  I  praise  highly  •  and 
the  ode,  called  tlie  Genius  of  Danmonium,*  1  at  once   praise 

*  Ruminating  on  the  following  address  from  that  admirable 
Classical  Scholar,  HAVTSit,  I  conceived  the  first  thought  of 
the  ode  to  the  Genius  of  Danmonium ;  in  which  are  various  al- 
lusions to  Hayter*s  verses. 

Danmonium. 
*'  Anglia  quft  sole  hesperio  jam  angusta  tepeseit,. 
Atque  unda  ocean!  refugit  lambentis  utrinque 
Oscula,  terram  olim  sceptro  et  ditione  tenebant 
Infecti  Britonuro  reges:  his  sanguine  ab  alto 
Cimiiierium  genus  Japeli,nec  fabula  longas 
Mentitur  csca  ajnbages.    Ibi  nocte  dieque 
Per  nemora  ardebant  sazosa  altaribus  ignes,. 
Placebatque  humano  obscenas  hostia  quercus. 
Priedo  nihil  metuens  nocturno  hyemuroque  prooellis. 
Stramineas  tecti  latebras  in  vallibus  irais 
Incola  ponebat,  tutfi  felicior  umbrft. 
Danmonio  hinoilli  nomen.    Mox  Romaferoces 
Indigenes  mansueta.armis  onltuque  subegit. 
Hinc  et  roo8,et  lex,  quae  religion! s  avitie 
xuit  horrendas  immani  carmine  lucos. 
quanta  hsec  Britonum,  fuerat  si  Roma  superstes, 
ratia— Deis  aliter  placuft — namque  Itala  virtus 
Dilapso  tandem  imperio,  signisque  revulsis. 
Ipsa  sibi  est  trepida,  et  perituros  linquit  amicos. 
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and  cite.    On  the  whole*  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  with  im- 
partial justice  to  every  writer.    Yet  I  wish  to  know,  who 

.  Dimoveat  Romana  acies— non  pignora  cara 

Aspicis  at  obstantes  eturnuin  abitora  Britannos 

Oscolavc  aut  gemitus,  lachrymfBve  merentor  euntem. 

Turn  demum  fera  gens  septem  sabjecta  trlooi 

Irruit,  et  nuda(&  arctoi  litt'oris  orft 

Aggrediturfacilcm  bene  nota  per  aeqoora  predam. 

Neo  sol6m  avulsas  devicta  Britannia  plorat 

Artesque  et  jura,  et  vinclis  succurobit  iniqais. 

At  ne  quid  demum  miserandsB  dolee  supersit 

Aatpatriie,  aot  una  ezigui  solaminis  umbra, 

Ipso  etiam  excidit  spoliato  nomine  laudis 

Antiquse  et  rerum  vestigia.    Sed  tamen  bosti 
.  Vis  c€eli  ingeniumque  horoinnm  et  cum  nomine  virtus 

Accep^re,et  gestorum  baud  oblita  priorum  est 

Angha.    Tu,  quot  mille  luis  perjuria,  mendax 

Gallia,  tu  testis,  quid  possint  vindleedextrft 

Angligens,  siveAnglo-Britanni.    Testis  Ibems 
'  Submisso  porrecia  pavens  per  littora  fasta. 

I]psa  inter  glacies  ignotas  frigoraque  alia 

Vol  vitur  in  prieceps  tremetacta  Borysthenis  anda, 
-   El  Genrgi  auspiciis  mansuescit  Sarmata  victor. 

Scilicet  his  patriie  plus  justS,  parte  triumphis 

Do? onia,  O  felix,  plusquam  sociata  periclis 

Dant  tibi  fata  frui !     Salve,  O  sanctissima  mater, 

Tu  salve,  natalls  ager,  foccunda  virorum, 

Tu,  segetumque  parens,  tu  diis  priesentibus  artes, 

Tu  siniul  arma  colis,  fams  spes  magna  Britanne. 
Nee  te  adeo  taciturn  Musa,  O  Poiyele,  relinqu^t 

Qui  prima  tandem  repetens  ab  origine  pandls 

Hes  Danmouiacas!     Stirnisobscura  remotsB 

Evolvis  monumenta  ;  soli  tu  viscera  caca 

Thesaurosque  iroft  reseras  tellure  latentes; 

Temperiemque  dooes  cceli,  quo  cultu  habitoque 

Qunque  viget  regio,  renuit  quid  queqne  feratque 

Aut  arbusta,  herbarumque  aut  genus omneaniroantum. 

Occultos  nee  te  morum  recludere  fontes 

Penituit,  feu  forte  volenti  grata  Minervs 

Devonii  sua  sacra  fcrant,  sea  roagnus  Apollo 

Delon  ssBpP  suam  dulci  mutaverit  Iscft. 

Quippe  et  Devonise  prolem  miratvr  Eoam 

Asia,  et  Armenis  tecum  jam  nacta  receptos 

Agnoscit  nostro  exultim  sab  sidere  natos. 

Hinc  gaudet  duoe  te  ipse  sai,  ignarnsqae  snornm. 

Nee  rursos  proprios  patrift  velathospes  In  Ipsft, 

Ineola  perlustrat  fines,  et  jura  penatfim. 

Tu  salve  precor,  O  merito  dilecte  camenis, 
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is  the  confused  contradictory  remarkeron  Europe's  early 
population;  and  on  the  roytholog^y  and  worship  of  the  Ser- 
pent? He  is  one  man  obviously,  the  most  learned  fool,  with 
the  semblance  of  wisdom,  whom  I  ever  met  before.  Shaks- 
peare's  fools  are  all  wits ;  but  this  is  a  fine  scholar,  giant-like 
rearing  his  head  to  the  skies,  and  scarcely  deig^ning*  to  rest 
his  tip-toe  on  tne  earth.  Had  I  not  been  nnwilun^  for  your 
sake,  to  tell  him  who  I  was,  I  should  have  cut  him  for  the 
simples  with  a  gashing  knife,  on  account  of  what  he  says 
about  me. 

I  have  thus  thrown  off  a  load  that  had  lain  heavy  upon 
my  mind  for  some  months  past.  I  love  reviewing  when  I 
have  got  into  it,  but  I  love  not  to  get  into  it.  My  own 
studies  so  engross  mn,  tliat  I  hate  to  relinquish  them.  Yet 
surely  this  is  wrong  in  one  who  has  been  a  professed  Re- 
viewer so  long,  and  is  likeljr  to  be  one,  longer.  I  have  lately 
had  a  solicitation  to  engage  in  another  Review,  but  declined 
to  engage  because  of  my  connections  with  the  British.  Yet 
the  British  has  no  other  claim  upon  me,  but  that  of  conge- 
niality of  sentiments  and  views.  I  will  therefore  consider 
this  offer  more  soberly  than  I  have  done,  and  may  perhaps 
be  flourishing  where  you  would  least  expect  me.  Toe  ofler 
would  have  tempted  a  Johnson,  who  avowed*  you  know,  he 
had  no  other  temptation  to  writing.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
him.*  I  profess,  at  least,  to  act  upon  very  different  prin- 
ciples ;  to  review  for  profit,  and  for  consequence ;  but  to 
write  in  my  own  name  for  consequence  and  praise.  Ifl 
can  buy  the  books  that  I  want  for  the  year,  at  the  expence 
of  reviewing  for  a  few  weeks,  I  obtain  all  that  I  want,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  praising  the  meritorious,  and  of  scourg- 
ing the  coxcomb  or  the  fool. 

When  I  was  last  at  Falmouth,  I  met  there  Dr.  — ^- ;  but 
so,  I  recollect,  I  told  you  in  my  last.  Have  you  read,  let 
me  therefore  ask,  Burke's  pamphlet  on  a  Regicide  Peace? 
I  have  read  it  twice,  with  wonderful  pleasure.  It  has  all 
the  fervour,  all  the  fancy,  of  his  best  of  days.  It  has  a  rapid 
sale ;  mine  is  the  eleventh  edition.  And  it  will  therefore 
have  an  electrical  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  nation.  May 
it  have  all  the  effect   there,  that  it  has  had  upon   me  ;  pre- 

Tu  salve !     Nee  te  tristis  malatedia  curse, 
Insomnisque  labor,  nee  tblum  imbelle  minacis 
Tbrreat  invidia  :  tibi  circum  tempora  lauri 
Vis  teget  iotactos  fame  crescentis  honores. 

J*  Hatter,  179i. 
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viously  thinking  with  him  in  ff^neral,  yet  willing  to  believe 
that  the  King's  Ministers  werelietter  judges  than  myself,  and 
now  convinced  they  humbled  their  King  and  their  Country 
too  mucli  in  stooping  to  sue  for  peace. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHNWHITAKER. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Wednesday,  July  26,  179^ 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  present  of  the  Sketches  on  Thursday 
last,  and  your  letter  on  the  Sunday  following.  For  both  I 
thank  you,  but  especially  for  the  former.  The  poetry  and 
the  prose  I  admire,  yet  the  prose,  I  think  better  than  the 
poetry.  Such  is  the  effect,  that  a  habit  of  reasoning  lias  upon 
the  mind !  I  had  heard  some  indistinct  hum  from  those  wlio 
are  ready  to  pull  down  authors,  because  they  cannot  become 
authors  themselves;  of  your  essay  on  spirits.  Yet  they 
could  not  tell  me,  and  1  could  not  guess  by  myself,  in  what 
form  or  manner  you  had  written  about  spirits.  Some  how- 
ever laughed,  who  could  not  reason  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
suspend  my  opinion,  till  1  could  hear  further.  Your  present 
lias  enabled  me  to  do  more  than  hear,  to  read,  to  approve,  and 
to  applaud.  What  you  have  written  is  in  my  opinion  at  once 
scriptural  and  rational. 

I  had  however  seen  the  British  Critic,  before  I  received 
your  present.  Thin  had  infonred  me  in  general,  of  the  con- 
tents of  your  elegant  volume.  It  had  particularly  announced 
to  uie,  your  sonnet  addressed  to  me;  and  announced  it  with  an 
eulogiuin,  that  startled  me.  But,  till  I  received  tlie  Sketches, 
1  supposed  your  compliment  was  paid  in  the  usual  manner  to 
i!iy  head.  1  was  ag^reeably  undeceived  on  the  receipt,  to  find 
it  vvus  paid  to  a  much  better  part.  1  did  not  however  under- 
stand yonr  allusion  at  first,  even  till  my  wife's  soberer  ge- 
niiiH  reniinded  mc  of  a  fact.  For  your  compliment  on  that 
i;icr,  for  your  general  compliment  to  my  heart,  and  for  your 
conrluding  wish  so  honourable  to  me;  I  feel  myself  much  in- 
(iebtetl  to  you.  May  our  friendship  be  as  lasting,  as  it  is 
vv;u  in  ! 

I  am  glad  youliked  the  review  of  the  E.\eter  Essays.    By 
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the  BritiKh  Critic  of  last  month  yoa  hare  already  learnt,  that 
the  eifsajrist  on  the  population  of  Europe  has  written  an  aanj 
letter  to  tlie  rcTiewer.  and  that  the  reriewer  has  answered  it 
witli  spirit.  The  essayist  is  not  Dr.  DownmaUt  I  hope,  as 
(amid  much  genins  and  much  emdition)  he  is  weak  in  nond 
and  confused  in  judgment,  fiut,  what  is  more  astonishing 
than  all  the  rest,  he  plainly  points  at  you  as  the  reviewer; 
though  many  compliments  were  paid  Atm,  and  thong^h  one  of 
your  pieces  was  slightly  blamed.  Conscious  that  he  had  cl- 
fended  yon,  whoever  he  is,  he  thought  you  was  now  retaliat- 
ing upon  him.  I  therefore  saw  myself  obliged,  to  free  yoa 
in  as  peremptory  a  tone  as  I  could  use  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, from  all  suspicion  of  being  the  writer. 

In  my  last,  short  and  nasty  as  it  was,  I  believe  I  hinted  to 
yoa  my  writing  the  two  articles  on  Bryant's  Piaim  of  Troj^^ 
not  that  on  Bryant's  denial  of  Troy's  existence.  I  was  par- 
ticular! v  desired  to  review  that^  and  to  make  a  strong  article 
of  it.  \  sat  to  work  therefore  with  eagerness,  soon  caught 
fire  with  my  own  movements,  and  at  last  found  myself  i^uh 
ed  to  blaze  away  in  vl pamphlet.  What  I  had  written,  Icoold 
easily  have  dilated  with  some  remarks  that  I  had  in  reserve, 
into  such  a  publication  with  my  name  to  it.  I  shoald  thai 
have  gotten  more  money  and  some  fame.    I  shoald  have  ap- 

5 eared  in  a  new  walk  of  literature,  and  have  acquired  an  ad- 
ition  of  credit  as  an  author.  These  reasons  staggered  me  for 
a  moment.  But  honour  set  me  steady  again.  That  honoor, 
which  cannot  **set  a  leg,"  set  me  firm  upon  my  legs.  I  bad 
engaged  to  review  the  work,  and  I  could  not  retract  with  ho- 
nour. I  therefore  sent  my  paper  to  the  British  Critic,  and 
only  mentioned  the  temptation  as  I  proved  I  had  overcome 
it.  I  had  been  much  delighted  in  writing  the  articles,  but  Iwas 
more  on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt  in  London.  The 
acknowledgment  was  very  complimentary  indeed.  And  to 
their  sense  of  my  honourable  conduct  do  I  attribute  in  some 
measure,  //letV  compliment  to  me,  in  reviewing  your  slsetches, 
perhaps  their  speed  in  reviewing  them  so  quickly. 

Last  winter  an  offer  was  made  me,  of  writing  for  a  rival 
Review.  I  instantly  replied,  that  I  was  engaged  to  the  B.C. 
The  offer,  however,  was  a  handsome  one,  a  third  higher  in 
rate  than  what  I  used  to  require  from  the  English.  This 
therefore  put  Mrs.  W.,  who  knows  tlie  value  of  money  in  a 
family  of  children,  upon  advising  me,  not  indeed  to  desert 
the  15.  Critic,  but  to  require  as  good  terms  from  tlje  latter  as 
the  former  had  offered  nie.  1  thought  the  suggestion  very 
reasonable,  and  folloued  it.     Hitherto  I  had  written  for  the 
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B.  C.  without  one  farthingf  of  a  fee;  and  with  only  the  Reten- 
tion of  the  books  sent,  when  books  were  senty  as  freqdently 
they  were  not.  I  had  thus  acted  for  four  years,  and  therefore 
thought  I  had  contributed  my  full  share  of  assistance  to  the 
support  of  the  Review.  The  answer  returned  was  exceed- 
ingly complimentary,  begg^ing  I  would  not  leate  them,  apo- 
logizing for  not  ofiering  l>erore  to  pay  me,  and  offering  to 
Itive  me  even  one  fourtn  more  than  what  the  other  Review 
had  offered.  They  even  laid  open  to  me  all  the  secrets  of 
their  management,  their  expenditure,  sale,  and  profits,  I 
found  therefore,  that  they  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  me ; 
and  I  replied,  that  I  would  not  leave  them,  yet  they  snould 
pay  me  only  what  the  other  Review  had  offered.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly reviewed,  and  shall  review,  several  hooks  for  them. 
I  am  waiting  only  at  present,  to  finish  my  own  work  about 
St.  German  s;  before  1  resume  my  reviewing  pen. 

That  work  I  am  now  revising  a  second  time,  finally  for 
the  press.  I  have  been  particularly  un-burdening  a  cum- 
bersome appendix,  of  a  part  of  its  load.  I  have  thrown  out 
a  dissertation  upon  St.  Neot.  I  have  also  cut  off  th«  antient 
Valors  for  benefices  in  Cornwall.  These  I  design  for  two 
■eparate  publications  hereafter.  The  latter  has  many  notes 
and  some  dissertations;  while  the  former  is  arejfular  history, 
or  rather  a  regularly  historical  disquisition.  With  both  these 
abscissions,  however,  the  survey  ot  St.  German's  will  be  more 
than  500  folio  pages  in  my  writing..  In  that  extent  I  mean 
it  to  set  out  on  its  travels  to  London,  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
September.  When  it  has  passed  through  the  press,  I  will 
take  care  to  send  you  an  early  copy. 

I  am  expecting  Dr.  Wolcot  down  at  my  house,  for  a  week 
this  long  vacation.  We  correspond  a  little,  and  shall  more. 
— I  beg  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  ina  letter  not  half  a  sheet 
in  size,  but  a  whole  and  a  large  sheet.  And  let  me  receive 
your  letter  to-morrow  fortnight  at  Falmouth,  as  I  shall  be 
there  in  Mr.  Gwennap*s  house  for  a  few  days  that  week. 
To-morrow  1  shall  put  this  letter  into  some  market-hand  at 
Falmouth,  for  you ;  as  I  am  then  going  with  my  daughters  to 
school,  and  return  the  same  day.  Mrs.  W.  is  so  ill  with  the 
remains  of  an  erysipelas,  as  not  to  be  able  to  go.  My  eldest 
daughter  is  now  freed  from  school.  With  Mrs.  W.'s  respects 
to  Mrs.  P. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Hers  and  yonrs  affectionatelv, 

JOHN  WHITAKEIU 
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LETTER  XXY. 
J.  Wbitakbr  to  R.  P. 

Sept.  ao,  1797. 

Mt  D£AR  Sib* 

Till  this  moment  I  have  not  had  kiiore  or  inclinatiion,  wd 
inclination  frequently  creates  leisure,  to  read  over  with  eve 
your  ohliginff  communications  in  jronr  last.  1  have  hud 
cares  and  anxieties,  and  terrdrs,  that  you  un-ferming  difines 
can  hardly  conceive.  I  have  heen  out  early  and  late,  uigiag 
on  the  tedious  work  of  the  harvest.  I  bare  been  boten 
out  of  my  fields  and  beaten  out  of  my  new  ha^ ,  by  the  de- 
scending rains.  I  have  twice  despaired  of  saving  mj  eon ; 
yet  I  have  saved  it,  thank  God,  very  happily.  My  bops 
alone  have  suffered,  and  are  suffering  now ;  hot  they  form 
only  an  inconsiderable  object  in  my  plan  of  Winning. 

I  hare  been  just  perusing  your  poetical  etma^  on  the 
origin  of  the  Blank-verse  Sonnet,  for  the  second  time;  my 
first  ^ras  a  hasty  one, upon  its  first  arrival.  I  like  it  niiicl, 
and  advise  you  to  follow  up  your  intention  of  publisbiog 
it  Your  **  Sonnet  in  Blank'-verse,"  I  particularly  admire  : 
it  is  a  choice  piece  of  poetical  landscape-painting,  short  in 
itself,  but  vividly  picturesque,  and  happily  moralizing  at 
the  close.  Your  Jeu  d^ Esprit  also  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure of  a  lower  kind,  indeed,  yet  great  in  ridicule,  many 
touches  I  lose  of  course,  by  my  ignorance  of  characters  and 
names. 

But  now  to  business. — It  will  always  give  me  particular 
pleasure  if  I  can  serve  you.  1  have  therefore  wished  ever 
since  1  received  yours,  for  leisure  to  write  to  the  mana^r 
of  the  British  Critic  upon  your  offer.  I  would  not  write  to 
the  rival  Review,  because  I  would  not  have  you,  willingly* 
against  us.  But  1  will  write  by  this  post  to  London,  and 
urge  your  offer  upon  the  British  Critic.  No  urgency,  in- 
deed, will  be  requisite,  unless  a  writer  in  that  department 
is  already  engaged  by  the  manager.  But  I  apprehend  from 
all  my  experience  with  the  Review,  that  no  one  person  is 
engap^ed  regularly  and  invariably  for  any  one  department. 
1  shall  speak  of  you  as  a  Critic  ^r  poetry  and  for  essays. 
Yet  they,  and  all  the  literary  world,  know  your  general 
abilities  as  well  as  1  do.  I  need,  therefore,  to  mention  only 
your  offer,  and  I  think  it  will  be  accepted  with  readiness. 

Your  friend, 

J.  W. 
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LBTTER  XXVI. 
Mb.  Whitakbr  to  J,  H.  Esq.* 

S^.  1797. 
Dbar  Sir« 

**  I  was  not  able  to  read  over  your  work  on  Predestina-^ 
tton  before  this  day.  1  then  sat  down  to  it»  tamed  down 
leaves  in  abundance  as  I  read,  and  meant  to  have  refuted  it 
from  end  to  end ;  but  I  find  my  time  too  short  for  a  coursii 
so  lonf]f ;  I  therefore  throw  aside  what  I  had  begun  to  write, 
and  shall  only  make  two  or  three  observations  in  general 
upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  election  and  reprobation, 
eomes  with  such  a  sound  to  the  ears  of  even  uneducated 
reason,  that  the  mind  receives  it  with  aversion,  and  dwells 
upon  it  with  increasing  disgust.  The  doctrine  indeed,  is  so 
pregnant  with  consequences  both  to  God  and  to  man,  that 
nothing  in  the  whole  circle  of  demonstrations  could  pos- 
siblv  prove  it.  Not  an  anj^l  speaking  it  from  Heaven 
could  possibly  reconcile  the  intellect  of  man  to  the  belief  of 
it.  It  a  decree  has  been  made  for  the  absolute  salvation  or 
damnation  of  any  man,  then  all  other  modes  and  means  are 
utterly  useless,  the  Redemption  itself  is  a  nullity,  and  the 
Bible  a  mere  mockery. 

**  Nor  is  the  case  mended,  even  if  we  take  the  only  no- 
velty that  occurs  in  this  book,  and  extend  the  decree  of 
salvation  into  a  decree  also  of  religiousness.  The  same  ob- 
jection still  remains  in  full  force.  Tlie  religiousness  that  is 
decreed^  cannot  possibly  be  religiousness  at  all.  But  sin 
must  also  be  decreed  upon  the  same  principle,  in  order 
to  carry  the  decree  of  damnation  into  effect.  And  as  a  rule 
of  action  given  from  Heaven  is  an  errant  superfluity  in  it- 
self, if  a  decree  determines  at  once  the  religiousness  or  sin- 
fulness of  the  party ;  so  all  the  calls  of  God,  frequent  as 
they  are  in  Scripture,  to  repent,  and  be  saved,  are  adding  in* 
milt  to  injury  on  the  heads  of  the  already  reprobated, 

**  The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  so  horrible  in  itself,  so  bla&- 
phemous  to  God,  and  so  noxious  to  maui  tliat  tlie  Lutherans 
have  justly  reproached  the  Calvinists  with  tui'ning  (vod. 
into  a  devil  by  it, 

*  About  this  time,  Whitaker  was  engaged  in  a  eorrespond- 
enee  with  J.  Harington,  £8q.  fson  of  Dr.  Hariogton,  of 
Bath)  on  various  literary  and  theologleal  subjects.  With 
respect  to  theology,  Mr.  Hariogton  had  the  goodness  to  com«- 
muoicate  to  me  the  above  curious  letter. 
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**  What  then,  yoa  will  aik,  is  to  ¥e  done  with  the  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  that  seem  to  amioiiiice  sach  a  doctnne? 
The  same,  I  answer,  that  has  heea  alwajs  done  hy  them 
amon^  the  great  body  of  Christians  ;  by  interpreting  them 
with  latitude,  by  understanding  them  to  meui  any  tnins^  (I 
had  almost  saiil)  rather  than  this,  and  br  keepin|e  tlieir 
meaning  at  least  within  sndi  bounds  as  sball  act  raider  the 
▼ery  book  in  which  they  are  found,  a  mere  cipher. 

**  This  may  seem  to  gire  too  free  ateia  to  iaterpretations 
merely  hnmaa.  I  \%  ill  therefore  exemplify  the  proper,  the 
necessary  use  of  it.  ^  All  things  shall  work  togettier  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.'  *  All  things.*  would  a  rea- 
der, reasoning  like  a  Calvinist,  repeat,  and  therefore  Sin 
itself.  He  woold  thus  turn  a  single  sentoice  of  the  Scrip- 
tures against  all  the  rest,  and  anniliilate  every  promise, 
erery  threat,  every  exhortation  against  sin. 

**  This  shews  you,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  such  interpretations  of  single  passages,  as  re- 
concile them  with  the  whole,  and  carry  on  one  regular 
systematic  plan  mth  all,  for  the  rescue  of  a  fallen  world 
from  sin  and  destroction. 

**  And  I  subscribe  myself  in  haste,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

J.  WHITAKER." 


LETTER  XXVI 1. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Mtmday^  Oct.  16,  1797. 
Dear  Sir, 

Some  days  before  I  received  your  last  from  the 
post-office  of  Penr]^n,  I  had  sent  you  what  was  a  full  answer 
W  anticipation  to  it,  and  was  to  go  by  the  marketers  of 
Manaccan  from  Falmouth.  In  it  I  inclosed  also  your 
papers,  and  I  informed  you,  that  I  had  written  to  the  ma- 
nager of  the  fi.  C.  upon  the  subject  which  you  had  men- 
tioned. I  am  now  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  received  the 
following  answer.  '*  With  the  highest  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter ot  Mr.  P.,**  says  the  manager  to  me,  **  I  cannot  but 
"  fear,  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  our  power  to  find  him  any 

With 
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**  are  amply  stocked.  If  there  aire  any  mattera  of  more 
*^  peculiar  and  difficult  researcby  w&ieh  he  ia  competent  and 
**  willing  to  undertake;  we  might  indeed  he  able  toemploy^ 
**  him.  But  otherwise  I  do  not  asCt  how  such  a  plan  could 
**  be  nuwU  to  answer  to  dtber  party*  I  am  mncn  obliged, 
**  however,  to  you  for  the  proposal,  and  should  certainly 
**  pay  erery  attention  to  any  suggestion  from  you,  with 
**  which  it  was  practicable  for  me  to  comply.** 

I  am  afraid  I  hurt  my  own  application  for  yon,  by  spe- 
cifying 3rour  critical  excellency  in  Poetry  and  in  iTssays. 
Yet  I  specified  these  as  the  strongholds  of  your  cliaracter. 
But  in  these,  it  seems,  the  Review  is  *'  amply  stocked."  The 
manager  however,  askein  effect,  if  **  there  are  any  matters 
*^  of  more  peculiar  and  difficult  research,"  which  you  W4>uld 
undertake  to  review.  You  must  suggest  to  me,  what  I 
shall  say  in  reply.  But  suggest  it  by  the  post,  as  all  trans* 
mission  privately  from  Falmouth  is  uncertain  and  tedious. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  B.  C.  turned  offyovx 
compliment  to  Nares,  in  your  sonnet  below  your  text ;  h 
saspect  Nares  himself  to  be  the  reviewer  of  poetry. 

1  write  in  haste,  as  I  am  preparing  to  embark  for  Fal* 
mouth,  and  shall  take  this  note  or  letter  with  me.  There  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  add  a  few  lines  to  this. 

It  will  give  me  a  very  sensible  pleasure,  to  be  capable  of 
serving  you.  Let  me,  therefore,  suggest  one  thing  to  you. 
A  late  report,  which  was  fake,  impressed  it  strongly  upon 
my  mind.  Mr.  Pye  of  Truro  was  reported  to  be  dead.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Mount  Edj?ecumbe  and  Lord 
Mount  Edgecumbe  is  yd^t  relation.  The  idea  prevailing 
here  is  this,  that  Charles  Rashleigb,  as  ap[ent  for  my  Lord's 
boroughs,  will  have  the  bestowal  of  this  living.  Yet,  as 
my  Lord  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  borough,  this  agent . 
can  have  no  claim  to  the  patronage.  Think  of  this.  Bear 
Sir.  It  would  bring  you  into  my  neighbourhood  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, for  which  1  wish  much,  as  being  with  Mrs.  W.'s 
respects  to  M-rs.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 
J.  WHITAKER. 

iVbt^.  1,  1797. 
P.  S.— My  letter  was  mislaid.  I  now  open  it,  to  say, 
that  yesterdav  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Swete  of**  Oxton 
House,  near  Exeter,"  remonstrating  with  me  on  my  sup- 
posed review  of  Ai>  essay  in  the  essays  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men at  Exeter.    **  By  mere  accident,*'  he  says,  "it  was 

l2 
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discovered  at  the  Bishop's  table,  a  week  or  two  since," 
that  I  was  the  reviewer.    Conjecture  had  previously  fixed 
upon  me,  he  remarks,  but  now  the  crime  is  too  plain.    **  The 
*<  opinion  I  had  entertained  of  Mr.  W,  from  a  repeated 
<*  perusal  of  his  publicatioas,  fi^ve  me  much  higher  con- 
**ceptions  of  his  erudition,  candour,  and  urbanity,  than 
'*  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  the  author  of  the  critique,  and 
*'  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  that  at  length  I  suffered 
*'  myself  to  be  persuaded  that  it  absolutely  originated  in 
**  him.*'    Does  not  the  gentleman  make  a  fine  bow,  before 
he  advances  to  close  combat  ?    But  he  makes  a  still  finer 
just  afterwards.    **  For  I  will  ingenuously  own  to  you,  that 
'«  your  whole  character,  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  gentleman, 
**  and  a  christian,  had  placed  you  so  high  in  my  estimation, 
**  that  I  was  loth  to  have  the  charm  burst,  and  to  find  that 
■'  a  part  at  least  of  this  appreciation,'*  a  choice  word  this! 
**  was  ideal."    He  then  draws  on  his  white  gloves,  and 
pulls  out  his  maiden  sword,  for  a  bloodless  encounter.    Yet 
he  flourishes  with  his  sword,    and   seems  to  admire  the 
glitter  of  it  for  the  feint.    At  the  close  he  makes  this  des- 
perate/ti»^e  at  me.     **  But  I  have  done,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
*'  assure  you,   that  what  I  have  thus  done,  has  been  more 
**  to  express  to  you  the  regret  1  have  felt,  in  your  having 
**  so  much  descended  from  the  exalted    height    of  yoar 
*•  literary  character,"  (did  ever  feather  strike  more  softly?), 
*^  as  to  ciMisure  a  cluo  of  Essayists,  and  to  endeavour  by 
**  your  thunderbolts  of  criticism  to  annihilate  it,   than  to 
"  show  you  that  I  have  been  hurt  by  your  strictures." 
Poor  man !    He  has  not  been  huf  t  at  all,  at  all ;  though  he 
wriggles  so,  like  an  eel   under  the  murdering   knife.     But 
he  takes  more  courage  at  last ;    speaking   of  ^  those  who, 
though  their  brows  have  been  wreathed  by  Fame*'  ^quaesiram 
meritis,'   '*  yet   have  prostituted   their  genius   and  learning 
*'  to   satire  and  anonymous  eriticism."     Tliere  is  a  dash  of 
boldness   for   you.     But  he    gives   me  another   instantly. 
'•  It  would  have  given  me  considerable  pleasure,"  he  finally 
says,  *'  if  (what  with  sincerity  I  could   lately   have   done) 
*'  I  now  could  subscribe  myself  with  respect,  your  obedient 
"  servant,  John  Swete." 

What  therefore  shall  I  say  or  do  to  this  sweet  gentleman  ? 
To  go  to  fisty-cuffs  with  this  dish  of  whipt  cream,  1  cunnut 
condescend.  I  will  therefore  turn  him  over  to  you,  I  think. 
Tell  him  I  am  sorry  too  much  vinegar  was  put  into  the  bowl, 
but  your  hand  dashed  it  in. 

In  sober   sadness,  i  am  sorry  he  is   hurt.     His  feelings 
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are  too  acate,  and  my  lancet  was  too  roagh.  I  feel  for  him, 
becaase  I  see  he  feels  for  himself.  Bat  I  shall  not  ans^irer 
his  letter,  for  that  very  reason. 

The  intelligence,  however,  will  be  nuts  and  almonds  to 
yon.  He  was  one  of  yoar  principal  adversaries  in  the  dab, 
1  think.    And  I  have  revenged  your  cause  by  my  pen. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  foand  me  in  the  midst  of  embarrass- 
ments,  that  claimed  all  my  attention  at  this  moment,  and 
left  me  unfit  for  correspondence  at  the  end.  I  have  been 
obliored  to  pat  my  only  brother,  an  attorney,  into  chancery ; 
and  now  find  myself  compelled  to  refute  his  answer  there, 
by  examining  his  own  letters  to  me.  In  this  investigation 
1  have  been  successful  enough,  however  distressing  it  was 
to  me,  and  however  I  feel  the  painful  sensation  from  it  still 
hano^ing  upon  my  nerves. 

Before  this  time,  however,  I  suppos<}  the  parcel  from  Mr. 
Nares  has  reached  your  hands,  xo  have  had  it  conveyed 
with  one  to  me,  and  then  transmitted  by  me  to  you  by  our 
market  people,  as  you  propose,  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable in  itself.  The  parcel  had  most  probably  set  off, 
before  you  wrote.  Even  had  it  not,  I  did  not  know  when 
I  might  desire  to  have  a  parcel  for  myself.  Even  had  I 
known,  I  could  not  have  sent  you  your  part  of  it  by  any 
certain  conveyance  from  hence.  We  have  no  market  people 
going  to  Falmouth.  We  send  only  by  a  boat,  that  may 
chance  to  go,  or  by  our  servant  man,  that  we  may  chance  to 
send.  To-morrow  fortnight  we  thus  propose '  to  go  our- 
selves, and  that  day  fortnight  we  thus  intend  to  send. 

I  sent  away  my  manuscript  of  St.  German's  four  months 
ago,  yet  have  not  received  a  line  from  the  bookseller  about 
it.  I  imprudently  took  a  recommendation,  diverted  from 
the  man  that  I  meant  to  select,  and  went  to  one  who  is  too 
busy  to  do  (fusiness.  He  promised,  my  recommender,  a 
month  ago,  to  write  by  that  post ;  and  has  never  written  yet. 
But  I  hop<;  this  week  to  rectify  my  mistake,  and  to  recover 
my  proper  path. 

I  nave  had  a  ft-esh  application,  and  from  another  Review, 
to  engage  in  writing.  This  was  a  Review,  from  which  I 
less  expected  such  an  application  than  irom  the  former. 
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Tbtt  Re? ieir  hts  beta  partkalarly  oppeatd  to  my  principlet 
and  me.  Aad  I  wat  soUcittd  ezpretaly  to  write,  m  an 
ADtiquary  and  Hiatorian. 

Do  yott  know  the  exact  fate  of  the  Bngliah  RoTiew?  If 
iiol»  1  can  perhaps  tell  yon.  Dr.  ThomaoA  formed  an 
onioo  between  hte  and  the  Amdytieid  Reri^W.  He  writtf 
the  Political  Reflections  at  the  end,  as  he  oaed  to  write 
before.  And  the  two  booksellefs  of  the  English  are  tacked 
to  the  bookseller  of  the  Analytical.  I  think  that  ThomMm 
shonld  luire  carried  yoa  with  him  into  the  latter.  Bat 
perhaps  yoa  woald  not  go. 

I  have  jast  planned  a  new  work»  a  small  one,  under  no 
very  promising  title,  and  calculated  for  the  b^nkommet 
of  Cornwall ;  **  The  Valora  of  Cornwall  with  notes  and 
**  dissertations.'*  I  mean  it  to  embrace  all  that  I  have 
written  or  shall  write,  of  matters  merely  loeal ;  with  many 
openings,  however,  to  the  general  history  of  Uie  island.  For 
snch  a  work  I  have  ample  materials  provided,  I  think ;  snd 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  shape  them  into  form,  in  the  coarse  of 
a  tew  months.  And  then  I  long  to  begin  my  militarv 
History  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  with  all  my  powers  col- 
lected to  a  point* 

I  have  lately  been  re-pernsing  your  last  publication,  the 
Sketclies,  with  new  pleasure.  I  then  saw  allusions  and 
felt  strokes,  that  I  neither  felt  nor  saw  before.  Your  T.  T. 
and  your  V.  I  now  recognize  with  much  satisfaction.  Yoa 
think  and  you  write  weU  in  both  those  characters ;  and  you 
wished  very  reasonably,  I  believe,  to  make  those  shrink 
under  your  lancet  who  had  behaved  with  impertinence  to  you. 

But  I  am  wasting  your  time  and  my  own.  I  therefore 
hasten  to  send  Mrs.  W.'s  compliments  to  Mrs.  P.,  and  to 
subscribe  myself, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yoar  friend  and  servant, 
JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Monday,  March  12,  1798» 


LETTER  XXIX. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Mr  Dear  Sia, 

I  could  not  possibly  answer  your  late  favour,  as 
you  desired,  **by  the  return  of  the  post,"  even  if  my  owo 
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basiness  would  have  permittod  me,  to  lay  it  all  aside  for  so 
sudden  a  call.  Bat  ttie  weather  was  too  had  to  allow  my  hu* 
manity  to  send  a  servant  through  such  snows  three  miles  to 
the  office.  And  I  knew  what  I  hinted  in  my  last,  Uiat  we 
meant  to  be  at  Falmouth  ourselves  next  week.  This  meaning 
has  indeed  been  altered,  in  consequence  of  that  weather,  ana 
in  consequence  of  the  relapse  of  my  youngest  daughter.  We 
fetched  her  home  last  November,  through  turbulent  seas ; 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  recover,  under  our  domestic 
management ;  but  we  have  the  mortification  at  present,  to 
find  her  falling  back  again.  Her  we  meant  to  have  taken  to 
school,  next  week ;  and  are  now  obliged  to  defer  her  return, 
for  a  hw  weeks,  even  till  the  weather  becomes  much  warmer. 
We  therefore  send  our  man  to-morrow,  to  carry  some  provi* 
sions  to  our  second  daughter  there,  to  bring  home  two  an- 
kers of  brandy  <hat  have  been  some  time  purchased  for  us 
at  the  Custom-house,  and  to  take  this  letter  for  one  of  your 

market-women. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

You  have  so  often  entered  the  lists,  so  often  ran  over  the 
course  and  so  often  borne  away  the  prize ;  that  I  cannot  but 
think  you  degrade  yourself,  by  carrying  the  flutters  of  boy- 
hood into  the  experience  of  manhood.  At  least  I  can  safely 
say  for  myself,  that,  whatever  1  felt  at  my  first  publication,  I 
feel  no  longer  the  solicitudes  that  you  seem  to  feel  so  exqui- 
sitely. I  have  no  apathy  indeed,  but  I  have  a  concern  mode- 
rated and  subdued.  My  pride  buoys  me  up  above  fear,  above 
acknowledged  fear  at  least.  And  I  refused  when  my  book- 
seller advised,  to  ask  Mr.  Trist  to  review  my  Arianism  in 
the  Bnglish.  I  even  pretended  not  to  understand  him,  when 
he  offered  himself ;  and,  in  consequence  of  both,  he  mixed 
some  pert  censures  with  his  praises.  Yet  I  would  rather  have 
encountered  more  of  his  censures,  than  have  asked  or  permit- 
ted him  to  do,  what  I  did  not  want  and  he  could  not  perform. 

Your  account  of  not  having  yet  received  either  a  letter  or 
a  parcel  from  Mr.  Nares  surprises  me  much.  After  his  ex- 
press promise,  I  had  no  idea  of  his  receding.  And  1  should 
rather  suspect  the  promise  to  have  slipped  his  memory,  as 
lately  slipped  one  to  me,  about  makmg  an  extract  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  B.  Museum.  Yet  sueh  a  slip  as  yours  is 
rather  of  a  magnitude  greater  than  mine.  But  he  has  now 
delayed  for  three  weeks  past,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  large  packet  from  me.  I  begin  to  be  anxious  about  the 
fate  of  this,  as  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  and  it  covered  several 
pages  in  folio.    But  he  is  engaged  very  busilyt  I  suppose,  in 
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making  the  extract  that  had  heen  neglected  befoietiad  in  pre- 
paring this  month's  complement  for  the  press. 

The  packet,  which  I  sent  Mr.  N.  lately,  was  a  reriew  of 
Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland  2  vols,  quarto.  This,  my  old 
antagonist,  1  have  treated  with  great  generosity.  I  have 
blan^  him,  where  he  merited  blame ;  and  I  have  prused 
him,  whenever  I  could.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  praised 
him  much ;  though  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  not 
now  at  least  what  I  used  to  think  lum,  the  historical  writer  in 
the  Critical  Review.  This  work,  and  Bryant's  Philo  Judsos 
are  the  only  pieces  that  I  have  reviewed  lately.  But  1  mean  to 
review  several  soon ;  as,  like  you,  I  have  from  pride  or  pa- 
triotism, or  both,  declined  to  reduce  the  sum  of  my  triple  as- 
sessment, by  an  appeal  upon  the  ground  of  income.  I  hope 
indeed  to  settle  soon  my  differences  mth  my  ^  brother,  and  so 
recover  possession  of  my  own  estate ;  remaining  in  tlmt  hope, 
my  dear  Sir,  and  with  Mrs.  W.'s  respects  as  well  as  my  own 
to  Mrs.  P.  your  affectionate 

Friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKBR. 
Thunday.  March  22, 1798. 


LBTTBR  XXX 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  davs  ago,  by  my  man  going 
to  Falmouth.  I  then  told  you,  that  1  expected  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Nares  the  next  momin?.  I  did  not  hear,  however,  till 
yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Nares  then  confirmed  what  I  sug- 
gested in  my  last,  that  his  delay  in  sending  the  parcel  to 
you  was  merely  the  result  of  his  being  over-busy.  **  I  have 
*'  not  yet  been  able,"  he  says  concerning  you,  "^  to  set  apart 
*'  anj 'books  for  his  revision ;  but  I  expect  ere  long  to  re- 
**  ceive  a  fresh  supply,  when  I  will  endeavour  to  make  due 
*<  provision  for  him  and  for  }rou." 

He  also  adds^  what  anticipates  any  application  from  me 
about  reviewing  your  new  puolications.  *'  I  have  received 
**  from  Mr.  Poiwhele,"  he  writes,  *^  a  thin  volume  contain- 
**  in^  a  part  of  his  History  of  Devonshire : — if  he  wishes 
**  this  to  be  reviewed  before  the  rest  of  the  volume  appears, 
'*  (which  will  not  be  quite  regular,  according  to  our  general 
**  practice)  you  perhaps  will  be  kind  enough  to  undertake 
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*^  it*'    I  shall  write  to  him  in  a  fevrdaj^,  and  agi«eto  this ; 
Temaining  in  great  hute  and  with  hest  witbee. 

My  dear  8ir» 

Yonr  friend  «nd  servant, 
JOHN  WHITAKBR. 
Saiurddjf,  March  ^l^  1798. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  glad  to  see  yonr  letter,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  your  person.  On  Thursday  the  1st  of  November  i  trust 
to  be  at  home  with  all  my  family.  I  mean  however  to  set 
out  this  morning  for  Falmouth  by  land,  together  with  Mrs. 
W,  We  meant  to  have  gone  by  water ;  but  the  rou^h  winds 
that  still  prevail  prevent  us.  Ire  are  going  to  fetch  home  our 
two  youngest  daughters  from  school  finally,  and  our  eldest 
from  a  visit,  fiut  for  this  purpose  we  must  have  a  boat,  and 
when  the  weather  will  permit  a  boat,  we  cannot  say.  As 
I  propose  to  send  you  this  from  Falmouth,  your  receipt  of  it 
will  assure  you  of  our  arrival  there.  And  this  morning,  in 
the  next  week,  I  intend  to  send  you  a  letter,  by  a  private 
liand ;  to  announce  to  you  our  safe  return,  and  to  tell  you 
how  happy  we  shall  all  be  to  see  you ;  especially, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 

Mrs.  W,  sends  her  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  and  you. 

I  shall  direct  my  letter  on  Monday  next,  to  yon  at  your 
mother's. 
Monday  Mornings  Oct.  22,  1798. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sis, 

1  sent  you  a  letter  from  Falmouth  last  week,  to 
tell  you  I  was  then  there,  but  hoped  to  be  at  home  before 
tills  day ;  and  to  assure  you,  if  I  reached  home,  you  should 
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hear  from  me  agidn  hy  a  letter  addressed  to  yoci  at  yoar 
mother's.  This  promise  I  noir  fulfil,  baTin^  been  detained 
at  Falmoath  by  the  weather  till  yesterday ;  but  having  then 
returned  with  all  my  family  by  water.  And  I  just  proceed 
!•  ttll  you,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  yon  here  on  Thurs- 
day next  for  the  whole  day,  and  that  I  shall  take  care  to 
keep  up  the  day  in  store  for  von  alone ;  remaining  with  the 
respects  of  Mrs.  W.  and  all  my  three  daughters  to  Mn. 
Polwhcle, 

Dear  Sir,  her  and  your 
Friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
Sunday  Evening,  Oct.  28,  1798. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

J.  W.  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  have  a(  last  found  leisure  from  business  of  a  dis- 
agreeable nature,  that  yet  demanded  all  my  attention,  as  being 
a  suit  in  chancery  with  my  only  brother,  and  him  a  lawyer 
too ;  to  read  over  your  papers  manuscript  or  printed.  And  I 
thank  you  for  the  perusal  of  all. 

Your  '*  Letter  to  a  College  Friend'*  already  printed,  and 
your  postscript  to  it  in  manuscript,  I  have  read  with  parti- 
cular attention,  because  of  the  dispute  with  the  Doctors 
Downman  and  Parr.  The  Archdeacon  (you  told  me)  dis- 
suaded you  from  publishing  either ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
The  Archdeacon  is  undoubtedly  a  very  prudent  roan,  and 
could  not  well  with  such  a  character  give  any  other  advice. 
He  is  also  connected  with  the  very  persons  attacked,  by  oc- 
casional meetings,  occasional  conversations,  and  occasional 
friendlinesses.  And  he  (as  I  have  always  suspected)  was 
the  person  that  informed  Mr.  Swete  at  the  Bishop's  table, 
of  my  writing  the  review  of  the  Exeter  Essays  in  the  British 
Critic,  The  Archdeacon  himself  inferred  this,  I  suppose, 
from  my  conversation  once  at  Dr.  Cardew*s,  ur  perhaps  was 
told  so  by  tlie  Doctor  privately,  from  my  own  acknowledge- 
ment to ' the  Doctor.  Bur,  from  Mr.  Swete*s  manner  of 
mentionin^r  the  information,  1  fancy  that  the  Archdeacon 
made  the  information  in  an  invidious  manner.     But^  whether 
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lie  dM  80  6r  not^  dt  ti^helfliep  h€  gave  tYie  infdnnation  or  not, 
I  care  little.  Only*  if  be  did,  he  would  be  sure  to  ^dVi^e  tlie 
9^p^A\o».  And,  with  A  snidif  jiiM;  of^^iisite  fiy  his,  F  ad- 
ins^'yoa  to  publisfli  both,  lott  will  find  too,- 1  su^petti  that 
Mr.  Swete,  iif  Ms  l^oiidity  at  chaaftisetheht  riec^ivfed  and 
J^af^t  hatf  told  i^hat'  is  not  t^de ;  and  he  wVll  tlm^  be  nrb* 
perly  exposed  by  y*oiir  publicatiion:  Fublish^  add*  I  will  re* 
r4ew;  ready  to  acknowledge  my  part^  and' willitrg  tdcibnfr^nt 

them  all. 

•  «r  *  •  «  #- 

Youippociiij  **  The  Vhtsexed  Female*,"  is  written  much  in  the 
sfyle  01  the  atrthor  to  whom  it  is  addressed^;  the  poetry  a  peg 
for  the  prose.  Bdt  the  poetry  is  i^ood,  and  the  prose  is  ne* 
cessary.  The  de^sign  of  both,  however,  demands  praise  of  a 
higher  quality  than  what  the  execution  can- claim.  It  is'  of 
9ttt  exalted  rtattri^  cidctilated  for  the  best- interestaf  dfsociety^ 
aiod  sure  to  promote  the  best  of  causes — religion,  1  like  all 
very  much;  and  would  have  urged  the  publication,-  if  yotf 
had  notalreadjr  begun  to  print,  and  had  not  inserted  a  com* 
pliment  to  me  in  the  manuscript. 

Both  these  manuscripts^  with  the  printed  page  of  one,  I 
retmm  you  b]^  my  man,  who  is  going  to  Falmouth,  and  will 
leave  it  all  with  Mr,  Gwennap  for  one  of  your  parishioners 
•n  Saturday. 

I  have  read  also  your  discourse  on  two  melancholy  events, 
and  like  it  well.  But  I  am  mosfa)greeab!y  surprized  at  your 
**  Old  English  Gentleman.^*  This  is  in  a  style  of  composition 
new  to  yoif,  cQimiek  and  humourous.  Trie  man  ot  obser- 
ration,  the  keen  characterizer,  the  antiqnaryj  and  the  pOet; 
sNre  hapl^ily  blended  together.  Some  of  yVwr  antiquarian 
t^vUihetf^  the  Arieh  note,  the  Gee^^dcmde  nbie^  I  shall  dokitest 
with  yofi;  Btft  many  sftrokes  of  hnmourotis  pottMtitrey  I 
fiuspe(5t,  are  takeft  from  ^al  life,  ffbm  exiifting'  cbitracterS 
itt  ybW  ancestors  or  ybtir  cotMporSrries:  ^titbe  you  ex^ 
pt«ssly  at^ribdtjsf  to  tfhe  latter;  and  otliers  hut^ 's6  m^ch  of 
particularity  in  them,  as  to  shew  they  are  derived  frt$m  the 
^ame  source. 

On  the  vtrhole  I  stand  siirprlired  at  the  versafility  of  your 
tarleiits,  and  the  range  of  your  publications.  But  shonld  riot 
yeti  give  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  at  full  length,  like  that  of 
]>ovmman.  Parr,  and  Swete  ?  I  think  you  should ;  as  even 
I  do  not  know  w4k>  is  meant  by  that  initial  lettler  except 
Mr.  H6le.  The  orators'  in  your  society;  indeed,  had  best 
be  kept  as  you  have  giv^n  them,  nwAev  general  descriptions 
or  allasive  names  $  as  their  speeches  »re  only  flourishes  of 

JVf 
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tbe  muiie.    But  in  all  real  actions,  I  think,  real  names  should 
beriFen. 

Since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  here,  I  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Nares.  Bat  his  letter  was  written  only  to  tell  me, 
that  two  publications,  which  I  had  very  lately  offered  to 
review,  Dallaway's  account  of  Constantinople  and  If  orrit'i 
answer  to  Bryant  on  the  Troade,  had  been  already  reviewed; 
the  former  even  were  printed  a  few  months  ago,  the  latter 
in  M.  S.  now  ready  for  printing.  He  seems  afraid  of  mj 
going  off  to  a  rival  review.  En  pananU  what  makes  yoa 
think  Dr.  Parr  writes  in  the  Critical  ?  I  was  offered  a  part 
in  it,  but  declined  to  take  it.  Dr.  Thomson  now  writes  in 
the  Analytical ;  writes  at  least  the  Bpilogue  on  Politicks,  aad 
assuredly  many  articles.  He  is  a  believer,  j^hatcver  (he  sab* 
erdinates  may  oe. 

I  beg  to  bear,  that  you  have  received  yoar  manascripts 
safe;  and  with  every  good  wish  for  your  happiness,  and 
Mrs.  W.'s  respects  to  Mrs.  P.,  remain 

Yoar  assured  Friend, 
JOHN  WHITAKER. 


■M. 


LTETTER  XXXIV. 

J«  Whitaker  to  R.P^ 

Feb.  14,  \m. 
Mr  DiAR  Sir, 

When  I  had  the  |>leasure  to  see  yon  at  this  house,  from 
the  shortness  of  your  «tay  and  the  company  of  other  visitors  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  had  resolved,  in  consequence  of 
your  request  so  repeatedly  made,  to  review  year  ^^Fint 
Part'*  for  the  **  British  Critic,*'  and  had  agreed  with  the 
manager  to  take  only  the  historical  half,  leaving  the  physi- 
cal to  some  other  4)er8on. 

I  have  now  executed  the  plan ;  but  I  found  some  difficulty 
in  doing  this.  I  wished,  or  course,  to  notice  such  passages 
alone  as  would  do  most  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  do 
most  honour  to  your  name.  I  have  accerdingly  noticed  se- 
veral. Yet  the  Arroenianism  of  your  opinions  compelled 
me,  at  times,  to  blame;  though  only  to  blame  witn  the 
tongue  of  a  friend.  And  your  adoption  of  some  of  Bor- 
lase^s  reveries,  about  rock*idols,  rock-basons,  &c.  which, 
indeed,  all  our  brethren  of  the  antiquarian  family  have  equally 
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adopted,  but  which  I  had  previousljr  refuted,.  I  think,  in  my 
review  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Archnologia,  obliged  me 
gently  to  notice  them.  I  eve»  went  themore  willingly  into 
those  slight  censarts,  because  I  had.  formed  a  design  in  your 
favour,  which  1  thought  swilh  censures  would  greatly 
strengthen.  At  the  close  I  cite  some  passers,  that  plainly 
point  at  Sir  G.  Yonge*^^  failure  in-  patronii^ing  you,  and  the 
insufficient  encourafemenl  which  you  have  received  from  the 
gentry  of  Devonshire  ki  general ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to 
add,  that,  if  the  gentleman*  particularly  meant,  if  the  gentry 
in  general,  suffer  yoa  to  pursue  the  History  at  a  loss,  which 
I  understand  you  will  >ncur,  of  several  hundred  pounds,  it 
"will  reflect  eternal  disgrace  upon  him  and  them.  For  this 
bold  declaration,. so  probably  useful  to  you,  so  certainly  (I 
believe)  necessary  for  yon,  I  take  upon  me  to  be  answeralblcC 
I  will  avow  it  if  requisite.  Nor  have  I  suffered  you  to  know 
any  things  of  it  till  it  it  done,  ffone  to  London,  and  half 
printed,  perhaps,  by  this  time.  If  it  serves  you,  I  shall  have 
an  ample  reward.  If  it  does  not,  I  shall  have  attempted  to 
do  what  i  feel  myself  warmlv  inclined  to  do  at  all  times--to 
ftomote  your  reputation,  ancl  to  further  vour  interest. 

Whether  my  article  on  your  Devonsnire  will  be  actually 
published  at  the  end  of  this  month,  I  do  not  certainly  know  i 
my  critique  on  the  Archseologia  undoubtedly  will.  The  first 
half  will  make  the  first  article  of  this  month ;  and  the  other 
half  the  first  of  the  next.  In  both,  as  far  as  I  now  remember, 
they  having  been  gone  these  six  iveeks,  I  have  attacked  se* 
veral  notions  to  which  our  Borlase  first  gave  circulation', 
coooeming  Druidical  monuments.  1  have  particularly  ex* 
posed  Mr.  Hayman  Rooke*s  account  of  some  in  Derbyshire, 
ifc.  But  i  squint  in  my  views  of  him,  much  at  your  friend 
Mr.  S.  The  views  and  the  squint,  1  doubt  not,  will  excite 
the  attention  and  inflame  the  hearts  of  some.  But  I  care  not. 
I  close  with  exposing  Mr.  Rashleigh,  of  Menabilly,  about 
his  Druidical  book ;  and  Mr.  Gough  comes  ia  with  him  for  k 

castigation. 

•  •  •  •  •    -         • 

Your  friend, 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 
J.  VThita^br  tp  R.  P, 

May  7.  1799. 
Mt  Dear  Friend, 

Willi  your  letter  oC  A|)rll  8»  I  veoeived  yonr  C7«- 
Mttced  Female*.  I  bad  read  k  with  pieasore  before,  aad  1 
re-read  it  with  aatis&ctloB  sow-  I  willed  immedialelY  to 
review  it.  fiat  the  hour  of  sickness  was  not  calculated  for 
the  work ;  rot  cpuld  I  ^o  to  the  work  as  soon  as  the  iBiekBeM 
}fii%  me  last  week  at  Hh^y  for  H*  1  had  Jbad  a  publkatioa 
OB  my  shelf  these  four  inonld»^  vhleh  I  had  pcoffiised,  and 
y^et  did  not  Uke  to  reviev.  It  was  a  BiDgnlar  prodnetioRi 
*'  SusAuneos  aud  Parts,  ooRtaining  a  History  oi  the  CouRty 
of  Keat,  and  a  Dissertatioo  on  the  Xavs,  froai  llie  Reign  of 
iEdward  the  Confessor  to  Ed^rard  the  First  by  Samael  Hen- 
#halU  €lerk,  M.  A.  Fallow  of  JBtrazennose  X^eilegis,  Oxford/* 
This  undertaking  was  so  inagnifieent  in  itself,  and  dealt  in 
^erudition  so  extranoous  to  all  my  own,  that  I  dreaded  to  eie* 
cute  my  promise.  Last  week,  however,  I  engaged  in  the 
)>ttsine«S9  foand  it  mach  more  agreeable  than  I  expected,  and 
fished  it  much  more  quiokly  Uian  1  had  even  hoped. 

When  this  was  done,  on  Saturday,  I  sat  down  to  yoor 
*'  Letter  to  a  Colle|t«  Friend  ;**  or  (gM  yon  call  it  in  yoar 
latter  to  me)  vonr '« Epistle  to  ttie  Exeter  Society.'*  For 
whom  i  ihoufd  review  it,  the  British,  or  the  AntioJacobia»  I 
.could  not  detera^ioe.  The  British  I  expected,  from  his  very 
jcautious  wisdom,  to  decline  accepting  it;    as  the  bistory  of  a 

Jrivate  quarrel,  better  suppressed  than  published.  The  Anti- 
acobin,  I  feared,  would  consider  it  as  moving  oat  of  the 
orbit  of  his  course.  But,  in  the  act  of  reviewing,  cfaanee 
.threwa  couple  of  suggestions  in  my  way,  that  determined 
me  to  send  it  to  the  Anti*Jacobin,  as  they  brought  it  di« 
jectiy  within  his  sphere.  Statin^j^  from  your  pamphlet  the 
first  ground  of  the  quarrel,  the  frivolous  vanity.  atMuit  the 
two  blank-verse  sonnets,  1  added  thus:  **  If  this  representa- 
tion be  true,  as,  from  the  character  of  the  author,  we  believe 
it  to  be,  and  as  in  common  justice  we  must  believe  it  to  be 
till  it  is  contradicted.  Dr.  Doxvnman  of  Exeter  is  the  jpett^ 
dictator  of  a  petty  republic,  actuated  with  all  a  republican's 
jealousy  of  the  merit  around  him,  and  acting  with  all  are- 
publican's  lust  of  power  to  make  himself  the  monarch  of  the 
whole.  Dr.  Priestley  exclaims,  in  the  agony  of  his  American 
repentance,  that  *'  Republics  are  less  free  than  Monarchies  l" 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  g^iFe  an  anti-rep uhlican  tingle  to 
my  review,  to  procure  it  an  admission  into  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
Yet  I  am  not  certain  that  it  witl  gain  admission  after  all. 

HavinfT  done  this,  I  turned  to  your  Unsexed  Females^  and 
1  have  formed  a  fair  abstract  of  your  text  and  notes,  bycitinr 
such  passages  only  in  both-  as  relate  to  the  females  censured! 
I  conclude  with  their  sighs  of  repentance  ardund  Miss  More. 
**  IVe  have  thus  given,*'  I  say  at  the  close  of  all,  **  a  fair  and 
full  abstract  of  the  poem.  W^e  find  it  at  once  politically  use- 
ful and  poetically  beautiful.  The  satire  is  ingeniously  conceiiE. 
ed,  and  judiciously  executed.  And  we  are  happy  to  see  a  poet 
who  ranks  high  for  richness  of  language,  vividness  of  fancy, 
and  brilliancy  of  imagery,  employing  his  poetical  talents  attliis 
awful  crisis  of  Church  and  State,  in  vindication  of  all  that  ia 
dear  to  us  as  Britons  and  as  Christians."  This,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  inserted  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.  But  you  hav6 
impaired  the  force  of  my  praises  of  you,  bv  not  prefixing 
your  name  to  your  work,  f  therefore  could  not  mention 
your  name,  and  could  only  glance  at  \t^ 

Yours,  very  affectionately^ 
JOHKWHITAKER^ 

P.  «S.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  alfvour  Satiric  pieces. 
But  I  want  keys  to  them.  In  your  ^^Polliesof  o£ftnrd" 
at  pp.  19,  20,  21 — I  meet  with  a  description  of  '*  a  Fedant^ 
fool."— W  ho  is  this  ••  Pedant-fool  ?"• 

Im^ihe  Epistle  f\rom Mason  to  Pitt^V  there  are  passages 
worthy  of  Peter  Pindar. 

In  the  <*  •^iitma<fv0f ^*(m«**^incedis  per  ignes!  But  to 
come  to  your  last  satiric  strokes,  I  again^dvise  you  to  publish 
your  *•  Visitation  of  the  Poets.**  jf 

*  Jackson ;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  our  Malhematieal 
lecturer.  But  he  deserved  not  this  character*  To  be  sure,  he 
used  often  to  call  names.— *' A  set  of  illiberal  undergraduates,*' 
he  would  sometimes  denominate  our  whole  class.  We  trembled 
at  his  frown.  Stern  however,  as  he  was,— his  heart  was  goodl 
He  bad  eonvivial  talents  of  wMeh  few  were  aware.  More  than 
one  pleasant  evening  have  I  passed  with  Jackson. 

t  See  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  these  Biographical 
Sketches;  where  I  have  made  extraets  from  *MA«  FoUiss  of 
Ofl^ord,**  from  *^  Mason's  Epistle  to  Pitt^**  and  from  the  *'  Anu' 
WMdversions  i^*  and  where  I  have  printed  *'  the  Visitation  cf  iA# 
Poets,**  entire.  In  a  fugitive  pamphlet  it  appeared  before  Uk 
£cagment8  only^the  dUjeeti  membra^ 

ii2 
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Beet  I  am  deeply  engBfed*  and  Inre  been  £ur  wedct,  in  en* 
liutf^ing  and  correeting^  mf  ''  Ea«iy  on  Si.  Neot**  I  enter 
into  general  liiaitory,  and  endearoor  to  letUa  inme  pomta  of 
moment  in  the  anna)9  of  Kwg  AHred. 

When  this  will  be  publish^,  orwheamyniiieliloigerwaffk 
conGeminjz:  the  Cathedral  of  Cornwall  will,  I  know  not ;  bat  I 
shall  be  fflad  to  aee  yonr  ^^Eeaay  mi  OalYiniam.^'  Yon  write 
an4  pubfiah  at  onee ;  while  I  am  alow  in  writing^*  and  slower 
still  in  pablishingr.  If  yon  go  into  Galfinism  aft  laige*  yon 
bave  had  a  eopioas  subject.  Bat  yon  rest^  I  aii|»pose«  upon 
m  few  points,  the  wildest  a^d  the  weakest  in  that  region  of 
follies.. 

Yorn,  &e.  J«  WIIITAKER. 


I    I  in 


LETTER  XXXVIL 

J.  Whit^kbr  to  R.  P« 

JilT  DaAR  Sir,  Nov.  i:k  VB9. 

After  a  second  perusal  of  yonr  **  Letter  to  Dr«.  Hawheit,^^ 
I  sit  down  to  acknowledge  this  receipt  of  yonr  two  favsoara, 
and  to  give  you  my  free  opinion  imon  all. 
.  When  I  wrote  to  ^on  with  some  b^aitatiapi  mi  doiAt,  about 
the  aatare  of  your  intended  work,  I  supposed  ^as  you  hate 
jexpressly  cited  me  for  saying}  that  yon  meant  to  gomto  ^^  tibe 
foUies  of  Calrinism,'*  to  expose  them.  I  aerer  imagined  that 
you  meant  to  attack  the  Tery  point  in  Df«  Hawker  wbicltbas 
^waya  mada  him  respeeied  ami  revered  in. my  eyas,  wiiat  a 
world  of  6>ols  denominatea  his  M ethodiem*  I  hana  lined  |aa 
Jong  la  the  wq|id,  and  £bU  too  mnob  of  Iha  worlds  hataed  af 
fix  vital  religlbnsneas»  not  to  know  ike  term  as  nmialy  tiw 
former's  nick-name  for  the  latter.  I  baye  been  throngh  H4i» 
and  so  (I  believe Y  baa  erery  man  wha waa  serionsly  bent  apon 
the  nromises  of  Obriatiaaitv,'  marked  with  the  appdklleiB  of 
JMelaodiam.  All  my  seal  mr  Orthodoxy,  aU  my  wanath  lor 
the  Cbnrcbf  wUeb  you  Tonvself  have^  at  ttmes ,  apprehended 
to  amonnt  above  tbeaool  atmospbera  of  charity,  have  notbean 
able  to  aave  me  from  the  appellatian^  Thia  akme  will  ahow 
aatis£actorily  to  every  man,  that  Metbodiim  baa  mat  been,aad 
ia  not,  opposed  in  general  from  any  zeal,  any  wiqrmilli^  fisr 
attber  Orthodoxy  or  the  Chnreb,  bat  from  a  veav  diffiDreat 
principla-^lrom  a  dislike  to  the  serionsnesa  of  spiriK  ivnm  aa 
Aoatility  to  tbfl  d^vootnoM  af  lifi^  in  the  persons  bamded  aa 
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Methodists.  And  I  see  this  to  hare  been  alvf  ays  tlie  case  with 
Dr.  Hawker ;  a  man  whom  I  know  not  personally,  whom  I 
know  as  an  author  by  one  work,  and  whom  I  have  heard  re- 
peatedly abased  at  the  bottom  for  his  Methodism,  his  sanetity, 
ms  hypocrisy,  or  whateyer  else  irreligion  chose  to  lay  npon 
him. 

I  was^  therefore,  mnch  hart,  when  I  found  ^ron  had  Joined 
with  the  herd  of  the  world's  naturah  in  assaulting  his  Metho- 
dism, lor  the  sake  of  relieion  and  the  Doctor. 

I  still  reprobate  **the  follies  of  Calvinism."  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  do  not  confoand  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  with  Calvinism,  and  reprobate  them  as  sach^  Tet 
this,  you  do,  in  sonle  measure,  by  that  improper  language  of 
yours  concerning  regeneration,  p.  11:  "  According  to  tins 
doctrine,  our  regeneration  depends  not  upon  ourselves."  To 
which  Dr.  Hawker  has  wittily  replied  :  *'no  more  than  oar 
rerv  generation."  But  you  both  use  the  term  absurdly.  Toa 
botn  mean  renovation  oy  it.  The  real  regeneration  of  the 
gospel  is  what  is  done  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  bap- 
tism :  *'  Except  ye  be  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  spinL 
ye  eannol  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Here  €tod, 
evett  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  sole  agent,  and  the  eflfect 
jcertainly  **  depends  not  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  our- 
selves." But  in  the  renovation  of  our  minds  to  religiousness 
from  hecdlessneiSf  though  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  eausa  efi* 
eitns  ofthe  change,  yet  our  own  concurrence  with  him  is  the 
emiia'9m€  qud  nan.  Yon  have  thas  taken  up  a  Methodist!* 
eal  abuse  of  a  term  as  vour  own,  and  then  insulted  an  evaage- 
Ucal  doctrine  by  mistake  for  a  Methodistical  one.  And  would 
you  banish  from  the  code  of  Christianity  that  supernal  prin- 
ciple of  assistance,  which  we  denominate  the  grace  of  Goo,  for 
wnich  we  pray  continually  in  our  churches,  and  in  our  closets, 
and  without  which  we  know  we  cannot  think  one  good 
thought,  or  do  one  good  action  ? 

Himng  said  so  much  upon  these  points,  I  can  only  add  a 
couple  of  observations  more.  **  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,** 
the  ftther  of  Arianism  in  England,  **  and  other  ra/tono/di- 
Tines,  Ibe  only  way  to.  understand  the  Scriptures  rightly  is 
to  explain  one  text  by  another,  and  so  as  that  none  shall  con- 
tradict the  *  great  law  of  nature,  which  is  likewise  tbo  law  of 
God.' "  The  jpriooiple  here  laid  down  is  the  very  essence  of 
infidelity  and  folly.  For  where  is  this  ''  law  of  nature"  to  be 
found?  Among  the  heathens  ?  There  we  have  a  somethtng 
beyond  the  law  of  nature ;  even  sa<^rifices,  even  vicarious  sacri- 
fices.   And  to  refer  to  a  law  thus  invisible,  to  refer  to  it  alse 
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as  a  standard  for  jBKpluiung  vhat  is  adually  visible*  as  ac- 
tually written«  is  such  a  sophistry  of  reasoning  as  is  too  ridi* 
calous  for  refutatigiQ.  it  is  iJUte  libe  fanatical  appeal  of  the 
Quakers,  from  the  Word  of  God  to  their  own  spint.  It  was 
inteiMfed,  probably^  ta  sweep  away  the  doctrine  £iik»  Triiiit|r,, 
and  is  calculated  to  sweep  away  every  mysteiioua  doetnne  of 
the  GospeU 

'*I  am  assured/*  yoaadd,  p«60!,  "^thal  MeilMd£H»  W» 
from  its  first  rise  to  Us  present  jtate  of  m(4eathoastii\gt  been 
aUrmiiyly  ioiuripas  lo  Uie  fowmunUy.**  This  is  a  most 
nre/ifoant  ialsehood»  It  has  been  aaaiiiu^ly  beneficial.  It 
has  turned  the  wietcl^  heathens  ia  the  loreat  of  Dean,  and 
thousands  of  b^iathenff  as  wretched  jn  the  collieries  M  over  the 
kingdom,  together  with  the  prof  igate  jahble  of  all  oar  |(reat 
towns*  into  sobert  serious,  professed*  and  praetical  Christians. 
And  I  should  beliappy  to  see  my  own  parishioners  all  Me- 
thodists at  this  moment.  But  you  endeavour  to  make  Metho- 
dism appear  otherwise,  by  coupling  it  with  schism  and  sedi- 
tion. In  the  days  of  Jjdbn  Wesley,  whom  you,  whom  even 
Methodists  abuse,  and  who  appears  a  glorious  character  to 
me,  no  schism  could  take  place  among  his  Methodists,  as  he 
kept  them  strictly  to  the  church.  As  to  sedition  too,  in  the 
time  of  the  American  rebellion  the  King  thanked  John  for  « 
pamphlet  which  he  wrote  in  fa vourof  Government,  and  which 
was  circulated  wi|h  great  success  among  John's  foUowerf. 
And,  for  the  present  times,  you  are  more  unhappy  still  ui 
your  charge  of  disafiection ;  a$  the  very  man  whom  yon  coA- 
demn  to  much,  the  very  man  wholias  ***acaaired  a  portentous 
influence  over  the  Calvmists  of  the  Wesc^if  Etteland,*'p.  S4, 
has  actually  published,  I  find,  in  fiivour  of  the  Government.^ 

la  haste  I  subscribe  myself,  still  and  for  ever. 

Yours,  J.  W^ 

• 

*  Of  Dr.  Hacker's  jii.4gnieiit  or  pr^ihlty  I  was  M  eeveral 
ar^iMrs  ago  (said  Arch^easMi  i^oone)  f#Miiartaia  a  sumUioa  by 
readkig  hjs  Book  on  the  DUkdlj  of  Christ.  And  n  yon  will 
give  yoarsejif  the  trAibleto  eaapere  that  Treatise  with  the  Jit- 
ters of  Ben  Mordecai  on  the  save  great  urgiiraent,  I  am  apt  lo 
think  yon  will  seeiieason  to  conelude  either  that  Dr,  H.  was  (k 
anakeffithe  grass  (which  by  the  way  I  d»f)ot  believe  he  wie) 
^r  that  he  d{d  not  enderstand  the  tendency  of  the  argwnents  he 
jsmployed.  He  wishes  to  be  thought  qelte  orthoOoa:,  eedhe 
Hfpbts  with  the  weapons  #f  Arianlaai.  I  am  not  poesessed  of 
49en  Mor^bcara  books  bat  lOBr  learned  firieed at Rnan  h^ufhorm^ 
who  is  thoroughly  AunMNBd  iKUhihenelMlialf«nppl)r,JMQr 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 
J,  Whitakbb  to  R«  P. 

Dbab  Sib,  Jm.  8,  ISOO. 

I  haye  been  mournfally  employed  for  tome  weeks  pait 
in  attendinflj;  a  dying  daughter.  My  eldest,  yoa  know,  has 
1>een  long  iU  in  a  consumption.  The  disorder  terminated  on 
Monday  the  30th  of  December ;  and  the  erent  has  thrown  us 
all  into  a  depth  of  sorrow,  that  has  only  tlie  happy  alleviation 
of  her  religions  end.  My  mind  is  just  beginnin|^  to  emerge 
from  this  **  sea  of  troubles  ;*'  I  therefore  write  to  thank  yoo 
for  your  poetry  and  your  prose,  which  you  kindly  sent  me, 
bnt  which  I  have  never  yet  oeen  able  to  read  ;  remuning  with 
regard^  Yoors,  &c,  J.  WHITAKER. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

J.  Wbitaker  to  R.  P, 

My  DsAB  Sir,  Jtan.  31,  ISOO. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  on  the  death  of  my  daugh- 
ter. That  death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  me,  but  a  heavier  to  my 
wift.  We  are  both,  however,  risioff  snoecior  to  its  stunning 
eflfect,  though  we  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  impression  of  it  on 
our  minds.  Religion  will  keep  up  the  impression,  as  it  is 
xeligion  that  is  making  us  superior  to  the  stun.    We  dwell,  in 

probably  haie  suspended  in  his. temple  of  vietory  sometrophies 
of  a  more  unsound  tennper.  As  Dr.  H.  is  so  forward  as  to  throw 
articles  and  homilies  at  our  heads,  it  is  but  fair  war  to  call  his 
orthodoxy  to  the  same  test.  I  write  upon  memory,  and  mine  is 
too  much  time-worn  to  be  depended  on.  I  beeeeeh  you  there- 
fore, to  see  with  yoor  own  eyes,  and  by  no  meana  to  aMntioa 
my  name,  if  yon  see  occasion  to  avail  yourself  of  this  hint. 

At  the  same  time  with  your  letter  and  Dr.  H.*s  aoawer,  there 
waaput  into  my  hands  a  wretched  illiterate  perforaoance  by  a 
person  who  enters  the  list  as  second  to  the  Dr.  The  thing  would 
ot  beneath  notice  but  for  the  man's  impudent  assertion  that  Bi- 
ahop  Lavington  in  his  latter  days  repented  of  his  writings 
•gainst  the  Methodists;  which  I  know  to  \t%  without  foanda- 
tlon,  as  far  as  his  oonvtrsation  eoold  alTord  assaranoe  of  the 
oontrary.  To  the  very  last  he  always  spoke  of  theaa  as  a  fra- 
tanity  compounded  of  hypocrites  and-'eatiinslaata.** 
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thought  and  in  talk,  upon  the  religiousness  of  her  life  and  the 
deyoutness  of  her  death.  We  thus  feel  a  holy  balm  distilling 
overoQT«oals  from  both.  We  particularly  rest  upon  one 
pointy  because  of  its  reach  and  range.  Soon  after  her  sicSamn 
D^nut  she  told  her  mother  that  she  had  been  praying  to  CM 
a  uttle  time  before,  to  send  her  soniething  which  would  maka 
her  more  serious,  and  that  ith«  now  considered  her  sickness  aa« 
return  to  her  prayer  from  Ood.  It  is  soothing  to  my  soul  to 
dwell  upon  this.  Eiren  then  she  was  so  serious  aS  to  be  pray* 
ing[  for  more,  and  to  be  praying  for  it  at  the  expense  of  a  yisi« 
tation.  Even  when  it  came  in  the  formidable  shape  of  sickness, 
she  was  not  startled  at  its  appearance,  but  welcomed  it  as  the 
messenger  of  God,  sent  for  the  gracious  purpose  of  making  her 
more  serious,  and  she  continued  in  the  same  happy  frame  of 
spirits  to  the  yery  last ;  re-mentioning  the  prayer  and  the  re- 
turn, only  a  few  boors  before  she  died.  But  my  tears  compel 
me  to  leave  the  pleasingly  distressing  subject. 

I  am  thus  unfit  to  discuss  with  vou  any  points  at  present, 
of  your  controversy  with  Dr.  Havmer;  nor  do  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  **  Wotton's  Letter,"  which  is  to  convince  me 
that  the  Doctor  is  not  one  of  us.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  still 
wish  you  had  not  published  against  him,  or  published  witii 
more  care  as  to  fads,  and  more  attention  as  to  doctrines.  t)nljf 
this  moment  have  I  ended  a  re-perusal  of  your  *' Second  Let- 
ter," and  have  much  to  say  against  it.  But  I  withhold  my 
pen. 

Your  anecdotes  of  Methodism,  I  fear,  will  be  exposed  to 
more  objections.  The  lie  of  the  day,  the  jest  of  the  evening, 
or  some  revived  tale  concerning  the  Puritans  in  the  last  cen* 
tury,  will  -compose  (I  suspecQ  the  motley  mass  of  scandal,  and 
religion  will  suffer  from  all,  1  apprehend. 

**  As  to  'the  cantos  on  Methodistical  Jumpers,  or  on  Jam* 
pertsm,"  you  say,  *'  I  will  remand  back  the  MS.  from  Lon- 
don, where  it  has  been  for  months,  and  shew  it  to  yon.  If 
you  think  any  part  of  it,  or  all,  exceptionable,  I  will  commit 
It  to  oblivion,  in  deference  to  your  judgment,  and  in  regard 
to  you."  I  thank  you  for  the  complimenti  but  I  must  de« 
cline  the  acceptance  of  it.  The  compliment  indeed  is  too 
great,  in  my  opinion  to  be  paid  to  any  one.  You  must  be  the 
sole  judge  of  what  you  think  to  publish,  especially  in  a  case 
like  this,  when  confessedly  the  suppression  **  will  oe  realty  e 
sacrifice  of  your  poems.*'  Who  would  devote  to  the  cord 
such  a  bantling  as  this  ?  Who  would  wish  the -father  himself 
so  to  devote  it  ? 

Your  **  Grecian  Prpspects**  I  lead  yesterdayi  and  likethea 
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urocb.    I  hkte  even  fM9iweA*ikm  for  the  Brifisli  Grilic 

I  am  forry  to  fin^  that  Mrst  P(»lwke1e*8  beaMi  hrso  rer^ 
pffceaiioiui*  Ged  fnB0t9e  her  Kfe  for  the  sake  ef  yoii  wak 
yoors !  I  Iniow  net  m  man  who  wonld  he  nere  forlorn'  Mder 
saeh  a  Ibts  than  yourself.  The  hest  wnhea  of  my  wife  asd 
daof^flitem,  (the  MXeti  alatf!  aow^e  ^J^  for  ott  and  yet, 
aeoompany  these  ef 

Yoiir8,&c  JOHN  WHITAKEK. 


LfiTTBR  XL. 

Air.  WtftTAKER  to  R.  P« 

My  Dsilr  Slit, 

To  yoiir  letter  wMoiit«t'date  I  am  mnr  at  liherlvto 
reply  at  last.  Bat  I  was  so  -engMiphed  in  my  Original  m^ 
tory  ef  Lendeaerttlcaliy  stated^  that  I  oonid  not  nseaat  an 
into  day  and  reply  hefore.  I  hare  Aas  heen  waiting  wesK 
after  week,  in  hopes  tbaittlMl  next  weald  termtnate  my  loag 
labour  upon  eve  poinl«*-4lMOrif^n,  Ice.  ef  Senthwark,  ^wM 
still  finding  the  termination *fiy  iStiote  me.  Last  week  1  had 
finished  in  my  own  fancy  this  point-  at  Isit,  when  the  Lock 
Hospital  closed  me  in  its  wards,  and  kept  me  in  its  infeded; 
eompany.    And,  when  -I  had  escaped,  F  recollected  a  paat>  ii  a 

Sriordiapter,  in  which  I  had  lon^  meant  to  prore  a-paseageel- 
Ind's  rati  had  no  refetence  whatever  (thong-h  one  writer  ef 
eelebrity  has  asserted  it^  had  a  direct  one)  to  the  faistery  ef 
Sampson.  And,  when  I  had  done  this,  I  deroled  two  or  wee 
of  the  weeks 'fellowinff'  to  letter^riting  ami  to  rerieiHair. 
1  aeobrdingly  heffan  this  week;  and  yotfr  Hiatery  of  Cero« 
wall,  with  yonr  letter  or  lettera  to  me^  of  course  ehallenged 
my  first  attention.  Bat  I  hare  spent  all  the  daqfcs  till  this  in 
examining^  some  papers  that  L  wisned  to  send  yon,  in  dirartiag 

*  I  had  Hlnstrated  my  Grecian  Prospects  "with  nolee  froa 
Thompson's  TraiFels  which  I  afterwards  sospeeted  to-  he  spari*  . 
ous.    Mr.  Hawkins  lately  confirmed  my  sospieion ;  and  soon 
after  oar eonrersation,  informed  me  in  a  very  friendly  letter: 

**  On  my  way  home  from  yoar  house  I  recollected  the  name 
ofthe  fabricator  of  ThJbmpwnU  Traveh;  it  is  Sir  John  Hill,  the 
anthor  of  a  preat  botanical  work  and  of  a  wrll  known  attack  oa 
the  Royal  Society,  besides  a  rariety  of  other  pnbHcatioas. 

I  had  this  tdfermation  firom  the  late  Mr;  Pemwnt.** 
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from  my  porsuit  bv  perasln?  tome  f^amfphletf  th^t  tltfoit 
theoMlvcs  into  my  naods,  and  in  hunting  for  ol^rs  %htx  I 
coald  not  fiid.  And,  just  as  I  had  finished  my  .eighth  hue 
abore,  my  man  brought  me  your  last  letter  of  Nov,  ji 

I  have  thus  at1em(th  selected  for  you  tiro  folio  MSS.«  en- 
titled on  the  covert  I  sm,  **  Local  Notices,  vol.  1st  and  Sd,** 
and  containing  dissertations  on  St.  Mlchaers  Af  onn^  on  Pen* 
aanee,  on  theljand*s  End,  and,  what  I  value  more  than  all  to* 
gather,  on  the  Scilly  Isles.  To  these  I  have  added  ^  MS.  by 
the  late  Mr.  Collins,  who  died  at  Penryn,  being  a  copy  of 
those  observations  which  1  had  formerly  written  on  the  buaik 
pages  of  Tonkin's  MS.  when  I  believed  it  to  havebeen given 
me  by  that  unscholarlike  divine,  the  late  Rectpr  of  Truro,  but 
which  1  took  care  to  erase  with  my  pen  before  I  returned  the 
MS.  itself.  To  these  I  have  added  a  MS,  entitled  **  St.  Ger- 
man's, vol.  8,y  bat  containing  only  "  The  Antient  Valors  of 
Cornwall,"  with  notes.  Some  loose  papers  concerning  Ver- 
yan  and  Probus,  &c.  1  have  put  between  the  folds  of  a  plan 
of  the  Coyt  near  St.  Columb.  The  two  drawings  of  an  in* 
acriptioa  on  the  doorway  of  the  porch  to  St.  Austle  ehurch, 
are  done  by  two  different  persons.  The  larger  pne  is  by  Mr, 
W.  Gregor,  the  smaller  by  Mr.  Briton.  On  the  back  of  the 
former  are  some  notes  of  mine.  To  all  I  have  subjoined  the 
pedigree  of  the  Connocks  historicall]^  unfolded,  which  I 
drew  up  at  last,  after  repeated  solicitations  from  Mrs.  Con- 
nock  ;  out  which,  when  read  to  her  by  myself,  she  shewed 
evidently  she  did  not  like.  I  had  swept  away  the  wild  dream 
with  which,  it  seems,  this  widow  of  the  last  male  Connock 
bad  flattered  her  vanity,  of  their  descent  from  the  Counts  of 
Bretagne  (  and  she  would  rather  have  dreamed  on.  I  gave  her 
a  more  honourable  descent  for  them,  even  one*  from  t&  Kings 
of  Cornwall ;  but  sho  did .  not  like  this  a  thousandth  part  so 
well  as  the  other.  So  littU  has  she  of  a  Qornish  soul  within 
ber !  And  at  the  close,  when  I  expected  the  old  lady,  rich 
and  liberal,  would  have  put  a  bank-note  of  fifty  pounds  into 
my  hands,  she  would  have  given  me  three  guineas.  1  resisted 
the  offer,  not  whoUv  because  1  would  take  nothing,  but  be- 
cause I  considered  tno  offer — as  nothing.  1  /elt  the  guineas, 
and  felt  their  Jhwness. 

With  all  these  1  send  you  what  I  borrowed  tome  time  ago 
—-your  Peters  on  Job,  1  have  not  read  it,  but  just  glanced 
over  what  he  says  about  the  Leviathan*  and  found  it  was 
nothing. 

I  had  once  intended  to  have  published  myself  all  that  I 
now  send  you.     The  essay  on  the  I^and's  End  and  the  Sdlly 

m     ■  .     . 
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Islei  I  particularly  intended.  Bat  «*arti8long  and  life  h 
short.'*  And  at  sixty-ei(|^ht  I  begin  to  cat  ahwrt  my  plant  of 
publication.  I  therefore  threw  off  every  thing  Comiih  for 
yoar  pen,  except  my  St.  German*!  and  my  "St.  Neot^s.  llj 
corrections  of  tne  histories  of  London  have  drawn  nie  off  from 
Cornwall,  as  ahistory  of  London  is  moro  generally  attractive, 
•nd  therefore  more  lilcely  to  t>e  popalar.  Yet  I  hare  ao  much 
of  the  ranity  of  aathorship-^bont  me,  as  to  wbh  yon  woald 
mblish  my  aecoont  of  the  Land's  End  and  of  the  SciUy  Isks, 
in  an  appendix  to  your  History  of  Cornwall,  and-avowedly  ss 
"vune. 

Yonr  history  1  hare  not  yet  read.  I  ha?e  iieen  too  nnch 
immersed  in  my  own  ideas  concerning  London,  to  turn  off  for 
only  a  day  into  yoars.  i  will,  however,  a»  soon  as  1  have 
written  a  few  letters  that  have  been  long  waitine  for  my 
answers,  and  looked  o^er  some  accounts  that  have  oeen  loiiff 
wanting  my  examination,  I  will  go  over  yonr -History  witli 
attention,  and  will  review  it  for  tM  JntMacobm^  I  wish 
to  write  to  Mr.tMfford,  as  he  has  three  or  foor  months  sfo 
met  with- some  dreadfnl  misfortane,  and  I  htfve  not  even  mA 
time  to  inquire  how  or  what  it  is.  He  has  also  been  verjr  ill 
recently,  and  yonrs  is  the  first  aocoant  which  I  have  receiTcd 
•of  Ins  lieing  better.  This  his  writing  to  yon  seems  to  intimate. 
But  his  Sammary  of  Politicks,  which  was  slispended  ex- 
pressly in  September  by  the  writer's  illness,  haa  not  been  re* 
samed(I  see)  in  October. 

Your  warlike  Ode  to  Faithfnl  Cornwall  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  I  see  it,  however,  by  extracts  in  the  Amtt-^meMmg  and 
I  will  send  for  it  by  my  man,  when  he  goes  with  this  letter 
and  the  parcel  to-morrow  for  Trnro— -the  letter  to  reach  yoa 
by  the  post,  and  the  parcel  by  the  carrier.  -My  danfhters  say 
they  promised  yoa  the  View  of  St.  Keyne's  Well,  if  Mr. 
Bnton,  the  drawer,  consented  yoa  shonld  nave  it.  Where  be 
now  is,  I  know'not.  Bat  five  months  ago  he  received  a  ini* 
niatare  of  me,  which  Mr.  Bone  drew  of  me  some  years  ago,  in 
order  to  send  it  from  Mr.  Bone*  to  mydanghtera  \  and  they 
have  never  yet  received  it.  Only  he  wrote  to  me  al>ont  foar 
or  five  weeks  ago,  to  tell  me  this,  and  to  request  I  woald  re- 
vise the  Cornwall,  as  I  had  formerly  promised  1  would,  and 
send  him  my  remarks.  He  added,  tbat  he  had  sent  the  minia- 
ture by  the  coach  or  the  carrier:  he'didnotsay  which,  and  be 
did  not  say  when;  nor  have  I  yet  received  it.  And  of  coarse 
I  have  not  revised  his  Cornwall ;  having,  indeed,  never  looked 
into  it. 

• 

*  In  enamel,  a  Ikst-rate artist* 
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*^The  relactant  sabmisstoii  of  Corni?all.'*  sayt  Gibbon,  iiL. 
€17  q]iarto,  "  was  delayed  for  some  ag^es."  So  says  the  text.. 
"  ConmraU  was  finally  sabdued,"  says  a  note,*' by  Athelstan* 
"  A.D.  927—941,  who  planted  an  English  colony  al  Exeter, 
'*  and  confined  the  Britons  beyond  the  rirer  Tamar.  See  WiW 
**  liam  of  Malmesbary  1.  ii.  in  the  Scriptores  post  3edam  p, 
V50«  The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights  was  degraded  by 
'^servitade;  and  it  shoald  seem  from  the  Romance  of  S(r 
**  Tristram,  that  their  cowardice  was  almost  prorerbial.'*  Alt 
this  I  had  forgotten,  -beeaase  it  was  published  before  1  haid 
any  connection  with  Cornwall.  But  yon  had  transcribed  it, 
I  see  bjr  the  terms  of  your  account,  and  now  wish  me  to 
answer  it.  He  sajrs  very  truly,  I  think,  in  stating  the  final 
redaction  of  Cornwall  to  have  been  made  by  Atbelstan*  I 
liaye  dwelt  upon  this  particularly,  in  my  account  of  St.  Oer- 
nan's  churoh.  I  dwell  again  in  my  account  of  tlie  Land's 
End,  here  sent.  Nor  do  f  know  any  the  slightest  shadow  of 
cowardice  in  either.  Gibbon  was  a  mere  coxcomb  in  histerjr.  t 
he  read  mnch,  he  fiincled  mora,  and  he  erred  splendidly  in 
both.  The  tale  of  Sir  Tristram  i  do  not  recolkot  oircam« 
fttantially,  though  I  am  familiar  with  his  name.  The  general 
atory  is  in  La  Morte  d'Art&ur,  I  suppose,  and  only  as  old  aa 
that,  Minie  time  (I  think)  in  the  14tb  century.  And  what  aa 
historian  must  that  be,  who  founds  a  eensnre  of  cowardice 
againit  a  whole  nation  upon  what  he  thinks  a  feeble  resist* 
ance,  without  once  iveighing  the  comparative  strength  .of  the 
assailants  and  the  assailed ;  yet  reinforces  his  hasty  censure  by 
a  sarcasm,  personal  certainly,  absurd  probably,  in  a  mere  ro* 
mance,  a  romance  too  later  by  some  centuries..  In  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  strength  of  a  county  agiunst  a  king, 
dom,  Cornwall  behaved  with  exemplary  courage  in  opposing 
Athelstan  at  first,  and  in  not  yi«;lding  at  last  without  another 
Jbattle.  Gibbon's  establishment  of  an  English  colony  at 
'Bxeter,  results  only  from  Malmesbury's  assertion  of'  Athel- 
atan's  obliging  the  Cornish  to  give  up  4heir  part  of  Bxeter  to 
the  EngUith. 

As  to  your  and  Mrs.  Polwhele's  iears,  I  am  rather  anr- 

frised  at  niem.  I  see  some  in  my  wife  and  daughters.  'But 
fi»r  nothing  myself,  and  have  always  calmed  their  feafs 
hitherto.  I  pray^  I  exhort  them  to  pray^  and  then,  with  a 
confidence  in  Him  who  has  the  reins  of  the  Creation  in  his 
liands,  we  fear  nothing.  What  He  orders,  is  right  in  itself, 
•and  rijsht  with  regarato  ns.  Why  then  should  we  fear? 
"**  Is  not  God  in  leaven  ?"  asked  my  youngest  daughter  many 
years  agOi^  "  Why  then  should  we  fear,  papa  ?"  she  rjB-askeo. 
All  this  I  am  obliged  to  recall  to  their  minda,  forlb&siipfM>rt 
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of  their  tpirits.  Yet,  in  a  human  riew,  I  consider  aH  fear  of 
a  French  invasioii*  in  Cornwall  as  snpremely  ridieolous.  The 
aim  of  the  scoandre),  who  has  notr  asarped  the  poieer  of  all 
the  scoundrel  asnrpers  before  him,  is  to  terrify  by  appear- 
ances, is  to  wound  by  realities,  to  aim  at  London  and  to  land 
in  Ireland.  And  in  all  probabiKCy  his  aims  or  his  landings 
will  be  defeated  completely,  by  his  landing  and  his  defeat,  ur, 
what  is  still  more  lucely,  by  the  extinction  of  him  and  hii 
kost  (like  Pharaoh  and  his)  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Then 
only  will  tlie  world  be  freed  from  its  disturber.  And  then 
only  can  it  **  rest  from  off  the  tossinz  of  those  fiery  waves" 
which  haiFo  so  lon^j*  distarbed  and  inflaned  it. 

In  this  spirit  of  confidingness  upon  the  Highest  Wisdom 
and  the  Highest  Goodness,  I  am  pursninff  my  studies  witboat 
one  atom  of  fear.  I  see  the  danger,  and  I  fiice  i^  I  consider 
all  as  a  trial  from  God,  of  our  reliance  upon  Him ;  and  npon 
Him  will  I  rely  to  the  end.  I  will  act  prudently ;  but  I  will 
n0Ter  leave  my  reliance  upon  God.  The  more  trials  I  have, 
the  better ;  be<»use  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  the  more  rewards. 
In  short,  I  fear  nothiofi^  but  God;  and  l^Rm,  i  ho|»e»  i  sbidl 
tver  fear  most  reverentially. 

We  shall  he  happy  to  see  too  both,  when  raa  have  got 
OTerroor  fears  as  we  have  done,  and  find  alt  the  designs  of 
the  F>eneh  pointed  as  they  formerly  were,  and  aa  they  evi- 
dently are  now — at  Ireland^  that  land  of  strong  disamctioa 
formerly,  and  that  region  of  feeble  rebellion  very  lately. 

With  the  kind  compliments  of  my  wifo  and  daughters  to 
Mrs.  Polwhele,  and  with  my  warmest  wishes  for  your  success 
in  the  History  of  Cornwall, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  affiNAionately, 
JSfov.  11, 1803.  JOHN  WHITAKER. 

*  I  had  told  Mr.  W.  that  oar  family  were  taking  flight— and 
that  I  bad  cried  out  **  j^ive  me  thesword  which  waa  myfather's 
In  the  year  forty-five  !*'  &c.— It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  W«  Scott 
has  pat  almost  the  same  words  into  the  month  of  his  antiquary, 
upon  the  same  emergence. 

**  Give  me  (said  the  Antiquary)  the  sword  whlcH  my  (k- 
ther  wore  in  the  year  forty-five.  It  hath  ao  belt  or  baldriek— 
but  will  make  shift.**  p.  324.  The  Antiquary,  Waverley  Ne« 
▼els.    Vol.  VI. 

Such  is  the  sword  now  before  nie,  a  handsome  silver  hafted 
sword— certainly  without  belt  or  baldrick  andeven  a  scabbard ; 
which  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  had  presented  to  my  fathering; 
when  he  had  the  conduct  of  a  new-raised  regiment  as  far  as 
Exeter ;  where  they  stopped  short,  on  reeeiving  intelligence  oC 
the  battle  of  Cullodeu« 
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LETTER  XLL 

J.  WUITAKSR  to  R.  ?• 

My  DsarSib, 

^  I  woald  have  replied  to  your  faroar  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  it,  as  1  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  if  I'had 
not  heen  expecting  to  be  at  ^11  liberty  for  the  work  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  These  days,  however,  have  mm. 
out  successively  into  many  in  number.  And  then  your  mo- 
ther's, illness  came  after  alL  But,  as  the  sale  of  your  motlier's 
furniture  calls  you  this  week  to  Truro,  1  take  up  my  pen  to 
greet  you  there. 

In  my  late  visit  to  London,  I  was  taken  very  ill,  at  least 
so  ill  as  to  be  deprived  of  my  appetite  and  to  losemy  flesh. 
The  air  of  London  ^n  the  crowded,  parts  of  it  especially)  b 
so  loaded  with  sulphur  from  the  fires,  as  to  he  almost  pesti- 
lential to  R  short-breathed  man.  I  was  always  sensible  of  thu 
malady,  and  now  felt  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  atmosphere 
of  London.  I  had  now  been  just  thirty  jears  absent  from  the 
city.  My  native  malady  had  increased  in  the  period  much.. 
And  I  soon  be^an  to  feel  1  could  not  walk,  and  could  not 
breathe  so  freely  as  I  used  to  do..  My  stomsch,  generally 
active  and  vigorous  before,  began  to  lose  its  elastieitv  and  to 
languish  in  its  vivacity.  I  fancied  meats,  but  could  not  en- 
joy them.  I  could  drink,,  but  could  not  eat.  i  thus  began 
to  shrink  in  the  sixe  of  my  corpulence,  and  to  fade  in  the 
colour  of  my  cheeks.  Ana  I  was  soon  made  sensible  myself 
that  my  life  would  be  in  danger  if  I  did  not  soon  return  into 
the  country.  Yet  my  spirits  were  lively  and  steady ;  I  en- 
joyed the  conversation  of  scholars  who  came  to  see  me,  vei^ 
much  indeed ;  I  saw  numbers  about  me  in  my  lodgings  near 
Covent  garden,  that  I  had  known  only  by  correspondence  be- 
fore; I  found  them  all  very  pleasing,  very  complimentary,. 
'  and  very  friendly ;  I  even  felt  myself  raised  above  myself 
whenever  I  was  conversing  with  them,  and  forgot  mu  io^ 
creasing  malady  for  the  time  entirely.  But,.abeveL  all,Jt  was 
yery  unwilling  to  take  my  dai^hters  abruptly,  away  from 
London.  It  was  their  first  visit ;  and  L  should  have  been 
cruel  to  cut  their  visit  short.  I  could  not  attend  them  myself;, 
and  to  procure  substitutes  for  me  required  time..  Aikd  I  was 
therefore  very  desirous  to  stay  with  them,  in  London  as  long 
RS  ever  I  possibly  could.  L  accordingly  staid  to  the  last  line 
of  my  assigned  period,  havin^g  allowed  one  week  for  the 
j[pnmey  up,  two  weeks  for  the  journey  downiiy  Oxford».aDd 
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the  intermediate  period  to  retidence  in  London.  I  bad  tlwt 
redaced  myaelf  so  loir  in  health  and  aspect,  tfaoit  I  iras  in  no 
little  danger  from  my  kindness.  When.  howe?er,  I  left 
London,  I  flattered  myself,  from  the  briakneas  of  my  spirits 
and  from  the  enjoyment  of  my  mind,  that  I  should  feel  myself 
well  a^in  as  soon  as  I  had  turned  Hyde  Park  Comer,  or  it 
least  that  I  should  learemy  conrh  hebmd  me  on  Windsor  Ter- 
race. Yet  I  tamed  Hyde  Park  Corner  withont  Km! ng*  my  cough, 
and  even  walked  the  Terrace  withont  leaTino^  my  eongh  be- 
hind me.  I  actually  took  it  with  me  to  Oxford.  I  even  cir- 
ried  it  away  with  me  oat  of  Oxford,  after  two  days  stay  in  it. 
My  malady  still  stack  close  to  me,  my  Innjrs  beinjr  still  loaded 
with  a  mucuM  from  the  air  of  London,  and  my  only  relief 
beings  by  expectoration.  My  stomach  thns  had  no  power  of 
expansion ;  and  my  appetite  thus  had  no  possibility  of  exer- 
tion. In  this  manner  1  went  on  amid  all  the  recollections  and 
re-visits  of  Oxford,  all  the  exercises  of  the  road,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  a  sarririnfi^  friend  there ;  not  recorerinj^  my- 
self, yet  not  recedinj^  in  health.  At  last  I  found  my  Iod^ 
lost  appetite  at  Bath,  where  we  met  by  agreeoDent  with  i 
family  of  this  neighbourhood,  that  hacl  repeatedly  called 
upon  us  in  London,  and  that  consented  to  spend  a  Sunday 
with  us  In  Bath.  I  there,  after  the  service  of  the  afternoon, 
sat  down  at  four  to  a  dinner,  and,  for  the  first  time,  relished 
it  very  mach.  I  consider  this  as  the  crisis  of  my  complaint, 
and  went  on  improving  in  health  till  I  reached  home.  Yet 
my  improvement  was  so  little  in  reality,  that  a  lady  of  my 
parish  has  since  told  me,  as  she  looked  at  me  mounted  into 
my  pulpit  on  Whitsunday,  she  thonght  me  fitter  for  my  bed 
than  mjT  pulpit.  I  grew  better,  however,  mm!  better  and 
better  still.  M^r  spirits  settled  into  steadiness ;  my  appetite 
gained   an  addition  of  strength ;  and  m^  harrassing  coagh 


q/Yaidf  while  I  was  reading 

S'nal  HistorjT  of  London,  of  encountering  any  dffeculties  in 
,  or  of  starting  any  doubts  concerning  it.  SToth  these  I  left 
to  be  started  bv  myself,  or  by  myself  to  be  encountered  at  a 
future  time.  Bat  hy  degrees  I  had  the  boldness  to  start  the 
doubts,  and  to  encounter  the  difficulties,  from  which  I  had 
turned  or  fled  before.  And  I  have  been,  eyer  since  I  came 
from  London,  employed  wholly  in  correcting  or  enlarging 
what  I  had  written  before,  intending  for  many  months  past  to 
resume  the  series  of  my  history,  yet  still  diverted  from  my 
iatention  by  new  objects  in  tlie  put  parti.    I  have  of  lale 
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been  particalarly  basy  in  the  Norman  period  of  mv  History, 
which  has  been  very  wretchedly  told  by  the  only  historian  of 
London  who  has  told  it  at  all ;  yet  it  is  preg^nant  with  notioet, 
general  and  nsefal  and  carioos.  But  I  have  resolved  at  hurt 
and  determinately,  to  resume  my  series  next  Monday,  and  to 
begin  what  alone  remains  for  the  completion  of  my  whole 
work*«»my  8th  chapter. 

**  Before  yon  left  Comwallt"  you  tell  me,  **  you  spoke  of 
**  some  notes  on  Bodmin  and  other  towns,  which  you  had  in 
**  reserve  for  me.^^  I  had  forgotten  that  I  promised  yoH  way 
notes  upon  Bodmin,  I  have  since  promised  them,  I  find,  to 
another  writer ;  as  an  intimation  from  this  other  has  reminded 
me  some  time  ago.  But  I  had  promised  you,  I  see,  before  he 
was  promised ;  and  yours  is  for  the  County  at  large.  I  shall 
therefore  transcribe  what  I  have  written,  and  send  it  to  yon 
at  Truro  in  the  course  of  the  present  week.  **0n  this  and 
**  the  success  of  your  literary  expedition,  1  expected  to  have 
**  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you;,  especially  as,  having  got 
.*'  rid  of  your  great  work,  I  supposed  you  tolerably  free  from 
**  learned  cares.'*  By  my  **  great  work*'  I  suppose  you  to 
mean  my  Antient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall.  But  tnis  I  did  not 
•end  to  mj  printer  till  I  had  returned  home ;  and  then  my 
malady  disabled  me  from  attending  to  any  thinff  very  closely. 
I  even  thought  of  this  work  with  so  much  indifference,  that  I 
parted  with  it  in  a  perfect  apathy  almost  about  its  fate.  I 
left  it  all  to  my  bookseller.  And,  as  I  have  reeoverwl  my 
ancient  spirit,  1  never  was  more  burdened  with  literary  cares 
than  I  have  lateljr  been.  For  a  fortnight  past,  I  have  been 
deeply  engaged,  in  particular,  by  what  I  mean  to  insert  in  my 
Tcry  next  publication — ^The  Origin  of  Oxford  as  a  Town  be- 
fore the  University.  I  have  a  clerjg^ynun  employed  in  Oxford 
at  present,  in  examining  some  points  that  I  have  seen,  bnt 
neglected  at  Oxford  formerly.  In  the  mean  time,,  however, 
you  hneyjon  catch  me  under  a  new  publication.  **Some 
**  communication,  indeed,  I  have  certainly  had  with  Mr.  WM- 
.  '*  taker  every  Saturday.  But  this  was  in  common  with  others. 
**  And,  to  my  regret,  it  is  now  ceased.**  Ton  was  thun  de- 
ceived, as  even  l  was  myself.  In  the  first  paper  containing 
what  you  mean,  I  read  over  ode  paragraph  with  pleasure.' '  1 
then  began  to  think  the  author  writing  just  as  I  should  have 
written.  I  then  suspected  these  were  my  own  sentiments  and 
my  own  expressions.  I  even  turned  at  last  to  my  own  pre- 
face of  Flindeirs  own  Bible.  And  you  might  well  recognise 
myself  in  myself,  the  prefacer  of  a  Bible  in  the  essayist  of  a 
newspaper.    **  So  pertectly,"  as  you  add,  **am  I  acquainted 
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**  with  vonr  style  and  manner,  that  I  am  sure  I  am  obliged  to 
**  yon  for  the  lacred  columns  of  the  Trnro  newspaper.*' 

"In  conseqaence  of  Overton's  attack  apon  me,  which  has 
^  kept  alive  the  memory  of  the  Hairkerian  controveny,  I  have 
**  been  repeatedly  urged  by  a  Staffordshire  friend  (a  trnly 
•*  Christian  believer)  to  publish  in  some  shape  or  otber  my 
•«  vindication  of  my  religions  principles.'^  In  that  contro- 
versy I  took  part  against  yon,  I  remember,  by  a  private  let- 
ter to  yoo.  Von  had  not,  if  I  remember,  distingnished  pn>> 
perly  oetween  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  is 
m  mv  estimation,  tne  very  "  Pillar  and  Ground  of  Faith" 
within  tills  island,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Methodists  dcher 
as  wildly  Calvinistical  under  Whit6eld,  or  as  adhering,  with 
tome  erroneousness  about  Justification,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Yet  I  have  more  lately  thought  worse  of  tkeae  Me- 
thodists than  I  once  thoneht.  The  strange  tergiversation  of 
Wesley  himself  towards  the  close  of  lifejhas  undeceived  me 
in  a  particular  manner.  I  remember  to  have  formerly  seen  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  then  at  Manchester,  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  Master  of  Tiverton  ^school,  and 
the  brother  to  James  as  well  as  Charles^  predicting,  if  tbfy 
went  on  in  the  manner  which  they  had  then  begun,  «« thev 
*'  would  come  at  last  to  lick  the  spittle  of  the  JDissenters.^' 
This  prophecy  has  been  latterly  accomplished  in  full  form,  to 
our  ears  and  to  our  eyes.  Wesley  himself  had  the  anwary 
piesnmption  to  assume  the  powera  of  the  E[)iscopate  to  him- 
lelf,  though  a  Presbyter  only,  and  so  to  begin  a  second  snc- 
eesMon otusurping  Presbyters ia the  Church.  And,  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nott,  in  his  Bamnton  Lectures,  has  lately  shewn 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Methodism  in  a  strong  light,  in  a 
fuller  form,  and  with  convincing  circumstances ;  ao  has  he 
particularly  displayed  the  versatility  of  John's  judgment,  in 
proving  him  wnom  I  remember  to  have  been  at  first  a  &• 
Tonrer  of  the  American  Rebellion,  to  have  been  converted 
Tcry  ingenuously  by  Dr.  Johnson*»  pamphlet  agunst  it,  to 
bave  then  publisned  his  abstract  of  this  as  his  own,  to  have 
'  maide  many  converts  by  the  abstract,, and  to  have  been  thanked 
lor  it  personally  by  the  King  himself;  yet,  at  the  close  of  all, 
when  Rebellion  had  prosperod,  to  have  written  in  favoar  of 
Rebellion^^and  to  have  openly  disowned  all  that  bo  had  s^ 
before.  Sodi  a  poor  creature  was  he  in  reality,  when  he  came 
to  be  fsiriv  tried !  And  such  poor  creatures  were  those  sim- 
pletons of  our  communion,  who  confounded  religiousness 
with  Metiiodism,  who,  having  no  life  of  religiousness  in  them- 
atlvei,  fancied  all  was  Methodism,  and  thus  did  all  that  they 
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coald  do  to  make  Methodism  that  **  vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame*'  which  can  alone  save  any  Church  or  any  Christlaa 
from  final  reprobation. 

Bat  I  have  divelt  so  long*  upon  this  point,  that  I  hav6 
hardly  time  to  notice  even  the  others  in  }  our  letter*  i  saw 
Mr.  Gifford  repeatedly  at  mjr  lodgings.  Mr;  6{ff(trd  b  now, 
or  has  been,  in  distressed  circumstances.  He  vstn  obliged^ 
befbre  I  reached  London^  td  sell  hie  library,  I  tfaermtv 
we\  for  him,  as 'I  equally  feel  for  your  l^rgv  ^mily.  .^Hui 
views  of  interest  through  a  borouffh^  indeed,  might  pxoDiiBljr 
have  proved  a  blessitig  to  you.    So  it  has  proved  seemfo^ly 

to ' — .     Yet  it  almost  always  produceif  i(  meAmiess  of 

mind  that  is  a  disgrace  to  any  difl|;nified  spirit.  And  even  our 
friend,  I  understand,  is  frequently  talking'lwith  all  his  sue* 
cesses  in  life,  that  he  has  not  been  rewarded  sufficiently ;  even 
frequently,  I  see  and  feel,  enoying  and  disliking  those  who 
are  content  with  their  own,  yet  are  happy  aisd  ri^h  withoat 
beinur  preferred. 

As  you  will  now  be  at  Truro  for  this  week,  I  wish  yott 
could  eome  with  Mrs.  P.  and  spend  a  day  with  us.  Mrs.  W*. 
has  BO  right  to  expect  a  visit  from  Mrs.  P.,  as  she  never  paid 
one :  but  then  a  visit  from  her  will  be  the  more  kind,  and  Mrs. 
W.  will  think  herself  ibe-moK  obliged  by  the  kindness.  Yoa 
can  come  on  Friday,  I  suppose,  take  a  bed  with  us,  and  go 
round  by  the  passages  on  Saturday.  Think  of  this,  Sir  and 
Madam,  and  uo  this.  I  will  even  trust  you  will.  And  in 
that  trust  I  subscribe  myself,  with  the  'respects  of  my  wife 
and  daughters  to  Mrs.  Polwbele, 

My  dear  Sir,  your  Friend  and  Servant, 

Mmday  Evening,  Feb.  5, 180&.         JOHN  WHITAKBR. 

N.  B. — If  the  sale  will  not  allow  you  to  come  this  week» 
and  should  force  you  to  return  next  week,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Polwbele  then.  One  day  in  that  ireek 
we  have  fixed  our  minds  for  receiving  some  neighbonrSf  We 
mean  to  give  them  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  forthehr 
selection.  And  we  will  apprize  you  what  day  they  choose, 
if  you  think  yon  can  favour  us.  On  Thursday  my  Wife  and 
daughters  mean  to  be  at  Truro,  in  onler'to  attend  tiielasl  as- 
sembly for  the  winter;  but  to  ;reach  Truro  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  r^tnrti  home  aboui  three  in  the  mjorning; 

JHem,—!  must  require  you  to  let  itie  have  the  two  folio 
apex-books  concerning  the  Scill v  Isles.  I  waiit  only  to  make 
a  few  extracts  from  them,  which  will  not  interftre  with  yOur 
use  of  them. 

fFedneeday,  Feb*  6. 
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LETTER  XLII. 
J.  Whitakbb  to  R«  p. 

Ml  D£AB  Sib, 

Your  two  last  letters  foand  ne  vUited  witb  a  siclt 
Bets  tb^t  I  cannot  call  a  paralytick  Utok^^  bat  mast  call  a 
jparalytick  affection.  In  conseqaeoce  of  it,  a  Bomboess  seised 
one  half  of  nv  body,  and  I  was  afraid  was  stealing  over  my 
Blinds '  Bat,  tnanks  be  to  God !  all  fear  of  the  latter  is  gon^ 
off,  and  all  feeling  of  the  former  is  much  lessened. 

I  remain,  with  a  pea  apparently  faaltering  ^  from  my  late 
attack,  bat  likely  to  recover  I  hope,  by  continaed  and  mo- 
.derate  exercise,  my  dear  Sir, 

Toar  Friend,. 

J.  WHITAKER. 
iTedMid^,  March  27.  1805. 


LETTER  XUIL 

Saturday  June  16,  1805, 
Mt  Dbab  Sib, 

Attention  to.my.bf^1tb,.has  prevented  my  replying  to 
yoar  letter.  I  beg  you  wil)  .pat  me  .down  for.  one  of  yoivr 
subscribers  ibr  two  copies. 

I  see  with  satisfaction,  thai  yoar  third  volume  is  publish- 
ed already,  and  that  you  mean  to  publish  speedily  another 
^volume  on  the  Civil  and  tiilitary  .History  of  Cornwall,  from 
JSdw^rd  I.  to  the  present  time. . 

I  bad  resolved  to  send  you  aDifaertatipn  whicb .1  jthougbl 
1  had  lent  you  before,  on  Pope  Nicholas's  Valor.  Had  i 
.^nnd  it  before,  I  should  have  inserted  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
,my  Ancient  Cathedral ;  juad^  to  you  it  is  useless  now,  nnleu 
Voju  cafi  insert  it  with  propriety,  and  wish  to  insert  U  in  your 
.Civil  and  Military  History. '  You  can  .best  judge  of  thu,  u 
you  see  your  proposals  favoured  or  discoantenanced.  Tliat 
they  win  be  disconptenanced,  I  have  no  notion;  that  thqr 
.ought  .liot  to  be,  I  am  clear  and  certain ;  and,  if  they  nre,  I 
amdl  think  it  a  di^race  to  tbe  whole  county.  Yet  I  know 
too  well  tlie  spirit  of  the  world,  even  of  the  world  of  scholars, 
not  to  be  sure  of  success  for  you.    Even  scnolaxa  teve  their 
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vanity  SO  icoldutred  with  their  lelfisbness^  that  tlus  nnites  with 
thilt  to '  discounuice  such  nirdertalclDgB  as  youn.  I  have  fblt 
the  spirit  mvselt  in  others,  where  n<y  selfishness  coald  sthnu- 
late,  and  only  vanity  conki  instijj^te^ 

At  present  I  am  very  "bnsy  in  eoapletin^  my  History  of 
London;  it  takes  up  modi  o? my  time  and  thought;  yet  I 
more  veryslowiy  in  finishing. it.-  I  have  long  b^n  in  tbe^ 
•oonolading  chapter  of  it,  md  was  hoping  to  rest  at  the  goal 
before  this  day ;  but  the  goal^fiies betore me as^I  advance, and 
I  am  still  in  the  coarse ;.  so  I^hall  be  for  fome  time  to  come; 
i  foresee ;  yet  I  have  lately  been  cheered  in  my  labours,  by 
recollecting  what  I  had  pointed  out  more  than  forty  years 
ago  to  a  fnend,  yet  had  neai4y  forgotten  of  late,  a  passage 
proving  a  ehnrch  in  London  to  have  been  Roman  in  its  origin; 
and,  as  I  have  yesterday  drawn  up  my  recollections  in  form, 
I  am  particalarly  pleased  with  them. 

In  so  writinxr,'!  have  anticipated  pattof  yonr  second  letter 
of  May  the  2ld,  and  the  ether  part  1  snail  now  answer. 
^'  From  your  attendance- at  this  Visitationj"  yon  say,  *^and 
^'  your  good  spirits  through  that  day,"  as  announced  to  jovl 
by  the  Archdeacon,  **I  infer  that  foti  are  considerably  im- 
**'  proved  in  your  heialth."  ^  am,  I  thank  God,  much  reco- 
vered from  the  kind  of  paralytic  touch  which  I  received  about 
nine  or  ten  weeks  ago.  This  benumbed  my  limbs,  and  weak« 
«ned  my  mind  considerably  fe<r  a  time,  but  I  betdok'  myself 
directly  to  the  exercise  of  a  chaise,  and  have  even  lately  pur* 
chased  a  pair  of  lively  horses  for  Che  ptrnoso:  with  thest  I  gtf 
out  three  times*a  da}r«  md  move  so  rapidlvi  that  some'etaviovif 
-simpletons  in  my  neighbewhood  fiincy  1  me^ve  for  paradise 
-not  for  health.  By  this  means  I -am  recoveriag,  though  bul 
sltmlv ;  yet,  by  persevering;  I  hope  to  recover  more  to  my. 
own  reeling,  and  more  to-  the  foiling  of  dthers.  Mf  spirltti 
have  always  been  the  promptest  instraments  of  my  lAiild,  ai^ 
will  continue  to  be  the  promptest  (I'believ^  to  the'day  ittkf 
deathi 

**  The  fotfrth  volume  of  the  Cornwall,^'  yon  add,  '«*iii^H  bef 
**  immediately  put  to  the  pten ;  but4  wait  for  the  Bodmltt 
**  notes,  &c.  which  you  so  long  ago  promised  me.*'  J:  shall 
therefore-send  them  with  the TKssertation  iHBted  at  1>efofei 
they  shall  go  off  to  Truro  next  week  with  a  note  inclosed  to 
yoe,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  they  will  -bo* of  any  service 
to  you. 

'^  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  the  threatened  invasion  of 
**  the  Lysons,  or  their  Cornwall  ?    They  are  smd  to  be  forini* 

dable  gentlemen.**    I  know  only  Samuel  Lysone,  whom  I 


-»c 
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Mir  personally  in  London  in  mr  lodgiagt ;  lie  U  lo  gmX  a 
talker,  that  I  said  to  nyself  of  him  when  he  was  gone,  after 
beuring  him  ^lone  for  two  honrs^ 

The  rattling  and  aadacUms  tongne 
Of  saniey  Eloqaeaee. 

He  talked  ineetsantly  and  eloonentlr*  bat  therefore  allowed 
me  not  to  talk  with  nim.  Orhim  I  hare  nerer  heard,  bat 
am  expeetTOff  e? ery  post  to  hear ;  when  I  hear,  yon  shall  bear 
from  me.  What  his  ^  Cornwall'*  is.  In  execution  or  in  design, 
1  know  not;  when  I  do,  yon  shall  heair  also. 

Yonrs,  ke, 

MBN  WHITAKER. 


maif^fm 


LETTER  XLIV. 

J.  Whitakeb  to  R.  P. 

Monday^  June  24, 1805. 
MtDiARSlit, 

■  ft 

I  -wrote  lo  yon  diis  day  week,  and  theo  promised  to 
send  you  some  papers  in  the  eonrse  of  the  week  hy  the  Uel- 
stone  earner,  sapppsing  bim  to  breach  H^lstone  on  Saturday, 
and  intending  to  send  to  bim  at  T-rmro  by  T^Mn-sdayf  but 
Tain  are  the  promises  of  ibusy.meaitbout  sending  papers.  On 
Thursday,  a  new  game  started  up  under  my  feet,  and  I  was 
busy  all  the  week  in  pursuing  it.  This  being  now  done^  I 
•haU  turn  to  you  before  a  new  hare  starts  up^  This  morning 
I  bare  found  out  what  I  thought  I  had  sent  before,  what  1 
originally  intended  to  have  printed,  and  what  I  hare  tbere^^ 
fore,  I  see,  written  out  fair  for  the  press ;  only  I  mustobferre 
what  the  Archdeacon  told,  me  at  the  Viaitation,  that  Pope 
Nidiolas's  Valor  has  been  printed. 

This  and  all  you  are  at  liberty  to,  publish  with  my  name 
to  alU  i  objected  to  this  nart  of  your  conduct  before,  but  now 
consider  it  as  most  dignined  in  youi  you  assume  not  to  yom> 
lelf  the  merit  of  any  thing  meritorious,  and  you  leave  them  to 
answer  for  any  thing  otlierwise. 

I  also  send  you  ine  account  which  i  drew  w  of  Bodmin, 
for  my  journey  last  year  through  Bodmin  to  London. 
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t  thank  you  for  reminding'  me  that  I  liad  promised  jon  my 
Atitient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall.*  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Stock* 
dale  about  it  this  evenings 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  WHITAKER^t 


LETTER  XLV. 
J.  Whitakbr  to  Mr.  Haringto^.I 

Nov.  3j  1806. 
Dear  Sir^ 

With  a  hand  still  affected  sensibly  by  my  late  illness, 
t  return  you  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  to  me.  That  illness 
was  the  severest  which  I  ever  remember  to  have  had.  It  was 
brought  on  merely  by  m)r  over  studiousness.  This  you  have 
long  Known  to  be  the  striking  propensity  of  my  life'.  It  is 
indeed  an  honourable  one,  and  I  glory  in  it ;  bat  on  this  oc- 
casion I  indulged  it  rather  too  freely^  I  wanted  to  finish  a 
work  which  I  had  been  engaged  upon  for  some  years — a  His- 
tory of  London ;  I  fancied  I  could  free  it  from  a  multiplicity 
of  errors  and  mistakes,  which  I  saw  repeated  and  rene>ved  iik 
every  history  that  1  consulted.  The  thought  was  certainly  a 
bold  one,  especially  in  one  living  so  far  from  London,  and 
at  an  age  so  far  advanced  as  mine ;  but  boldness  is  the  tru^ 
Bign  of  an  enterprizing  genius.  In  the  execution  of  this  bold 
plan,  I  had  proceeded  very  far,  to  the  injury  of  my  healtbi 
fast  spring.  I  therefore  resolved  to  go  to  Cheltenham  at 
Svintsuntide  with  my  wife  and  daughters^     They  meant  to 

*  In  the  '*  Ancient  Cathedral* '  is  comi^letely  demolished  the  old 
historical  fabrick  of  the  Western  Bishops.  I  eonsfder  the  Hew 
edifice  as  for  ever  immoveable.  Among  several  little  errors, 
however,  I  think  1  havedeteeted  one  which  should  notpass  un» 
noticed.  **  Even  Probns  (says  W*)  is  of  somiFDh  valuto  of  itself, 
that  Bishop  Ross  got  ^8,000  for  the  renewal  of  Please  upon  it.*' 

f>,  S61.    The  fact  is«  Bishop  Ross  got  ^8,000  for  adding  two 
ives  on  a  lease  of  Cargol.    Probus  iS|  comparatively,  a  very 
small  estate. 

t  It  was  about  this  time  (perhaps  Writing  this  very  letter.) 
that  he  fell  from  his  chair  upon  the  carpet.  His  dnteods  daugh- 
ters re-placed  him  at  his  desk  ;  and   hs  resumed  his  pen,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  what  had  happened. 
X  Son  of  Dr.  Harington,  of  Bath. 
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drink  the  waters ;  but  so  fearless  was  I  of  all  maladies,  even 

from  my  long-continoed  over^stadiousness,  that  1,  whodueaat 

to  ^o  for  no  complaint  whatever,  should  be  puzzled  (1  «aid) 

what  to  do  with  myself  while  1  was  there,  and  was  aiminz 

merely  at  a  lone  interTal  of  idleness :  yet  my  spirits,  I  recoH 

lect  now,  were  loaded  with  a  great  weight  of  depression  apoa 

them. 

•  •••••• 

Even  at  Bath,  when  I  was  in  company,  I  felt  surprized  I 
could  engage  with  so  much  briskness  in  conversation ;  hut  4 
was  soon  seized  there  with  my  grand  complaint.  I  was  seized 
there,  on  the  Saturday  following  my  arrival,  with  aparalvtick 
afieetion.  I  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  my  bed,  and  1  was 
confined  to  my  bed  for  several  weeks:  there  1  was  cupped  and 
scarified,  blistered  and  tormented,  even  pronounced  to  be  ia 
great  danger  of  my  life  once.  Yet,  1  thank  God,  my  spirits 
were  so  firm  in  themselves,  and  so  founded  in  confidence  upon 
God,  that  1  did  not  believe  I  was  in  danger  except  once,  and 
even  then  did  not  fear  the  danger,  i  remember  only  to  have 
thought  of  my  expected  death,  as  what  would  cut  short  mjf 
publications^  and  deprive  me  of  the  honour  I  expected  from 
tbem.  So  faithful  was  my  soul  to  her  favourite  passion,  as 
even  in  death  to  preserve  my  attacliment  to  it!  I  prevailed, 
however,  upon  my  physician,  Dr.-Ardher,  of  Bath,  then  upon 
bis  annual  excursion  of  a  few  months  to  Cheltenham,  to  let  me 
set  out  for  Kuan.  I  therefore  did  set  ou^  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, got  to  Bath  tbat  evening  not  very  much  fatigued,  bat 
farniuied  with  written  directions  from  the  Doctor  for  IMrs. 
W.'s  management  of  me  in  future.  At  Bath  we  staid  tour 
days,  visiting  our  friends,  shewing  them  how  mucb  I  was 
pulled  down  by  my  late  sickness,  and  hearing  one  of  them 
report  that  I  looked  worse  when  I  went  througb  before  to 
Cheltenham,  than  I  now  did  on  my  return  from  it.  In  my 
way  back,  I  just  called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  stopping 
at  their  ^ate,  and  announcing  by  my  appearance  how  ill  i  baa 
been.  -1  then  turned  away  to  examine  Uie  new  road  over  the 
marshes,  a  few  miles  of{^  which  were  the  very  marshes  that 
concealed  King  Alfred  o:(ce,  and  of  which  I  had  taken  only  a 
slight  survey  on  going.  I  now  took  a  full  one  on  my  return, 
«nd  1  raadeoat-all  that  i  wanted  to  know  concerning  it. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  1  had  been  given  up  fur  a  dead 
man.  Mr.  Bedford,  who  had  kindly  acted  as  my  Curate  in 
my  long  absence,  and  received  letters  from  my  wife  or  daugh- 
ters,.in  the  extreme  moments  of  my  illness,  had  very  wisely 
ordered  my  men  to  citt  down  my  bay«  in  order  to  secure  it  for 
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tlie  ffimily.  This  circnmstapce  flew  of  course,  and  made  all 
the  ne'ighbonrbood  conclude  I  was  dead.  So  happily  was  the 
hay  saved  from  the  very  wet  weather  that  ensued ;  and  so 
conyinced  were  all  the  gentlemen  round  that  I  had  been  in  a 
cfan^erous  way,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  I  was  yet  in  a 
safe  wvcy,  Mtiny  came  to  call  upon  me  who  had  not  called 
npon  me  for  3  ears  before,  and  perhaps  will  not  call  for  years 
hereafter. 

My  looks,  however,  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  I  ap- 
peared as  full  and  fresh  in  the  face  as  I  used  to  look ;  but  my 
limbs  were  still  languid,  particularly  my  legfs,  and  Tas  my' 
writing  even  now  shews)  my  fingers;  yet,  in  spite  ot  all,  I 
quickly  got  to  my  History  of  London,  and  was  intending  to 
iinish  it,  but  as  I  was  very  cautious  from  my  late  illness,  I 
soon  found  it  requisite  for  the  sake  of  my  health  to  desist ; 
yet  I  only  d^isted  to  change  my  object.  Before  I*  had  un- 
dertaken the  History  of  London,  1  had  written  much  npon  the 
History  of  Alfred.  With  a  view  to  this,  I  had  tnrniid  aside 
to  examine  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire ;  and  I  now  resolved 
to  substitute  this  history  for  that,  as  much  easier  in  the  exe« 
cation,  and  to  be  executed  much  sooner.  In  this,  therefore, 
I  have  been  employed  ever  since.  Yet  even  this  1  have  en- 
larged 80  much  by  mixing  with  it  the  History  of  Oxford,  that 
Lknow  not  when  I  shall  oe  able  to  finish  it;  I  mean,  hoir- 
ever,  to  finish  it  at  my  full  leisure.    My  experience   of  the 

Fast  has  taught  me  not  to  be  too  eager  for  the  present.  And 
therefore  look  forward  for  the  future  as  what  will  properly 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  am  .glad  to  find  from  your  letter  that  you  have  been  able 
to  fix  your  son  in  the  Marines,  that  he  is  now  on  board  the 
fleet,  in  that  thirty-six  gun  frigate  the  Penelope,  and  that  be 
behaves  extremely  well,  being  not  extravagant.  I  am  also 
very  glad  to  hear  your  father  is  well,  enjoying  the  charms  of 
musick  at  7^-  1  saw  him  in  my  two  passages  through  Bath, 
but  was  latterly  too  ill  to  f^top  his  chair  for  talking  with  him. 

In  my  first  pass  through  Bath,  1  sent  up  to  inquire  after 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  found  he  was  not  at  Walton-,  when  1  saw 
him  at  Walton,  1  could  just  note  he  did  not  look  well,  any 
more  than  Mrs.  Thomas  ;  but  I  was  so  ill  then  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  getting  out  of  the  chaise,  and  yet-  ■  "of  making 
many  inquiries  concerning  Alfred*8  road  in  the  marshes  ad- 
joining. 

1  have  seen  Mr.  Trist  several  times  since  I  came  home.  I 
called  upon  him  the  last  time,  hearing  of  an  express  arrived 
at  Tregoney,  with  the  news  of  the  dissolution  of  ParlLtfuent 
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determined  upon,  and  supposing  lie  had  not  heard  it.  He  had 
not  heard,  though  1  had ;  and  we  each  of  us  made  use  of  tbo 
intelligence  as  we  liked. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  you  more  fully 
than  I  do.  But  we  have  been  waiting  in  expectation  of  hear^ 
ing«  every  day,  for  three  weeks  past,  ofthe  death  of  Mrs.  W.'i 
sister,  Miss  Tregenna,  You  have  seen  her  at  this  house,  ( 
believe.  Mrs.  W.  has  been  to  visit  her  in  her  sickness  re- 
peatedly at  St.  ColiunU  She  has  been  with  hen  particularly 
about  ten  days  ago ;  and  every  morning  brings  us  the  mourn^ 
fttl  expectation  of  her  doparture.  My  daughters  have  been 
fepeatedly  with  thei^  mamma  there.  Miss  Tregenna  has 
much  to  bequeath ;  but  what  she  will  leave  to  mv  family,  I 
cannot  say.  I  am  not  so  much  ia  her  favour  as  I  should  have 
been  if  I  had  been  less  a  dissembler.  What  she  has,  however^ 
X  want  not,  being  quite  satisfied  with  wbaft  I  have  got;  and 
Tcry  much  with  my  kindest  compliments  ta  Mrs.  H.  my  dear 
Sirs  hsKsaad  yoAr  friead  and  servant,. 

JOHN  WHITAKBB. 
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CHAPTER  11.— SECTIQX  I. 


In  my  anticipation  introductory  to  thb  little  sketch, 
it  hasappearedy  I  conceive,  from  Whjtaxbk's  Works 
and-  Letters  that  my  judgement  was  not  erroneous. 

And  now,  on  a  rett ospeclive  view  of  hisLiTERATURir, 
I  would  linger  yet  awhile.  There  are  many  who  with 
me.,  wi41  linger ;  unwilling  to  let  drop  the  curtain :  And 
there  are  many,  on  whose  minds  is,  assuredly^  left  the 
most  pleasing  impression  ;  whilst  they  feel,  likewise  with 
me,  that  in  their  conversation  with  Whitakeis  they  have 
had  an  intercourse  of  rare  occurrence,  even  In  this  age 
of  intellectual  excellence. 

We  have  hailed  him  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  Historian,  the  Antiquary,  the  Divine,  the 
Critic,  and  the  Poet,  It  is  seldom,  we  are  gratified 
by  such  versatility :  And  still  less  so,^  by  the  splendor 
of  original  genius  exhibited  in  walks  so  various. 

In  characterising,  the  several  persons  who  have  passed 
under  my  observation,  I  ha?e  always  aimed  at  indivi- 
duality. And  no  literary  censor,  I  presume  to  hope, 
will  object  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  represented 
our  author ;  vvhilst  I  pointed  out  his^ discriminating  qua- 
lities— acute  discernment,  and  a  velocity  of  ideas  which 
acquired  new  force  in  composition ;  with  a  power  of  com- 
bining images  in  a  manner  peculiarly  striking,  and  of 
throwing  the  strongest  light  on  every  topic  of  discussion. 
If  we  borrow  expression  from  picture,  we  may  sum 
up  his  character  in  saying,  that  his  style — and  that  his 
sentiment  is  as  the  mountain  torrent ;  amidst  shaggy  pre- 
cipices and  romantic  glens,  illuminations  bold  and  broad, 
and  depths  of  shadow  magnificently  gloomy ;  abrupi-i 

o2 
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Besses  often  repulsive  to  the  spectator;  and  scarcely  is 
any  instance  the  harmony  of  gentle  transitions. 

That  men  of  genius  have  not  always  the  merit  of 
patient  exertion,  is  a  trite  remark.  And  certainly 
splendid  taknta  and  studiousness  are  far  from  being  un- 
se parable.  But  in  his  learned  labours,  Mr.  W.  was  in- 
defatigable, from  his  youth — even  from  his  boyhood. 

Nil  reputans  actum,  &c.  &c«  might  well  have  been 
chosen  for  his  motto.  Notwithstanding  ail  he  had  done, 
I  heard  him  speak  not  many  months  before  his  death,  of 
**  Notes  on  Shakspeare,*'  and  of  *^  IlluatreUions  of  the 
Bible.''  But  he  wished  to  finish  his  •'  Oxford;'  his 
•*  London^'  and  his  '*  St,  Neot**  (already^  mentioned  as 
projected  publications)  before  he  resumed  his  ^  Shaki' 
feare^^  on  which  he  had  occasionally  written  notes — 
and  to  lay  aside  his  ^^  Shakspeare;*  before  he  took  up 
his  ^'  BibleJ*^  To  the  Bible  he  meant  to  withdraw  him- 
self^ at  last,  from  all  other  studies.  It  was  *^  the  Holy 
of  Holies,"  into  which  he  longed  to  enter,  and  when 
entered,  there  to  abide. 

All  this,  he  intended  to  do.  And  all  this,  if  some 
jfew  years  had  been  added  to  his  life,  he  would  probably 
have  done. 

With  a  view  to  the  last  three  Antiquarian  productions 
(but  chiefly  to  *'the  London^*)  he  determined  "  to  visit 
the  metropolis."  And  thither  he  travelled  with  all'  the 
ardour  of  youthful  spirits.  But,  even  for  his  athletic 
frame  he  had  a  mind  too  restless,  too  anxiously  inquisi. 
tire.  Amidst  his  remarks  into  the  antiquities  of  the  city, 
his  friends  detected  the  first  symptoms  of  bodily  decay. 
His  journey  to  London,  his  daily  and  nightly  sallies 
whilst  there,  in  pursuit  of  objects  started  every  now  and 
then  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquary,  and  his  energetic  and 
diversified  conversation  with  literary  characters^  brought 
on  a  debility;  which  he  little  regard^,  till  it  alarmed 
him  in  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  From  this  stroke,  not  long 
after  his  return  into  Cornwall,  he  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  pursue  (though  not  many  hours  in  a  day)  his 
accustomed  studies.  And  it  was  "  the  Life  of  St. 
Neot,'*  that  chiefly  occupied  bis  attention. 
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At  the  time  of  his  deaths  St*  Neot  was  in  the  prei« ; 
an4  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  volume  by  Mr.  Stock* 
dale  the  publisher,  contains  two  letters  of  Whitaker,  in 
the  last  of  which  he  stitt  writes  with  GOnfid«ice  as  to  bis 
furtlier  plans — alas^  never  to  be  completed  I 


SECnON  II. 


This  much  for  our  friend's  literature*  Stilly  in  recoU 
lecting  anecdotes  of  his  Manners^  his  Morality^  and 
his  Religion,  I  must  detain  my  readers  ;r-8tiii»  whilst 
irith  pleasure  and  regret 

**  We  cast  one  longiiigr,  linfering  look  behind  !'* 

In  the  survey  either  of  his  public  or  his  private  character, 
it  is  only  for  stupidity,  or  prejudice,  or  depravity,  to  dis- 
claim such  a  feeling^  of  delight. 

His  greatness  as  a  writer,  no  one  e»n  question.  And 
that  he  was  good  as  well  as  greeU^  would  appear  in  the 
review  of  any  period  of  his  life ;  whether  we  saw  him 
abandoning  preferment  from  principle,  and  heard  him 
'^reasoning  of  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come** 
until  aGibbon  ^'  trembled  ;*'  or  whether  among  his  parish- 
ioners we  witnessed  his  una^cted  earnestness  of  preaeiiu 
ing,*  his  humility  in  conversing  with  ^e  meanest  cot- 
tagers, his  sincerity  in  assisting  them  with  advice,  kli 
tenderness  in  offlsring  them  consolation,  Mid  his  chavity 
in  relieving  their  distresses.     It  is  true,  to  the  same 

*  Yet  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Rtiaa  Lanyhome  told  mo  (it  was 
before  the  march  of  iatellect  had  comraeneed)  that  **Maister 
mouthed  it  oat  enough,  and  that,  after  he  bad  talked  about  tithes 
till  all  were  tired  to  death,  he  toolc  up  a  text  on  which  he  had 
been  preaching  for  many  months.**  I  aslced  the  farmer,  **  What 
was  the  text?"  He  appeared  a  shrewd  sort  of  man,  but  scuateh- 
ing  his  head,  said,  **  I  oaaat  bring  et  to  molad,  for  the  UOb 
o'  me  I** 
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warmth  of  temper,  together  with  a  sense  of  rectitade, 
we  must  attribute  an  impetuousoess  that  but  ill  brooked 
opposition. 

This  precipitation  was,  in  part  also,  to  be  traced  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  world  ;  to  his  simplicity  in  believing 
others  like  himself — precisely  what  they  seemed  to  be;  and 
to  his  abhorrence  of  that  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy  which 
had  imposed  on  his  credulity. 

But  his  general  good  humour,  his  hospitality  and  his 
pleasantry  were  surely  enough  to  atone  for  those  suddea 
bursts  of  passion — those  flashes  which  betrayed  his  hu- 
man frailty* 

That  such  simplicity  and  sincerity  and  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  feeling  alive  at  every  pore,  with  a 
kindness  of  heart,  and  an  ingenuous  promptness  m  con- 
fessing an  offence  (the  result  of  a  sensibility  too  rapid 
for  discretion)  were  the  leading  traits  of  his  character, 
several  anecdotes  just  recurring  to  memory  will  serve 
to  convince  us. 

Of  his  artlessness^  one  of  the  most  pleasing  proofs 
was  his  conversing  most  affably  '*  with  rery  young 
people," — his  playful  talk,  indeed,  with  little  children, 
to  whose  level  he  loved  to  descend.  Nor,  in  that  fami- 
liar intercourse  was  there  any  indication  of  a  seaseof  the 
eminence  from  which  he  stooped — any  appearance  of 
conscious  greatness ;  such  as  we  have  pereeived  in  per. 
sons,,  who  seemed  to  exact  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the 
honour  conferred  on  their  inferiors. 

Notwithstanding  his  stentorianism  in  the  pulpit,,  he 
had  an  odd  squeaking  voice  when  ceadin^  in  a  private 
room.  It  was  an  under-tone ;  a  sort  of  cbaunting : 
(SO  that  his  hearers  would  be  apt  to  suppose,  he  was  in- 
tentionally burlesquing  or  ridiculing  what  he  read.  And 
I  remember  hearing,  that  the  young  ladies  (who  were 
visitors  of  his  daughters)  and  in  whose  light  and  trivial 
.ialk  he  had  pleasure,  could  not  help  tittering  at  this 

f**«»*ige  sort  of  recitative.     But  they   well  knew  their 
humoured  friend ;   who- would   rather  have  joined 
I  in  the  laugh,  than  have  resented  it. 
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Yet^  in  serioos  conversation,,  whether  al  his  own 
house,  or  elsewhere,  he  oAea  betvayed  an  ioipatience 
of  contradictioa;  and  especially  when  the  fashioBable 
modes  of  educatioa  or  the  philosophieal  mania  of  the 
day^  were  commented  upon  or  diacuwed.  For  instance, 
he  could  by  no  means  tdeiiite  an  aeademy,.  The  rerj 
name  kindled  up  his  anger.  Oa  hearing  that  that  an- 
cient Classic  Semiaary — Thire^ehool — had  become  an 
**  Academy'*— "What !'•  (he  exclaimed)  <•  an  Aca^ 
demy  I  an  Academy  V  And  he  was  so  cboaked  with 
indignation,  that^  foK  somd  time  be  could  not  utter  a 
word  more.  * 

*  I  am  here  reminded  ofa  bttar  whlah»  In  Jaly,  181%  ap« 
peared  in  the  Literary  Jowroal^  on  a  eoia^denea  ketweea  CoU 
man's  *•  EccentridUes  for  EdintMurgh"  and  *^  the  Pamlls^  Pic« 
tare*'  on  the  subjjset  of  Arademies.  «*^To  point  oot,'"  says  tha 
writer,  **  resembling  pass^es  in  eoatemporary  p«et9,  fs  not 
only  an  agreeable  amusemeat,  bat  it,  BometioMf,  •»  a  higher 
principle,  the  proper  task  of  litera»y  critloiBm.  Coineldences 
of  thought  or  laagoagc  are«  I  eonfess,- freqaenlly  ineMental; 
yet  there  occor  imitations,  wUch  authors  o«ght  to  aoknowledge 
— imitations  which,  passed  by  ia  sUenoa^  look  irety  mach  like 
plagiarisms." 

Whether  the  writer  of  that  adniifaMe  Essay  on  **  tho  Marks 
of  Imitation"  would  haie  considered  the  reaemblaaee  in  the  fol« 
lowing  passages  as  fortuitous  or  otherwise,  an atteattotvto those 
*'  Marks"  woald  eaable  as  ta  soMe  mcaeare  to  determine :  there 
is  certainly  a  strong  similarity  in  sentiment  and  expresslott. 

In  his  very  haoMOfoos  performance^  **  H^alrJcMiif  for 
SdirUmrgh,**  JMfo*.  6.  ColanatiiassatiHaes  •'  the  Aeadsmica:"--* 


*^  Some,  too,  for  gain  establish  their  aboda 
In  perking  mansions  oa  the  shadeless  roadi 
Exhibiting  (right  raral  to  behold) 
The  word  *ACA9Ewr*  in  glittering  gold  I 

^'^  With  all  ef  these  on  money-getting  plans 
Mix  rustic  shopkeepers  and  piibHcans« 
And  manufketurers  rrom  London  pokedt 
Indicted  thence  for  haring  stank  and  smoked ! 
Hail,  regions  of  preparatory  schools, 
Of  strict  economists,  and  squandering  feols-«« 
Ye  tallow-chandlers,  who  retired  to  ga^ 
At  Paul's  near  dome,  still  sixh  for  melting  days  { 
Ye  demi-gentlemen  !*^^p«9r. 

This  posai  was  paUishad  ao  lately  ai  1817« 
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Of  some  recent  geological  discoTeries  he  could  not 
bear  even  a  whisper.  And  I  onee  beard -him  attack  with 
the  accasation  of  rank  infidelity ,  a  geologist  who  spoke 
of  a  world  of  beings  (of  which  reKcs  more  and  mord 
came  to  light)  antecedent  to  the  Mosiac  Creation  of 
Man.*    That-  he  was  equally  averse  from  the  science 

In  a  strain  equally  satirical,  Mr.  Polwbele  had,  many  yean 
before,  exposed  the  Academies  to  ridieole-  in.  a  poem,  entitled 
»*  Th9  Family  Picture.**  The  last  editioa  of  this  poem  was 
pablUlMdiB  1810:— 

*'  In  hamlets  oft,  screen  rails  adorned  with  ccd 
Point  oat  the  spot  where  female  minds  are  fed  ; 
Or  some  pale  nannery,  nigh  the  impending  wood, 
"Where  in  old  time  its  refectory  stood. 
In  golden  gleams  exhibits  the  barle8qa» 
Of  Education,  from  its  walls  grotesque ! 

**  To  every  gaping  lout  the  letters  stare, 
And  broad  *  the  academy'  for  girls  declare ; 
While  teachers,  new  from  Town,  each  pathway  cross. 
And  in  low  curtsies  los^  the  London-tots : 
Smart  milliners,  who  trick.*d  their  friends  in  trade, . 
The  cast-off  mistress,  or  my  lady's  maid  I 

*^  Thither,  as  humour  hits,  or  whim  provokes. 
The  obsequious  thing  attracts  all  sorts  of  folks. 
In  foremost  rank  the  daughters  of  the  Squire, 
The  Vicar's,  treading  just  six  inches  higher ; 
And  into  rage  as  imitation  whirls 
The  Clown'a  vain  wife,  her  breed  of  ruddy  girls : 
And  from  the  borough,  buxom  belles  enough-. 
Damsels  perfumed  with  Cheshire  cheese  and  snuff; 
Pert  minxes,  that  shall  soon  import  fine  airs 
To  inspire  the  haberdashers  of  small  wares.** — pp.  IS^O, 

I  am  far  from  asserting  that  Colman's  sketch  of  a  modem 
academy  is  copied  from  Pol whele's,  or  the  accompanying  re- 
flections on  the  propensity  of  people  in  trade  to  ape  the  manners 
of  superior  station.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  luew  poetic  descrip- 
tions and  characters  in  comparison.  Among  the  lighter  amuse- 
ments of  the  man  of  letters,  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  :.it  Is  a  sort  of  relaxation  to  whieh  we  gladly  re- 
sort, under  the  sultry  influence  of  the  Dog-star ;  when  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pursue  seterer  studies  without  tlut  occa- 
sional repose  of  the  fancy  on  a  picture,  or  a  poem. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  ALCiBUS." 

*  And  our  geologists  hate  their  retenge  on  Wlutaker.  I 
bate  elsewhere  observed  (I  beliete)  that  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  essays,  has  noticed  the  fastldioasness  of  these 
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oi  law,  I  would  not  affirm.  We  should  almost,  however, 
set  him  down  for  a  Trunnion,  rushing  (as  he  once  did) 
upon  a  couple  of  Attorneys  who,  at  his  door^  desired  to 
speak  with  him,  and  then  fiwiftlj  retreating  with  the  ex- 
clamation :  '^  In  the  clouds,  .gentlemen !  in  the  clouds ! 
I  cannot  come  down  to  you,  to^ay  V*  The  attorneys, 
without  an  effort  to  draw  him  down  from  bis  aerial  flight, 
precipitately  took  their  departure. 

Thesuddenness  of  his  anger  was  remarkable.  Bnt  it 
soon  (as  I  have  observed^  went  off;  not  always  a  mere 
^ash  in  the  pan.  In  fighting  his  Tithe  battles,  he  lite- 
rally laid  low  the  sturdiest  of  his  parishioners — with  the 
squire  at  the  head  of  them !  And,  at  a  Special  Sessions 
at  Truro,  he  threatened  with  a  clenched  fist  an  insolent 
antagonist,  and  would  perhaps  have  knocked  him  down, 
had  not  the  Justices  interposed  between  the  parties.-— 
In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Ross,  the  parishioners  complained 
of  his  violenee«  The  lettur  was  .produced  at  a  Visitation 
at  Truro;  when  the  Bishop  lamented,  'that  so  much  of 
his  valuable  time  should  be  lost  in  petty  disputes;  ex- 
pressing a  deep  sense  of  his  eminence  as  an  antiquary. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  on  some  occasions 
x)f  excitement,  though  in  his  mind  the  agitation  soon 
subsided  into  a  calm — though  the  evaporation  was  like 
the  morning-mist  and  all  was  again  clear  sky ;  yet  the 
resentment  of  those  whose  opinions  or  whose  conduct  he 
had  arraigned,  too  often  continued  unsubdued  or  unap*- 
peased  by  time  or  circumstance.  In  the  zeal  of  profes- 
sional feeling,  he  had  hastily  represented  to  his  Diocesan, 
the  Vicar  of  Veryan*5  irregularity  in  granting  tickets 
for  Confirmation  to  some  of  his  own  Rvanites^  whom  he 
had  dismissed  as  incompetent,  and  with  whom  his  good 
neighbour  could  have  had  no  concern.  But,  sorry  as  he 
immediately  after  was,  for  his  quickness  in  '*  marking 

who  sneer  at  the  antiquarianisra  that  runs  counter  to  their  po- 
sitions in  physiology.  The  tru*h  is«  most  of  these  gentlemen 
Bre  deficient  in  historical  knowledge  or  classical  leamiDg. 
Half- educated,  they  assume  to  themselves  those  airs  of  import" 
ance  vrhich  we  never  see  in  the  aircomplished  schoUr* 
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whfti  wan  done  tmiss/' — Ae  View  could  scaircelf  "  paN 
d^n  }it«i  in  that  thing:.*' 

Wtth  the  late  Mr.  Gregor  of  Trewarthennick,  he 
had  an  altercation  relative  to  the  tythes.  And,  pre* 
vioiisly  to  that  altercation,  Mr.  Gregor  had  been  rather 
hurt  at  hks  deducing  the  lineage  of  the  Gregors  from  the 
merdiant  Gregor  of  Truro.  Mr.  Gregor  never  after* 
wards  solicited  his  society.  That  two  such  excelient  men 
ahould  not  hare  motuailj  el^jojed  the  feast  of  reason,  (in 
such  a  remote  situation,  where  so  few  **  fine  s^Arits**  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting,)  was  a  sad — a  sad  affair:  but 
80  It  was. 

Onr  friend's  aHenation  from  one  or  two  tAher  neigh- 
boovs^  oecasioned,  likewise,  much  discomfort.  Mr.  Bed- 
fordy  the  Vicar  of  Philleigh^  was,  I  am  persuaded,  a 
truly  good  man;  attentive  to  all  his  parochial  duties. 
BvH  it  was  an  unfortunate  moment  in  which  he  presented  a 
Mr.  Rowe  (a  London  travelling  taylor)  to  the  Rector  of 
Kuan  Lanyhome.  The  Rector's  delicacy  revolted  from 
the  taylor's  vulgarity.  Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Howe's 
mimicry  of  the  Gerrans  clerk,  in  singing  the  eleventh 
psalm-*-'^  Why  should  I  like  some  thnorons  bird,  &c. 
&€•"  Mr.  W.  ]H*otested  against,  as  blasphemously  Iw^ 
Microns.  There  was  little  interchange  of  civilities  after- 
wards between  Philldgh  and  Rnan  Lanyhome. 

We  are  hero  led  to  repeat  the  observation,  that  reli* 
^on  was  invariably  the  primary  object  of  Mr.  W. — its 
principles,  his  support ;  its  laws  his  guide ;  ita  sentiments 
his  delight  and  consolation.  The  least  tendency  to  vio- 
late its  sanctity  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  Gerrans 
clerk)  was  sure  to  raise  his  choler,  and  to  brii^  down  re- 
buke on  the  careless  or  inconsiderate. 

At  his  own  table,  I  remember,  whilst  we  were  talking 
of  the  porch  of  Bethesda  and  of  the  angel  who  came  down 
and  troubled  the  waters,  he  darted  an  indignant  look 
against  Dr.  Cardew  and  myself,  who  were  both  disposed 
to  consider  the  angel  as  a  human  messenger  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  literally  an  angel  from  Heaven. 
And  he  temerariously  accused  us  of  scepticism.  After  a 
t  pause,  however,  *'  the  liquid  ruby*'  sparkled  as 
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before^  to  conviTial  cheerfulness  and  cordial  friend- 
ship. 

It  was  on  a  Tisit  to  my  vicarage  at  Manaccan,  that 
Mr,  W.  put  "  Justice  Sandys"  of  the  Lizard  to  the 
rack ;  extorting  from  that  singular  old  gentleman  a  full 
confession  of  his  faith,  Mr.  Sandys,  though  he  had  a 
sufficient  insight  into  Whitaker*s  character,  was  yet 
off  his  guard  in  speaking  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  with 
some  degree  of  disrespect ;  when  W*  to  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  ladies  present,  started  up  from  his  chair^ 
and  striding  across  theroom^  expressed  his  horror  at  such 
an  insinuation.  I  had  myself  heard  Mr.  8.  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the' 'Immaculate  Conception."  But  so  over-awed 
was  he  by  W.  that  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  oould  find  utterance,  avowed  hb  unreserv- 
ed belief  in  all  the  articles  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian, 
The  sensation,  here  again,  was  such,  that  a  long  and 
awkward  silence'  succeeded  to  this  torturing  conflict  be- 
tween the  high  Churchman  and  the  Latitndinarian.*  I 
was  not  present,  but  Canon  Howell  (who  was  one  of 
the  party)  related  to  me  the  circumstance  of  Whitaker's 

*  To  Mr.  Sandys  1  was  first  introdaced  at  a  Traro  Qaar- 
ter  Sessions.  It  was  not  till  the  end  almost  of  the  week,  I 
remember,  that  another  Justice  arrived,  to  join  him  on  the 
bench.  We  can  now  master  thirty-fiTe  Justices  or  more* 
About  that  time,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  a  Visitation- 
Sermon  before  Archdeacon  Sleech.  His  brother  clergy  were 
astonished  at  its  Deistical  tendency.  At  the  dinner,  when  it 
is  usual  to  thank  the  Preacher,  the  good  Archdeacon  very 
mildly  said :  *'  We  are  both  getting  old,  Mr.  Sandys !  It  were 
right  that  you  and  I  should  leave  off  preaching  !  '*  But  Sandys 
was  not  then  an  old  man.  With  his  little  flock  at  Landewed* 
nack,  he  used  to  take  strange  liberties  ;  beginning  the  sertice 
at  what  hour  he  pleased,  and  mutilating  the  Liturgy  ad  libitum, 
and  reading  the  lessons  rapidly  or  slowly  in  proportion  to  his 
interest  in  the  subject  of  them  ;  commtnting  on  this  verse  and 
slurring  over  that ;— at  one  time,  delitering  from  the  pulpit  a 
pathetic  discourse  ;  at  another^  a  sort  of  table-talk  of  which  he 
ought  to  hare  been  ashamed.  One  Sunday,  for  instance,  whena 
friend  of  mine  was  present,  he  entirely  omitted  the  first  lesson, 
*' Here  beginneth**  (cried  old  Sandys)  '*the  4th  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Judges'* — and,  after  a  short  pause :  *'  It  is  tha 
story  of  a  yery  wicked  woman  !— the  less  you  know  of  her  the 
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remonstrating  with  my  Lord  of  Derry,  m  consequence 
of  some  irreligious  levities  which  even  Whitaker's  pre- 
sence could  not  sufficiently  check  in  that  amphibious 
Bishop.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  had,  some  years  before 
'"Whitaker's  death,  the  curiosity  or  the  grace  to  visit  him 
'at  R.  Lanyhome :  We  are  all  acquainted  with  that 
Preiate*8  liberal  sentiments.  He  had  {massed  much  time, 
indeed,  in  Popish  countries ;  whore  he  so  far  k>st  the  pre^ 
judioea  of  the  Reformation^  as  to  think^  on  his  return, 
that  a  Popish  prostitvte  was  a  proper  guardian  for  a 
ywmg  Protestant  female  of  quality.  Of  «ych  lax  sen- 
timents he  was  giving  a  t$pecimen,  in  his  conversation 
with  Whitaker ;  when  the  rural  rector  started  from  his 
chair,  and  struck  his  Lordship  on  the  knee:  ^^  What, 

my  Lord  I    (said  he)  a  Bishop T*    His  Lordship 

of  Derry  trembled,  and  begged  pardon. 

Amidst  all  this  intrepidity,  resulting  from  a  rational 
belief  in  Cbrislianity,  there  was  a  simplicity  in  W.  bor- 
dering (  some  would  «ay  )  on  snperiftitioas  credulity.  Of 
three  amiable  daughters  he  had  lostonow  She  was  gone 
to  the  invisible  world:  and  W.  often' talked  of  her,  as 
there,  in  happiness.  This  was  truly  Christian.  This 
was  like  Gilpin  ;  who  talked  frequently  with  his  wife  of 
the  next  world,  as  he  would  have  spoken  of  the  next 
stage  that  was  to  terminate  a  journey.  And,  indeed, 
I  have  heard  W.  conjecture,  what  his  employment 
might  be  hereafter,  and  whether  he  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  studies  congenial  with  his  historica 
researches.   After  this,  we  idiall  be  less  surjiNrised  at  the 

better — So,  my  Brethren!  repass  to  the  Te  Dean!" — It 
was  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  VisUation-SermoD,  that 
Bishop  Buller  at  Helston-Church  reproved  htm  for  his  matila- 
tions  and  interpolations  in  a  langaage  -and  tone  of  unusual  se- 
verity ;  and,  on  his  denying  the  charge,  confronted  him  with 
the  Churchwardens  of  his  parish,  and  remarked  on  his^isin- 
gennousness  in  thus  uttering  a  falsehood.  In  the  evening,  his 
Lordship,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  had  spoken  too*  harshly  to  so 
aged  a  roan,  was  rather,  I  think,  indiscreet  in  his  concessions 
and  expressions  of  conciliation.  **  After  all,  Mr.  Sandys  !  it 
was  but  a  white  lie  T'-^said  the  Bishop  to  his  partner  at  a  rub- 
ber of  whist. 
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Circumstance,  that  one  day  attending  on  a  dying  wo- 
man in  his  village,  he  actually  charged  her  with  a  mes- 
sage to  his  deceased  daughter,  in  the  same  language 
almost  as  he  would  have  used,  had  the  woman  been  going 
to  some  distance  where  bis  daughter  resided. 

To  me,  who  believe  in  the  recognition  of  friends  here- 
after, (and  so  believed  Horsley  and  Paley  and  Wat- 
son,)* the  weakness  of  Whitaker,  in  this  instance,  ap- 
pears an  amiable,  an  enviable  weakness!— *' Gilpin" 
(said  an  intimate  friend  of  his  to  me)  **  never  doubted." 
1  am  sure  Whitaker  never  did.  And  though  they  had, 
perhaps,  their  weaknesses,  their  faith  was  settled  inconse- 
quence of  a  patient  and  persevering  investigation  of  the 
truth.  It  was  not  a  blind  adherence  ta  prejudices  :  it 
was  the  result  of  a  rational  conviction. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  of  my 
readers  can  dissent  from  me  in  the  opinion  that  W.  had 
KeligioQ  without  affectation.  His  Religion  was  genuine 
— was  sincere.  It  had  no  methodistical  precision.  He 
loved  to  escort  his  wifet  and  his  daughters  to  assemblies 
and  balls.  He  had  no  silly  objection  to  whist ;  though  he 
seldom  or  never  played  at  cards.  But  his  wife  did :  and 
perfectly  right  was  Mrs.  W.  in  unbending  her  mind,  in 
an  amusement,  to  which  none  would  object  but  gospel- 

*  Horsley,  Paley,  tnd  Watson  I — how  pre-eminent  as  deep 
rcasoners  and  mathematicians  !•*-!  therefore  cite  the  names  of 
Watson  and  Horslt^y  and  Paley,  to  put  to  shame  the  sceptical 
scoffers^  who  attribute  to  a  *' flighty  religiousness,*  what 
should  rather  he  ascribed  to  Christian  philosophy, 

t  A  sister  of  Miss  Tregenna,  (Whitaker's  wife)  had  beea 
engasred  for  many  years  to  Tom  (or  Aldwinkle)  Haweis:-* 
which  I  should  have  mentioned  in  my  sketch  of  that  illustrious 
Cornish  Apostle.  But  it  was,  I  believe,  during  his  medical 
apprenticeship  at  Truro,  that  he  *' courted'*  Miss  Tre^penna. 
This  was  6oy'«  lo? e.  The  views,  however,  of  luore—- fllthy 
lucre— opened  upon  the  man:  And  all  the  fairy  prospect  of 
young*  imagination  fanished  into  sir.  In  plain  language,, 
llaweis  was  worse  than  his  word.  His  plighted  faith  he  laugh- 
ed at;  and  perfidiously  left  the  damsel  to  her  fate.  The  first 
lady  Dr.  Haweis  married  was  in  point  of  connection  and  fortune 
(and  every  other  respect  I  believe)  an  eligible  choice.  •  She 
died :  and  he  soon  married  another     And,  on  the  demise  of  his 
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era  or  fanaiics.  Bibie-tneetings  were  not  so  familiar  to 
us  tweotjr  years  ago«  as  they  are  now.  But  W.  would 
have  reprobated  the  hypocritical  invitation  to  *^  Tea  and 
Bible.* 

As  an  instance  of  the  rationality  of  his  religion,  I  re- 
member, when  once  dining  at  R.  Lanyhorne  in  com- 
pany  with  a  sort  of  itinerant  preacher,  Whitaker  rallied 
him.  on  his  sanctimoniousness ;  particularly  when  in  the 
midst  of  dinner,  he  got  up  in  a  hurry  to  consult  the  Poly- 

second  wife,  he  at  once  looked  around  for  a  third  ;  and  took  to 
his  armsavery  pretty  bar-maid — at  least  an  inn-keeper^s  daugh- 
ter— who  repaid  his  fond  embraces  with  a  son,  In  his  old  age. 

*  '*  Often  have  I  been  shocked  (said  a  late  writer)  when  in 
a  drawing-room  fitted  up  witli  all  the  luxuries  of  the  world, 
where,  after  a  long  gossip  (during  wliicli  conceit,  malice,  slan- 
der and  all  uocharitableness  were  indulged)  to  close  the  scene 
worthily  the  Bible  was  brought  in  ^ !  V'^ 

In  his  Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  my  friend  Canon  Bowles  ?ery 
pointedly  observes:  *'*Ood's  commandments  are  ten:'*  Bat 
our  modern  £?angell8ts  have  three  great  commandments — tiz.. 
**  Thou  shall  not  go  to  a  Play  "— ''  Thou  shalt  not  touch  a 
Card"— »*  Thou  shalt  not  dance." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  man  as  Lord  Teignmoutk 
should  have  lent  a  shelter  to  hypocrisy  by  a  too  scrupulous 
religiousness. — In  a  recent  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  we 
have  this  passage:  **His  biographer.  Lord  Teignmouth,  is 
half  angry  with  him  for  not  including  religion  in  his  estimate 
of  the  means  of  human  happiness.  But  the  noble  writer  ought 
to  baye  giYca  him  credit,  at  least,  if  he  dM  Bot  specifically 
class  it  in  the  list  of  enjoyments,  which  he  was  tracing  in  a 
letter  to  a  frieod,  for  not  excluding  it.  No  man  was  beUer 
couTinced  than  Sir  William  Jones  of  the  conso'ations  which 
religion  imparts,  and  of  the  tranquillity  it  difi!uses  over  the 
hearts  of  all  who  are  sincerely  impressed  with  its  truths.  But  to 
place  religion  amongst  our  social  enjoyments,  is  carrying  the 
matter  too  far,  and  claiming  an  ascendancy  for  religious  emotions 
which,  in  our  present  imperfect  state,  they  will  never  exercise, 
and  which,  probably,  ifthey  did  exercise,  would  not  strengthen 
their  hold  upon  the  heart  and  its  aflections.  Never  was  there 
a  sincerer,  because  there  never  was  a  more  rational  believer 
than  Sir  William  Jones  :  and  it  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our 
common  Christianity,  that  besides  the  mighty  names  of  Mil- 
ton, Newton,  and  Locke,  it  may  boast  the  sufi'rageof  a  mind  so 
pious  without  enthusiasm,  as  that  of  this  amiable  and  accom- 
plished scholar.  Lord  Teignmouth's  expression  of  regret, 
therefore,  thad  in  the  playful  picture  of  human  happiness  iketch<* 
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glott  about  a  word  which  that  instant  occurred  to  him, 
and  not  long  after  with  great  formality  wished  us  a  good 
afternoon,  setting  off  for  Falmouth^  where  he  had  engag- 
ed to  preach  that  evening. 

After  the  paralytic  seizure,  W.  was  not  lost,  at  once, 
to  society.  I  passed  a  long  day  with  him,  when  he  was 
more  than  usually  cheerful;  implicitly  trusting  to  his 
physician,  who  had  limited  him  to  two  glasses  of  wine, . 
and  asking  sportively  :  "  May  I  not  take  another  glass  ?'' 
yet  not  daring  to  transgress. 

During  his  illness,  several  of  his  neighbours,  who  te 
all  appearance  had  been  alienated  from  him^  called  on 
him,  and  sympathized  in  his  sufferings  with  every  token 
of  affectionate  attention.  And  "I  thank  God,"  he 
would  exclaim,  '^i'or.this  visitation !  I  am  happier  than. 
.1  have  ever  been.  1  am  departing  from  this  world; 
and  I  see,  at  my  departure,  ail  ready  to  forgive  my  in- 
advertencies aud  errors — all  kindly  disposed  towards 
meT'  His  decline  was  gradual.  Nor,  melancholy  as 
it  was,  could  a  Christian  contemplate  it  without.plea- 
sure;  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  thecalm- 
ness  of  his  resignation  were  more  and  more  visible,  un- 
der the  conviction  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  disorder 
from  whicli  he  could  not  possibly  recover,  and  which 
threatened  a  speedy  dissolution,  fiis,  in  fine,  were  the 
faith  and  the  resignation  which  might  have  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  primitive  disciple  of  that  Jesus^^  in  whose 

ed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorp,  his  friend 'OT^loekfid  xellgion, 
taiight  as  well  have  been  spared.  It  saYours  of  the  hintgivea 
to  the  slave  Id  Terence  :  **^  Hoc  commemoratio est  qucui  exprom 
batioj"  but  bj'iio  meaos,  we  believe,  inteut!oiially,forhis  Lord- 
ship, on  all  occasions,  asserts,  and  vindicates  with  spirit,  the 
sincerity  of  Jones's  roiigloiis  priaaiplcs«»  Nor  should  we  have 
been  betrayed  ipl^  a  WKfoiing  AigrewMn^^srere  we  not  invol^m^ 
tarily  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  now  and  then  with  those  im- 
portunate religionists,  who  are  for  ever  desecrating  religion  by 
mixing  with  every  diucovrae  aed  every  atiivdement  iibose  bal- 
lowed  emotions,  whieh  ought  to  be  reserved  tor  the  silent  eon. 
inunions  of  the  heart  wltli  God,  or  for  the  stated  periods  set 
apart  fo^rhi^  wor&bip.*'  See  Asiatic  Journal  {^N.£».J  vol.  II. 
p.  133. 
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mercies  he  reposed,  and  to  whoie  medittion  alone  be 
looked  -with  humble  hope.  And  his  deceaae  was  such  it 
could  not  bat  give  comfort  to  those  who  viewed  it ; 
when  (on  October  30,  1808)  in  the  awfol  hour  which 
<'  seemed  opening  upon  the  beatitndes  of  Heaven,"  at 
peace  with  himself,  his  fellow  creatures,'  and  his  God, 
he  sank  as  into  quiet  slumber,  or  (to  use  the  patriarchal 
language)  ^'  fell  asleep.'' 

I  shall  conclude  thia  unpretending  narrative  with 
some  testimonies  which,  among  a  thousand,  have  acd- 
dentally  occurred  to  me.  They  are  testimonies  that 
shew  how  high  was  the  reputation  of  Whitaker  in  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Bennet  ;  Dr.  Luxmoore, 
the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  Dr.  Cole,  the  late  Rec- 
tor of  Exeter  College;  Archdeacon  Nares;  Bishop 
Burgess  ;  and  Dr.  Parr.* 

*  This  moment  presented  to  me  whilst  revising  the  last  proof- 
sbeet.^ 


Bishop  Bennet  to  R.  Polwhele. 

Dublin  Castle,  7th  March,  179.^ 
Dbaji  Sir, 

The  wbh  yoa  have  so  publicly  manifested  for  in-^ 
formation  relative  to  Devonshire,  mnst  lav  you  open  to  much 
impertinent  intrasion,  and  I  fear  yoa  will  have  too  mach  rea* 
son  to  include  this  letter  under  the  same  censure.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  sending  vou  a  few  semarks  on  the 
Roman  antiquities  in  the  West  ot  England ;  which  you  have 
my  free  consent  to  work  into  your  own  plan,  making  me  a 
slight  acknowledgment  in  your  preface,  or  if  yoa  thiiucthem 

not  worth  notice,  to  throw  them  into  the  fire.f 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

^*  I  fear,  I  have  tired  your  patience  by  this  long  and  nnin> 
teresting  memoir,  and  I  can  only  say,  yoa  are  at  liberty  to 

+  For  the  Bishop^s  ^^remath**  see  History  of  Comwall^ 
Vol.  UI.,  pp.  88, 84, 85, 80. 
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Tent  yoar  indignation  upon  it,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire^ 
for  distarbin^  you  in  the  midst  of  your  important  pursuits  : 
If»  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  thing  in  it  worth  your 
notice,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  history  in  any 
shape  you  please.  You  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  is  the  best  judge  now  living  upon  these  matters,  and 
whom  1  sincerely  respect,  though  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
being  personally  known  to  him,  I  mean  Mr.  Whitaker,  ta 
whose  History  of  Manchester  I  owe  my  first  love  for  anti* 
quarian  pursuits,  aad  in  consequence,  some  of  the  most  plea^ 
sant  hours  of  my  life:  To  his  judgment  and  tc^  your's  I 
cheerfully,  submit.* 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  had  seen  a  memoir  of 
Whitaker  in  the  Oxford  Herald,  and,  talking  with  Dr.^ 
Cole  with  expressions  of  high  respect  for  our  great  anti- 
quary, was  pleased  to  speak  very  favourably  of  that  lit- 
tle piece  of  biography;  in  consequence  of  which.  Cole 
cut  it  out  of  the  newspaper,  and  inclosed  it  under  the 
Bishop^s  frank  to  me — not  aware  that  it  had  been  written 
by  myself.  Cole's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  bears 
date  Dec.  10,  1808. 

Mr.  Harington  thus  addressed  me  in  1809: — *'  I 
was  much  pleased.  Sir,  with  your  account  of  Mr.  W.  in 
the  Cornish  paper ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  hear  that 
you  are  about  publishing  his  Life.  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  W.  fourteen  years^ 
and  am  proud  to  say,,  have  gleaned  much  knowledge  and 
entertainment  from  his  sprightly  and  animated  conver- 
sation ;  indeed,  I  quite  idolize  my  old  friend.  He  was 
certainly  a  great  and  good  man.  f  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  in  manuscript  his  London  and  Oxfoi^,  which  I 
hope  will  be  given  to  the  publick,  as  lam  convinced,  had 
Mr.  W.  lived,  he  would  have  published  them.  I  have 
been  greatly  entertuned  with  the  Ancient  Cathedral  of 


*  It  is  strangely  asserted  in  the  obituary  of  the  Gentleman''» 


to 
be  weighed  against  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Leman.     t  can  only 

iay,  that  Leman,  who  surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  island,  fn* 

search  of  Roman  antiquities,  in  company  with  Bishop  Bennet„ 

liad  the  highest  respect  for  W.  as  an  antiqaary » 
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Corawally  which  my  friend  W*  made  me  a  present  of. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  Life  of  Mr.  W.  whenever  it 
makes  its  appearance.'' 


Archdeacon  Nares  to  R.  P. 

Readings  March  30,  1809. 

Dear  Sir, 

To  my  various  correspondents  I  fall  occasionally  in 
arrear,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  they  arc  so  various. 
With  you  I  have  unhappily  hejgnn  by  belns^  a  defaulter,  bat 
you  most  not  conclude  that  it  is  the  more  likely  to  happen 
HI  future.  I  received  yourmnall  note  proposing  some  books, 
to  which  pooposal  I  will  now  make  answer : 

Penrose*!  Sermons  at  Bampton*s  Lecture,  are  in  hand. 

Juvenile  Draaoas,  i  think  we  have  a  review  of,  though  not 
yet  published. 

Vancouver's  Survey  of  Devon,  is  much  at  your  service ; 
the  book  I  suppose  you  have. 

I  see  there  is  a  posthumous  work  of  our  friend  Whltaker'.'^, 
which  you- may  take  into  your  charge.  If  you  have  not  the 
hook,  let  me  know  and  it  ahall  be  sent  to  you. 

Being  at  present  behind-hand  in  the  coJJeotion  of  books, 
I  cannot  now  assign  any  other  to  your  care  :  but  when  I  get 
a  fresh  supply,  which  will  be  very  soon,  I  will  consider  you, 
and  will  order  the  books  to  be  sent  as  you  direct. 

I  regret  verr  much  the  death  of  the  able  veteran  our  friend 
of  itnan  LanyBoroe,  though  we  had  not  latterly  correspond- 
ed. When  he  was  the  last  time  in  London,  I  saw  him,  and 
had  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  him,  vhidi  I  had  never 
done  oefbre.**    &c.  &c.  Sec.. 

B.  NABES. 

P.  6.— Our  common  friend,  Bailye,  when  I  was  at  Lichfield 
OB  cesldenee  in  March,  expressed  great  regard  for  you,  and  by 
his  conversation  increased  the  interest  which  I  already  felt  for 
you,  aod  made  me  seem  to  myself  to  have  nsore  acquaintance 
-with  you.  My  friend  W.  L.  Bowles,  also,  mentioned  you 
here  lately,  and  regretted  that  your  poem  on  Local  AUaeh- 
merU  had  not  had  the  simple  title  of /fomf. 

The  short  account  of  the  Family  Picturb  which  appeared 
in  the  B.  C.  in  Feb.,  was  written  by  a  friend,  and  inserted  be- 
fore I  knew  that  it  was  yours. 
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In  18 19, 1  was  honoured  wilh  a  letter  from  Bishop 
BuaoBss,  whose  kind  attention  to  me  I  attribute  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  my  own  merit,  but  wholly  to  his 
respect  for  Whitaker. 

CouUon't  Hotel,  Feb.  1, 1819. 
Reverend  Sir, 

Your  two.  volumes  of  Sermons  which  you  itery  ob« 
ligingly  promise  me,  will  be  vexy  ^ceptable  companions  of 
your  Essay, 

•  ••••• 

Is  your  sermon  on  St.  Paul  in  your  two  volumes  ? 

•  ••••• 

Has  Whitaker  any  where  gi?en  a  decided  opinion  oa 
St.  PauPs  preaching  in  Britain  ?  I  trouble  you  with  this 
question,  because  I  am  still  employed  on  the  subject,  having 
an  opponent  in  Dr.  Hales,  whose  Bissav  on  the  Origin  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Churches  will  soon  oe  published. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  &c.  &c. 

To  bring  up  the  pear  of— panegyric  shall  I  call  it  i 
•— here  comes  (with  reveFence  be  it  announced)  a  letter 
from  the  BeHendenus  Parr!!  It  was  addressed  to  a 
friend  of  the  Doctor,  a  gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood, 
who  has  my  best  thanks  for  his  kind  communication. 

Mt  Dear  Sir,  Hatton,  Feb.  18,.  1822. 

Whitaker  was  pvond,.capriciou3,.  impetuous,  and  in« 
tolerant ;  but  he  had  many  solid  virtues  and  many  valuable 
acquirements.  Of  Greek  he  knew  little ;  but  he  composed  in 
Latin  with  perspicuity  and  elegance.  As  an  antiquary,  he 
has  scarcely  any  superior :  I  have  been  charmed  with  his  cri- 
ticisms upon  okl  English  authors  and  old  English  words. 
And,  in  the  examination  of  his  excellencies,  let  me  not  for- 
get to  state,  that  he  wrote  in  the  vernacular  tongue  with 
energy  and  splendour.  In  politics,  .he  bounced  from  one 
extreme  to  the  otlier ;  and  though  in  religious  matters  his 
acuteness  preserved  him  from  the  stupid  and  absurd  reason- 
ings of  the  Tories,,  yet  his  an^ry  passions  always  panted  for 
some  prey.  He  prowled  for  it  araon^  the  Unitarians :  he  at 
full  cry  chased  it  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  You  see  that 
I  anderstand  his  character.  But,  with  all  our  differences  of 
opinions  and  habits,  I  think  him  a  man  entitled  to  much 
praise.  I  remain  dear  Sir, 

your  well-wisher  and  obedient  servant, 

S.  PARR. 
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That  Dr.  Parr,  with  all  hia  prejudices  political  and 
religious^  should  have  spoken  so  highly  of  Whitaker^ 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  "You  see,"  sajs  Parr, 
**  I  understand  his  character.*'  But  who  acquainted  ia 
the  least  with  W,  will  assert  that  he  was  ^* proud?*'  In 
what  sense  he  was  proud,  is  to  me  incomprehensible. 
Pride  in  a  good  sense  he  certainly  had*  But  had  he 
that  "Pride  which  was  not  made  for  man?"  Who 
"  walked  more  humbly  with  his  God  ?'*  And,  for  his 
fellow-mortals— was  be  arrogant  or  haughty — superci- 
lious or  fastidious?  Was  he  not  even  exemplary  in  a 
lowly  submission  to  authorities — in  his  deference  to 
rank  or  station — in  his  regard  for  family-distinctions ! 
And  with  his  inferiors,  was  he  not  affable  to  a  degree  of 
familiarity  ?  In  literature,  did  he  not  uniformly  rejoice 
"  in  paving  tribute  where  tribute  was  due" — in  assist- 
ing the  efforts  of  genius,  in  applauding  its  success,  and 
oflen  in  hailing  a  superiority  over  himself^  where  the 
world  could  discern  no  such  excellence  ?  That  he  was 
^'  eapricious^*  is  a  most  ridiculous  asaertion.  To  his  prin- 
ciples and  opinioDS,  as  we  have  seen,  he  adhered  steadily 
thrx)ugh  life.  In  hit  friendshipa,  be  was  fitn»flnil  a  nahakeBi 
In  him  we  never  perceived  even  a  shadow  of  changing. 
Was  this  the  case  with  Parr  ?  '*  Impetuous*^  he  doubt- 
less was.  As  for  "  intolerance ^^^  shall  Parr  lay  this  to 
his  charge — ^Parr,  who,  inveighing  against  persecutiuni 
was  himself  a  persecutor  as  far  as  words  would  go  ?  What 
jAall  we  think  of  this,  among  other  toasts  given  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Doctor's  birth-day,  several  successive 
years  before  his  death? — "Destruction,  defeat,  dls- 
grace,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance!** — Parr 
was  known  to  refuse  to  drink  "  Church  and  King,"  with- 
out qualifying  the  toast  with  *^  many  words.*'  But 
Parr  was  a  trimmer.  He  temporised  upon  questions  of 
principle ;  and  sacrificed  consisteDcy  to  popularity.  Ob. 
trading  himself  upon  distinguished  persons  of  all  parties. 
Parr  was  never  at  rest.  I  have  always  considered 
smokeing  as  a  symptom  of  indolence,  or  quiet  acquies- 
cence^  or  meditative  tranquillity.    That  Parr  was  not 
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'indolent^  we  ^11  know.  I  assumed  it,  tkerrfore,  much 
ia  his  favour,  that  his  was  a  sm&ker;  acqaitting  hkn  of 
tmy  share  ia  those  revolutioBary  eomindtions,  with  ^ich 
Pnestiey  a«d  others  of  his  repabUcanfrieDds  were  justly 
chargeable,  Bnt  when  I  found  diat  he  was  not  only  a 
smoker,  but  that  he  smoked  to  an  excess,  beyicmd  all 
other  tobacco-lovers-^sometiines  emptying  eren  twenty 
pipes  in  an  evening,  my  opinion  4sf  his  contemplative 
serenity  began  to  waver.  Instead  of  the  calm  con- 
tented spirit,  I  saw  uneasiness  in  fitting  and  puffing, 
and  knocking  out  and  replenishing  and  puffing  again-^ 
to  the  demolition)  dovbtless,  of  imaiy  a  fragrant  pipel 
How  he  would  have  acted,  had  he  been  invested  with 
episcopal  authority,  we  cannot  say.  His  ambition, 
grasping  at  a  mitre,  saw  all  around  him  dazzled  by  its 
new  resplendence,  and  even  his  brother  j^elates  doing 
homage  at  his  throne.  Well  was  it  for  the  Church,  I 
think,  that  the  Revolutionist's  ^'  velo  epUcopar€'  was 
uttered  in  vain! 

For  Whitaker*s  knowlege  of  Oreeky  I  clearly  recol- 
lect that,  occasionally  consulting  Polybius  and  other 
Greek  writers,  1  have  noticed  the  fluency  with  which 
W.  read  and  translated  the  passages  to  which  he  refer- 
red ;  and  I  am  sure  that  with  tho  Greek  primitives  and 
their  derivatives  he  was  familiar  to  a  great  extent.  In 
his  ^^  Origin  of  Arianism,'*  we  have  numerous  pages  of 
Greek  from  Eusebius  and  others,  translated  and  com- 
mented upon,  not  much,  I  suspect,  to  the  satisfaotk)n  of  a 
Unitarian !  That  W.,  however,  was^qpid  to  Parr  in 
Greek,  who  will  presume  to  affirm;  seeing  Pair,  one  of 
the  Grecian  trio  who  stood  pre-eminent  ovot  all  Europe 
— over  all  the  world  of  litwature  ?  In  Parr's  estima  J 
tion,  England  could  boast  of  three  Greek  scholars 
only — the  jBrst,  Person;  the  third,  Burney.  Who 
was  "  in  medioy^  it  were  easy  to  guess. — After  all, 
in  this  atmosphere  of  our  celebrated  Doctor,  the 
vapour  seems  to  melt  away,  **  as  the  cloud  spread  upon 
the  mountains,"  before  "MANY  SOLID  VIR. 
TUES, '  "  MANY  VALUABLE  ACQUISITIONS,': 
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^TS  LATIN  COSIPOSmOX  i>ER5PICOTY 
AND  ELEGAXCE;>  dedded  -  SL  PERIORITT 
oTtf  almost  ererv  ANTIQUARY."  "CRITICLSM 
on  ENGLISH  AUTHORS  to  CHARM  iw  man  ns 
fined,  and  "ENERGY  and  SPLENIXI'UR  ud 
*«  ACLTENESS,"  and  a  "TITLE  5nr  MUCH 
PRAISE*'  even  from  an  adTemrT  ! 

To  snm  up  all — let  ne  transfer  t:  Wriu^fr  frozs  n 
iDosuioas  Roman,  that  elegant  eck^izs  zc  l  rue  aii> 
gnpfaer : — "  Innooentia  eximins,  wnriijr.ii;*  jiTber^mns, 
in  toga  raodestksimas;  amicitiarGB  t*ni.i .  il  zmessa 
exorabilis ;  in  reooncilianda  gratia  Mff'^wnrnai,^*' 

•  Telleiu  Patemlas  IL  i& 


T.  a«  GiLX£T,  3xnxm  paixTsa,  ntnr, 
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